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CHAP.  I. 


AdtHinh&ation  df  Mr.  Maephtrson— State  of  the  Government  in  India,  in- 
ternal, and  external — Bbdrd  of  Control  pays,  without  Inquiry,  the  Debts 
of  the  Nabob  qfArcot — Orders  the  Assignment  of  the  Carnatic  Revenues 
tb  be  gvotn  up — Absorbs  the  Potoer  of  the  Directors — Lord  Cormvallis 
appointed  (jroverHdr-General—^Commeiicefnertt  of  the  Proceedings  in  Par- 
liament relative  to  the  Impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings — The  best  Mode  of 
proceeding  rejected  by  the  Hbuse  of  Commons— Articles  of  Charge  against 
Mr.  Hastings^Three  Bills  to  amend  tht  East  India  Act — Proceedings  in 
Parliament  relative  to  the  ImpeachrHent  if  Jfcfr.  Bastings— Impeachment 
wted— Proceedings  in  Parlidfnent  tending  tb  the  Impeachment  of  Sir 
Ely  ah  Impey— Motion  fot  Impeachment  ntgativid—Mr.  Pitt's  declara- 
tory Act. 

UPON  thd  departure  of  Mi*.  Hastings  frond  Bengal,  Mr.  Maepherson  Sue-    chap.  i. 
eeeded,  as  senior  in  council,  to  the  power  and  dignity  of  Chfef  Governor  of  the  ^— v- — ' 
British  establishments  in  India.    Certain  peculiarities  marked  the  history  of  this  Mr.  Macpher- 
vol.  m.  B 
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Book  VI.  gentleman  in  the  service  of  the  Company.  He  sailed  to  Madras  in  1766,  purser 
^^^y^^  °f  an  India  ship ;  and  having  obtained  the  means  of  an  introduction  to  the 
son  succeeds  Nabob  of  Arcot,  insinuated  himself  quickly  into  his  inmost  confidence*  As  the 
r-  **&-  Nabob  had,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  deliverance  from  the  terror  of  the 
French,  been  in  a  state  of  perpetual  struggle  with  the  servants  of  .the  Company 
for  a  larger  share  of  power,  Mr.  Macpherson  appears  to  have  flattered  him  with 
the  hopes  of  advantage  from  an  application  to  the  British  minister ;  and  to  have 
prevailed  upon  the  Nabob  to  make  use  of  himself  as  the  organ  of  the  attempt. 
The  project  was,  to  persuade  the  minister,  that  the  Nabob  was  suffering  under  a 
load  of  oppression  by  the  Company's  servants.  Mr.  Macpherson  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, in  execution  of  this  commission,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1768.  Upon 
his  return  to  Madras  he  was,  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Dupre, 
admitted  into  the  civil  service  of  the  Company,  and  employed  by  that  Governor 
in  the  most  confidential  transactions;  particularly,  in  writing  his  dispatches, 
to  which  the  superior  skill  of  Mr.  Macpherson  in  the  art  of  composition 
afforded  a  recommendation.  In  the  year  1776,  Lord  Pigot  was  Governor  of 
Madras.  Mr.  Macpherson  had  ascended  to  the  rank  of  a  factor  in  the  Company's 
service ;  when  a  paper,  purporting  to  be  a  memorial  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  was 
presented  to  the  Council  by  their  President.  It  had  no  signature ;  but  recapitu- 
lated various  services,  which  the  writer  had  rendered  to  the  Nabob  in  England ; 
and  the  concurrence  of  circumstances  rendered  it  but  little  possible  that  he 
should  be  any  other  person  than  Mr.  Macpherson.  Mr.  Macpherson  was  called 
before  the  Board ;  and  asked  whether,  or  not  he  acknowledged  the  production. 
Mr.  Macpherson  replied,  "  That  he  could  not  give  a  precise  answer ;  that  it  was 
not  written  in  his  hand,  nor  signed  by  him ;  and  that  it  referred  to  transactions 
before  he  was  in  the  Company's  service."  Lord  Pigot  regarded  this  answer  as 
not  only  evasive,  but  a  satisfactory  proof  that  Mr.  Macpherson  was  the  author ; 
and  as  the  transactions  appeared  to  him  to  be  those  of  a  man  unfit  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Company,  he  therefore  moved  that  he  should  be  dismissed..  The 
following  are  words  of  the  memorial ;  "  The  ofcjject  of  this  commission  was 
to  procure  relief  from  the  oppressions  under  which  the  Nabob  was  labouring : 
To  procure  this  wished-for  relief,  the  means  to  be  employed  were,  if  possible, 
to  raise  in  the  breast  of  the  Prime  Minister  a  favourable  respect  for  the  Nabob ; 
then  to  lay  before  him  the  distress  of  the  Prince ;  likewise  to  show  the  advan- 
tage which  would  arise  to  the  state,  from  granting  him  the  proper  protection."  In 
describing  his  first  interview  with  the  Minister,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  me- 
morialist said,  "  I  expatiated  upon  the  superior  merits  of  the  Nabob ;  showed 
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that  he  was  the  person  to  whom  Britain  owed  the  rise  of  her  power  in  India;  Chap.I. 
that  his  attachment  and  unsullied  honour  to  the  English  were  unparalleled.  I  ^JJ~ 
then  dwelt  upon  his  personal  merits,  as  a  statesman  and  a  gentleman ;  and  showed, 
that  though  he  had  assurances  of  protection,  under  the  sovereign  hand,  he  was 
treated  with  indignity,  and  even  tyranny."  "  Having  represented,*'  continues 
the  author,  "the  Nabob's  distress,  and  the  oppressions  under  which  he  laboured, 
in  the  most  cautious  manner  to  his  Grace,  I  availed  myself  of  the  disputes 
which  subsisted,  or  were  rather  commencing,  between  his  Grate,  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  India  Directors,  to  enforce  the  propriety  of  supporting 
the  Nabob."  Another  of  the  topics  which  he  says  he  always  laboured  was, 
"  that  the  firm  support  of  his  Highness  was  the  best  restraint  which  government 
had  upon  the  usurpations  of  the  servants  of  a  certain  Company."  The  memo- 
rialist  also  desires  the  Nabob  to  recollect,  whether  he  was  not  the  inventor  of 
the  plea,  by  which  the  Nabob  claimed  to  be  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Paris ;  that 
is,  to  rank  himself  with  the  princes  of  Europe,  as  a  member  of  their  general 
system ;  and  to  make  the  King  of  France  an  arbiter  between  him  and  the 
English.  Beside  the  general  project  of  relieving  the  Nabob  from  oppression, 
that  is,  from  the  necessity  of  paying  his  debts,  and  of  yielding  any  thing  from 
the  revenues  of  the  country  towards  its*  defence,  the  memorialist  claims  the 
merit  of  having  exerted  himself  in  favour  of  two  other  favourite  designs  of  the 
Nabob;  that  of  usurping  the  spat  of  the  Subah  of  Deccari,  and  that  of  disin- 
heriting his  elder  in  favour  of  his  second  son.  Beside  the  arguments  which 
the  memorialist  employed  upon  the  minister,  and  the  publications  by  which  he 
boasts  of  having  influenced  the  public  mind,  be  recurred  to  other  instruments  of 
persuasion.  He  offered  presents  to  the  minister,  but  they  were  rejected ;  and 
then  to  the  minister's  secretary,  but  they  were  rejected  again.  His  next  offer, 
but  under  the  necessary  portion  of  disguise,  was  that  of  a  present  to  the 
nation ;  a  sum  of  seventy  lacs,  or  even  more,  to  be  given  to  the  minister,  on 
loan  for  the  public  service,  at  an  interest  of  two  per  cent. 

As  the  memorialist  in  these  transactions  appeared  distinctly  to  have  lent  or 
sold  himself  to  the  Nabob,  to  act  in  hostility  to  the  Company,  it  was  decided  in 
the  Council,  by  a  majority  of  nine  to  two,  that  Mr.  Macpherson  should  be  dis- 
missed from  the  service.  Four  of  the  members,  not  satisfied  with  a  silent 
acquiescence  in  the  reasons  of  the  President,  add,  that '  *  a  man  of  the  intriguing 
disposition  which  that  paper  shows  Mr.  Macpherson  to  be,  is,  we  think,  very 
unfit  to  be  employed  as  a  servant  of  the  Company ;  more  especially  as  we  believe 
Mr.  Macpherson  has  been  concerned  in  the  intrigues,  which  the  greater  part  of 
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Book  VI.    the  Board  must  be  sensible  have  lately  been  carried  on  at  the  Nabob's  Durbar, 
17^       to  the  detriment  of  the  Company's  service,  and  which  toay  have  impeded  the 
execution  of  their  late  orders/9 

As  the  Board  regarded  the  evidence  against  Mr.  Macpherson  as.  conclusive, 
they  held  it  unnecessary  to  call  upon  him  for  a  defence.  To  the  Directors,  the 
offence,  when  it  came  before  them,  must  have  appeared  of  a  very  trivial  sort. 
About  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Macpherson  they  seem,  not  to.  have  hesitated. 
Their  only  anxiety  was  to  restore  him,  without,  submission  to  the  condition, 
namely,  the  votes  of  three-fourths  of  the  Directors,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
Proprietors,  prescribed  by  the  act.  The  opinion  obtained  from  the  Company V 
council  was,  that  though,  his  dismission,  pronounced  without  receiving  his  defence, 
was  informal,  he  could  not,  without  submission  to  the  clause  of  the  act,  be 
restored.  The  counsel  added,  "  And  it  is  worth  considering,  if  Mix  Macpher- 
son should  be  restored,  whether  he  is  a  proper  person  to  be  continued  in  the 
Company's  service:  He  has,  in  my  opinion,  too  much  connexion  with  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot ;  and  when  the  Company's  interest  and  Nabob's  are  opposite, 
(as  they  will  often  happen),  they  will  greatly  disturb  a  man  of'  hoftour  and  in- 
tegrity •"  As  this  opinio?  appears  hot  to  have  concorded  with  the  wishes, of  the 
leading  portion  of  the  Directors,  they  made  an  experiment  whether  a  more 
favourable  opinion  could  not  be  obtained  from  another  quarter.  *  They  consulted 
the  Solicitor-General,  Wedderburrie,  who  had  sufficient  power  over  technical 
language  to  satisfy  them  completely.  He  pronounced  the  dismission  of  Mr. 
Macpherson  not  a  dismission ;  and  by  consequence,  the  clause  of  the  act,,  which 
regarded  dismission,  had.  in  this  case  no  application*  Mr.  Macpherson  was  im- 
mediately restored.  In  announcing,  however,  this  decree  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Madras,  the  letter  q£  the  Court  of  Directors,  has  the  following  words . 
"  But,  as  his  behaviour  was  disrespectful  to  your  Board,  and,  in  other  parties 
lars,  very  reprehensible,  we  direct  that  you  give  him  a  severe  reprimand,  and 
acquaint  him  that  a  like; Conduct  will  meet  with  a  severer  punishment"  From 
the  humiliation,  however,'  of  such  a  reprimand,  and.  such  a  menace,  the  Court 
of  Directors,  who  commanded  them,  afforded  him  effectual  protection.  Though 
restored  to  Ins  rank  and  emoluments  in  the  service,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
England,  till  January,  1781,  when  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  high  office,  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Barwell,  in  the.  Supreme  Council  of  Bengal*  This 
appointment  excited  the  attention  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  took  it  under  examination,  and  deemed  it  of  sufficient  import* 
ance  to  make  it  the  subject  of  their  third  report    The  conduct  of  Mr.  Mac* 
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pherson,  who  undertook  the  office  of  a  secret  enemy  of  the  Company,  and  be-    Chap.  I. 
came  the  willing  and  mercenary  instrument  of  designs  levelled  against  his  coun-        JL, 
try;  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  shielding  such  a  man  from  the 
punishment  awarded  for  his  offence,  nay,  distinguishing  him*  as  if  he  had  been 
a  model  of  excellence,  by  a  most  unusual  act  of  reward ;  lifting  him  up  from  a 
low  rank  in  the  service,  and  placing  him  all  at  ohce  in  nearly  the  highest  an& 
most  important  office  which  they  had  to  bestow,  the  Select  Committee  con- 
demned, in  language  of  the  greatest  severity*     The  design  of  the  Nabob  to 
exempt  himself  from  all  dependence  upon  the  Company,  the  Committee  repre- 
sented as  early  formed,  systematically  pursued,  and  pregnant  with  danger.     He 
endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  French,  which  would  have 
secured  that  nation  at  Pondicherry .  He  carried  on,  to  the  perpetual  disturbance  of 
the  Company's  government,  a  perpetual  system  of  intrigue,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan. 
Of  Mr.  Macpherson's  construction  of  the  article  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  respecting  the 
guarantee  of  his  independence  by  France,  he  was  eager  to  take  advantage,  and 
to  interpose  that  nation  between  himself  and  the  English     "  By  means  of  such 
flattering  delusions,"  say  the  Committee,  "  the  ambition  of  the  Nabob  Mahomed 
Ali  had  been,  before  this  invention,  as-  well  as  ever  sine*,  stimulated  to  desperate1 
designs  and  enterprise*;  which  have  disturbed  the  peaoe  of  India,  shaken  the 
lawful  government  of  the  Company  at  Madras,  wasted  his  own  revenues,  and  at 
length  brought  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  the  verge 
of  ruin." 

A  copy  of  this  report  was  by  the  Directors  sent  out  to  Bengal,  where  Mr. 
Macpherson  was- then  performing  so  important  a  part  in  the  government  of  India. 
It  was  a  call  upon  Mm  for  a  defence  of  his  own  conduct  and  of  theirs.  The 
apology  was  written,  under  date  the  30th  of  March,  1789.  It  consisted  of  the 
following  particulars ;  First,  an  assertion,  that  the  transactions  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  for  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  were  made  fully  known  to  the  Company's 
Governor  of  Madras,  at  the  time  when  he  entered  into  the  Company's  service, 
and  that  he  had  never  presented  any  memorial  of  those  transactions  to  the 
Nabob,  but  what  had  that  Governor's  approbation ;  Secondly,  of  a  display 
of  the  meritorious  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Government  in  Bengal,  from  the 
time  when  he  became  a  member  of  it  * 

Upon  the  first  part  of  this  apology,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  it  consisted 

*  For  these  facts,  see  the  Third  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  formed  in  1781  ;  and  Mr. 
Macpherson's  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  Calcutta,  30th  of  March,  1783,  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  among  the  papers  laid  before  them  in  1787* 
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Book  VI.  entirely  of  his  owh  affirmation  of  what  passed  between  himself  and  a  man  that 
itrs  was  <^ea<^  Besides,  if  i'  was  true,  it  only  proved  that  a  certain  governor  sanc- 
tioned a  certain  conduct ;  not  that  such  conduct  was  innocent.  The  secret  con- 
currence of  a  governor,  if  in  any  thing  wrong,  was  a  collusion  between 
two  individuals,  not  the  sanction  of  government.  Upon  the  second  part,  an 
observation  equally  conclusive  was,  that  the  plea  was  foreign  to  the  charge ;  for 
surely  the  acts  of  the  Supreme  Council,  whether  excellent  or  the  reverse,  during 
the  time  in  which  Mr.  Macpherson  had  possessed  a  seat  at  the  Board,  were  no 
proof  that  nearly  twenty  years  before  he  had  not  committed  an  act,  which  ought 
to  have  excluded  him'  from  the  service. 

As  Mr.  Hastings  remained  in  India  till  the  passing  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  left  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  his  recall,  Mr.  Macpherson  had  time  to  rise  to  seniority 
in  the  Council;  and  by  virtue  of  his  station,  occupied,  when  left  vacant,  the 
Governor-General's  chair. 
State  of  the  The  state  of  the  revenues;  the  affairs  of  Oude ;  apd  the  proceedings  of  Scindia, 
government,  the  great  Mahratta  chief,  occupied  first  the  attention  of  the  new  administration. 
The  state,  in  which  Mr.  Macpherson  received  the  government,  he  represents 
as  far  from  happy  and  prosperous.  In  a  statement,  bearing  date  the  4th  of 
March,  1785,  "  The  public  distress,"  he  says,  "  was  never  so  pressing  as  in  this 
moment.  The  season  of  the  heavy  collections  is  over ;  the  demands  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  are  most  pressing ;  and  our  arrears  to  the  army  are  upwards  of 
fifty  lacs."  *  To  the  Court  of  Directors,  when  rendering  an  account  of  his 
government  upon  the  intimation  of  his  recall,  he  represents  himself,  as  having 
been  called  upon  "  to  act  as  their  Governor-General,  at  a  season  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  when  the  close  of  a  ruinous  war,  and  the  relaxed  habits  of  their 
service,  had  left  all  their  armies  in  arrear,  and  their  presidencies  in  disorder."  f 
The  loose  language,  in  which  the  Indian  Governors  indulge,  makes  it  impossible 

*  Letter  to  Major  Palmer,  printed  among  extracts  from  papers  in  No.  2,  vol.  vii.  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  of  March,  1786. 
1  t  Copy' of  a  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  10th  August,  1786,  printed  by  order  of 

the  House  of  Commons— The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1810,  in  their 
Third  Report,  p.  870,  say,  "  The  effects  of  the  war  which  ended  in  the  year  1783  were  parti- 
cularly prejudicial  to  the  financial  system  of  India.  The  revenues  had  been  absorbed,  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  both  the  civil  and  military  branches  of  the  service  were  greatly  in  arrear;  the 
credit  of  the  Company  was  extremely  depressed :  and,  added  to  ail,  the  whole  system  had  fallen 
into  such  irregularity  and  confusion,  that  the  real  state  of  affairs  could  not  be  ascertained  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  year  1785-6."  Sttch  is  the  state,  in  which  India  w«s  left,  by  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Hastings. 
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to  know  very  exactly  what  Mr.  Macpherson  indicated,  by  the  tenn  "  relaxed  Chap.  I. 
habits  "  of  the  service ;  undoubtedly,  however,  he  meant  bad  government ;  since  ^^C~ 
he  described  them  as  among  the  causes  of  some  of  the  worst  effects,— armies 
all  in  arrear — and  presidencies  all  in  disorder. 

The  Governor-General  and  Council  stood  pledged  to  Mr.  Hastings  for  the  Nabob  of 
maintenance  of  his  new  system  for  the  management  of  Oude.  To  reduce,  however, 
the  drain  upon  the  Nabob's  treasury  produced  by  allowances  and  gratuities  to  the 
Company's  servants,  a  rule  was  introduced,  that  every  thing  of  this  nature 
should  appear  upon  the  face  of  his  accounts,  be  recorded  by  the  Council,  and 
transmitted  for  the  inspection  of  the  Court  of  Directors*  A  body  of  troops  had 
been  assigned  by  the  Nabob  to  Mr.  Hastings,  as  a  body  guard,  during  his 
residence  in  Oude ;  and  to  these  troops  had  been  appointed  British  officers  at  the 
Nabob's  expense.  This  too  was  a  burthen  upon  the  Nabob  which  the  Governor- 
General  deemed  it  improper  any  longer  to  impose.  The  expense,  however,  of  Major 
Palmer,  the  private  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  left  at  the  seat  o£  the  Nabob  when 
the  ostensible  resident  wqs  withdrawn,  he  was  induced  "  from  motives  (he  says) 
of  delicacy,  to  the  late  Governor-General,  and  his  arrangements  in  the  upper 
provinces,"  not  immediately  to  remove ;  though  the  expense  was  enormous,*  and 
the  agent  employed  for  no  other  function  than  to  transmit  to  the  Presidency  the 
letters  of  the  Vizir  and  present  those  addressed  to  him  by  the  Governor- 
General.  The  Futty-gur  detachment,  from  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
on  the  frontiers  of  Oude,  it  was  also,  for  the  present,  deemed  unsafe  to  withdraw. 
But  the  Governor-General  declared  his  resolution  of  confining  the  military  burthen 
imposed  upon  the  Vizir  to  the  smallest  amount,  consistent  with  the  security  of  his 
dominions ;  and  for  this  he  conceived  that  one  complete  brigade,  in  constant  rea- 
diness, and  punctually  paid,  would  suffice,  f 

The  proceedings  of  Scindia  were  already  an  object  of  great  jealousy,  if  not  of  Scindia. 
dread.  In  1781,  Mr.  Hastings,  apparently  engrossed  by  one  object,  the  accom- 
plishment of  peace  with  Scindia,  and  through  his  medium  with  the  government 
at  Poonah,  overlooked  or  misunderstood  the  dangers  which  were  involved  in  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  Mahratta  chief,  and  expressly  instructed  the  English 
ambassador  to  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  designs  which  he  entertained 
against  the  remaining  territories  of  the  Mogul  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  17&S* 

*  In  all  1 12,9502.  of  which  22,800/.  was  in  salary  to  Major  Palmer  alone.  The  expense  of  the 
residency,  under  Mr.  Brigtow,  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  represented  as  frightfully  enormous, 
amdunted  to  64,202/.    See  Burke's  Charges,  No.  16,  sect.  89. 

f  See  the  letter  to  Major  Palmer,  quoted  in  the  preceding  page. 
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Book  VL  died  Nujeef  Khaa,  whose  talents  had,  even  in  its  present  decline,  given  a  portion  of 
Vk~^~^  stability  to  the  imperial  throne.  The  remaining  chiefs  hy  whom  it  was  surrounded 
immediately  broke  into  general  discord  In  the  petty,  but  virulent  warfare  in 
|J«h^J^ror' which  they  engaged,  the  unhappy"  Emperor  was  banded  from  hand  to  hand, 
according  as  jeach,  attaining  a  precarious  ascendancy,  became  master  of  his  person; 
aad  he  was  equally  enslaved,  and  oppressed  by  them  all.  About  six  months 
after  the  death  of  Nujeef  Khan,  Mr.  Hastings,  though  he  had  directed  Colonel 
Muir,  not  to  insert  any  thing  in  the  treaty  with  Scindia  "  which  might  expressly 
mark  our  knowledge  of  his  views,  or  concurrence  in  them,"  namely,  his  views  on 
the  territory  of  Shah  Aukun ;  and  though  he  had  on  that  occasion  declared,  that 
"  our  connexion  with  the  Mogul  had  long  been  suspended,  and  he  wished  never 
to  see  it  renewed,  as  it  had  proved  a  fatal  drain  to  the  wealth  of  Bengal,  and 
the  treasury  of  the  Company,"  sent  certain  agents,  among  whom  were  Major 
Browne,  and  M^jor  Davy,  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  at  Delhi ;  and,  by  means 
of  them,  entered  into  negotiations,  if  not  engagements,  of  which  the  nature  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  appears,  that  an  offer  was  made,  on  condi- 
tions which  tvere  accepted,  to  provide  far  the  expense  of  any  troops  which  the 
King  might  require;  and  Major  Browne,  in  his  dispatch  to  Mr.  Hastings,  laid 
before  the  Board,  declared,  that  "  The  business  of  assisting  the  Shah  can  and 
must  go  on,  if  wt  wish  to  be  secure  in  India,  or  regarded  as  a  nation  of  faith 
and  honour."  *  The  proposition,  however,  which  Was  made  by  the  Governor* 
General,  to  grant  assistance  to  the  Mogul,  was  disrelished' by  the  other  members 
of  the  Board  ;  and  the  scheme  was  defeated.  At  what  mark  it  was  aimed, 
we  no  where  distinctly  perceive.f  "  I  avow,'9  says  Mr.  Hastings,  "  that  I  would 
have  afforded  effectual  assistance  to  the  Mogul,  that  is,  to  the  King  Shah  Aukun, 
if  powers  had  been  granted  to  me ;  but  my  Council  differed  in  opinion  with  me, 
and  nothing  was  done."  This  is  all  the  information  which,  in  his  answer  to  the 
charge  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Hastings  condescends  to  yield.  When  urging  upon 
the  Directors  his  wishes  for  sending  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mogul,  he  had 
indeed  held  a  language,  contradictory  both  to  his  former  and  his  subsequent 
declarations.  If  the  King's  authority,  he  said,  u  is  suffered  to  receive  its  final 
extinction,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  power  may  arise  out  of  its  ruins,  or 
what  events  may  be  linked  in  the  same  chain  of  revolution  with  it.    But  your 

•  Letter  from  Major  Brown  to  Mr.  Hastings,  dated  at  Delhi,  80th  December,  1783. 

f  The  papers  on  this  subject  were  refused  by  ministry,  or  rather  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  minister.  See  the  Debates  in  Parliament,  under  date  March  7th  and 
18th,  1786. 
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interests  may  suffer  by  it :  your  reputation  certainly  «?i#— as  his  right  to  bur  Chap.  I. 
assistance  has  been  constantly  acknowledged — and,  by  a  train  of  consequences  to  ^J^~ 
which  our  government  has  not  intentionally  given  birth,  but  most  especially  by 
the  movements,  which  its  influence,  by  too  near  an  approach,  has  excited,  it  has 
unfortunately  become  the  efficient  instrument  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Ring's 
present  distresses  and  dangers."  Mr.  Burke,  however,  affirms,  with  a  strength 
which  the  circumstances  will  not  warrant,  that  the  pretended  desire  of  Mr. 
Hastings  to  free  the  Emperor  from  thraldom  under  the  Delhi  chiefs,  was  not  his 
real  design,  because  not  consistent  with  some  of  his  declarations,  and  some  of  his 
acts.  While  Mr.  Hastings  was  at  Lucknow,  in  1784,  the  eldest  son,  and  heir 
apparent  of  the  Emperor,  repaired  to  Oude,  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General and.  Nabob.  He  was  received  with  marks  of  distinction,  which  had 
no  tendency  to  extinguish  hope,  and  was  described  by  Mr.  Hastings  as  a 
person  of  considerable  qualifications,  well  versed  in  affairs.  His  solicitations  for 
aid  to  deliver  his  father  from  oppression,  and  re-establish  in  some  degree  the  for- 
tunes of  his  house,  Mr.  Hastings  informed  him,  were  opposed,  by  the  present 
temper  of  the  English  nation,  as  well  as  by  that  of  his  colleagues  in  the  govern- 
ment; and  he  advised  an  intermediate  application  to  Scindia,  as  the  most 
powerful  Mahratta  Prince,  the  ally  of  the  English  nation,  and  a  man  who,  unless 
early  prevented,  was  likely  to  take  an  opposite  part.  To  Scindia,  Mr.  Hastings, 
as  he  informed  the  Court  of  Directors,  had  himself  written,  on  the  very  first 
advice  he  received  of  the  flight  of  the  Mogul  Prince,  not  only  to  apprize  him  of 
that  event,  but  to  solicit  his  advice.  Scindia  immediately  sent  to  Lucknow  his 
familiar  and  confidential  ministers,  with  whom  Mr.  Hastings  held  several  secret 
conferences,  without  the  presence  even  of  a  secretary.  He  reported  no  more  than 
the  result  of  these  conferences ;  namely,  "  that  the  inclinations  of  the  Mahratta 
chief  were  not  very  dissimilar  from  his  own  ; "  and  he  added,  that  neither  in  this, 
nor  in  any  other  instance,  would  he  suffer  himself  to  be  drawn  into  measures 
which  should  tend  to  weaken  the  connexion  between  the  English  government 
and  Scindia;  "  nor,  in  this,  even  to  oppose  his  inclinations."  What  his  inclina- 
tions were,  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  with  Colonel  Muir,  the  reader  will 
remember :  What  were  the  recent  declarations  of  Mr.  Hastings,  respecting  the 
obligations  both  of  justice  and  of  policy,  to  support  the  Emperor,  has  been  imme- 
diately stated :  What  were  the  inclinations  of  Scindia  at  the  present  moment,  Mr. 
Hastings  is  far  from  disclosing ;  The  actions  of  Scindia  made  them  soon  distinctly 
appear*     The  Emperor,  from  the  impulse  of  a  feeble  mind,  which  deems  any 

*  The  insinuations  of  Mr.  Burke  that  the  negotiation  of  the  Governor-General  with  the  Mogul 
VOL.  III.  C 
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Book  VI.  evil  less  than  that  under  which  it  is  immediately  wfferijog,  listened  to  the  insididu* 
^~7J]C~'  overtures  of  Scindia,  who  offered  him  deliverance  from  the  undutifiil  servants  that 
enthralled  him.  Partly  by  intrigue,  and  partly  by  force,  Scindia  got  possession 
easily  of  the  imperial  person,  and  with  the  imperial  person,  of  all  the  pretensions, 
and  all  the  territories,  which  belonged  to  the  imperial  throne.  JNor  was  it  long 
before  he  manifested  the  value  of  th^t  friendship  of  his  to  the  English,  which  Mr. 
Hastings  claimed  so  much  of  merit  for  maintaining.  Mr.  Hastings  had  not  yet 
left  Calcutta,  when  a  body  of  the  Seiks  invaded  Rohilcund ;  and  it  was  on  strong 
grounds  believed,  that  they  received  encouragement  from  Scindia  to  the  attempt 
That  ambitious  chief  proceeded  in  his  plans  with  so  much  expedition,  that 
before  the  end  of  March  he  was  master  of  Agra ;  and  the  fort  of  Ally  Ghur, 
which  could  not  long  be  defended,  remained,  in  that  part  of  India,  the  only  place 
of  strength,  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Vizir,  which  was  not  in  his  power.  He 
afforded  protection  to  Cheyte  Sing,  and  gave  him  ^  command  in  his  army.  He 
had  already  treated  the  Vizir  with  so  little  delicacy,  that  nothing  but  the  prospect 
of  effectual  resistance,  as  Major  Palmer  and  Mr.  Anderson  united  in  representing, 
could  be  expected  to  restrain  him  within  the  bounds  of  justice.*  What  was  more, 
fre  compelled  the  Emperor  to  declare  him  Vicegerent  of  the  Mogul  empire,  an 
authority  which  superseded  that  of  the  Vizir ;  and  consolidated  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mahrattas  all  the  legal  sovereignty  of  India.  These  advantages  he  failed  not 
to  direct  immediately  against  the  Company  themselves ;  and  incited  the  Mogul 
to  make  a  demand  of  the  tribute  due  to  him  from  the  English.  On  the  charge, 
however,  of  connivance  with  the  designs  of  Scindia,  Mr.  Hastings  has  the  follow- 

covered  an  insidious  design  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  Scindia,  receives  its  greatest  confirma- 
tion from  what  Mr.  Pitt  was  brought  to  say  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1786,  in  the  debate  on  the  production  of  Delhi  papers.  "  If  he  were  inclined  to  lay  open  secrets 
which  the  interests  of  the  country  required  should  be  concealed,  he  could  easily  prove,"  he  said, 
« that  the  junction  of  the  Mogul  with  the  Mahratta  powers  was  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the 
Company."  Two  other  objects,  which  were  always  found  an  efficient  source  of  terror,  as  terror  is 
always,  in  such  hands,  a  most  convenient  instrument  of  persuasion,  were,  on  this  occasion,  brought 
forward  by  the  minister.  These  were,  Tippoo  Saib,  and  the  French.  These  two,  he  said,  were, 
at  that  time,  plotting  against  the  Company ;  and  Tippoo  was  making  efforts,  by  holding  out  daz- 
zling projects  to  the  Mogul,  to  realize  the  great  advantage  of  the  imperial  authority  and  name. 
"  In  order  to  counteract  this,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  "  it  became  necessary  for  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  Court  of  Delhi,  and  by 
that  means  secure  to  their  employers  that  great  body  of  strength  and  influence  which  would' natu- 
rally result  from  the  countenance  of  the  Shah."  Ibid.  It  was  "  a  body  of  strength  and  influence  " 
on  which  Mr.  Hastings  set  a  high  value,  in  his  instructions  for  the  negotiation  with  Scindia  I 
*  Extracts  frpm  Papers  in  No.  2,  vol.  vii.  ut  supra. 
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ing  words,  *  I  declare,  that  I  entered  into  no  negotiations  with  Madajee  Scindia  Chap.  I. 
for  delivering  the  Mogul  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas ;  but  I  must  have  been  ^^7~^ 
a  madman  indeed,  if  I  hail  involved  the  Company  in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas, 
because  the  Mogul,  as  his  last  resource,  had  thrown  himself  under  the  protection 
6f  Madajee  Scindia.'9  *  The  question  is,  whether  he  did  not  more  surely  prepare 
a  war  with  t*he  Mahrattas,  by  allowing  Scindia  to  feed  his  presumption  and  his 
power,  with  all  the  resources  and  pretensions  of  the  imperial  throne. 

The  power  of  Scindia  over  the  Mogul  family  was  not  complete,  so  long  as  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  remained  out  of  his  hands.  Towards  the  end  of 
March  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  him  by  Scindia,  of  which  the  object  was 
his  return  to  Delhi.  The  conditions  offered  were  extremely  favourable.  "  This 
convinced  me,"  said  Major  Palmer,  w  they  were  insidious ;  and  I  earnestly 
recommended  that  the  Prince  should  not  trust  to  promises ;  as,  without  security 
for  their  performance,  he  would  expose  his  dignity,  his  succession,  and  even  his  . 
life,  to  the  greatest  hazard."  Major  Palmer  continues,  *  I  consider  the  interests 
of  the  Company,  and  the  Vizir,  as  deeply  involved  in  the  fate  of  the  Prince. 
Whilst  he  continues  under  the  protection  of  the  Vizir  and  the  Company,  the 
usurpation  of  the  Mahrattas  rtlist  be  incomplete  ;  but,  if  he  should  fall  under 
their  power,  it  will  be  perpetuated,  and  the  consequences  of  their  being  perma- 
nently established  in  the  authority  of  the  empire,  would  be  truly  alarming  to  the 
peace  of  the  Vizir's,  and  the  Company's  dominions."  The  Major  added,  "  It  win 
not  only  be  impracticable  to  withdraw  the  Futty  Ghirf  detachment,  in  the  event 
of  Scindia's  obtaining  a  firm  footing  in  the  Dooab,  which  is  his  aim,  and  which 
he  has  nearly  accomplished ; — but  it  will  also  be  necessary  for  the  Vizir  to  main- 
tain a  respectable  body  of  cavalry  to  act  with  the  Company's  infantry  for  the 
protection  of  his  dominions.  And  his  Excellency  is  so  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
growing  power  of  the  Mahrattas  in  his  neighbourhood,  tfiat  I  am  convinced  he 
will  readily  adopt  any  practicable  plan  for  securing  himself  against  the  conse- 
quences of  it."f 

The  Board  of  Control,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Mr.  Henry  Dundas,  Board  of  Con- 
had  not  been  long,  in  the  exercise  df  its  functions,  when  it  manifested  pretty  li^pay- 
deariy  the  ends  which  it  was  calculated  to  promote.  P**  witi?°* 

*  inquiry,  of  toe 

debts  of  th< 
Nabob  of 


*  inquiry,  of  to 

So  strong  a  conviction  was  impressed  upon  Englishmen  in  general  of  the  evil  £?bt8  of  &* 
resulting  from  the  magnitude  of  the  debts  due  to  British  subjects  by  the  Nabob  a?cou 


*  Mr.  Hastings*  Answer  to  the  Nineteenth,  Eighteenth,  and  Seventeenth  articles  of  Charge, 
t  Letter  from  the  agent  in  Oude,  dated  Lucknow,  1st  April,  1785 ;  Extracts  from  Papers,  ut 
supra* 
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Book  VI.  of  Carnatic,  of  the  fraudulent  methods  by  which  they  had  been  contracted,  an<£ 
^■^""^^  the  mischievous  purposes  which  the  Nabob  pursued,  by  acknowledging  debts, 
where  nothing  had  been  received,  and  nothing  but  a  dangerous  co-operation  was 
expected  in  return ;  that  in  every  one  of  the  schemes  which  the  late  reformers  had 
proposed  for  the  government  of  India,  a  provision  had  been  included  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  those  enormous  and  suspicious  contracts.  In  Mr.  Dundas's  lull,  it  was 
proposed,  that  the  Governor-General  and  Council  "  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  present  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  inquire  into 
and  ascertain,  the  origin,  nature,  and  amount  of  his  just  debts,"  and  take  the 
most  speedy  and  effectual  measures  for  discharging  them.  A  provision  to  the 
same  effect,  and  couched  very  nearly  in  the  self-same  words,  was  contained  in 
Mr.  Fox's  bill ;  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like  evil  in  future,  it  was 
declared  "  unlawful  for  any  servant,  civil  or  military,  of  the  Company,  to  be 
engaged  in  the  borrowing  or  lending  of  any  money,  or  in  any  money  transaction 
whatsoever,  with  any  protected  or  other  native  prince"  The  clause  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
act  was  in  the  following  words.  "  Whereas  very  large  sums  of  money  are  claimed 
to  be  due  to  British  subjects  by  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,. . .  •  be  it  enacted,  That  the 
Court  of  Directors  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  take  into  consideration  the  origin 
and  justice  of  the  said  demands, — and  that  they  shall  give  such  orders  to  their 
Presidencies  and  servants  abroad  for  completing  the  investigation  thereof,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  shall  require ;  and  for  establishing,  in  concert  with  the  Nabob, 
such  fund,  for  the  discharge  of  those  debts  which  shall  appear  to  be  justly  due* 
as  shall  appear  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  Company,  the  security  of  the 
creditors,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  said  Nabob." 

The  Directors,  from  the  words  of  this  enactment  concluded,  as  any  body  would 
conclude,  that  this  inquiry  respecting  these  alleged  debts  was  a  trust,  expressly  and 
exclusively  devolved  upon  them;  and  that  an  inquiry  into  "the  origin  and 
justice  of  the  said  demands  "  implied  (what  was.  absolutely  necessary  to  the  end 
which  seemed  to  be  proposed,  the  separation  of  the  false  from  the  true)  that 
scrutiny  should  be  made  into  each  particular  case.  .  They  proceeded  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  obligations,  which  this  enactment  seemed  to  lay  upon  them ;  drew 
up  a  set  of  instructions  for  the  Presidencies  and  servants  abroad ;  and  trans* 
mitted  them  for  approbation  to  the  Board  of  ControL  . 

They  were  not  a  little  surprised,  to  find  the  Board  of  Control  take  the  whole 
business  out  of  their  hands.  The  Board  of  Control  thought  proper  to  divide  the 
debts  of  the  Nabob  into  three  classes ;  1.  A  class  consolidated,  as  it  was  called* 
in  the  year  1767,  constituting  what  it  called  the  loan  of  1767 ;  2.  A  class  con.- 
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traded  for  paying  the  arrears  of  certain  cavalry  discharged  in  1777,  which  it    Chap.  L 


1785- 


called  the  cavalry  loan ;  3.  Another  class,  which  it  called  the  consolidated  debt 
of  1777.  And  it  ordered,  that  all  these  three  classes  should  be  discharged,  with- 
out any  inquiry. 

As  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  funds  for  that  discharge  could  arise ;  and 
twelve  lacs  annually  were  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  the  following  order 
was  prescribed:  That  the  debt  consolidated  in  1767  be' made  up*  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1784  with  the  current  interest  at  ten  per  cent.;  the  cavalry  loan 
made  up  to  the  same  period,  with  the  current  interest  at  twelve  per  cent. ;  the 
debt  consolidated  in  1777  made  up  to  the  same  period  with  the  current  interest 
at  twelve  per  cent,  to  November,  1781,  and  from  thence  with  the  current 
interest  at  six  per  cent. :  That  the  annual  twelve  lacs  should  be  applied ;  1.  To 
the  growing  interest  on  the  cavalry  loan  at  twelve  per  cent. ;  2.  To  the  growing 
interest  on  the  debt  of  1777  at  six  per  cent. ;  3.  Of  the  remainder,  one  half  to 
the  payment  of  the  growing  interest,  and  liquidation  of  the  principal  of  the 
loan  of  1767,  the  other  half  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  which  the  Nabob, 
beside  his  debt  to  individuals,  owed  to  the  Company:  That  when  the  loan 
of  1767  should  thus  be  discharged,  the  twelve  lacs  should  be  applied;  1.  To 
the  growing  interest  of  the  loan  of  1777;  2.  Of  the  remainder,  one  half  to  pay 
the  interest  and  liquidate  the  principal  of  the  cavalry  loan,  the  other  half  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt  to  the  Company :  That  when  the  cavalry  loan  should  thus 
be  discharged,  the  twelve  lacs  should  be  applied,  in  the  proportion  of  five  lacs  to 
the  interest  and  principal  of  the  loan  of  i777,  seven  lacs  to  the  debt  due  to  the 
Company :  And  lastly,  when  the  debt  to  the  Company  should  thus  be  dis- 
charged, that  the  whole  of  the  twelve  lacs  should  go  to  the  extinction  of  the 
debt  of  1777. 

The  Directors  remonstrated,  but  very  humbly,  "  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  Th«  Direotow 

#  .  remonstrate 

It  is  with  extreme  concern  that  w;e  express  a  difference  of  opinion  with  your  against  that 
Bight  Honourable  Board,  in  this  early  exercise  of  your  controling  power ;  but, mea8Uro' 
in  so  novel  an  institution,  it  can  scarce  be  thought  extraordinary,,  if  the  exact 
boundaries  of  our  respective  functions  and  duties  should  not  at  once,  on  either 
side,  be  precisely  and  familiarly  understood,  and  therefore  confide  in  your  justice 
and  candour  for  believing  that  we  have  no  wish  to  evade  or  frustrate  the  salutary 
purposes  of  your  institution,  as  we  on  our  part  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  you 
have  no  wish  to  encroach  on  the  legal  powers  of  the  East  India  Company :  we 
shall  proceed  to  state  our  objections  to  such  of  the  amendments  as  appear  to  us. 

*  "  Made  up,"  means,  augmented  by  the  addition  of  interest  due. 
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Book  VT.  to  be  either  insufficient,  inexpedient,  or  unwarranted."  And  under  the  head  of, 
V""^g  '  private  debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  "  Your  are  pleased,"  they  say,  "  to  sub- 
stantiate  at  once  the  justice  of  all  those  demands,  which  the  act  requires  us  to 
investigate."  After  "  submitting,"  which  is  all  that  they  presume  to  do,  "  to 
the  consideration"  of  the  Board,  whether  "  the  express  direction  of  the  act,  to 
examine  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  debts,"  had  thus  been  u  complied  with ;" 
and  likewise  "  submitting,"  whether  inquiry  could  have  done  any  harm ;  they 
add,  "  But  to  your  appropriation  of  the  fund,  our  duty  requires  that  we  should 
state  our  strongest  dissent.  Our  right  to  be  paid  the  arrears  of  those  expenses 
by  which,  almost  to  our  own  ruin,  we  have  preserved  the  country,  and  all  the 
property  connected  with  it,  from  felling  a  prey  to  a  foreign  conqueror,  surely 
stands  paramount  to  all  claims,  for  former  debts,  upon  the  revenues  of  a  country 
so  preserved,  even  if  the  legislature  had  not  expressly  limited  the  assistance  to 
be  given  to  private  creditors  to  be  such  as  should  be  consistent  with  our  rights. 
The  Nabob  had,  long  before  passing  the  act,  by  treaty  with  our  Bengal  govern- 
ment, agreed  to  pay  us  seven  lacs  of  pagodas,  as  part  of  the  twelve  lacs,  in 
liquidation  of  those  arrears ;  of  which  seven  lacs  the  arrangement  you  have 
been  pleased  to  lay  down  would  take  away  from  us  more  than  the  half  and  give 
it  to  private  creditors,  of  whose  demands  there  are  only  about  a  sixth  part  which 
do  not  stand  in  a  predicament  that  you  declare  would  not  entitle  them  to  any 
aid  or  protection  from  us  in  the  recovery  thereof,  were  it  not  upon  grounds  of 
expediency.  Until  our  debt  shall  be  discharged,  we  can  by  no  means  consent 
to  give  up  any  part  of  the  seven  lacs  to  the  private  creditors."4 
The  measure  The  correspondence  upon  this  subject  between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the 
HwBeofCom!  Board  of  Control  passed  during  the  months  of  October  and  November  in  the 
ed°b8:Mrfend  year  1^84,  The  Board  of  Control  persisted  in  the  plan  which  it  had  originally 
Dundas.  adopted.  And  on  the  28th  of  February,  1785,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Fox,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  directions  which  had  in  consequence  been 
transmitted  to  India,  should  be  laid  before  the  House.  A  vehement  debate 
ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Burke  delivered  that  celebrated  speech,  which  he  after- 
wards published,  under  the  title  of  "  Mr.  Burke's  Speech,  on  the  Motion  made 
for  Papers  relative  to  the  Directions  for  charging  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Private 
Debts  to  Europeans,  on  the  Revenues  of  the  Carnatic."  Mr.  Dundas  defended 
the  Board  of  Control :  By  showing  that*  whatever  might  be  the  natural  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  legislature  commanding  inquiry,,  and  com- 

*  Beside  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  these  documents  are  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Burke'* 
Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts. 
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milting  that  inquiry  to  the  Ccfurt  of  Directors ;  it  was  yet  very  possible  for  die  Chap.  L 
strong  party  to  torture  them  into  a  meaning,  which  enabled  the  strong  party  to  <~7^T~J 
do  what  it  pleased :  By  asserting  that  the  Directors  had  sufficient  materials  in 
the  India  House,  for  deciding  upon  all  three  classes  of  debts ;  though  the  opinion 
of  the  Directors  themselves  was  precisely  the  reverse :  By  observing,  that,  if  any 
improper  claim  under  any  of  the  three  classes  was  preferred,  it  was  open  to  the 
Nabob,  to  the  Company,  and  to  the  other  creditors  to  object.  The  only  end 
which,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  report  of  his  speech,  he  held  forth  as 
about  to  be  gained,  by  superseding  that  inquiry  which  all  men  but  himself  and 
his  majority  in  parliament  would  have  concluded  to  be  the  command  of  the 
legislature,  was,  that  this  measure  would  not  leave  "  the  Nabob  an  opportunity 
to  plead  in  excuse  for  not  keeping  his  payments  to  the  Company,  that  he  was 
Jiarassed  by  the  applications  of  his  private  creditors,"  * 

Mr.  Burke  took  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  Indian  policy  of  the  ministers.  The  motive  af 
The  most  curious  and  important  part  of  his  speech,  and  that  is  important  indeed,  ^^pt  pariia- 
is  the  part  where  he  undertakes  to  show  what  was  the  real  motive  for  super-  JJJJJJJJ*1*  mfl,i^ 
ceding  that  inquiry  which  was  called  for  by  the  legislature,  and  deciding  at  once* 
aod  in  the  lump,  upon  a  large  amount  of  suspicious,  and  more  than  suspicious 
demands.    The  motive,  which  he  affirms,  and  in  support  of  which  he  adduces  as 
great  a  body  of  proof  as  it  is  almost  ever  possible  to  bring  to  a  fact  of  such  a 
description,  (facts  of  that  description,  though  of  the  highest  order  of  importance, 
fwe  too  apt  to  exhibit  few  of  those  marks  which  are  commonly  relied  upon  as 
matter  of  evidence),  was  no  other  than  that  black  and  baneful  source  of  all  our 
misgovemment,  and  almost  all  our  misery,  Parliamentary  Influence.    It  was 
to  hold  the  corrupt  benefit  of  a  large  parliamentary  interest,  created  by  the 
creditors  and  creatures,  fraudulent  and  not  fraudulent,  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot* 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Burke,  the  ministry  of  1784  decided  they  should  all, 

*  How  wretched  his  foresight,  if  he  really  was  sincere  in  this  opinion,  and  how  little  he  wa» 
capable  of  calculating  the  effects  of  his  own  measures,  soon  appeared  by  the  event.  "  The  actual 
loss/'  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  by  this  proceeding  of  the  Board  of  Control  is  not  limited  to  the  large 
sum  which  has  been  paid :  for  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Dundas  had  in  that  manner 
admitted,  without  any  kind  of  inquiry,  the  whole  claims  of  the  consolidated  debt  of  1777,  served1 
as  a  strong  inducement  to  others,  to  get  from  the  Nabob  obligations  or  bonds  of  any  description, 
in  hopes  that  some  future  good-natured  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  would  do  the  same  for 
them.  We  accordingly  find  that  an  enormous  debt  of  near  thirty  millions  sterling  was  very  soon, 
formed  after  that  act  of  Mr.  Dundas,  and  urgent  applications  were  soon  again  made  to  have  the 
claims  paid  in  the  same  manner."  Speech  of  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.  at  a  general  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors at  the  East  India  House,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1814,  p.  23.  ' 
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Book  VI.  whether  fraudulent  or  not  fraudulent,  receive  their  demands,  f*  Paul  Benfield  ii 
^~tf£^  the  grand  parliamentary  reformer.  What  region  in  the  empire,  what  city,  what 
borough,  what  county,  what  tribunal  in  this  kingdom,  is  not  full  of  his  labours. 
In  order  to  station  a  steady  phalanx  for  all  future  reforms,  this  public-spirited 
usurer,  amidst  his  charitable  toils  for  the  relief  of  India,  did  not  forget  the  poor 
rotten  constitution  of  his  native  country.  For  her,  he  did  not  disdain  to  stoop 
to  the  trade  of  a  wholsesale  upholsterer  for  this  house,  to  furnish  it,  not  with  the 
faded  tapestry  figures  of  antiquated  merit,  such  as  decorate,  and  may  reproach, 
some  other  houses,  but  with  real,  solid,  living  patterns  of  true  modern  virtue. 
Paul  Benfield  made  (reckoning  himself)  no  fewer  than  eight  members  in  the  last 
parliament.  What  copious  streams  of  pure  blood  must  he  not  have  transfused 
into  the  veins  of  the  present  T 

But  the  occasions  of  Mr.  Benfield  had  called  him  to  India.  "  It  was,  there- 
fore," continues  Mr.  Burke,  "  not  possible  for  the  minister  to  consult  personally 
with  this  great  man.  What  then  was  he  to  do  ?  Through  a  sagacity  that  never 
foiled  him  in  these  pursuits,  he  found  out  in  Mr.  Benfield's  representative  his 
exact  resemblance.  A  specific  attraction,  by  which  he  gravitates  towards  all: 
such  characters,  soon  brought  our  minister  into  a  close  connexion  with  Mr.  Ben- 
field's  agent  and  attorney ;  that  is,  with  the  grand  contractor  (whom  I  name  to 
honour)  Mr.  Richard  Atkinson ;  a  name  that  will  be  well  remembered  as  long 
as  the  records  of  this  house,  as  long  as  the  records  of  the  British  treasury,  as 
long  as  the  monumental  debt  of  England,  shall  endure !  This  gentleman,  Sir, 
acts  as  attorney  for  Mr.  Paul  Benfield.  Every  one  who  hears  me  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  sacred  friendship  and  the  mutual  attachment  that  subsist 
between  him  and  the  present  minister.  As  many  members  as  chose  to  attend 
in  the  first  session  of  this  parliament  can  best  tell  their  own  feelings  at  the 
scenes  which  were  then  acted."  After  representing  this  Atkinson  as  the  man 
whose  will  directed  in  framing  the  articles  of  Mr.  Pitt's  East  India  Bill,  Mr. 
Burke  proceeds :  u  But  it  was  necessary  to  authenticate  the  coalition  between 
the  men  of  intrigue  in  India,  and  the  minister  of  intrigue  in  England,  by  a 
studied  display  of  the  power  of  this  their  connecting  link.  Every  trust,  every 
honour,  every  distinction,  was  to  be  heaped  upon  him.  He  was  at  once  made  a 
Director  of  the  India  Company ;  made  an  Alderman  of  London ;  and  to  be 
made,  if  ministry  could  prevail  (and  I  am  sorry  to  say  how  near,  how  very  near 
they  were  to  prevailing)  representative  of  the  capital  of  this  kingdom.  But  to 
secure  his  services  against  all  risk,  he  was  brought  in  for  a  ministerial  borough. 
,0n  his  part  he  was  not  wanting  in  zeal  for  the  common  cause.     His  advertise- 
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inents  show  bis  motives,  aid  the  merits  upon  which  he  stood.  For  your  minister,  Chap.  I. 
this  worn-out  veteran  submitted  to  enter  into  the  dusty  field  of  the  London  con- 
test ;  and  you  all  remember  that  in  the  same  virtuous  cause,  he  submitted  to 
keep  a  sort  of  public  office,  or  counting-house,  where  the  whole  business  of  the 
last  general  election  was  managed.  It  was  openly  managed,  by  the  direct  agent 
and  attorney  of  BenfiekL  It  was  managed  upon  Indian  principles,  and  for  an 
Indian  interest  This  was  the  golden  cup  of  abominations;  tins  the  chalice  of 
the  fornications  «f  rapine,  winy,  and  oppression,  which  was  held  out  by  the 
gorgeous  Eastern  harlot;  which  so  many  of  the  people,  so  many  of  the  nobles  of 
this  land,  had  drained  to  the  vary  dregs.  Do  you  think  that  no  reckoning  was 
to  follow  this  lewd  debauch?  that  no  payment  was  to  be  demanded  lor  this  riot 
of  public  drunkenness,  and  national  prostitution  ?  Here !  you  have  it,  here,  before 
you.  The  principal  of  the  gaand  election  manager  must  be  indemnified.  Accord- 
mgly  the  claims  of  Benfield  and  bis  csew  must  be  put  above  all  inquiry." 

Here  is*  picture!  It  concerns  my  countrynen  to  contemplate  well  the  features  importance  of 
of  it  I  care  not  to  what  degree  it  may.  please  any  one  to*ay  that  it  is  not  a  th^J^oot 
likeness  of  4be;groupe  that  sat  for  it  It  is  of  much  more  importance  to  me,  to 
know  that,  if  it  presents  not  an  individual,  it  praents,  and  with  consummate 
fidelity,  *  family  likeness;  that  it  rtpteseats  the  tribe;  that  such  scenes,  and 
such  exactly,  were  awe  to  be  acted,  fcjr  the  imion  between  Indian  influence  and 
parUaimrotaiy  influence ;  that  such  was  aure  to  lie  the  game,  which  was  to  be 
played  into  one  another's  hands,  by  Indian  corruption  and  parliamentary  oorrup* 
tion,  the  moment  a  proper  channel  of  contoiunication  was  opened  between  them. 

The  points  to  which  Mr.  Burke  adverts  in  the  next  place  are  of  a  more  tangi- 
ble nature.  "  Benfield,*  he  says,  "  for  several  years  appeared  as  the  chief  pro* 
prietor,  as  well  as  the  chief  agent, director,  and  omtroUer  of  this  systan  of  debt 
My  best  information  goes  to  fix  hi*  stare  at  400,000£  -By  the  scheme  of  the 
present  ministry  for  adding  Interest  to  the  principal,  that  smallest  <rf  the  sums 
ever  mentioned  for  Mr.  Benfield  wiU  form  acdpital  of  S9«>««)/,  at  six  per  cent 
interest  Benfield  has  thus  received,  by  «he  immaterial  grant  before  you,  an 
annuity  of  35,520/.,  a  year,  charged  on  the  public  revenues.*  • 

*  Mr.  Hume  applied  to  the  Directors  in  1814,  for  information  relative  to  the  money . which 
had  been  paid  by  the  Company,  under  this  decision  of  the  Board  of  Control;  also  for  a  copy  of 
the  instructions  which  the  Directors  proposed  to  send  out  to  the  Presidency  for  separating  the 
true  from  the  fraudulent  debts*  and  which  instructions  the  Boar^<)f  Control  superseded.  In  both 
instances  the  application  was  unsuccessful;  and  Mr.  Hume,  from  the  best  information  he  could 
obtain,  places  the  amount  at  nearly  5,000,000/.    "  These  claims,"  he  says,  «  for  what  was  called 
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Book  VI.       After  several  other  remarks  on  the  proceedings  of  Benfield,  he  thus  sums  up ; 

^^£7^  "  I  have  laid  before  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  with  sufficient  clearness,  the 
connexion  of  ministers  with  Mr.  Atkinson  at  the  general  election;  I  have  laid 
open  to  you  the  connexion  of  Atkinson  with  Benfield ;  I  have  shown  Benfield's 
employment  of  his  wealth  in  creating  a  parliamentary  interest  to  procure  a 
ministerial  protection ;  I  have  set  before  your  eyes  his  large  concern  in  the  debt, 
his  practices  to  hide  that  concern  from  the  public  eye ;  and  the  liberal  protection 
which  he  has  received  from  the  minister.  If  this  chain  of  circumstances  do  not 
lead  you  necessarily  to  conclude  that  the  minister  has  paid  to  the  avarice  of 
Benfield  the  services  done  by  Benfield's  connexions  to  his  ambition,  I  do  not 
know  any  thing  short  of  the  confession  of  the  party  that  can  persuade  you  of  his 
guilt.  Clandestine  and. collusive  practice  can  only  be  traced  by  combination  and 
comparison  of  circumstances.  To  reject  such  combination  and  comparison  is  to' 
reject  the  only  means  of  detecting  fraud ;  it  is  indeed  to  give  it  a  patent,  and 
free  license,  to  cheat  with  impunity.  I  confine  myself  to  the  connexion  of 
ministers  mediately  or  immediately  with  only  two  persons  concerned  in  this  debt 
How  many  others,  who  support  their  power  and  greatness  within  and  without 
doors,  are  concerned  originally,  or  by  transfers  of  these  debts,  must  be  left  to 
general  opinion.  I  refer  to  the  Reports  of  the  Select  Committee  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  some  of  the  agents  in  these  affairs,  and  their  attempts,  at  least,  to 
furnish  ministers  with  the  means  of  buying  general  courts,  and  even  whole  par-' 
liaments,  in  the  gross."  * 

In  what  proportion  these  ancient  debts  were  false,  and  either  collusive  or 
forged,  we  have,  as  far  as  they  were  exempted  from  inquiry,  no  direct  means  of 
knowing.  If  a  rule  may  be  taken  from  those  of  a  more  modern  date,  when 
suspicion  Was  more  awake,  and  after  all  the  checks  of  Mr.  Dundas  and  his  suc- 
cessors had  been  applied,  it  will  be  concluded  that  few  were  otherwise.  The 
commissioners,  who  were  appointed  in  the  year  1805,  to  decide  upon  the  claims 
of  the  private  creditors  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  had,  in  the  month  of  November, 
1814,  performed  adjudication  on  claims  to  the  amount  of  20,390,570/.  of  which 

the  consolidated  debt  of  1777,  *  of  which  the  Directors  had  never  heard  until  1776,  and  had 
never  been  able  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information/  amounted,  with  high  interest  made  up  to 
the  end  of  1784,  to  the  sum  of  54,98,500  pagodas,  or  2,199,400/. :  And,  agreeably  to  the  orders 
of  the  Board  of  Control  sent  out  at  that  and  subsequent  periods,  the  total  had  been  paid  in  1804, 
with  nearly  twenty  years  interest,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  near  five  millions  sterling."  Speech, 
nt  supra,  p.  22. 
*  Second  Report  of  Select  Committee!  1781. 
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only  1,346,796/.  were  allowed  aa  good,  19,048,774/.  were  rejected  as  bad ;  in    Chap.  I. 
other  words,  one  part  in  twenty  was  all  that  could  be  regarded  as  true  and  ^^C*^ 

1785. 

lawful  debt.* 

Mr.  Dundas  assumed  that  he  had  done  enough,  when  he  allowed  the  Nabob,  Mr.  Dundas's 
the  Company,  and  other  creditors  to  object.     That  this  was  a  blind,  is  abun-  agah^fraud, 
dantly  clear ;  though  it  is  possible,  that  it  stood  as  much  between  his  own  eyes  Jg  8CCunty  at 
and  the  light,  as  he  wished  to  put  it  between  the  light  and  eyes  of  other  men. 
Where  was  the  use  of  a  power  given  to  the  Nabob  to  object  ?  The  Nabob  was 
one  of  the  fraudulent  parties.     Or  to  the  creditors  to  object  ?   of  whom  the 
greater  number  had  an  interest  in  conniving  at  others,  in  order  that  others 
.might  connive  at  them.     Or  to  the  Company  to  object?    The  Company  was  not 
there  to  object :  And  the  servants  of  the  Company  were  the  creditors  themselves; 

It  was  not  thus,  the  parties  decided  on  whom  the  power  of  decision  depended, 
when  the  commissioners  for  adjudication  on  the  debts  of  the  Nabob  were  ap- 
pointed in  1805.  It  was  not  accounted  wisdom,  theil,  to  approve  of  all  in  the 
lump,  and  allow  the  power  of  objection.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  inquire; 
.and  to  perform  adjudication,  after  inquiry,  upon  each  particular  case.  The  con- 
sequence is,  what  is  above  disclosed,  that  one  part  in  twenty,  in  a  mass  of  claims 
exceeding  twenty  million  sterling,  is  all  that  is  honest  and  true. 

In  this  imputed  collusion  between  the  ministry  and  the  creditors  of  the  Nabob,  To  be  polluted 
it  was  not  insinuated  that  the  ministers  had  taken  money  for  the  favour  which  ceipt  of*  "*" 
they  had  shown.     Upon  this  Mr.  Burke  makes  a  remark,  which  is  of  the  very  JJ^'dw 
highest  importance.     "  I  know  that  the  ministers,"  says  he,  "  will  think  it  little  worst  of  a 

t  "  ■  ministers 

less  than  acquittal,  that  they  are  not  charged  with  having  taken  to  themfcelves  crimes. 

*  See  Tenth  Report  of  Commissioners,  the  last  which  has  yet  come  to  my  hand,  p.  469.  Mr. 
Hume  says,  "  The  claims  which  formed  the  consolidated  debt  of  1777,  amounting  to  2,199,400/. 
were  considered  equally  objectionable  in  1774?  as  these  new  claim*  in  1806 ;  and  if  Mr.  Dundas 
had  permitted  a  proper  inquiry  to  be  instituted  in  1785,  as  the  act  of  24«  Geo.  III.  directed,  there 
is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  old  than  th«e  new  debt  would  have 

been  rejected We  are  fully  warranted  in  drawing  the  above  conclusion,  as  the  court  of 

"Directors,  and  all  the  Governors  in  India,  had  invariably  declared  these  claims  of  1777  to  be 
shameful,  and  such  as  could  not  bear  the  light.  And,  in  1781,  the  claimants  had  so  bad  an  opinion 
of  their  right  to  the  whole,  that  they  made  a  voluntary  offer  to  the  government  in  Bengal  to  tak;e 
4>ff  one  fourth  from  the  amount  of  their  claims,  and  to  agree  to  any  kind  of  settlement,  without 
interest,  if  the  Company  would  but  sanction  their  title  to  the  remainder.  There  is  also  very  little 
doubt,  I  think,  but  that  the  debt  of  1767,  and  also  the  cavalry  debt,  if  properly  examined,  would 
have  turned  out  very  objectionable.  And  it  was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Dundas  to  have  ordered  the  ne- 
cessary inquiry  into  the  justice  of  the  whole,  agreeably  to  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,'  which  made  no  distinc- 
tion in  the  debts  of  1767  and  1777."    Speech,  utsupra,  p.  24, 25, 
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Book  VI.   some  part  of  the  money  of  which  they  have  made  so  liberal  a  donation  to  their 
^mZ^TmJ  partisans.     If  I  am  to  speak  my  private  sentiments,  I  think,  that,  in  a  thousand 
cases  for  one,  it  would  be  far  less  mischievous  to  the  public  (and  full  as  little  dis- 
honourable to  themselves),  to  be  polluted  with  direct  bribery,  than  thus  to  be- 
come a  standing  auxiliary  to  the  oppression,  usury,  and  peculation  of  multitudes, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  corrupt  support  to  their  power.     It  is  by  bribing;   not  so 
often  by  being  bribed ;  that  wicked  politicians  bring  ruin  on  mankind.    Avarice 
is  a  rival  to  the  pursuits  of  many ;  it  finds  a  multitude  of  checks  and  many  op- 
posers  in  every  walk  of  life.     But  the  objects  of  ambition  are  for  the  few :  And 
eveiy  person  who  aims  at  indirect  profit ;  and  therefore  wants  other  protection 
than  innocence  and  law ;  instead  of  its  rival  become  its  instruments :  There  is  a 
natural  allegiance  and  fealty  due  to  this  domineering  paramount  evil  from  all  the 
vassal  vices ;  winch  acknowledge  its  superiority,  and  readily  militate  under  its 
banners  t  And  it  is  under  that  discipline  alone,  that  avarice  is  able  to  spread  to 
any  considerable  extent,  or  to  render  itself  a  general  public  mischief.     It  is, 
therefore,  no  apology  for  ministers,  that  they  have  not  been  bought  by  the 
East  India  delinquents ;  that  they  have  only  formed  an  alliance  with  them,  for 
screening  each  other  from  justice,  according  to  the  exigence  of  their  several  ne- 
cessities.    That  they  have  done  so  is  evident :  And  the  junction  of  the  power  of 
office  in  England,  with  the  abuse  of  authority  in  the  East,  has  not  only  pre* 
vented  even  the  appearance  of  redress  to  the  grievances  of  India,  but  I  wish  it 
may  not  be  found  to  have  dulled,  if  not  extinguished,  the  honour,  the  candour, 
the  generosity,  the  good  nature,  which  used  formerly  to  characterize  the  people 
.     of  England." 
Itie  Board  of      In  October,  1784,  the  Directors  appointed  Mr.  Holland,  an  old  servant,  on 
SSi^pt1116  Mad188  establishment,  to  succeed  eventually  to  the  government  of  Fort  St. 
D^on  a    Geor8e»  uP°n  the  resignation,   death,  or  removal  of  Lord  Macartney.    The 
PresidentW    Board  of  Control  disapprove  the  choice;  not  as  wrong  in  itself,  but  "  open  to 

Madras.  ,       ♦       ,    •  . 

plausible  misrepresentation,*  The  Directors  not  only  persist  m  their  appoint- 
ment, but  proceed  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  Board  are  interfering  in  matters 
"  to  which  their  control  professedly  does  not  extend."  The  conduct  of  the 
Board  of  Control  is  characteristic.  "  If  the  reasons,"  say  they,  "  which  we  have 
adduced,  do  not  satisfy  the  Court  of  Directors,  we  have  certainly  no  right  ta 
control  their  opinion."  Mr.  Holland,  however,  is  informed,  that  the  moment  he, 
arrives  in  India,  he  will  be  re-called.  This  terminates  the  dispute;  and  Sir- 
Archibald  Campbell,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Dundas,  is  nominated  in  his  place, 
TTie  Board,         According  to  the  very  force  of  the  term,  the  operation  of  control  is  subse- 
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quent,  not  precedent    Before  you  can  control,  there  must  be  something  to  be    Chap.  L 
controled.     Something  to  be  controled  must  be  something  either  done  or  pro-  ^TXT""' 
posed.    The  subsequent  part  of  transaction  by  no  means  satisfied  the  new  organ  troiing,  origi- 
of  government  for  the  East  Indies,  the  Board  of  Control    Without  an  interval  °j££  me*" 
of  reserve/  the  Board  took  upon  itself  to  originate  almost  every  measure  of 
importance. 

Intimately  connected  with  its  proceedings  relative  to  the  debts  of  the  Nabob  it  orders  the 
of  Carnatic,  was  the  resolution,  with  respect  to  the  revenues  formed,  by  the  Board  ^Sraatic 
of  Control     The  assignment  had  been  adopted  by  the  government  of  Madras,  JJJJ^JJf  U 
and  approved  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  upon  the  maturest  experience,  as  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  either  the  large  balances  whkh  were  due  to  the  Com- 
pany, or  of  preventing  that  dissipation  of  the  revenue,  and  impoverishment  of 
the  country  by  misrule,  which  rendered  its  resources  unavailable  to  its  defence, 
involved  the  Company  in  pecuniary  distress,   and  exposed  them  continually  to 
dangers  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 

The  same  parties,  however,  whose  interests  were  concerned  in  the  affair  of 
the  debts,  had  an  interest,  no  less  decisive,  in  the  restoration  to  the  Nabob  of  the 
collection  and  disbursement  of  the  revenues,  from  which  so  many  showers  of 
emolument  fell  before  those  who  would  stoop  to  the  vices  requisite  to  gather  it 
up.  The  same  influence  which  was  effectual  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  was 
effectual  also  for  the  restoration  of  the  revenues.  The  Board  of  Control  decreed 
that  the  revenues  should  be  restored ;  for  the  purpose,  the  Board  declared,  of 
giving  to  all  the  powers  of  India,  a  strong  proof  of  the  national  faith. 

The  order  for  the  restitution  of  the  assignment,  and  the  notification  of  the 
appointment  of  a  successor,  were  received  by  Lord  Macartney  at  the  same  time. 
The  appointment  of  a  successor  he  had  solicited.  The  overthrew  of  his  favourite 
measure,  from  a  full  knowledge  of  the  interests  which  were  united,  and  at  work, 
he  was  led  to  expect.  "  Well  apprised,"  he  said,  u  of  the  Nabob's  extensive 
influence ;  and  of  the  ability,  industry,  and  vigilance  of  his  agents ;  and  ob- 
serving a  concurrence  of  many  other  circumstances,  I  was  not  without  appre- 
hensions, that,  before  the  government  of  Madras  could  have  timely  notice  of 
the  train,  the  assignment  might  be  blown  up  at  home :  the  sudden  shock  of 
which,  I  knew,  must  almost  instantly  overthrow  the  Company  in  the  Carnatic. 
I,  therefore,  employed  myself  most  assiduously,  in  making  preparations,  to  miti- 
gate the  mischief;  and  by  degrees  collected  and  stored  up  all  the  money  that  it 
was  possible  to  reserve  with  safety  from  other  services  and  demands ;   so  that 
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Book  VI.  when  the  explosion  burst  upon  us,  I  had  provided  an  unexpected  mass,  of  little 
YJC"*' less  than  thirteen  lacs  of  rupees,  to  resist  its  first  violence."  * 

In  conformity  with  his  declared  determination,  not  to  be  accessary  to  a  measure 
which  he  regarded  as  teeming  with  mischief,  or  a  witness  to  the  triumph  of  those 
whose  cupidity  he  had  restrained,!  Lord  Macartney  chose  not  to  hold  any  longer 
the  reins  of  government.  But  one  attempt  he  thought  proper  to  make ;  which 
was,  to  return  to  England  by  the  way  of  Bengal ;  and  endeavour  to  convey  to 
the  Supreme  Board  so  correct  a  notion  of  the  evils  to  which  the  recent  instrucr 
tions  from  home  wpre  likely  to  give  birth,  as  might  induce  them  to  delay  the 
execution  of  those  orders,  or  at  least  exert  themselves  to  prevent  as  far  as  possi- 
ble their  pernicious  effects.  In  less  than  a  week,  after  receiving  the  dispatches 
from  England,  he  embarked,  and  arrived  about  the  middle  of  June  at  Calcutta. 
The  Governor-General  and  Council  were  too  conscious  of  their  own  precarious 
and  dependent  situation,  to  risk  the  appearance  of  disobedience  to  an  order,  re- 
garding what  they  might  suppose  a  favourite  scheme  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
Lord  Macartney,  therefore,  was  disappointed  in  his  expectation,  of  obtaining 
through  them,  a  delay  of  the  embarrassments  which  the  surrender  of  the  re? 
venues  would  produce.  He  had  indulged,  however,  another  hope.  If  the  re- 
sources of  the  Carnatic  were  snatched  from  the  necessities  of  the  Madras  govern- 
ment, he  believed  that  the  want  might  be  supplied,  by  the  surplus  revenues  of 

'  *  Letter  from  Lord  Macartney  to  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated, 
Calcutta,  27th  July,  1785.  How  much  Lord  Macartney  and  his  Council  agreed  with  Mr,  Burke, 
respecting  the  springs  which  in  all  these  transactions  moved  the  machinery,  still  further  appears 
from  the  following  words :  "  The  Ameer  al  Omrah  and  Mr.  Benfield  were  well  known  to  each 
other :  Mutual  esteem  did  not  appear  to  attract  them  to  each  other ;  but  as  soon  as  the  objects  of 
their  antipathies  were  the  same,  they  united  at  once.  In  this  partnership,  Mr.  Benfield  has  brought 
his  knowledge  of  ministers,  his  interest  in  parliament,  to  the  former  experience  of  his  successful 
intrigues  upon  the  spot."  Copy  of  Letter  from  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George  to  that  of 
Bengal,  dated  28th  May,  1783. 

f  u  I  considered  the  assignment  as  the  rock  of  your  strength  in  the  Carnatic,  and  therefore 
had  guarded  it  with  equal  vigilance  against  the  assaults  of  the  Durbar  and  the  menaces  of  Bengal. 
.It  had  contributed  largely  to  your  support  through  the  war,  and  might  have  secured  the  stability 
♦of  your  commerce  and  dominion  on  the  coast.  Dus  aliter  visum  est!  I  had  long  since  ex- 
pressed my  hope  of  not  being  made  a  witness  or  an  accessary  to  a  premature  surrender  of  it ;  and 
indeed  no  man  could  be  less  properly  qualified  on  such  an  occasion  than  myself,  being  personally 
disagreeable  to  the  Durbar,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  their  duplicity,  disaffection,  and  politics, 
totally  unqualified  for  any  negotiation  that  required  the  slightest  degree  of  confidence  to  be  re- 
%  posed  in  them."    Letter  to  the  Secret  Committee,  27  th  July,  1785. 
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Bengal  "  I  had  long  before,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  Chap.  I. 
Directors,  "  been  so  much  enlivened  (and  your  honourable  house  was  no  doubt  *" TZT*^ 
enlivened  also)  by  the  happy  prospects  held  out  in  the  late  Governor-General's 
letter  to  you  of  the  16th  December,  1788,  published  in  several  newspapers  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  that  I  flattered  myself  with  hopes  of  finding  such  resources 
in  Bengal  alone,  as  might  relieve  any  exigency  or  distress  in  the  rest  of  India, 
resulting  from  a  loss  of  the  assignment,  or  from  other  misfortunes ;  but  in  the 
range  of  my  inquiries,  no  distinct  traces  were  to  be  discovered  of  these  prognos- 
ticated funds.  I  had  it  seems  formed  a  visionary  estimate ;  the  reality  disap- 
peared like  a  phantom  on  the  approach  of  experiment,  and  I  looked  here  for  it  in 
vain.  The  government  declared  themselves  strangers  to  Mr.  Hastings's  letter, 
and  indicated  not  a  few  symptoms  of  their  own  necessities."4 

They,  accordingly,  assured  Lord  Macartney,  "  that  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  Bengal  government  would  not  admit  of  any  extraordinary  and 
continued  aid  to  Fort  St.  George  ;"f  expressing  at  the  same  time  their  desire  to 
contribute  what  assistance  was  in  their  power  to  relieve  the  distress,  which  the 
loss  of  the  revenues,  they  acknowledged,  must  produce.  $ 

A  dangerous  illness  prolonged  the  stay  of  Lord  Macartney  at  Calcutta,  and  Lord  Ma- 
previous  to  his  departure,  he  received  a  dispatch  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  Go^roo^*611 
hi  which  was  announced  to  him  his  appointment  to  be  Governor-General  of Gen6ral- 
Bengal.    After  his  removal  from  the  Government,  after  the  subversion  of  his 
favourite  plans  at  Madras;  an  appointment,  almost  immediate,  and  without 
solicitation,   to  the  highest  station  in  the  government  of  India,   is  not  the 
clearest  proof  of  systematic  plans,  and  correspondent  execution.     The  motives, 
at  the  same  time,  appear  to  have  been  more  than  usually  honourable  and  pure. 
Though  Lord  Macartney,  from  the  praises  which  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  had 
bestowed  upon  him  in  parliament,  might  have  been  suspected  of  views  in  con- 
formity with  theirs ;  though  he  had  no  connexion  with  the  existing  adminis- 
tration which  could  render  it  personally  desirable  to  promote  him  ;  though .  the 
Board  of  Control  had  even  entered  upon  the  examination  of  the  differences  between 
him  and  Mr.  Hastings,  with  minds  unfavourably  disposed,  the  examination 
impressed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Dundas  with  so  strong  an  idea  of  the  merit  of.  that 

*  Letter  to  the  Secret  Committee,  27th  July,  1785* 

f  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Macartney,  i.  282. 

%  The  conduct  of  Lord  Macartney  in  this  important  business  is  displayed  in  a  series  of  official 
documents  entitled  "  Papers  relating  to  the  affiurs  of  the  Carnatic,"  voj.  ii.  printed  by  order  of 
the  House  tf  Commons  in  1 80S. 
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Book  VI.  Lord's  administration,  that  he  induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  concur  with  him  in  teoom- 
^^7^  mending  Lord  Macartney  4o  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  is,  in  appointing  him 

Governor-General  of  Bengal* 
He  accepts  The  gratification  offered  to  those  powerful  passions,  the  objects  of  which  are 
^Ltoent  wealth  and  power,  had  not  so  great  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  Lord 
Macartney,  as  to  render  him  insensible  to  other  considerations.  His  health 
required  a  season  of  repose,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  his  native  dime. 
The  state  of  the  government  in  India  appeared  to  require  reforms ;  reforms, 
without  Which  the  administration  Could  not  be  successful;  but  which  he  was  not 
sure  of  obtaining  pdwer  to  effect.  The  members  of  the  Bengal  administration  had 
been  leagued  with  Mr.  Hastings  in  opposing  and  Undervaluing  his  government 
at  Madras ;  and  peculiar  bisections  applied  to  any  thought  of  co-operation  with 
the  person  who  was  left  ty  Mr.  Hastings  at  its  head.  He  resdlved,  therefore, 
to  decline  the  appointment ;  at  least  for  a  season ;  till  a  visit  to  England  should 
enable  him  to  determine,  by  conference  with  ministers  and  directors,  the 
arrangements  which  hue  might  have  it  in  his  power  to.  effect 

He  arrived  in  England  on  the  9th  of  January,  1786,  and  on  the  18th  had  a 
conference  trith  the  chairman,  and  deputy  chairman,  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
The  regulations  on  which  he  insisted,  as  of  peculiar  necessity  for  the  more  sucfcess- 
fulgovernment  of  India*  were  two.  Theentire  dependance  of  the  military  upon  the 
civil  powet,  he  presented,  as  not  tmly  recommended  by  the  most  obvious  dictates 
of  reason,  but,  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  English  government  in  all  its 
other  dependandes,  and^ven  to  that  of  the  East  India  Company,  previous  to  the 
instructions  of  1774 ;  instructions  which  were  framed  on  the  spur  of  the  oocasion, 
,  and  created  two  independent  powers  in  the  same  administration.  Secondly,  a  too 
rigid  Adherence  to  the  tale  tf  seniority,  in  filling  the  more  important  departments 
of  the  State ;  or  even  to  that  of  confining  the  choice  to  the  Company's  servants, 
was  attended,  he  affirmed,  with  the  greatest  inconveniences;  deprived  the 
government  of  the  inestimable  use  of  talents ;  lessened  thfe  motives  to  meri- 
torious exertion  aihong  the  servants ;  and  fostered  a  spirit,  most  injurious  to  the 
government,  of  independence  and  disobedience  as  towards  its  head.  With  proper 
regulations  in  these  particulars ;  a  power  of  deciding  against  the  opinion  of  the 
Council ;  and  such  changes  among  the  higher  servants,  as  were  required  by  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  he  conceived  that  he  might,  but 
without  them,  he  could  not,  accept  of  the  government  of  India,  with  hopes  of  use- 
fulness to  his  country,  or  honour  to  himself. 

A  minute  of  this  conversation  was  transmitted  by  the  Chairs  to  the  Board  of 
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Control ;  and  on  the  80th  of  February,-  Lord  Macartney  met  Mr,  Dundas,  and  Chap.  I. 
Mr.  Pitt  Even  since  his  arrival,  in  answer  to  an  attack  by  Mr.  Fox,  upon  the 
inconsistency  of  appointing  that  nobleman  to  the  chief  station  in  the  Indian 
government,  almost  at  the  very  moment  when  his  principal  measure  had  been 
reversed,  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  called  forth  to  pronounce  a  warm  panegyric  upon 
Lord  Macartney;  and  to  declare  that,  with  the  exception  of  that  one  arrangement, 
his  conduct  in  his  government  had  merited  all  the  praise  which  language  could 
bestow;  and  pointed  him  out  as  a  most  eligible  choice  for  the  still  more  important 
trust  of  Governor-General  of  Bengal.  To  the  new  regulations  or  reforms,  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Macartney,  Mr.  Pitt  gave  a  sort  of  general  approbation ;  but 
with  considerable  latitude,  in  regard  to  the  mode  and  time  of  alteration.  Lord 
Macartney  remarked,  that  what  he  had  observed  in  England  had  rather  increased, 
than  diminished,  the  estimate  which  he  had  formed  of  the  support  which  would 
be  necessary  to  counteract  the  opposition,  which,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he 
was  sure  to  experience ;  and  he  pointed  in  direct  terms  to  what  he  saw  of  the 
enmity  of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  influence  which  he  retained  among  both  those  who 
were,  and  those  who  had  been  the  servants  of  the  Company,  as  well  as  the 
influence  which  arose  from  the  opinion  of  the  favour  borne  to  him  by  some  of  those 
persons  who  were  high  in  the  administration.  His  opinion  was,  that  some  dis- 
languished  mark  of  favour,  which  would  impose  in  some  degree  upon  minds  that 
were  adversely  disposed, .  and  proclaim  to  all,  the  power  with  which  he  might 
expect  to  he  supported,  was  necessary  to  encounter  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
would  have  to  contend.  He  alluded  to  a  British  peerage,  to  which,  even  on 
other  grounds,  he  conceived  that  he  was  not  without  a  claim 

No  further  communication  was  vouchsafed  to  Lord  Macartney ;  and  three  days  Lord  Com- 
after  this  conversation,  he  learned,  that  Lord  Cornwallis  was  appointed  Governor-  pointed  Go- 
General  of  Bengal.     The  appointment  of  Lord  Macartney  was  opposed  by  nerfdT  °" 
several  members  of  the  administration,  among  others  the  Chancellor  Thiirlow, 
whose  impetuosity  gave  weight  to  his  opinions ;  it  was  also  odious  to  all  those 
among  the  East  India  Directors  and  Proprietors,  who  were  the  partisans  either 
of  Hastings  or  Macpherson.     "  When,  therefore,"  says  a  letter  of  Lord  Melville, 
"  against  such   an  accumulation  of  discontent  and  opposition,    Mr.  Pitt  was 
induced  by  me  to  concur  in  the  return  of  Lord  Macartney  to  India,  as  Governor- 
General,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  both  of  us  should  have  felt  hurt,  that  he  did 
not  rather  repose  his  future  fortune  in  our  hands,  than  make  it  the  subject  of  a 
sine  qua  non  preliminary.     And  I  think  if  Lord  Macartney  had  known  us  as 
well  then  as  he  did  afterwards,  he  would  have  felt  as  we  did."    These  were  the 

vol.  in.  E 
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Book  VI.  private  grounds :  As  public  ones,  the  same  letter  states,  that  the  precedent  wa* 
^"""TJC — '  disapproved  of  indicating  to  the  world  that  a  premium  was  necessary  to  induce 
persons  of  consideration  in  England  to  accept  the  office  of  Governor-General  in 
India,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  resolution  was  taken  of  not  confining  the 
high  situations  in  India  to  the  servants  of  the  Company.* 
Proceedings  m     We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  another  parliamentary  proceedings 
of  Commons,  which  excited  attention  by  its  pomp,  and  by  the  influence  upon  the  public  mind 
thelm\p«^  °^  those  w^[koae  interests  it  affected*  much  more  than  by  any  material  change 
2entof  ^Es   wh*ch  **  ^^^  produced,  or  was  calculated  to  produce,  upon  the  state  of  affairs 
in  India.     In  a  history  of  those  affairs,  a  very  contracted  summary  of  the  vo* 
luminous  records  which  are  left  of  it,  is  all  for  which  a  place  can  be  usefully 
found. 
Views  of  the       The  parties  into  which  parliament  was  now  divided;  the  ministerial,  headed  by 
iiament.         Mr.  Pitt ;  and  that  of  the  opposition,  by  Mr.  Fox,  had  both,  at  a  preceding 
period,  found  it  their  interest  to  arraign  the  government  in  India*    The  interest 
of  the  party  in  opposition  remained,  in  this  respect,  the  same  as  before.    That 
of  the  ministry  was  altogether  changed,    It  appeared  to  those  whose  interest  it 
still  was  to  arraign  the  government  of  India,  that  the  most  convenient  farm  the 
attack  could  assume  was  that  of  an  accusation  of  Mr.  Hastings.    The  ministry 
had  many  reasons  to  dislike  the  scrutiny  into  which  such  a  measure  would  lead. 
But  they  were  too  far  committed,  by  the  violent  censures,  which  they  had  formerly 
pronounced,  to  render  it  expedient  for  them  to  oppose  it*    Their  policy  was  to 
gain  credit  by  an  appearance  of  consent,  and  to  secure  their  own  objects,  as  far 
as  it  might  be  done,  under  specious  pretences,  during  the  course  of  the  pro* 
ceedings. 
notion  of  The  vehement  struggles  of  the  parliamentary  parties  had  prevented  them, 

papers?1  *  "  during  the  year  1784,  from  following  up  by  any  correspondent  measure  the 
violent  censures  which  had  fallen  upon  the  administration  of  India.  The  pre* 
ceding  threats  of  Mr.  Burke  received  a  more  determinate  character,  when  he  gave 
notice,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1785,  "  That,  if  no  other  gentleman  would  under- 
take the  business^  he  would,  at  a  future  day,  make  a  motion  respecting  the 
conduct  of  a  gentleman  just  returned  from  India.*  On  the  first  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing session  he  was  called  upon  by  Major  Scott,  who  had  acted  in  the  avowed 
capacity  of  the  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  to  produce  his  charges,  and  commit  the 
subject  to  investigation.    On  the  18th  of  February,  1786,  he  gave  commence- 

•  Letter  of  Lord  Melville,  in  Barrow's  Macartney,  i.  8S0. 
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tfent  to  the  undertaking,  by  a  motion  for  a  variety  of  papers;  and  a  debate  of   Chap. h 
great  length  ensued,  more  remarkable  for  the  criminations,  with  which  the  leaders      17g6# 
of  the  two  parties  speared  desirous  of  aspersing  one  another,  than  for  any  light 
which  it  threw  upon  the  subjects  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Burke  began  his  speech,  by  requiring  that  the  Journals  of  the  House 
should  be  opened,  and  that  the  44th  and  45th  of  that  series  of  resolutions,  which 
Mr.  Dundas  had  moved  and  die  House  adopted  on  the  S9th  of  May  1782, 
should  be  read:  "  1»  That,— for  the  purpose  of  conveying  entire  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  the  native  princes,  that  to  commence  hostilities,  without  just  provo- 
cation, against  them,  and  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extent  of  dominion, 
are  measures,  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  the  policy  of  this  nation— 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  should  give  some  signal  mark  of  its  displeasure 
against  those,  (in  whatever  degree  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  East  India 
Company's  affairs),  who  shall  appear  wilfully  to  have  adopted,  or  countenanced, 
a  system,  tending  to  inspire  a  reasonable  distrust  of  the  moderation,  justice,  and 
good  faith  of  the  British  nation :— 2.  That  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  Governor- 
General  of  Bengal,  and  WiHiam  Hornby,  Esq.  President  of  the  Council  at 
Bombay,  having  in  sundry  instances  acted  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  honour 
and  policy  of  tins  nation,  and  thereby  brought  great  calamities  on  India,  and 
enormous  expenses  on  the  East  India  Company,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of 
the  said  Company,  to  pursue  all  legal  and  effectual  means  for  the  removal  of  the 
said  Governor-General  and  President  from  their  respective  offices,  and  to  recall 
them  to  Great  Britain."  Mr.  Burke,  after  remarking  that  the  present  task  would 
have  become  the  author  of  these  resolutions  better  than  him,  vented  his  sarcasms 
cm  a  zeal  against  Indian  delinquency,  which  was  put  on  or  put  off,  acording  as 
convenience  suggested ;  exhibited  a  short  history  of  the  notice  which  parliament 
had  taken  of  Indian  affairs;  and,  in  the  nextplace,  adduced  the  considerations  which 
at  the  present  moment  appeared  to  call  upon  the  House  to  institute  penal  pro- 
ceedings. It  then  remained  for  him  to  present  a  view  of  the  different  courses  Mod*  of  pm* 
which,  in  such  a  case,  it  was  competent  for  that  assembly  to  pursue.  In  the  first  ^StHwt. 
place,  the  House  might  effect  a  prosecution  by  the  Attorney-General  But  to  ^^^ 
this  mode  he  had  three  very  strong  objections.  First,  the  person  who  held  that  Mr.'Buke. 
office  appeared  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  prosecution ;  whatever  depended  upon  his 
exertions  wa*  therefore,  an  object  of  despair.  Secondly,  Mr.  Burke  regarded  a 
jury  as  little  qualified  to  decide  upon  matters  of  the  description  of  those  which 
would  form  the  subject  of  the  present  judicial  inquiry.  Thirdly,  he  looked  upon 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  as  a  tribunal  radically  unfit  to  be  trusted  in  questions 
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Book  VI.  of  that  large  and  elevated  nature.  The  inveterate  habit  of  looking,  as  in  that 
court,  at  minute  affairs,  and  that  only,  in  their  most  contracted  relations,  produced 
a,  narrowness  of  mind  which  was  almost  invariably  at  fault,  when  the  extended 
relations  of  things,  or  subjects  of  a  comprehensive  nature,  were  the  objects  to  be 
investigated  and  judged.*  A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  a  mode  of  penal 
inquiry  which  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  afford  sufficient  security  for  justice  and  fair 
dealing  toward  the  party  accused.  The  last  mode  of  proceeding,  to  which  the 
House  might  have  recourse,  was  that  of  impeachment ;  and  that  was  the  mode, 
the  adoption  of  which  he  intended  to  recommend.  He  should,  however,  propose 
a  slight  departure  from  the  usual  order  of  the  steps.  Instead  of  urging  the 
House  to  vote  immediately  a  bill  of  impeachment,  to  which  succeeded  a  Com- 
mittee by  whom  the  articles  were  framed,  he  should  move  for  papers,  in  the  first 
instance ;  and  then  draw  up  the  articles,  with  all  the  advantage  in  favour  of 
justice,  which  deliberation  and  knowledge,  in  place  of  precipitation  and  ignorance, 
,m  „  S"        were  calculated  to  yield.    He  concluded  by  a  motion  for  one  of  the  sets  of  papers 

which  it  was  his  object  to  obtain. 
Mutual  asper-     Mr.  Dundas  thought  the  allusions  to  himself  demanded  a  reply ;  and  observed, 
thTm^nister"  ^at, at  one  *™e  during  the  speech,  he  began  to  think  himself,  not  Mr.  Hastings,  the 
and  leaders     criminal  whom  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  meant  to  impeach  :  that  he  was 

of  opposition.  °  r 

obliged,  however,  to  those  who  had  any  charge  to  prefer  against  him,  when  they  ap- 
peared without  disguise:  that  he  wished  to  meet  his  accusers  face  to  face:  that  he 
had  never  professed  any  intention  to  prosecute  the  late  Governor-General  of  India : 
that  the  extermination  of  the  Rohillas,  the  aggression  upon  the  Mahrattas,  and 
the  misapplication  of  the  revenue,  were  the  points  on  which  his  condemnation 
rested :  that  he  did  move  the  resolutions  which  had  been  read ;  and  entertained 
now  the  same  sentiments  which  he  then  expressed:  that  the  resolutions  he  had 
moved,  went  only  to  the  point  of  recall :  that  though  in  several  particulars  he 
deemed  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  highly  culpable ;  yet,  as  often  as  he  examined 
it,  which  he  had  done  very  minutely,  the  possibility  of  annexing  to  it  a  criminal 
intention  eluded  his  grasp :  that  the  Directors  were  often  the  cause  of  those  pro- 
ceedings to  which  the  appearance  of  criminality  was  attached :  that  after  India 
was  glutted  with  their  patronage,  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  writers  had  been  sent 
out,  to  load  with  expense  the  civil  establishment,  in  one  year;  that  year  of  purity, 
when  the  situation  of  the  present  accusers  sufficiently  indicated  the  shop,  from 

*  "  The  magnitude  of  the  trial  would  overwhelm,"  he  said,  "  the  varying  multitude  of  lesser 
causes,  of  meurn  and  tuum,  assault  and  battery,  conversion  and  trover,  trespass  and  burglary,1'  &c. 
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which  the  commodity  was  supplied :  that  subsequent  to  the  period  at  which  he  Chap.  I. 
had  moved  the  resolutions  in  question,  Mr.  Hastings  had  rendered  important 
services ;  and  merited  the  Vote  of  thanks  with  which  his  employers  had  thought 
fit  to  reward  him.  Mr.  Dundas  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  motion,  and,  but  for  the  insinuations  against  himself,  should  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  speak. 

The  defence,  however,  of  Mr.  Dundas  is  not  less  inconsistent  than  his  conduct. 
His  profession  of  a  belief  that  he  himself  was  to  be  the  object  of  the  prosecution, 
was  an  affectation  of  wit,  which  proved  not,  though  Mr.  Hastings  were  polluted, 
that  Mr.  Dundas  was  pure ;  or  that  in  the;  accusation  of  the  former  it  was  not 
highly  proper,  or  even  requisite,  to  hold  up  to  view  what  was  suspicious  in  the 
conduct  of  the  latter.  Whether  he  ever  had  the  intention  to  prosecute  Mr. 
Hastings,  was  known  only  to  himself.  But  that  he  had  pronounced  accusations 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  which  were  either  unjust,  or  demanded  a  prosecution,  all 
the  world  could  judge.  When  he  said  that  the  resolutions  which  he  had  moved, 
and  which  had  immediately  been  read,  implied  nothing  more  than  recall,  it 
proved  only  one  of  two  things ;  either  that  he  regarded  public  delinquency,  iij  a 
very  favourable  light ;  or  that  this  was  one  of  those  bold  assertions,  in  the  face 
of  evidence,  which  men  of  a  certain  character. are  always  ready  to  make.  If 
Warren  Hastings  had  really,  as  affirmed  by  Mr.  Dundas,  and  voted  at  his  sugges- 
tion by  the  House  of  Commons,* "  in  sundry  instances  tarnished  the  honour,  and 
violated  the  polity  of  his  country,  brought  great  calamities  on  India,  and  enor- 
mous expenses  to  the  East  India  Company/9  had  he  merited  nothing  but  recall  ? 
Lord  Macartney  was  recalled ;  Sir  John  Macpherson  was  recalled ;  many  others 
were  recalled,  against  whom  no  delinquency  was  alleged.  Recall  was  not  considered 
as  a  punishment.  And  was  nothing  else  due  to  such  offences  as  those  which  Mr: 
Dundas  laid  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hastings  ?  But  the  words  of  Mr.  Dundas's 
resolutions  either  were  very  ill  adapted  to  express  his  meaning,  or  they  did  imply 
much  more  than  recall.  Of  the  two  resolutions  which  Mr.  Burke  had  required 
to  be  read,  the  last  recommended  the  measure  of  recall  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
whose  prerogative  it  was ;  the  first  recommended  something  else,  some  signal 
mark  of  the  displeasure  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  What  might  this 
be  ?  Surely  not  recall ;  which  was  not  within  the  province  of  parliament.  Surely 
not  a  mere  advice  to  the  Directors  to  recall,  which  seems  to  fall  wonderfully  short 
of  a  signal  mark  of  its  displeasure.  But  Mr.  Dundas  still  retained  the  very 
sentiments  respecting  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  which  he  had  entertained 
when  he  described  it  as  requiring  "  some  signal  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
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Book  VI.  British  parliament ; w  yet  as  often  as  he  examined  that  conduct,  the  possibility 
^— v^— '  of  annexing  to'  it  a  criminal  intention  eluded  his  grasp ;  nay,  he  regarded  Mr. 
Hastings  as  the  proper  object  of  the  Company's  thanks ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  thindas,  Mr.  Hastings  was,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  the 
proper  object  of  "  some  signal  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  the  British  parliament," 
and  of  a  vote  of  thanks  at  the  East  India  House.  The  Court  of  Directors  were 
the  cause  of  the  bad  actions  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Why  then  did  Mr.  Dundas  pro- 
nounce those  violent  censures  of  Mr.  Hastings?  And  why  did  he  profess  that  he 
now  entertained  the  same  sentiments  which  he  then  declared  ?  He  thought  him 
culpable,  forsooth,  but  not  criminal ;  though  he  had  described  him  as  having 
"  violated  the  honour  and  policy  of  his  country,  brought  great  calamities  upon 
India,  and  enormous  expense  on  his  employers ; "  so  tenderly  did  Mr.  Dundas 
think  it  proper  to  deal  with  public  offences,  whkbf  he  himself  described  as  of  the 
deepest  die !  But  he  could  not  affix  criminal  intention  to  the  misconduct  of  Mr. 
Hastings.  It  required  much  less  ingenuity  than  that  of  Mr.  Dundas,  to  make  it 
appear  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  criminal  intention  in  the  world.  The  man 
who  works  all  day  to  earn  a  crown,  and  the  man  who  robs  him  of  it,  as  he  goes 
home  at  night,  act,  each  of  them,  with  the  very  same  intention;  that  of  obtaining 
a  certain  portion  of  money.  Mr.  Dundas  might  have  known,  that  criminal 
intention  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  constitute  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
public  delinquency.  Where  is  the  criminal  intention  of  the  sentinel  who  falls 
asleep  at  his  post  ?  Where  was  the  criminal  intention  of  Admiral  Byng,  who 
suffered  a  capital  punishment?  The  assassin  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  was 
doubtless  actuated  by  the  purest  and  most  heroic  intentions.  Yet  who  doubts  that 
he  was  the  proper  object  of  penal  exaction?  Such  are  the  inconsistencies  of  a 
speech,  which  yet  appears  to  have  passed  as  sterling  in  the  assembly  to  which 
it  was  addressed ;  and  such  is  a  sample  of  the  speeches  which  have  had  so 
much  influence  in  the  government  of  this  nation ! 

The  year  in  which  Mr.  Fox  had  been  minister  was  accused  of  overloading  the 
patronage  of  India ;  and  Mr.  Dundas  hazarded  a  curious  proposition,  to  which 
his  experience  yielded  weight,  that  the  circumstance  of  who  was  minister  always 
indicated  the  shop,  as  he  called  it,  from  which  Indian  patronage  was  retailed 
This  called  up  Mr.  Fox,  who  began  by  declaring  that  he  spoke  on  account  solely 
of  the  charge  which  had  been  levelled  against  himself.  Surmise  might  be 
answered,  he  thought,  by  assertion ;  and,  therefore,  he  solemnly  declared,  that  he 
had  never  been  the  cause  of  sending  nut  except  one  angle  writer  to  India,  and 
that  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Shelburne.    The  consistency,  however, 
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tf  the  Honourable  Gentleman  suggested  strongly  a  few  remarks,  notwithstand-  Chap.  L 
ing  his  boasted  readiness  to  face  his  opponents.  The  power  of  facing,  God  knew, V""7^7""-' 
was  not  to  be  numbered  among  his  wants ;  even  when  driven,  as  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  the  miserable  necessity  of  applauding,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  speech, 
what  he  condemned  in  the  former.  His  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings  remained  the 
same  as  when  he  arraigned  him :  Yet  he  thought  him  a  fit  object  of  thanks.  He 
condemned  the  Rohilla  war;  the  treaty  of  Poorunder;  and  the  expense  of  his 
administration.  Gracious  heaven !  Was  that  all  ?  Was  the  shameful  plunder  of 
the  Mogul  Emperor,  the  shameful  plunder  of  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  the  shameful 
plunder  of  the  Princesses  of  Oude,  worthy  of  no  iporal  abhorrence,  of  no  legal 
visitation  ?  Was  the  tender  language  now  held  by  the  Honourable  Gentleman, 
respecting  the  author  of  those  disgraceful  transactions,  in  conformity  either  with 
the  facts,  or  his  former  declarations  ? 

Mr.  Pitt  rose  in  great  warmth ;  to  express,  he  said,  some  part  of  the  indigna- 
tion, with  which  his  breast  was  filled,  and  which,  he  trusted,  no  man  of  generous 
and  honourable  feelings  could  avoid  sharing  with  him.  Who  had  accused  his 
Honourable  Friend  of  guilt,  in  now  applauding  the  man  whom  he  had  formerly 
condemned  ?  Who,  but  he,  who,  in  the  ffcce  of  Europe,  had  united  councils  with  the 
man  whom  for  a  series  of  years,  he  had  loaded  with  the  most  extravagant  epithets 
of  reproach,  and  threatened  with  the  severest  punishment !  The  height  of  the 
colouring,  which  that  individual  had  bestowed  upon  the  supposed  inconsistency  of 
his  friend,  might  have  led  persons,  unacquainted  with  his  character,  to  suppose 
that  he  possessed  a  heart  really  capable  of  feeling  abhorrence  at  the  meanness  and 
baseness  of  those  who  shifted  their  sentiments  with  their  interests.  As  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  against  his  Honourable  Friend,  was  it  not  very  possible 
for  the  conduct  of  any  man  to  merit,  at  one  time,  condemnation,  at  another, 
applause  ?  Yet  it  was  true,  that  the  practice  of  the  accuser  had  instructed  the 
world  in  the  merit  of  looking  to  persons,  not  to  principles !  He  then  proceeded 
to  extenuate  the  criminality  of  the  Rohilla  war.  And  concluded,  by  ascribing  the 
highest  praise  to  that  portion  of  the  administration  of  Hastings  which  had 
succeeded  the  date  of  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Dundas. 

On  this  speech,  what  first  suggests  itself  is,  that  a  great  proportion  of  it  is 
employed,  not  in  proving  that  Mr.  Dundas  had  not,  but  in  proving  that  Mr.  Fox 
had,  been  corruptly  inconsistent.  In  what  respect,  however,  did  it  clear  the 
character  of  Mr.  Dundas,  to  implicate  that  of  the  man  who  accused  him  ?  How 
great  soever  the  baseness  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  of  Mr.  Dundas  might  equal,  and  even 
surpass  it.  True,  indeed,  the  conduct  of  a  man,  at  one  time  bad,  might,  at  another 
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Book  VI.  time,  be  the  reverse.    But  would  that  be  a  good  law  which  should  exempt  crimes 
V%^^~^  from  punishment,  provided  the  perpetrators  happened  afterwards  to  perform  acts  of 
a  useful  description  ?  A  man  might  thus  get  securely  rich  by  theft  and  robbery,  on 
the  condition  of  making  a  beneficent  use  of  the  fruits  of  his  crimes.  "  The  former 
portion  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  criminal ;  the  latter,  merito- 
rious."    It  suited  the  minister's  present  purpose  to  say  so.     But  they  who  study 
the  history  will  probably  find,  that  of  the  praise  which  is  due  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Hastings,  a  greater  portion  belongs  to  the  part  which  Mr.  Pitt 
condemns,  than  to  that  which  he  applauds :    To  such  a  degree  was  either  his 
judgment  incorrect,  or  his  language  deceitful ! 
The  mode  of       The  production  of  the  papers  was  not  opposed,  till  a  motion  was  made  for 
Lodngeu-7  those,  relating  to  the  business  of  Oude  during  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
which  to        administration.     To  this  Mr.  Pitt  objected.     He  said,  it  would  introduce  new 
ground accu-  matter;  and  make  the  ground  of  the  accusation  wider  than  necessary:   He 

sation,  oppos-  ... 

ed  by  che  wished  to  confine  the  judicial  inquiry  to  the  period  embraced  in  the  reports  of  the 
themkisters.  Committees  of  1781.  Mr.  Dundas  stood  up  for  the  same  doctrine.  If  the  object, 
however,  was,  to  do  justice  between  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  nation,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  reason,  why  one,  rather  than  another  part  of  his  administra- 
tion should  escape  inquiry.  Even  the  friends,  however,  of  Mr.  Hastings,  urged 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  Oude  papers ;  and,  therefore,  they  were  granted. 
A  motion  was  made  for  papers  relative  to  the  Mahratta  peace.  It  was 
opposed,  as  leading  to  the  discovery  of  secrets.  On  ground  like  this,  it  was 
replied,  the  minister  could  never  want  a  screen  to  any  possible  delinquency.  A 
motion  for  the  papers  relative  to  the  negotiations  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  carried 
on  at  Delhi  in  the  last  months  of  his  administration,  was  also  made, %  and  urged 
with  great  importunity.  It  was  opposed  on  the  same  grounds,  and  both  were 
rejected. 

During  the  debates  on  these  motions,  objections  had  begun  to  be  started,  on 
the  mode  of  procedure  which  Mr.  Burke  had  embraced.  To  call  for  papers 
relative  to  misconduct,  and  from  the  information  which  these  might  afford,  to 
shape  the  charges  by  the  guilt,  was  not,  it  was  contended,  a  course  which  parlia- 
ment ought  to  allow.  The  charges  ought  to  be  exhibited  first ;  and  no  eviden- 
tiary matter  granted,  but  such  alone  as  could  be  shown  to  bear  upon  the  charge. 
These  objections,  however,  produced  not  any  decisive  result,  till  the  3d  of  April, 
when  Mr.  Burke  proposed  to  call  to  the  bar  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been 
ordered,  as  witnesses,  to  attend.  On  this  occasion,  the  crown  lawyers  opposed  in 
phalanx.    Their  speeches  were  long,  but  their  arguments  only  two.    Not  to 
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produce  the  charges  in  the  first  instance,  and  proof,  strictly  confined  to  these  charges,  Chap.  I. 
was  unfair,  they  alleged,  to  the  party  accused.  To  produce  the  charges  first,  and  ^"T^T""'^ 
no  proof  but  what  strictly  applied  to  the  charges,  was  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
the  Courts  of  Law.  Mr.  Burke,  and  they  who  supported  him,  maintained,  that 
this  was  an  attempt  to  infringe  the  order  of  procedure  already  adopted  by  the 
House;  which  had  granted  evidence  in  pursuance  of  its  own  plan;  had  formed  itself 
into  a  Committee  for  the  express  purpose  of  receiving  evidence ;  and  summoned 
witnesses  to  be  at  that  moment  in  attendance.  They  affirmed,  that  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  by  collecting  evidence  in  the  first  instance,  and  thence  educing  the 
charges,  was  favourable  to  precision  and  accuracy ;  that  the  opposition,  which  it 
experienced,  savoured  of  a  design  to  restrict  evidence ;  and  that  the  grand  muster 
of  the  crown  lawyers  for  such  a  purpose  was  loaded  with  suspicion.  The  House, 
however,  agreed  with  the  lawyers ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  such  was  the 
plan  of  the  minister ;  and  the  accuser  was  obliged  to  invert  the  order  of  his  steps. 
Some  elucidation  of  the  incident  is  strongly  required. 

To  collect  some  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  supposed  delinquency;  to  The  tendency 
explore  the  sources  of  evidence ;  to  seek  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  of  of  procedure 
accusation ;  to  trace  the  media  of  proof  from  one  link  to  another,  often  the  only  j^^  oVb? 
way  in  which  it  can  be  traced ;  and,  when  the  subject  is  thus  in  some  degree  theiawyera. 
understood,  to  put  the  matter  of  delinquency  into  those  propositions  which  are 
the  best  adapted  to  present  it  truly  and  effectually  to  the  test  of  proof,  is  not, 
say  the  lawyers,  the  way  to  justice.    Before  you  are  allowed  to  collect  one 
particle  of  knowledge  respecting  the  facts  of  the  delinquency ;  before  you  are  al- 
lowed to  explore  a  single  source  of  evidence,  or  do  any  one  thing  which  can  throw 
light  upon  the  subject,  you  must  put  the  matter  of  delinquency,  which  you  are 
allowed,  as  far  as  the  lawyers  can  prevent  you,  to  know  nothing  about,  into 
propositions  for  the  reception  of  proof.    And  having  thus  made  up  the  subject, 
which  you  know  nothing  about,  into  a  set  of  propositions,  such  as  ignorance  has 
enabled  you  to  make  them,  you  are  to  be  restrained  from  adducing  one  particle 
of  evidence  to  any  thing  but  your  first  propositions,  how  much  soever  you  may 
find,  as  light  breaks  in  upon  you,  there  is  of  the  matter  of  delinquency,  which 
your  propositions,  made  by  compulsion  under  ignorance,  do  not  embrace.    And 
this  is  the  method  found  out  and  prescribed  by  the  lawyers,  for  elucidating  the 
field  of  delinquency,  and  ensuring  the  detection  of  crime ! 

To  whom  is  the  most  complete  and  efficient  production  of  evidence  unfavour- 
able? To  the  guilty  individual  To  whom  is  it  favourable?  To  all  who  are 
innocent,  and  to  the  community  at  large.    Evidence,  said  the  lawyers,  shall 
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Book  VI.  not  be  produced,  till  after  your  charges,  because  it  may  be  unfavourable  to 
v*"— ,"v~i-*'  Mr,  Hastings. 

If  they  meant  that  partial  evidence  might  operate  unequitably  on  the  public 
mind ;  the  answer  is  immediate :  Why  allow  it  to  be  partial  ?  Mr.  Hastings 
knew  the  field  of  evidence  far  better  than  his  accusers,  and  might  call  for  what 
he  required. 

The  lawyers  were  very  merciful.  It  was  a  cruel  thing  to  an  innocent  man,  to 
have  evidence  of  guilt  exhibited  against  him ;  and  every  man  should  be  pre- 
sumed innocent,  tall  proved  guilty.  From  these  premises  there  is  only  one  legi- 
timate inference ;  and  that  is,  that  evidence  of  guilt  should  never  be  exhibited 
against  any  man. 

The  rule  of  the  lawyers  for  the  making  of  propositions  is  truly  their  own.  It 
is,  to  make  them  out  of  nothing.  All  other  men,  on  all  occasions,  tell  us  to 
get  knowledge  first ;  and  then  to  make  propositions.  Out  of  total  ignorance 
how  can  any  thing  the  result  of  knowledge  be  made  ? — No,  say  the  lawyers ; 
make  your  propositions,  while  in  absolute  ignorance;  and,  by  help  of  that  abso- 
lute ignorance,  show,  that  even  the  evidence  which  you  call  for  is  evidence  to  the 
point  It  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  when  the  man  who  endeavours  to  throw  light 
upon  delinquency  is  thus  compelled  to  grope  his  way  in  the  daik,  a  thousand 
chances  are  provided  for  delinquency  to  escape. 

When  a  rule  is  established  by  lawyers,  and  furiously  upheld ;  a  rule,  pregnant 
with  absurdity,  and  contrary  to  the  ends  of  justice,  but  eminently  conducive  to 
the  profit  and  power  of  lawyers,  to  what  sort  of  motives  does  common  sense 
guide  us  in  ascribing  the  evil  ?  Delinquency  produces  law  suits ;  law  suits  pro- 
duce lawyers'  fees  and  lawyers'  power;  whatever  can  multiply  the  law  suits 
which  arise  out  of  delinquency,  multiplies  the  occasions  on  which  lawyers'  power 
and  profit  are  gained.  That  a  rule  to  draw  up  the  accusatory  propositions  before 
inquiry,  that  is,  without  knowledge,  and  to  adduce  evidence  to  nothing  but 
these  propositions,  which  ignorance  drew,  is  a  contrivance,  skilfully ;  adapted,  to 
multiply  the  law  suits  to  which  delinquency  gives  birth,  is  too  obvious  to  be 
capable  of  being  denied. 
To  what  spe-  And  what  is  the  species  of  production,  which  their  rule  erf  acting  in  the  dark 
SnaK^  themselves,  in  the  guise  of  the  writing  of  accusation  or 

SntWoi^  bm  of  indictment^  to  supply?  A  thing  so  strange,  so  extravagant,  so  barbarous, 
that  it  more  resembles  the  freak  of  a  mischievous  imagination,  playing  a  malig- 
nant frolic,  than  the  sober  contrivance  of  reason,  even  in  its  least  instructed 
condition* 
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Not  proceeding  by  knowledge,  but  conjecture,  as  often  as  the  intention  is    Chap.  I. 
really  to  include,  not  to  avoid  including,  the  offence,  they  are  obliged  to  ascribe  ^Z^T*^ 
to  the  supposed  delinquent,  not  one  crime%  but  all  manner  of  crimes,  which 
bear  any  sort  of  resemblance  to  that  of  which  they  suppose  him  to  have  been 
really  guilty ;  in  order,  that,  in  a  multitude  of  guesses,  they  may  have  some 
chance  to  be  right  in  one. 

And  this  course  they  pretend  to  take,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  party  accused. 
To  save  him  from  the  pain  of  having  evidence  adduced  to  the  one  crime  of 
which  he  is  guilty,  they  solemnly  charge  him  with  the  guilt  of  a  great  variety 
of  crimes.  Where  innocence  really  exists,  the  production  of  evidence  is  evi- 
dence to  innocence,  and  is  the  greatest  favour  which  innocence,  under  suspicion, 
can  receive. 

The  absurdities,  with  which,  under  this  irrational  mode  of  procedure,  a  bill  of 
indictment  is  frequently  stuffed,  far  exceed  the  limits  erf  ordinary  belief.  Not 
only  are  the  grossest  known  falsehoods  regularly  and  invariably  asserted,  and 
found  by  juries  upon  their  oaths ;  but  things  contradictory  of  one  another,  and 
absolutely  impossible  in  nature.  Thus,  when  it  is  not  known  in  which  of  two 
ways  a  man  has  been  murdered,  he  is  positively  affirmed  to  have  been  murdered 
twice ;  first  to  have  been  murdered  in  one  way ;  and  after  being  murdered  in 
that  way,  to  be  murdered  again  in  another. 

The  truth,  in  the  mean  time  is,  that  a  system  of  preliminary  operations,  importance  of 
having  it  fbr  their  olyect  to  trace  out  and  secure  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  procedure 
the  ultimate  examination  and  decision,  so  fer  from  being  adverse  to  the  ends  of  h^^? 
justice,  would  form  a  constituent  part  of  every  rational  course  of  judicial  pro-  9™^°*™* 
cedure.     By  means  of  these  preparatory  operations,  the  judge  would  be  enabled 
to  come  to  tibe  examination  of  the  case,  with  all  the  circumstances  before  him 
on  which  his  decision  ought  to  be  grounded,  or  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
allowed  to  be  produced.    Without  these  preparatory  operations,  the  judge  is 
always  liable  to  come  to  the  examination  with  only  a  small  part  of  the  circum- 
stances before  him*  and  vay  seldom  indeed  can  have  the  advantage  of  the  ' 
whole.     The  vay  nature  of  crime,  which  as  much  as  possible  seeks  concealment*     * 
implies,  that  the  evidence  of  it  must  be  traced.     Some  things  are  only  indica-* 
tions  of  other  indications.    The  last  may  alone  be  decisive  evidence  of  guilt ; 
but  evidence  which  would  have  remained  undiscovered,  had  the  inquirer  not 
been  allowed  to  trace  it,  by  previously  exploring  the  first.     One  man  may  be 
supposed  to  know  something  of  the  crime.     When  examined,  he  is  found  to 
know  nothing  of  it  himself,  but  points  out  another  man,  from  whom  decisive 
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Book  VI.   evidence  is  obtained    If  a  preliminary  procedure  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  evi- 


1786. 


dence  is  allowed,  the  persons  and  things,  whose  evidence  is  immediate  to  the  fact 
in  question,  are  produced  to  the  judge ;  and  the  truth  is  ascertained.  If  the 
preliminary  procedure  is  forbidden,  the  persons  and  things,  whose  evidence 
would  go  immediately  to  the  facts  in  question,  are  often  not  produced  to  the 
judge ;  and  in  this  and  a  thousand  other  ways,  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  that  is  of  satisfying  justice,  are  disappointed  of  their  end. 

It  thus  appears,  that  a  confederacy  of  crown  lawyers  and  ministers,  with  a 
House  of  Commons  at  their  beck,  succeeded  in  depriving  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Hastings  of  an  important  and  essential  instrument  of  justice,  of  which  not  that 
cause  only,  but  every  cause  ought  to  have  the  advantage ;  and  that  they  suc- 
ceeded on  two  untenable  grounds ;  first,  because  the  search  for  evidence  was^ 
unfavourable  to  Mr.  Hastings,  which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  that  Mr.  Hastings 
was  guilty,   not  innocent;  next,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  courts  of  law,  as  if  the  vices  of  the  courts  of  law  ought  not  only  to  be 
inviolate  on  their  own  ground,  but  never  put  to  shame  and  disgrace  by  the 
contrast  of  virtues  in  any  other  place !  * 
Mr.  Burke's        Mr.  Burke  being  thus  compelled  to  produce  the  particulars  of  his  accusation, 

articles  of        -    ^  i  ,.■■*.  ,  *v 

charge.  before  he  was  allowed  by  aid  of  evidence  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  matter  of 
it,  exhibited  nine  of  his  articles  of  charge  on  the  fourth  of  April,  and  twelve 
more  in  the  course  of  the  following  week.  I  conceive  that  in  this  place  nothing 
more  is  required  than  to  give  indication  of  the  principal  topics.  These  were, 
the  Rohilla  war;  the  transactions  respecting  Benares  and  its  Rajah ;  the  mea- 
sure by  which  Corah  and  Allahabad,  and  the  tribute  due  for  the  province  of 
Bengal,  were  taken  from  the  Mogul ;  the  transactions  in  Oude,  respecting  the 
Begums,  the  English  residents,  and  other  affairs ;  those  regarding  the  Mahrattar 
war,  and  the  peace  by  which  it  was  concluded ;  the  measures  of  internal  adminis- 
tration, including  the  arrangements  for  the  collection  of  the  revenues  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  death  of  Nuncomar,  and  treatment  of  Mahomed 
Beza  Khan;  disobedience  of  the  commands,  and  contempt  for  the  authority,  of 
the  Directors ;  extravagant  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  dependants  and 
enriching  favourites ;  and  the  receipt  of  presents  or  bribes.  An  additional  ar- 
ticle was  afterwards  presented,  on  the  6th  of  May,  which  related  to  the  treat- 
ment bestowed  upon  Fyzoolla  Khan.    I  shall  not  account  it  necessary  to  follow 

*  For  a  profound  elucidation  of  what  he  calls  Investigatorial  Procedure,  see  Mr.  Bentham's 
Treatise,  entitled  Scotch  Reform. 
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the  debates,  to  which  the  motions  upon  these  several  charges  gave  birth,  in  the    Chap.  L 
House  of  Commons ;  both  because  they  diffused  little  information  on  the  sub-  v— ^C—/ 
ject,  and  because  the  facts  have  already  been  stated  with  such  lights  as,  it  is 
hoped,  may  suffice  to  form  a  proper  judgment  upon  each. 

Not  only,  on  several  preliminary  questions,  did  the  ministers  zealously  concur  The  minister 
with  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  but  even  when  the  great  question  of  the  rortsVrT 
Rohilla  war,  and  the  ruin  of  a  whole  people,  came  under  discussion,  Mr.  Hast-  lasting* 
ings  had  the  decisive  advantage  of  their  support.    Mr.  Dundas  himself,  who  The  Robiii« 
had  so  recently  enumerated  the  Rohilla  war  among  the  criminal  transactions  which  ^d„ot  woiw 
called  forth  his  condemnation,  rose  up  in  its  defence ;  *  and  the  House  voted,  £j^^ 
by  a  majority  of  119  to  67,  that  no  impeachable  matter,  was  contained  in  the 
charge. 

It  was  not  without  reason,  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings  now  triumphed 
in  the  prospect  of  victory.  Every  point  had  been  carried  in  his  favour :  The 
minister  had  steadily  and  uniformly  lent  him  the  weight  of  his  irresistible 
power :  And  the  most  formidable  article,  in  the  bill  of  accusation,  had  been  re- 
jected, as  void  of  criminating  force. 

The  motion  on  the  charge  respecting  the  extermination  of  the  Rohillas  was  TheminUttt 
made  on  the  1st  of  June.  That  on  the  charge  respecting  the  Rajah  of  Benares  w*ge8" 
was  made  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  On  that  day,  however,  the  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Pitt  appeared  to  have  undergone  a  revolution.  The  exceptions, 
indeed,  which  he  took  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  were  not  very  weighty. 
In  his  demands  upon  the  Rajah,  and  the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  discretion 
entrusted  to  him,  Mr.  Hastings  had  exceeded  the  exigency.  Upon  this  ground, 
after  having  joined  in  a  sentence  of  impunity  on  the  treatment  of  the  Rohillas, 
the  minister  declared,  that,  «  upon  the  whole,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in 
the  transaction  now  before  the  House,  had  been  so  cruel,  unjust,  and  oppressive* 

*  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  eighth  of  the  resolutions,  which  he  moved  in  1781, 
"  That  too  strong  a  confirmation  cannot  be  given  to  the  sentiments  and  resolutions  of  the  Court 
ef  Directors  and  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  in  condemnation  of  the-  Rohilla  war :— That  the  con- 
duct of.  the  President  and  Select  Committee  of  Bengal  appears,  in.  almost  every  stage  of  it,  to 
have  been  biassed  by  an  interested  partiality  to  the  Vizir,  to  transgress  their  own,  as  well  as  the 
Company 'e  positive  and  repeated  regulations  and  orders :— That  the  extermination  of  the  Rohillas 
was  not  necessary,  for  the  recovery  of  forty  lacs  of  rupees : — And  that,  if  it  was  expedient  to- 
make  their  country  a  barrier  against  the  Mahrattas,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  this  might 
have  been  effected,  by  as  easy,  and  by  a  less  iniquitous,  interference  of  the  government  or 
Bengal ;  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  preserved  the  dominion  to  the  rigJitfid  owners,, 
and  exhibited  an  attentive  example  of  justice,  as  well  as  policy,  to  all  India." 
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Book  VI.  that  it  was  impossible  he,  as  a  man  of  honour  or  honesty,  or  having  any  regard 
^~r2£r~'  to  faith  or  conscience,  could  any  longer  resist ;  and  therefore  he  had  fully  satis- 
fied his  conscience,  that  Warren  Hastings,  in  the  case  in  question,  had  been 
guilty  of  such  enormities  and  misdemeanours,  as  constituted  a  crime  sufficient  to 
call  upon  the  justice  of  the  House  to  impeach  him/' 

The  cause  u»-  Some  article  of  secret  history  is  necessary  to  account  for  this  sudden  pheno- 
menon.* With  the  conduct  of  the  minister,  that  too  of  the  House  of  Commons 
underwent  immediate  revolution ;  the  same  majority,  almost  exactly,  which  had 
voted  that  there  was  not  matter  of  impeachment  in  the  ruin  brought  upon  the 
Rohillas,  voted  that  there  was  matter  of  impeachment  in  the  ruin  brought  upon 
the  Rajah  Cheyte  Sing.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings  vented  expressions  of  the 
highest  indignation ;  and  charged  the  minister  with  treachery ;  as  if  he  had  been 
previously  pledged  for  their  support,  f 

BiUs  to  amend     No  further  progress  was  made  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings  during  that 

act.  session  of  the  parliament     But  the  act  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  better  government  of 

India  was  already  found  in  need  of  tinkering.   Mr.  Francis,  early  in  the  session, 

-   had  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  existing  law  agreeably 

to  the  ideas  which  he  had  often  expressed.    Upon  this,  however,  the  previous 

question  was  put,  and  carried  without  a  division. 

°bJe5t of  tbo  In  the  course  of  the  year  1786,  no  fewer  than  three  bills  for  amending  the 
late  act,  with  regard  to  the  government  of  India,  were  introduced  by  the  minis- 
ters, and  passed.  The  first  $  had  for  its  principal,  object  ^to  firee  the  Governor- 
General  from  a  dependance  upon  the  majority  of  his  council,  by  enabling  him 
to  act  in  opposition  to  their  conclusions,  after  their  opinions,  together  with  the 
reasons  upon  which  they  were  founded,  had  been  heard  and  recorded.  This 
idea  had  been  first  brought  forward  by  Lord  North,  in  the  propositions  which 
he  offered  as  the  foundation  of  a  bill,  immediately  before  the  dissolution  of  his 

*  The  cause  is  variously  conjectured ;  some  turn  in  the  cabinet ;  or  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
King,  whose  zeal  for  Mr.  Hastings  was  the  object  of  common  fame ;  an  increasing  dread  of  un- 
popularity, from  the  progress  of  indignation  in  the  public  mind. 

f  The  contemporary  historian  says,  "  The  conduct  of  the  minister  on  this  occasion  drew  upon 
him  much  indecent  calumny  from  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse 
him,  out  of  doors,  both  publicly  and  privately,  of  treachery.  They  declared,  it  w*a  in  the  full 
confidence  of  his  protection  and  support,  that  they  had  urged  on  Mr.  Burke  to  bring  forward  his 
charges :  And,  that  the  gentleman  accused  had  been  persuaded  to  come  to  their  bar,  with  an 
hasty  and  premature  defence.  And  they  did  not  scruple  to  attribute  this  conduct  in  die  minister 
to  motives  of  the  basest  jealousy."    Annual  Register  for  the  year  1786,  ch.  viL 

t  26  Geo.  IIL  c.  16. 
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ministry.  It  appears  to  hare  been  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Dundas ;  and  the  regu- 
lation was  insisted  upon  by  Lord  Macartney,  as  indispensable  to  the  existence 
of  a  good  government  in  India.  It  was  violently,  indeed,  opposed  by  Mr. 
Francis,  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  party  who  were  led  by  them,  in  their  ideas  on 
Indian  subjects.  The  institution,  however,  bears  upon  it  considerable  marks  of 
wisdom.  The  Council  were  converted  into  a  party  of  assessors  to  the  Governor- 
General,  aiding  him  by  their  advice,  and  checking  him  by  their  presence.  Indi- 
vidual responsibility  "and  unity  of  purpose  were  thus  united  with  multiplicity  of 
ideas,  and  with  the  influence,  not  only  of  eyes  to  which  every  secret  was  ex- 
posed, but  of  recorded  reasons,  in  defiance  of  which,  as  often  as  the  assessors 
were  honest  and  wise,  every  pernicious  measure  would  have  to  be  taken,  and  by 
which  it  would  be  seen  that  it  might  afterwards  be  tried. 

The  same  bill  introduced  another  innovation,  which  was,  to  enable  the  offices 
of  Governor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief,  to  be  united  in  the  same  person. 
It  was  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  to  render  the  military  strictly  dependant 
upon  the  civil  power,  and  to  preclude  the  unavoidable  evils  of  two  conflicting 
authorities.  But  very  great  inconveniences  attended  the  measure  of  uniting  in 
the  same  person  the  superintendence  of  the  civil  and  military  departments.  In 
the  first  place,  it  raised  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  concentrated  strength 
the  temptations  to  what  the  parliament  and  ministry  pretended  they  had  the 
greatest  aversion ;  the  multiplication  of  wars,  and  pursuit  of  conquest.  In  the 
next  place,  the  sort  of  talents,  habits,  and  character,  best  adapted  for  the  office 
of  civil  governor,  were  not  the  sort  of  talents,  habits,  and  character  best  adapted 
for  the  military  functions ;  nor  were  those  which  were  best  adapted  for  the  mili- 
tary functions,  best  adapted  for  the  calm  and  laborious  details  of  the  civil  admi* 
lustration.  And,  to  omit  all  other  evils,  the  whole  time  and  talents  of  the 
ablest  man  were  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the  duties  of  either  office.  For  the 
same  man,  therefore,  it  was  impossible,  not  to  neglect  the  one  set  of  duties,  in  the 
same  degree  in  which  he  paid  attention  to  the  other. 

This  bill  was  arraigned  by  those  who  generally  opposed  the  minister,  and  on 
the  22d  of  March,  when,  in  the  language  of  parliament,  it  was  committed,  in 
other  words,  considered  by  the  House,  when  the  House  calls  itself  a  committee, 
Mr.  Burke  poured  forth  against  it  one  of  his  most  eloquent  harangues.  It  esta- 
blished a  despotical  power,  he  said,  in  India.  This,  it  was  pretended,  was  for 
giving  energy  and  dispatch  to  the  government.  But  the  pretext  was  false. 
"  He  desired  to  know,  where  that  arbitrary  government  existed,  of  which  dignity, 
energy,  and  dispatch,  were  the  characteristics.  To  what  had  democracy,  in  all 
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Book  VI.  ages  and  countries,  owed  most  of  its  triumphs,  but  to  the  openness,  the  pub- 

y*m~72C7mm/  Ucity,  and  strength  of  its  operation."  * 

.  Mr.  Dundas  called  upon  his  opponents  to  inform  him,  whether  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  despotism  to  exist  in  the  hands  of  many,  as  well  as  in  the  hands  of  one; 
and  he  observed,  that  if  the  power  of  the  Governor-General  would  be  increased, 
so  would  also  his  responsibility.  The  answer  was  just  and  victorious.  It  is  a 
mere  vulgar  error,  that  despotism  ceases  to  be  despotism,  by  merely  being  shared. 
It  is  an  error,  too,  of  pernicious  operation  on  the  British  constitution.  Where 
men  see  that  the  powers  of  government  are  shared,  they  conclude  that  they  are 
also  limited,  and  already  under  sufficient  restraint.  Mr.  Dundas  affirmed,  and 
affirmed  truly,  that  the  government  of  India  was  no  more  a  despotism,  when 
the  despotism  was  lodged  in  the  single  hand  of  the  Governor-General,  than 
when  shared  between  the  Governor  and  the  Council.  What  he  affirmed  of 
increasing  the  force,  by  increasing  the  concentration,  of  responsibility,  is  likewise 
so  true,  that  a  responsibility,  shared,  is  seldom  any  responsibility  at  all.  So  little 
was  there  in  Burke's  oratory,  of  wisdom  if  he  knew  no  better,  of  simplicity  and 
honesty  if  he  did. 

object  of  the  The  second  of  the  East  India  acts  of  this  year  f  was  an  artifice.  It  repealed 
that  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  original  act  which  made  necessary  the  approbation  of  the 
King  for  the  choice  of  a  Governor-General.  It  reserved  to  the  King  the  power 
of  recall,  in  which  the  former  was  completely  included. 

ogectof  the  The  third  of  the  acts  of  the  same  year  J  had  but  one  object  of  any  import- 
ance ;  and  that  was,  to  repeal  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  original  bill,  which  almost 
alone  appears  to  have  had  any  tendency  to  improve  the  government  to  which  it 
referred :  I  mean  the  disclosure  of  the  amount  of  the  property  which  each 
individual,  engaged  in  the  government  of  India,  realized  in  that  country.  This 
was  too  searching  a  test :  And  answered  the  purposes  neither  of  ministers  in 
England,  nor  of  Company's  servants  in  India.  § 

•  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist  xxv.  1276.  In  the  same  speech  Mr.  Burke  said,  «  What  he,  from  the 
experience  derived  from  many  years'  attention,  would  recommend  as  a  means  of  recovering 
India,  and  reforming  all  its  abuses,  was  a  combination  of  these  three  things — a  government  by 
law— trial  by  jury— and  publicity  in  every  executive  and  judicial  concern."  Ibid*  Of  these  three 
grand  instruments  of  good  government,  what  he  meant  is  not  very  dear  as  to  any  but  the  last ; 
of  which  the  importance  is,  undoubtedly,  great  beyond  expression. 

t  26  Geo.  III.  p.  €5.  %  26  Geo.  III.  c  57. 

§  The  following  is  a  curious  testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  clause  which  was  now  re- 
pealed.   Major  Scott,  the  famous  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  the  debate  of  the  7th  of  February, 
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Nor  was  this  alL    There  was  also,  during  the  course  of  this  year,  a  fourth    Chap.  L 
WD,  granting  relief  to  the  East  India  Company ;  that  sort  of  relief,  for  which  ^"^£7"^ 
they  had  so  often  occasion  to  apply,  relief  in  the  way  of  money.    A  petition  a  fourth  E,  I. 
from  the  Company  was  presented ;  and  the  subject  was  discussed  in  the  House  x  ' 
of  Commons,  on  the  9th,  and  26th  of  June.     The  act*  enabled  them  to  raise 
money  by  the  sale  of  a  part,  to  wit,  1,207,559/.  15*.  of  the  4,200,000/,  which 
they  had  lent  to  the  public ;  and  also,  by  adding  800,000/.  in  the  way  of  sub- 
scription to  their  capital  stock. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  following  session,  which  was  the  23d  of  January,  Proceedings 

1787,  Mr.  Burke  announced,  that  he  should  proceed  with  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  ^^mieatof 
Hastings,  on  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding  month.     The  business,  during  this  Mr- Hastings. 
session,  was  carried  through  its  first  and  most  interesting  stage.     The  House  of 
Commons  reviewed  the  several  articles  of  charge ;  impeached  Mr.  Hastings  at 

the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  delivered  him  to  that  judicatory  for  trial 
Of  the  proceedings  at  this  stage  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  advert  to  only  the  more 
remarkable  points. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  the  charge  relating  to  the  resumption  of  the  jaghires  Oude  chug*. 
or  lands  of  the  Princesses  of  Oude,  the  seizure  of  their  treasure,  and  the  connected 
offences,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sheridan  in  a  speech  which  powerfully  operated 
upon  the  sympathy  of  the  hearers,  and  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  highest  efforts 
of  English  eloquence.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Pitt  took  a  distinction  between  the 
landed  estates,  and  the  treasures.  For  depriving  the  Begums  of  their  estates, 
he  could  conceive  that  reasons  might  exist ;  although  peculiar  delicacy  and  for- 
bearance were  due  on  the  part  of  the  English,  who  were  actually  the  guarantees 

1788,  en  the  impeachment  of  Sir  E.  Impey,  counteracting  the  panegyrics  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced on  Mr.  Francis,  gaid,  "  Before  I  join  in  applauding  the  integrity  of  the  Hon.  Gent.,  I 
require  it  to  be  proved  by  the  only  possible  voay  in  tohich  his  integrity  can  possibly  be  proved.  Let 
him  come  fairly,  boldly,  and  honestly  forward,  as  Lord  Macartney  has  done ;  let  him  state  that 
he  left  England  in  debt,  that  he  was  six  years  in  India,  that  his  expenses  at  home  and  abroad 
were  so  much,  and  m*  fortune  barely  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  his  expenses  and  the 
amount  of  his  salary.  When  the  Hon.  Gent,  shall  have  done  thia,  I  will  join  the  committee  of 
impeachment  with  cheerfulness,  in  proneuncmg  Mr.  Francis  to  be  one  of  the  honestest  men  that 
ever  came  from  Bengal.  But  until  he  shall  submit  to  this  only  true  test  of  his  integrity,  I  shall 
pay  no  attention  to  the  animated  panegyrics  of  his  friends.99  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist.  xxvi.  1425. 
I  wish  I  could  have  availed  myself  of  this  testimony,  without  repeating  the  surmise  of  a  man  who 
would  not  have  confined  himself  to  surmise  against  Mr.  Francis,  had  he  bad  Anything  stronger 
to  produce. 

*  96  Geo.  III.  c  62. 
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Difficulties 
under  which 
the  prosecu- 
tion laboured 
in  regard  to 
evidence. 


Charge  on 
corruptive 
expense. 


to  the  Princesses  for  the  secure  possession  of  those  estates.  But  the  confiscation 
of  their  treasures,  he  thought  an  enormity*  altogether  indefensible  and  atrocious ; 
and  the  guilt  of  that  act  was  increased  by  stifling  the  order  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  which  commanded  the  proceedings  against  the  Princesses  to  be 
revised.  The  plunder  of  the  chief  of  Furruckabad,  a  dependant,  also,  of 
the  Nabob,  whom  the  English  were  bound  to  protect,  formed  a  part  of  the 
transactions  to  which  the  Governor-General  became  a  party  by  the  treaty  of 
Chunar.  It  was  made  a  separate  article  of  charge.  And,  in  the  matter  of 
that  as  well  as  the  preceding  article,  it  was  voted  by  large  majorities,  that 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  were  involved.  Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Governor-General,  in  receiving  a  present  of  enormous  value  from 
the  Nabob,  at  the  time  when  he  let  him  loose  to  prey  upon  so  many  victims, 
was  not  justified  by  the  pretence  of  receiving  it  for  the  public  service,  in  which 
no  exigence  existed  to  demand  recurrence  to  such  a  resource ;  *  it  could  be  ac- 
counted for  by  nothing  but  corruption." 

In  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  Mr.  Burke  thought  it  necessary  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  difficulties  under  which  the  prosecution  laboured 
in  regard  to  evidence.  The  late  Governor-General,  as  often  as  he  thought  proper, 
had  withheld,  mutilated,  or  garbled  the  correspondence  which  he  was  bound  to 
transmit  to  the  East  India  House.  Nor  was  this  all.  Those  whose  duty  it  was 
to  bring  evidence  of  the  charges  were  often  ignorant  of  the  titles  of  the  papers 
for  which  it  was  necessary  to  call ;  and  papers,  however  closely  connected  with 
the  subject,  were  withheld,  if  not  technically  included  under  the  title  which  was 
given.  He  himself,  for  example,  had  moved  for  the  Furruckabad  papers,  and, 
what  he  received  under  that  title,  concluded,  were  the  whole ;  but  a  motion  had 
been  afterwards  made,  by  another  member,  for  the  Persian  correspondence,  which 
brought  forth  documents  of  the  greatest  importance.  To  another  circumstance 
it  befitted  the  House  to  advert.  The  attorney  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
vindication  of  whose  wrongs  the  prosecution  was  carried  on,  was  (it  was  pretty 
remarkable)  the  attorney,  likewise,  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  while  the  House  were 
groping  in  the  dark,  and  liable  to  miss  what  was  of  most  importance,  Mr. 
Hastings  and  his  attorney,  to  whom  the  documents  in  the  India  House  were 
known,  might,  on  each  occasion,  by  a  fortunate  document,  defeat  the  imperfect 
evidence  before  the  House,  and  laugh  at  the  prosecution. 

On  the  charge,  that  expense  had  been  incurred  by  Mr.  Hastings  for  making 
dependants  and  creating  a  corrupt  influence,  brought  forward  on  the  15th 
of  March,  Mr.  Pitt  selected  three  particulars,  as  those  alone  which  appeared  to 
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him,  in  respect  to  magnitude,  and  evidence  of  criminality,  to  demand  the  penal  Chap.  I. 
proceedings  of  parliament.  These  were,  the  contract  for  bullocks  in  1779 ;  the  SMm^TmJ 
opium  contract  in  1780  ;•  and  the  extraordinary  emoluments  bestowed  on  Sir  Eyre 
Coote.  In  the  first  there  were  not  only,  he  said,  reprehensible  circumstances, 
hut  strong  marks  of  corruption :  while  the  latter  transaction  involved  in  it 
almost  every  species  of  criminality ;  a  violation  of  the  faith  of  the  Company,  a 
wanton  abuae  of  power  against  a  helpless  ally,  a  misapplication  of  the  public 
property,  and  disobedience  to  fab  superiors,  by  a  disgraceful  and  wicked  evasioa. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  when  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  articles  Qf  Mode  of  pro- 

ceodins  ro- 

charge  was  brought  up,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that,  instead  of  voting;  commended 
whether  the  House  should  proceed  to  impeachment,  a  preliminary  step  should  be  y    r* 
interposed,  and  that  a  committee  should  be  formed  to  draw  up  articles  of  im- 
peachment.   His  reason  was,  that  on  several  of  the  particulars  contained  in  the 
articles  of  charge  he  could  not  vote  for  the  penal  proceeding  proposed,  while 
he  thought  that  on  account  of  others  it'  was  clearly  required.     A  committee 
might  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment,  which  would  remove  his  objections, 
without  frustrating  the  object  which  aH  parties  professed  to  have  in  view.     After 
some  little  opposition,  this  suggestion  was  adopted*    Among  the  names  puosentod 
for  the  Committee,  was  that  of  Mr.  Francis.    Objection  to  him  was  taken,  on 
the  score  of  a  supposed  enmity  to  the  party  accused ;  and  he  was  rejected  by  <a 
majority  of  96  to  44, 
On  the  23th  of  the  month,  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  brought  up  from  Articles  of 

*  impeachment 

the  Committee  by  Mr.  Burke.  They  were  taken  into  consideration  on  the  9th  brought  up  and 
of  May.  The  formerly  celebrated,  then  Alderman,  Wilkes,  wad  a  warm  friend  1SCU 
of  Mr.  Hastings ;  and,  strenuously  maintained  that  the  prosecution  was  unjust. 
He  said,  what  was  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  debate,  that  it  was  the 
craving  and  avaricious  policy  of  this  country,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
money  to  satisfy  this  inordinate  appetite,  had  betrayed  Mr.  Hastings  into  those 
of  Us  measures,  for  which  4  defence  was  the  most  difficult  to  be  found    The 

*  There  were  several  pecuniary  transactions  with  individuals,  such  as  a  contract  for  supplying  the 
army  with  bullocks,  a  contract  for  feeding  elephants,  an  agency  for  die  supply  of  corn,  a  con- 
tract for  the  Company's  opium,  Which  were  laid  hold  of  by  the  aocusem  of  Mr.  Heatings,  as 
ether  not  having  been  performed  agreeably  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  service,  or  in  some  way 
implying  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General,  and  thence  included  among  the  subjects 
of  criminal  charge.  As  the  indications  of  criminality  in  these  transactions  appeared  to  me  to  fall 
short  of  proof;  and  as  they  were  matters  of  that  degree  of  detail,  to  which  the  limits  of  history 
do  not  allow  it  to  descend,  no  account  of  them  is  included  in  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
Indian  Admiritoration. 
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Book  VI.  remark  had  its  foundation  in  truth ;  and  it  goes  pretty  far  in  extenuation  of 
1787  some  °^  ^*r-  Hastings's  most  exceptionable  acts.  The  famous  Alderman 
added,  that  a  zeal  for  justice,  which  never  recognizes  any  object  that  takes  any 
thing  from  ourselves,  is  a  manifest  pretence.  If  Mr.  Hastings  had  committed  so 
much  injustice,  how  disgraceful  was  it  to  be  told,  that  not  a  single  voice  had  yet 
been  heard  to  cry  for  restitution  and  compensation  to  those  who  had  suffered  by 
his  acts  ?  The  stain  to  which  the  reformed  patriot  thus  pointed  the  finger  of 
scorn,  is  an  instance  of  that  perversion  of  the  moral  sentiments  to  which  nations 
by  their  selfishness  are  so  commonly  driven,  and  which  it  is  therefore  so  useful 
to  hold  up  to  perpetual  view.  Among  individuals,  a  man  so  corrupt  could 
scarcely  be  formed  as  to  cry  out  with  vehemence  against  the  cruelty  of  a  plunder, 
perpetrated  for  his  benefit,  without  a  thought  of  restoring  what  by  injustice  he 
had  obtained.  There  was  in  this  debate  another  circumstance  worthy  of  notice; 
that  Mr.  Pitt  pronounced  the  strongest  condemnation  of  those  who  endeavoured 
to  set  in  balance  the  services  of  Mr.  Hastings  against  the  crimes,  as  if  the  merit 
of  the  one  extinguished  the  demerit  of  the  other.  This  was  an  attempt,  he 
said,  to  compromise  the  justice  of  the  country.  Yet  at  a  date  no  further  distant 
than  the  preceding  session,  Mr.  Pitt  had  joined  with  Mr.  Dundas,  when  that 
practical  statesman  urged  the  merit  of  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Hastings's  adminis- 
trations, as  reason  to  justify  himself  for  not  following  up  by  prosecution  the 
condemnations  which  he  had  formerly  pronounced. 
The  impench-  The  articles  of  impeachment  which  were  now  brought  up  from  the  Committee 
received  the  approbation  of  the  House ;  a  vote  for  the  impeaching  of  ^f  r.  Has- 
tings was  passed ;  the  impeachment  was  carried  by  Mr.  Burke  to  the  bar  of  the 
Lords ;  Mr.  Hastings  was  brought  to  that  bar ;  admitted  to  bail ;  and  allowed 
one  month,  and  till  the  second  day  of  the  following  session  of  parliament,  to 
prepare  for  his  defence. 
Proceeding  On  the  24th  of  April,  1787,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  whose  intention  had  been 
^bnin^f  delayed  by  other  business  which  was  before  the  House,  gave  notice  of  a  day  on 
Sir  E.  impej.  which  he  ^^jj^  to  bring  forwanj  the  subject  of  the  impeachment  of  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  but  on  account  of  the  approaching  termination  of  that  session  was 
induced  to  postpone  it  till  the  next. 

On  the  lath  of  December,  after  an  introductory  speech,  Sir  Gilbert  exhibited 
his  articles  of  charge.  They  related  to  five  supposed  offences,  regarding,  1.  The 
catastrophe  of  the  Rajah  Nuncomar ;  3.  The  Patna  cause ;  3.  The  Cossijurah 
cause;  4.  The  office  of  Sudder  Duannee  Adaulut;  5.  The  affidavits  at  Lucknow. 
They  were  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  house,  and  on  the  4th  of 
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February,  1778,  Sir  Elijah  Impey  was  heard  in  his  defence.  What  he  advanced  was  Chaf.  L 
confined  to  the  subject  of  the  first  charge,  his  concern  in  the  death  of  "Nuncomar.  ylw7 
Further  discussions  took  place,  on  the  same  subject,  on  the  7th  and  the  8th.  On  the 
11th  and  26th  of  February,  and  on  the  16  th  of  April,  witnesses  were  examined 
at  the  bar,  and  more  or  less  of  discussion  accompanied.  On  the  28th  of  April,  on 
the  7th  and  9th  of  May,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  summed  up  and  enforced  the  evidence 
on  the  first  of  the  charges,  and  on  the  last  of  these  days  moved,  "  That  the 
Committee,  having  considered  the  first  article,  and  examined  evidence  thereupon, 
is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  ground  of  impeachment  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours against  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  upon  the  matter  of  the  said  article " 
After  a  debate  of  considerable  length,  the  motion  was  negatived,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  seventy-three  to  fifty-five.  An  attempt  was  made  to  proceed  with 
the  remaining  articles  on  the  27th  of  May ;  but  the  business  was  closed,  by 
a  motion  to  postpone  it  for  three  months.  In  this  affair,  the  lawyers,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  supported  the  judge.  The  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  distinguished  himself 
by  the  warmth  with  which  he  took  up  the  defence  of  Sir  Elijah  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  investigation,  and  by  the  asperity  with  which  he  now  began  to  treat 
.  Mr.  Francis.* 

The  operation  of  Mir.  Pitt's  new  law  produced  occasion  for  another  legislative  Mr.  Pitt's  da- 
interference.     In  passing  that  law,  two  objects  were  very  naturally  pursued.     To  daiBtory  ■*■• 
avoid  the  imputation  of  what  was  represented  as  the  heinous  guilt  of  Mr.  Fox's 
bill,  it  was  necessary,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  ppwer  should  appear  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Directors.     For  ministerial  advantage,  it  was  necessary,  that 
it  should  in  reality  be  all  taken  away. 

Minds  drenched  with  terror  are  easily  deceived.  Mr.  Fox's  bill  threatened 
the  Directors  with  evils  which  to  them,  at  any  rate,  were  not  imaginary.  And 
with  much  art,  and  singular  success,  other  men  were  generally  made  to  believe, 
that  it  was  fraught  with  mischief  to  the  nation. 

Mr.  Pitt's  bill  professed  to  differ  from  that  of  his  rival,  chiefly  in  this  very 
point,  that  while  the  one  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Directors,  the  other  left  it 
almost  entire.  The  double  purpose  of  the  minister  was  obtained,  by  leaving 
them  the  forms,  while  the  substance  was  taken  away.  In  the  temper  into  which 
the  mind  of  the  nation  had  been  artfully  brought,  the  deception  was  easily 
passed.  And  vague  and  ambiguous  language  was  the  instrument.  The  terms, 
in  which  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Control  were  described,  implied,  in  their 

*  See  Parliamentary  HisU  ad  dies. 
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Book  VI.  most  obvious  import,  no  great  deduction  from  the  former  power  of  the  Directors. 

v**v*J  They  were  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  which  took  away  the  whole. 

Ambiguity  in       In  all  arrangements  between  parties  of  which  the  one  is  to  any  considerable 

an  agreement  degree  stronger  than  the  other,  all  ambiguities  in  the  terms  are  sooner  or  later 

Sestro^est  ^orce^  "lto  "Ia*  interpretation  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  strongest  party, 

party.  and  least  favourable  to  the  weakest.     The  short-sighted  Directors  understood 

not  this  law  of  human  nature ;  possibly  saw  not,  in  the  terms  of  the  statute,  any 

meaning  beyond   what  they  desired  to    see ;    that  which  the  authors  of  the 

terms  appeared,  at  the  time,  to  have  as  ardently  at  heart  as  themselves* 

The  Directors       The  Directors  had  not  enjoyed  their  imaginary  dignities  long,  when  the 

gie  at^rsTto  Board  of  Control  assumed  operations  which  surprised  them ;  and  a  struggle 

tio^fpow.  wh*ch  they  were  little  able  to  maintain,  immediately  began.     The  reader  is 

already  acquainted  with  the  disputes  which  arose  on  the  payment  of  the  debts 

of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot ;  and  on  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Lord  Macartney, 

as  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George. 

lieutenant-Colonel  Ross  had  been  guilty  of  what  the  Directors  considered  an 
Outrageous  contempt  of  their  authority.  Ip  July,  1785,  they  dictated  a  severe 
reprimand.  The  Board  of  Control  altered  the  dispatch,  by  striking  out  the  censure. 
The  dignity  of  the  Directors  was  now  touched  in  a  most  sensible  part.  "  The 
present  occasion/9  they  said,  "  appeared  to  them  so  momentous,  and  a  submission 
on  tiieir  part  so  destructive  of  all  order  and  subordination  in  India,  that  they 
must  take  the  Kberty  of  informing  the  Right  Honourable  Board  that  no  dispatch 
can  be  sent  to  India  which  does  not  contain  the  final  decision  of  the  Directors 
on  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ross."  The  Board  of  Control,  it  is  probable,  deemed 
the  occasion  rather  too  delicate  for  the  scandal  of  a  struggle.  It  could  well  afford 
a  compromise :  and  crowned  its  compliance,  in  this  instance,  with  the  following 
comprehensive  declaration :  w  We  trust,  however,  that  by  this  acquiescence,  it 
will  not  be  understood  that  we  mean  to  recognize  any  power  in  you  to  transmit 
to  India  either  censure  or  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  any  servant,  civil  or 
Military,  exclusive  of  the  control  of  this  Board :  *  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not 
to  retain  the  slightest  authority,  in  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  the  blind  and 
passive  iffstrraments  of  the  superior  power. 
The  contest  These  cases  are  a  few,  otrt  of  a  number,  detached  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
32?  **  grater  precision  to  the  idea  of  the  struggle  wliich  for  a  time  the  Court  *f 
Directors  weire  incited  to  maintain  with  the  Board  of  Control.  At  last  an  occa- 
sion arrived  which  carried  affairs  to  a  crisis.  In  1787,  the  democratical  party 
in  Holland  rose  to  the  determination  of  throwing  trip  the  yoke  of  the  aristocrati- 
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cal  party.    As  usual,  the  English  government  interfered,  and  by  the  strong    .Chap.  I. 
force  of  natural  tendency,  in  favour  of  the  aristocratical  side.     The  French  VT2£T~r^ 

1  Too. 

government,  with  equal  zeal,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  opposite  party ;  and  a  war 
was  threatened  between  England  and  France.  The  Directors  took  the  alarm ; 
petitioned  for  an  augmentation  of  military  force;  and  four  royal  regiments, 
destined  for  that  service,  were  immediately  raised.  Happily  the  peace  with 
France  was  not  interrupted.  The  Directors  were  of  opinion  that,  now,  the  regi- 
,  ments  were  not  required.  The  Board  of  Control,  however,  adhered  to  its  original 
design.  The  expense  of  conveying  the  troops,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining 
them  in  India,  would  be  very  great :  The  finances  of  the  Company  were  in  their 
usual  state  of  extreme  pressure  and  embarrassment :  This  addition  to  their  bur- 
thens the  Directors  regarded  as  altogether  gratuitous ;  and  tending  to  nothing 
hut  the  gradual  transfer  of  all  military  authority  in  India  from  the  Company  to 
the  minister :  Their  ground  appeared  to  be  strong :  By  an  act  which  passed  in 
1781,  they  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  troops  which  were  not  sent 
to  India  upon  their  requisition :  They  resolved  to  make  a  stand,  refusing  to 
charge  the  Company  with  the  expense  of  the  ministerial  regiments.  The  Board 
of  Control  maintained  that,  by  the  act  of  1784,  it  received  the  power,  upon  the 
refusal  of  the  Company  to  concur  in  any  measure  which  it  deemed  expedient  for 
the  government  of  India,  to  order  the  expense  of  the  measure  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  territorial  revenues.  The  Directors,  looking  to  the  more  obvious,  and, 
at  the  time  of  passing,  the  avowed  meaning  of  the  act,  which  professed  to  con- 
firm, not  to  annihilate  the  "  chartered  rights  of  the  Company,"  denied  the  con- 
struction  which  was  now  imposed  upon  the  words.  They  took  the  opinion  of 
several  eminent  lawyers,  who,  looking  at  the  same  points  with  themselves,  rather 
than  the  unlimited  extent  to  which  the  terms  of  the  act  were  capable  of  stretch- 
ing, declared  that  the  pretensions  of  the  ministers  were  not  authorized  by  law. 

The  question  of  the  full,  or  limited,  transfer  of  the  government  of  India,  was  to 
be  determined.'  The  minister,  therefore,  resolved  to  carry  it  before  a  tribunal 
on  whose  decision  he  could  depend.  On  the  85th  of  February,  1788,  he  moved 
the  House  of  Commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill.  When  the  meaning  bf  an  Bill  for  a  do- 
act  is  doubtful,  or  imperfect,  the  usual  remedy  is  a  bill  to  explain  and  amend.  tbl*toI7*ct- 
Beside  the  confession  of  error  which  that  remedy  appears  to  imply,  a  confession 
not  grateful  to  ministerial  sensibility,  something  is  understood  to  be  altered  by 
that  proceeding  in  the  .matter  of  the  law.  Now,  the  extraordinary  powers,  to 
which  the  claim  was  at  this  time  advanced,  might,  it  was  probable,  be  more 
easily  allowed,  if  they  were  believed  to  be  old  powers,  already  granted,  than 
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Book  VI.  new  powers,  on  which  deliberation,  for  the  first  time,  was  yet  to  be  made.    For 

^^"^^  this,  or  for  some  other  reason,  the  ministers  did  not  bring  in  a  bill  to  explain 

Import  of  the  and  amend  their  former  act,  but  a  bill  to  declare  its  meaning.     The  business  of 

proc     °*     a  legislature  is  to  make  laws.     To  declare  the  meaning  of  the  laws,  is  the 

business  of  a  judicatory.     What,  in  this  case,  the  ministers  therefore  called 

upon  the  parliament  to  perform,  was,  not  an  act  of  legislation,  but  an  act  of 

judicature.     They  called  upon  it,  successfully  of  course,  to  supersede  the  courts 

of  justice,  and  to  usurp  the  decision  of  a  question  of  law ;  to  confound,  in  short, 

the  two  powers,  of  judicature,  and  legislation. 

In  the  speech,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  by  means 
of  which  this  act  of  judicature  was  to  be  performed,  it  was,  he  declared,  incom- 
prehensible to  him,  that  respectable  men  of  the  law  should  have  questioned  that 
interpretation  of  the  statute  of  1784  for  which  he  contended.  "  In  his  mind 
nothing  could  be  more  clear,  than  that  there  was  no  one  step  that  could  have 
been  taken  previous  to  passing  the  act  of  1784  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  touch- 
ing the  military  and  political  concerns  of  India,  and  also  the  collection,  manage- 
ment, and  application  of  the  revenues  of  the  territorial  possessions,  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Board  of  Control  had  not  now  a  right  to  take  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  and  authority  vested  in  them  by  the  act  of  1784." 

If  every  power  which  had  elonged  to  the  Directors  might  be  exerted  by  the 
Board  of  Control,  against  the  consent  of  the  Directors ;  but  the  Directors  could 
not  exercise  the  smallest  political  power,  against  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, it  is  evident  that  all  political  power  was  taken  away  from  the  Directors.  The 
present  declaration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  his  act,  was, 
therefore,  directly  contradictory  to  his  declarations  in  1784,  when  he  professed 
to  leave  the  power  of  the  Directors  regulated,  rather  than  impaired. 

Mr.  Dundas,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  spoke  a  language  still 
more  precise  "  It  was  the  meaning,  he  affirmed,  of  the  act  of  1784,  that  the 
Board  of  Control,  if  it  chose,  might  apply  the  whole  revenue  of  India  to  the 
purposes  of  its  defence,  without  leaving  to  the  Company  a  single  rupee." 
Merits  of  the  The  use  to  which  the  minister  was,  in  this  manner,  about  to  convert  the  parlia- 
bill  discussed.  ment^  the  opp0nentg  0{  the  bm  described  as  full  of  alarm.  To  convert  the  makers 
of  law  into  the  interpreters  of  law,  was,  itself,  a  circumstance  in  the  highest  degree 
suspicious ;  involved  in  it  the  destruction  of  all  certainty  of  law,  and  by  necessary 
consequence  of  all  legal  government.  To  convert  into  a  judicature  the  British 
parliament,  in  which  influence  made  the  will  of  the  minister  the  governing  spring, 
was  merely  to  erect  an  all-powerful  tribunal,  by  which  every  iniquitous  purpose 
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of  the  minister  might  receive  its  fulfilment.  The  serpentine  path,  which  the  Chap.  L 
minister  had  thus  opened,  was  admirably  calculated  for  the  introduction  of  every  ^^ 
fraudulent  measure,  and  the  accomplishment  of  every  detestable  design.  He 
finds  an  object  with  a  fair  complexion ;  lulls  suspicion  asleep  by  liberal  profes- 
sions ;  frames  a  law  in  terms  so  indefinite  as  to  be  capable  of  stretching  to  the 
point  in  view  ;  watches  his  opportunity ;  and,  when  that  arrives,  calls  upon  an 
obedient  parliament,  to  give  his  interpretation  to  their  words.  By  this  manage- 
ment, may  be  gained,  with  little  noise  or  observation,  such  acquisitions  of  power, 
as,  if  openly  and  directly  pursued,  would  at  least  produce  a  clamour  and  alarm. 

When,  however,  the  opponents  of  the  bill  contended,  that  the  act  did  not 
warrant  the  interpretation  which  the  legislature  was  now  called  upon  to  affix ; 
they  assumed  a  weaker  ground.  They  showed,  indeed,  that  the  act  of  1784  was 
sa  contrived  as  to  afford  strong  appearances  of  the  restricted  meaning  from  which 
the  minister  wished  to  be  relieved ;  such  appearances  as  produced  general  decep- 
tion at  the  time ;  *  but  it  was  impossible  to  show,  that  the  terms  of  the  act  were 
not  so  indefinite,  as  to  be  capable  of  an  interpretation  winch  involved  every  power 
of  the  Indian  government. 

It  was  indeed  true,  that  when  a  law  admits  of  two  interpretations,  it  is  the 
maxim  of  Courts  of  Law,  to  adopt  that  interpretation  which  is  mpst  in  favour  of 
the  party  against  whom  the  law  is  supposed  to  operate.  In  parliament,  the 
certain  maxim  is,  to  adopt  that  interpretation  which  is  most  favourable  to  the 
minister. 

The  memory  of  the  minister  was  well  refreshed  with  descriptions  of  the 
dreadful  effects  which  he  said  would  flow  from  the  powers  transferred  to  the 
minister  by  the  bill  of  Mr.  Fox.  As  the  same  or  still  greater  powers  were 
transferred  to  the  minister  by  his  own,  so  they  were  held  in  8  way  more  alarm- 
ing and  dangerous.  Under  the  proposed  act  of  Mr.  Fox,  they  would  have  been: 
avowedly  held.  Under  the  act  of  Mr.  Pitt,  they  were  held  in  secret,  and  by 
fraud.  Beside  the  difference,  between  powers  exercised  avowedly,  and  power? 
exercised  under  a  cover,  and  by  fraud,  there  was  one  other  difference  betweeir 
the  bill  of  Mr.  Fox  and  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  bill  of  Mr.  Fox  transferred  the 
power  of  the  Company  to  commissioners  appointed  by  parliament.    The  bill  of 

*  Mr.  Baring  said,  that  "  when  the  bill  of  1784  was  in  agitation,  it  had  not  been  intimated  to. 
the  Directors,  that  the  bill  gave  any  such  power  to  the  Commissioners  of  Control,  as  was  now 
contended  for:  If  they  had  so  understood  it,  they  would  not  have  given  their  support  to  a  bill* 
that  tended  to  annihilate  the  Company,  and  deprive  them  of  all  their  rights  and  powers."  Park 
Hist.  xxviL  67*  . 

VOL.  XTX.  H 
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Book  VI.  Mr.  Pitt  transferred  them  to  commissioners  appointed  by  the  King.    For  Mr. 

v «-~> 

1788. 


v— —  Pitt  to  say  that  commissioners  chosen  by  the  parliament  were  not  better  than 


commissioners  chosen  by  the  King,  was  to  say  that  parliament  was  so  completely 
an  instrument  of  bad  government,  that  it  was  worse  calculated  to  produce  good 
results  than  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  a  King.  All  those  who  asserted  that  the 
bill  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  preferable  to  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  are  convicted  of  holding, 
however  they  may  disavow,  that  remarkable  opinion. 

The  declaratory  bill  itself  professed  to  leave  the  commercial  powers  of  the 
Company  entire.  Here,  too,  profession  was  at  variance  with  fact.  The  commer- 
cial funds  of  the  Company  were  blended  with  the  political.  The  power  of  appro- 
priating the  one,  was  the  power  of  appropriating  the  whole.  The  military  and 
political  stores  were  purchased  in  England  with  the  produce  of  the  commercial 
sales.  The  Presidencies  abroad  had  the  power  of  drawing  upon  the  domestic 
treasuiy  tp  a  vast  amount.  The  bill,  therefore,  went  to  the  confiscation  of  the 
whole  of  the  Co#ipany!s  property.  It  was  a  bill  far  taking  the  trading  capital  of  a 
Company  of  merchants,  and  placing  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 

Beside  these  objections  to  the  general  powers  assumed  by  the  bill,  the  particu- 
lar measure  in  contemplation  wad  severely  arraigned.  To  send  out  to  India 
troops, ,  called  the  Ring's,  when  troops  raised  by  the  Company  in  India  could  be 
so  much  more  cheaply  maintained,  was  an  act  on  which  the  mischievousness  of 
all  unnecessary  expense  stamped  the  marks  of  the  greatest  criminality.  That 
criminality  obtained  a  character  of  still  deeper  atrocity,  when  the  end  was  consi- 
dered, for  which  it  was  incurred.  It  was  the  increase  of  crown  patronage,  by  the 
increase  of  that  army  which  belpnged  to  the  crown.  And  what  was  the  use  of 
that  patronage?  To  increase  that  dependance  upon  the  crown  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  unites  them,  for  their  own  benefit,  in  a  tacit 
confederacy  against  all  political  improvement. 

Another  objection  to  the  troops  wa*  drawn  from  what  was  called  the  doctrine 
q{  the  constitution ;  that  no  troops  should  belong  to  the  King,  for  whidi  parlia- 
ment (lid  not  annually  vote  the  money. 

Some  of  the  Directors  professed,  that  though  the  powers  darkly  conveyed  by  thB 
act  of  1784  were  not  altogether  concealed  from  them  at  the  time;  they  had 
given  their  consent  to  the  bill  from  the  confidence  they  had  in  the  good  intentions 
of  the  ministry ;  whom  they  never  believed  to  be  capable  of  aiming  at  such  ex- 
travagant powers  as  those  which  they  now  assumed. 

This  body  of  arguments  was  encountered  by  the  minister,  first,  with  the 
position  that  no  interpretation  of  a  law  was  to  be  admitted,  which  defeated  its 
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1788. 


end.    Bui  what  was  the  end  of  this  law  of  his,  was  a  question,  from  the  solution   Chap.  I. 
of  which  he  pretty  completely  abstained.  If  it  was  the  good  government  of  India; 
he  did  not  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  proving  that  to  this  end  the  powers  for 
which  he  contended  were  in  any  degree  conducive.    If  it  was  the  increase  of 
ministerial  influence ;  of  then:  condnciveness  to  this  end,  no  proof  Was  required. 

To  the  charge  that  he  had  introduced  his  act,  under  professions  of  not  adding 
to.  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  nor  materially  diminishing  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
pany; professions  which  his  present  proceedings  completely  belied;  he  made 
answer  by  asserting  broadly,  and  confidently,  that  it  wa»  the  grand  intention  of 
the  act  of  1784  to  transfer  the  government  of  India  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
to  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  that  he  had  never  held  a  language  which  admit- 
ted a  different  construction. 

Mr.  Dundas  denied  what  was  asserted  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  that  for 
some  time  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  the  Board  of  Control  had  admitted  its 
want  of  title  to  the  powers  which  now  it  assumed.  The  Company  offered  to 
produce  proof  of  their  assertion  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  The  ministers  intro- 
duced a  motion,  and  obtained  a  vote,  that  they  should  not  be  allowed.  No 
further  proof  of  the  Company's  assertion,  according  to  the  rules  of  practical  logic, 
could  be  rationaHy  required. 

.'  To  show  that  the  Board  of  Control  had  exercised  the  powers  which  it  was 
thus  proved  that  they  had  disclaimed,  Mr.  Dundas  was  precipitated  into  the 
production  of  facts,  which  were  better  evidence  of  other  points  than  that  to  which 
he  applied  them.  He  made  the  folio  wing  statement :  That,  in  1785,  the  resources 
off  the  Company  were  so  completely  exhausted,  as  to  be  hardly  equal  to  payment 
of  the  arrears  which  were  due  to  the  army:  That  the  troops  were  so  exasperated 
by  the  length  of  those  arrears,  as  to  be  ripe  for  mutiny :  And  that  the  Board  of 
Control  sent  orders  to  apply  the  Company's  money  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
troops,  postponing  payments  of  every  other  description.  In  this  appropriation, 
however,  was  it  not  true,  that  the  Directors,  though  reluctantly,  did  at  last 
acquiesce? 

Mr.  Dundas  further  contended,  that  without  the  powers  in  question,  namely 
the  whole  powers  of  government,  the  Board  of  Control  would  be  a  nugatory 
institution. 

If  the  whole  powers  of  government,  however,  were  necessary  for  the  Board 
of  Controul,  what  use  was  there  for  another  governing  body  without  power? 
This  was  to  have  two  governing  bodies;  the  one  real,  the  other  only  in  show. 
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Book  VI.   Of  this  species  of  duplication  the  effect  is,  to  lessen  the  chances  for  good  govern- 

"_       ment,  increase  the  chances  for  bad ;  to  weaken  all  the  motives  for  application, 

honesty,  and  zeal  in  the  body  vested  with  power ;  and  to  furnish  it  with  an 

ample  screen,  behind  which  its  love  of  ease,  power,  lucre,  vengeance,  may  be 

gratified  more  safely  at  the  expense  of  its  trust. 

To  crown,  the  ministerial  argument,  Mr.  Dundas  advanced,  that  the  powers 
which  were  lodged  with  the  Board  of  Control,  how  great  soever  they  might  be, 
were  lodged  without  danger,  because  the  Board  was  responsible  to  parliament 
To  all  those  who  regard  the  parliament  as  substantially  governed  by  ministerial 
influence,  responsibility  to  parliament  means  responsibility  to  the  minister;  The 
responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Control  to  parliament,  meant,  according  to  this 
view  of  the  matter,  the  responsibility  of  the  ministry  to  itself.  And  all  those, 
among  whom  the  authors  of  the  present  bill  and  their  followers  were .  to .  be 
ranked  as  the  most  forward  and  loud,  who  denounced  parliament  as.  so  corrupt, 
that  it  would  have  been  sure  to  employ,  according  to  the  most  wicked  purposes 
of  the  minister,  the  powers  transferred  to  it  by  the  bill  of  Mr.  Fox,  must  have 
regarded  as  solemn  mockery,  the  talk,  whether  from  their  own  lips,  or  those  of 
other  people,  about  the  responsibility  of  ministers  to  parliament. 

Meeting  the  objections  to  the  sending  of  Kings'  troops,  Mr.  Pitt  confessed  his 
opinion,  that  the  army  in  India  ought  all  to  be  on  one  establishment ;  and  should 
all  belong  to  the  King;  nor  did  he  scruple  to  declare,  that  it  was  in  preparation 
for  this  reform  that  the  troops  were  now  about  to  be  conveyed. 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine,  called  constitutional,  about  the  necessity  of  an 
annual  vote  of  parliament  for  the  maintenance  of  all  troops  kfept  on  foot  by  the 
King,  he  remarked,  that  the  bill  of  rights,  and  the  mutiny  act,  the  only  positive 
laws  upon  the  subject,  were  so  vague  and  indefinite  (which  is  very  true)  as  to 
be  almost  nugatory ;  that  one  of  the  advantages  attending  the  introduction  of 
the  present  question  would  be,  to  excite  attention  and  apply  reform  to  that  im- 
portant but  defective  part  of  the  constitutional  law;  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
receive  from  any  quarter  the  suggestion  of  checks  upon  any  abuse  to  which  the 
army,  or  the  patronage  of  India,  might  appear  to  be  exposed. 

If  any  persons  imagined,  that  this  language,  about  the  reform  of  the  constitu- 
tional law,  would  lead  to  any  measures  for  that  desirable  end ;  they  were  egre- 
giousdy  deceived.  Besides;  was  it  any  reason,  because  the  law  which  pretended 
to  guard  the  people  from  the  abuse  of  a  military  power  was  inadequate  to  its  ends* 
that  therefore  a  military  force  should  now  be  created,  more  independent  of  par- 
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liament  than  any  which,  under  that  law/  had  as  jet  been  allowed  to  exist  ?    That    Chap.  L 
any  danger,  'however,  peculiar  to  itself,  arose  from  this  army,  it  was,  unless  for 
the  purpose  of  the  moment,  weak  to  pretend. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  influence  of  the  minister,  so  much  suspicion 
was  excited  by  the  contrast  between  his  former  professions,  and  the  unlimited 
power  at  which  he  now  appeared  to  be  grasping,  that  the  bill  was  carried 
through  the  first  stages  of  its  progress,  by  very  small  majorities.  With  a  view 
to  mitigate  this  alarm,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  that  certain  clauses  should  be  added ; 
the  first,  to  limit  the  number  of  troops,  beyond  which  the  orders  of  the  Board 
of  Control  should  not  be  obligatory  on  the  East  India  Company  ;  the  second; 
to  prevent  the  Board  from  increasing  the  salary  attached  to  any  office  under  the 
Company,  except  with  the  concurrence  of  Directors  and  Parliament ;  the  third, 
to  prevent  it,  except  with  the  same  concurrence,  from  ordering  any  gratuity  for 
services  performed ;  the  fourth,  to  oblige  the  Directors  annually  to  lay  before 
parliament  the  account  of  the  Company9*  receipts  and  disbursements. 

The  annexation  of  these  clauses  opened  a  new  source  of  argument  against  * 
the  bill  A  declaratory  bill,  with  enacting  clauses,  involved,  it  was  said,  an 
absurdity  which  resembled  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  declared  that  an  act  had 
a  certain  meaning ;  but  a  meaning  limited  by  enactments  yet  remaining  to  be 
made.  It  declared  that  a  law  without  limiting  clauses,  and  a  law  with  them, 
was  one  and  the  same  thing.  By  the  bill  before  them,  if  passed,  the  house 
would  declare  that  certain  powers  had  been  vested  in  the  Bpprd  of  Control, 
and  yet  not  vested,  without  certain  conditions,  which  had  not  had  existence. 
Besides,  if  such  conditions  were  now  seen  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  powers 
claimed  under  the  act  from  producing  the  worst  of  consequences,  what  was  to 
be  thought  of  the  legislature  for  granting  such  dangerous  powers  ?  It  was  asked, 
if  this  was  not  so  disgraceful  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  if  it  saw  not  the 
danger,  or  to  its  virtue,  if  it  saw  it  without  providing  the  remedy,  as  to  afford  a 
proof,  that  in  1784  no  such  powers  were  meant  by  the  legislature  to  be  con- 
veyed? 

A  protest  in  the  upper  house,  signed  Portland,  Carlisle,  Devonshire,  Port- 
chester,  Derby,  Sandwich,  Cholmondely,  Powis,  Cardiff,  Craven,  Bedford, 
Loughborough,  Fitzwilliam,  Scarborough,  Buckinghamshire, — fifteen  lords — 
exhibits,  on  the  subject  of  the  patronage,  the  following  words :  "  The  patronage 
of  the  Company — and  this  seems  to  be  the  most  serious  terror  to  the  people  of 
England — the  Commissioners  of  Control  enjoy  in  the  worst  mode,  without  that 
responsibility  which  is  the  natural  security  against  malversation  and  abuse. 
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Book  VI.  They  cannot  immediately  appoint ;  but  they  have  that  weight  of  recommendation 
jr  -  and  influence,  which  must  ever  inseparably  attend  on  substantial  power,  and 
which,  in  the  present  case,  has  not  any  where  been  attempted  to  be  denied— 
Nor  is  this  disposal  of  patronage  without  responsibility  the  Only  evil  that  charac- 
terizes the  system.  All  the  high  powers  and  prerogatives  with  which  the  com* 
missioners  are  vested,  they  may  exercise  invisibly— and  thus,  for  a  period  at 
least,  invade,  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure  finally  baffle,  all  political  responsi- 
bility ;  for  they  have  a  power  of  administering  to  their  clerks  and  other  officers 
an  oath  of  secrecy  framed  for  the  occasion  by  themselves ;  and  they  possess  in 
the  India  House  the  suspicious  instrument  of  a  Secret  Committee,  bound  to 
them  by  an  oath." 
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CHAP.  II. 

* 

The  Trial  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

THE  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  commenced  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  18th  day  Chap.  H. 
of  February,  178*.    So  gr&d  was  the  interest  which  this  extraordinary  event      17£g    ' 
had  excited,  that  persons  of  the  highest  deration  crowded  to  the  scene.*    After  Opening 
two  days  were  spent  in  the  preliminary  and  accustomed  ceremonies,  on  the  15th  ST*   ° 
Mr.  Burke  began.    His  oration  was  continued  on  the  I6fh,  18th,  and  19th, 
and  lasted  four  days.    It  was  the  object  of  this  address  to  convey  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  a  general  idea  of  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  people 
of  Hindustan ;  of  their  situation  under  the  government  of  Englishmen ;  of  the 
miseries  which  he  represented  them  as  enduring  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Hastings ;  and  of  the  motives,  namely,  pecuniary  corruption,  to  which  he 
ascribed  the  offences  with  which  that  Governor  was  charged.    The  most  rcSmatk- 

*  Take  the  foHowmg  account,  from  the  publication  entitied,  Trial  of  W,  Hasting«,E»q.  ft c.  p.  I. 
W  Previous  to  their  Lordships  approach  to  the  Hall,  about  eleven  o'clock,  her  Majesty,  With 
the  Princesses  Elisabeth,  Augusta,  and  Mary,  made  their  appearance  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
gallery.  Her  Majesty  was  dressed  in  a  fawn-coloured  satin,  her  head-dress  plain,  with  a  very 
slender  sprinkling  of  diamonds.  The  royal  box  was  graced  with  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and 
the  young  Prince.  The  ladies  were  all  in  morning  dresses;  a  few  with  feathers  and  variegated 
flowers  in  their  head-dress,  but  nothing  so  remarkable  as  to  attract  public  attention. 

"  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  in  the  royal  box. 

"The  Dukes  of  Cumberland,  Gloucester,  and  York,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  their  trains, 
followed  the  Chancellor,  and  closed  the  procession. 

"  Upwards  of  200  of  the  Commons,  with  the  Speaker,  were  in  the  gallery. 

"The  Managers,  Charles  Fox  and  all,  were  in  full  dress. 

«  But  a  very  few  of  the  Commons  were  full  dressed— some  of  them  were  in  boots.  Theirseats 
were  covered  with  green  cloth—the  rest  of  the  building  was  "  one  red." 

"  Mr.  Hastings  stood  for  some  time—On  a  motion  from  a  Peer,  the  Chancellor  allowed,  at  a 
favour,  that  the  prisoner  should  have  a  chair— And  he  sat  the  whole  time— but  occasionally, 
when  he  spoke  to  his  Counsel. 

MHis  Counsel  were  Mr.  Law,  Mr.  Plomer,  Mr.  ftallas.— For  the  Commons— Dr.  Scott  and 
Dr.  Lawrence;  Messrs.  Mansfield,  Piggot,  Burke,  and  Douglas. 

"  A  party  of  horse-guards,  under  the  command  of  a  Field  Officer,  with  a  Captain's  party  from 
the  horse-grenadiers,  attended  daily  during  the  trial. 

"  A  body  of  300  foot-guards  also  kept  the  avenues  clear,  and  a  considerable  number  of  con-' 
stables  attended  for  the  purpose  of  taking  offenders  into  custody." 
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Book  VI.  able  passage  in  the  speech  was  that  which  related  to  the  enormities  imputed  to 
^^C~'  Devi,  or  Deby  Sing ;  a  native  placed  by  Mr.  Hastings,  in  a  situation  of  confi- 
dence and  power.  It  cannot  be  omitted ;  both  because  the  delivery  of  it  is 
matter  of  history,  whatever  may  be  the.  proper  judgment  with  respect  to  the 
accusations  which  it  brought;  and  also,  because  it  gave  birth  to  several  subse- 
quent proceedings  on  the  trial  This  man'  was  admitted;  according  to  the 
accuser,  improperly,-  and  for  corrupt  ends ;  to  farm  the  revenues  of  a  large 
district  of  country.  After  a  time*  complaints  arrived  at  Calcutta,  of  cruelties 
which  he  practised,  in  extorting  money  from  the  people ;  upon  whom,  con- 
trary  to  his  instructions,  he  had  raised  the  rents. ,  Mr.  Patterson,  one  of  the. 
gentlemen  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Company,  was.  deputed,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  Commissioner,  to  inquire  into  the  foundation  of  the  complaints.  It  was  from 
his  report,  that  the  statements  of  Mr.  Burke,  reported  in  the  following  words, 
were  derived. 

"  The  poor  Ryots,  or  husbandmen,  were  treated  in  a  manner  that  would  never 

gain  belief,  if  it  was  not  attested  by  the  records  of  the  Company ;  and  Mr.  iBurke 

thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  to  their  Lordships  for  the ,  horrid  relation^  with 

which  he  would  be  obliged  to  harrow  up  their  feelings :  the  worthy  Commissioner. 

Patterson,  who  had  authenticated  the  particulars  of  this  relation,  had  wished 

that,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  he  might  have  drawn  a  veil  over  them ; 

but  as  he  had  been  sent  to  inquire  into  them,  he  must,  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  state 

those  particulars,  however  shocking  they  were  to  his  feelings.     The  cattle  and 

corn  of  the  husbandmen  were  sold  for  less  than  a  quarter  of  their  value,  and 

their  huts  reduced  to  ashes !  the  unfortunate  owners  were  obliged  to  borrow 

from  usurers,  that  they  might  discharge  their  bonds,  which  had  unjustly  and 

illegally  been  extorted  from  them  while  they  were  in  confinement ;  and  such 

was  the  determination  of  the  infernal  fiend,  Devi  Sing,  to  have  these  bonds 

discharged,  that  the  Wretched  husbandmen  were  obliged  to  borrow  money,  not 

'  at  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fiftys  but  at  six  HUNDBJED  per  cent,  to  satisfy 

him !  Those  who  could  not  raise  the  money,  were  most  cruelly  tortured:  cords 

were  drawn  tight  round  their  fingers,  till  the  flesh  of  the  four  on  each  hand 

was  actually  incorporated,  and  became  one  solid  mass :  the  fingers  were  then 

separated  again  by  wedges  of  iron  and  wood  driven   in  between    them. — 

Others  were  tied  two  and  two  by  the  feet,  and  thrown  across  a  wooden  bar, 

upon  which  they  hung,  with  their  feet  uppermost ;  they  were  then  beat  on  the 

soles  of  the  feet,  till  their  toe-nails  dropped  off. 

«  They  were  afterwards  beat  about  the  head  till  the  blood  gushed  out  at  the 
mouth,  nose,  and  ears;  they  were  also  flogged  upon  the  naked  body  with  bainboo 
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canes,  and  prickly  bushes,  and,  above -all,  with  some  poisonous  weeds,  which  Chap.  II. 
were  of  a  most  caustic  nature,  and  burnt' at  every  touch.— The  cruelty  of  the  ^T^^ 
monster  who  had  ordered  all  this,  had  contrived  how  to  tear  the  mind  "as  well 
as  the  body ;  he  frequently  had  a  father  and  son  tied  naked  to  one  another  by 
the  feet  and  arms,  and  then  flogged  till  the  skin  was  torn  from  the  flesh ;  and 
he  had  the  devilish  satisfaction  to  know  that  every  blow  must  hurt ;  for  if  one 
escaped  the  son,  his  sensibility  was  wounded  by  the  knowledge  he  had  that  the 
How  had  fallen  upon  his  father :  the  same  torture  was  felt  by  the  father,  when 
he  knew  that  every  blow  that  missed  him  had  fallen  upon  his  son. 

"  The  treatment  of  the  females  could  not  be  described :— -dragged  forth  from 
the  inmost  recesses  of  their  houses,  which  the  religion  of  the  country  had  made 
so  many  sanctuaries,  they  were  exposed  naked  to  public  view ;  the  virgins  were 
carried  to  the  Court  of  Justice,  where  they  might  naturally  have  looked  for 
protection ;  but  now  they  looked  for  it  in  vain ;  for  in  the  face  of  the  Ministers 
of  Justice,  in  the  face  of  the  spectators,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  those  tender 
and  modest  virgins  were  brutally  violated.  The  only  difference  between  their 
treatment  and  that  of  their  mothers  was,  that  the  former  were  dishonoured  in 
the  face  of  day,  the  latter  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  their  dungeon.  Other 
females  had  the  nipples  of  their  breasts  put  in  a  cleft  bamljoo,  and  torn  off. 
What  modesty  in  all  nations  most  carefully  conceals,  this  monster  revealed  to 
view,  and  consumed  by  slow  fires ;  nay,  some  of  the  tools  of  this  monster  Pevi 
Sing  had,  horrid  to  tell !  carried  their  unnatural  brutality  so  far  as  to  drink  in 
the  source  of  generation  and  life. 

"  Here  Mr.  Burke  dropped  his  head  upon  his  hands  a  few  minutes;  but  having 
recovered  himself,  said,  that  the  fathers  and  husbands  of  the  hapless  females 
were  the  most  harmless  and  industrious  set  of  men.  Content  with  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  nature,  they  gave  almost  the  whole  produce  of  their 
labour  to  the  East  India  Company :  those  hands  which  had  been  broken  by  per- 
sons under  the  Company's  authority,  produced  to  all  England  the  comforts  of 
their  morning  and  evening  tea ;  for  it  was  with  the  rent  produced  by  their  in- 
dustry, that  the  investments  were  made  for  the  trade  to  China,  where  the  tea 
which  we  use  was  bought."  * 

*  The  words  of  the  quotation  are  taken  from  the  short  account  of  the  speech  which  is  given  in 
the  History  of  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  published  by  Debrett.  The  account,  though 
short,  k  the  best  which  I  have  been  able  to  procure.  The  report  to  which  I  have  had  access,  in 
the  MS.  of  the  short-hand  writer,  is  exceedingly  confused,  and  indistinct.  Upon  this  passage* 
the  compiler  of  the  History  of  the  Trial  adds,  in  a  note,  "  In  this  part  of  his  speech  Mr.  Burke's 

VOL.  III.  I 
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Book  VI.       Hie  next  proceeding  in  the  course  of  the  trial  was  a  matter  of  great  import- 
x""""]^'7~/  ance.    As  soon  as  Mr.  Burke  had  finished  his  opening  speech,  Mr.  Fox  stood  up, 

The  managers  and  explained  to  the  Court  the  order  of  proceeding  which  it  was  the  intention  of 

S^shdwUi-  the  managers  for  the  prosecution  to  adopt. 

m£,  and!?      They  P^P08^  that  one  °f  th«  articles  of  impeachment  only  should  be  taken 

ontojudg-      under  consideration  at  one  time ;  that  the  speakers  and  the  evidence,  both  for 

ment  upon  .  .    #  * 

each  of  the  the  prosecution,  and  for  the  defence,  should,  in  the  usual  manner,  be  heard  on 
orderrhefore  that  individual  article ;  that  the  sentence  of  the  court  should  then  be  pro* 
another."*  *  nounced  ;  and  that  the  several  charges  should  thus  be  treated,  and  thus  disposed 

of,  one  after  another,  to  the  end. 
The  lawyers  The  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings,  three  barristers,  Mr.  Law,  Mr.  Plomer,  and 
matter  for  the  Mr.  Dallas,  were  asked  by  the  Lords,  if  they  agreed  to  the  proposed  course  ef 
Suhe^uSeiflli  procedure.  Upon  their  declaration,  that  they  desired  the  matter  of  accusation 
fwe^ed  first  ^  "P011  aU  the  art*cles  to  ^  exhibited  first,  after  which  they  would  deliver  all  the 
and  that  for  matter  of  defence  upon  them  all,  when,  lastly,  the  Court  might  decide  upon 
all  the  articles  them  all,  the  parties  were  ordered  to  produce  what  they  could  urge  in  support 
JudfemeSt that  rf  &****  respective  demands* 

be°Uas8edon  ^  ^ox  ma"lta"aed>  ****  *ke  weight  of  evidence  wa^best  appreciated  when 
the  whole,      fresh  in  the  memory ;  that  distinctness  and  clearness,  notwithstanding  the  com* 


descriptions  were  more  vivid— more  harrowing— and  more  horrific — than  human  utterance  on 
either  feet  or  fancy,  perhaps,  ever  formed  before.  The  agitation  of  most  people  was  very  apps> 
rent — and  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  so  overpowered  that  she  fainted. 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  Ministers  of  these  infernal  enormities,  he  broke  out  with  the  finest 
anhnation ! 

"  '  My  Lords/  exclaimed  Mr.  Burke,  '  let  me  for  a  moment  quit  my  delegated  character,  and 
speak  entirely  from  my  personal  feelings  and  conviction.  I  am  known  to  have  had  much  expe- 
rience of  men  and  manners — in  active  life,  and  amidst  occupations  the  most  various !  From  that 
experience,  I  now  protest — I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  oarf,  fit  for  service  that  was>  goodt 
There  is  always  some  disqualifying  ingredient  mixing  and  spoiling  the  compound !  The  man 
seems  paralytic  on  that  side !  His  muscles  there  have  lost  their  very  tone  and  character  1 — They 
cannot  move !  In  short,  the  accomplishment  of  any  thing  good,  is  a  physical  impossibility  for 
such  a  man.  There  is  decrepitude  as  well  as  distortion— he  could  not  if  he  would,  is  not  more 
certain,  than  he  would  not,  if  he  could ! ' 

"  Shocking  as  are  the  facts  which  Mr.  Burke  related,  and  which  he  says  he  finds  recorded  in 
the  account  taken  by  Mr.  Patterson,  who  was  appointed  Commissioner  to  inquire- into  tfce  cir- 
cumstances of  this  dreadful  business,  and:  of  a  rebellion  which  took  place  in  consequence,  Mr* 
Burke  says,  of  die  above-mentioned  cruel  ties;  our  readers  must  see  that  Mr*  Hastings  cannot  be 
responsible  for  them,  unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  be  wta  privy  to,  and  countenanced  the 
baibarities." 
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plenty  of  the  subject,  and  facility  of  conception,  notwithstanding  its  vastness,  Chap.  II. 
might,  according  to  the  method  recommended  by  the  managers,  be  to  a  consi-  ^-~v— ~* 
dtraUe  degree  attained;  whereas,  according  to  the  mode  of  procedure  for  which 
th£  lawyers  contended,  evidence  would  be  decided  on  after  it  was  forgotten,  and 
audi  an  accumulation  of  matter  would  be  offered  all  at  once  to  the  mind,  as  no 
mind,  without  taking  it  piecemeal,  was  competent  to  manage. 

The  three  learned  gentlemen,  as  the  lawyers  are  called,  spoke,  one  after 
another,  very  earnestly,  and  at  considerable  length.  Mr.  Law  was  first,  and 
most  vehement.  He  proceeded  to  animadvert  upon  the  strong  language  of  con- 
demnation which  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Burke ;  and  was  reproached  for  the 
very  offence  of  which  he  complained.  He  alluded  to  the  opprobrious  language 
with  which  a  great  state  prisoner  had  been  treated  by  a  hot-headed  lawyer  of 
former  times,  and  said,  "*this  defendant  has  been  loaded  with  terms  of  such 
calumny  and  reproach,  which  since  the  days  of  Sir  Walter.  Raleigh  were  never 
used  at  the  bar  of  this  House."*  Mr.  Fox  interrupted  him,  and  said,  that, 
vested  with  a  great  trust  by  the  House  of  Commons,  he  could  not  sit  and  hear 
such  language  applied  to  an  accusation  which  that  House,  in  the  prosecution  of 
high  cranes,  had  carried  to  the  bar  of  the  competent  court 

In  opposition  to  the  order  of  proceeding,  recommended  by  the  managers,  the 
allegations  used  by  the  lawyers  were ;  that  such  an  order  was  contrary  to  ancient 
mage;  that  the  cases  urged  by  the  managers  as  precedents  did  not  apply,  and 
in  feet  there  was  no  precedent;  that  the  mode  proposed  was  contrary  to 
the  modes  of  procedure  at  common  law;  and  that  it  #as  disadvantageous  to  the 
defendant.  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Dallas  specified  one  disadvantage,  That  in  giving 
their  answer  upon  one  charge,  they  might  be  compelled  to  disclose  to  their  ad- 
versary the  defence  which  they  meant  to  employ  upon  others.  u  My  Lords,* 
said  Mr.  Law,  "we  are  to  come  forward,  on  the  first  article,  to  state  our  case, 
and  to  produce  all  the  evidence,  and  all  the  defence,  we  are  to  make  on  nineteen 
others.  Is  it  just?  Is  it  reasonable  ?  Is  it  what  would  be  admitted  in  any  other 
court  of  justice  ?  On  the  first  article  we  are  immediately  put  under  the  necessity 
to  sustain  our  defence ;  the  cross  examination  of  the  prosecutor  immediately  at- 
taches on  those  witnesses ;  they  extract  from  them  perhaps  some  evidence  which 
may  make  it  less  necessary  to  call  on  their  part  such  evidence  as  they  want.  Is 
that  right? *f  It  was  further  urged  by  Mr.  Dallas,  That  as  the  chaiges  had  a 

*  Short-hand  writer's  report,  MS.  in  the  writer's  hands* 
t  MS.  ut  supra. 
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Book  VI.  close  connexion,  the  evidence  which  applied  to  one,  would  sometimes  be  neoes- 
^"I^C""~>^  sary  for  another,  whence  repetition  and  delay. 
j  The courtde-      The  Lords  withdrew  to  their  own  chamber  to  deliberate,  and  adjourned  the 

1  toteC^m  Court  to  the  22d*    The  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  opened  the  question,  in  the 

chamber  of  the  Lords,  by  strongly  recommending,  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  the  order  of  proceeding  contended  for  by  the  lawyers ;  and  his  proposi- 
tion was  adopted  without  a  division.  The  business  of  the  Court  on  the  22d  was 
opened  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  proclaiming,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  in  charge  to 
inform  you,  that  you  are  to  produce  all  your  evidence,  in  support  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, before  Mr.  Hastings  is  called  upon  for  his  defence." 
Qualities  of  The  historian,  who  is  not  bound  by  the  opinion  either  of  the  Judges,  or  the 
ecuion.  pyog^uto,^  jg  called  Upon  to  try  if  he  can  discover  the  decision  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  reason  upon  the  facts  of  the  case. 

It  will  not,  surely,  admit  of  dispute,  that  a  question  will  be  decided  most 
correctly,  when  all  the  evidence  which  bears  tipon  it  is  most  fully  present  to  the 
memory,  and  every  part  of  it  receives  its  due  portion  of  regard.  As  little  will 
it  admit  of  dispute,  that  two  things  contribute  to  that  just  appreciation  of  evi- 
dence, namely,  recent  delivery,  and  freedom  from  the  mixture  both  of  othfer 
evidence  not  bearing  upon  the  point,  and  of  other  questions  distracting  the  at- 
tention. The  truth  of  every  affirmation  is  best  seen,  when  the  mind,  as  exempt 
as  possible  from  every  other  thought,  applies  the  proof  immediately  to  the  point 
which  is  in  dispute;  confronts  the  affirmative  with  the  negative  evidence;  ad- 
justs the  balance,  and  decides.  There  cannot  be  a  question,  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  truth,  of  estimating  the  evidence  correctly,  and  arriving 
at  a  decision  conformable  to  the  facts  as  they  took  place,  the  course  recommended 
by  the  managers  was  the  proper  course.  As  little  can  it  be  doubted,  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  lawyer-craft,  for  all  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  evidence,  by  the  loss  of  it  from  the  memory ;  by  throwing  the  Judges 
into  a  state  of  confusion  and  perplexity,  when  the  mind  becomes  passive,  and 
allows  itself  to  be  led  by  the  adviser  who  seems  most  confident  in  his  own  opi- 
nion ;  the  course,  successfully  contended  for  by  the  lawyers,  was  infinitely  the  best- 
The  course,  recommended  by  the  managers,  was  most  favourable  to  an  innocent 
defendant,  to  the  man  for  whose  advantage  it  is  that  the  truth  should  be  cor- 
rectly ascertained.  The  course  successfully  contended  for  by  the  lawyers  was 
most  favourable  to  a  guilty  defendant,  to  the  man  for  whose  advantage  it  is  that 
the  truth  should  not  be  correctly  ascertained. 

If  truth  is  the  end,  we  have,  then,  arrived  at  a  decision.    To  this  reasoning 
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and  its  conclusion,  there  is  not,  in  the  harangues  of  the  lawyers,  a  tittle  opposed.  Chap.  II. 
On  this,  the  only  question  at  issue,  they  were  silent';  and  diverted  the  attention 
to  other  objects.  They  did  not  inquire,  whether  the  path  pointed  out  was  that 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  truth ;  but  whether  the  Lords,  or  the  lawyers,  had 
been  accustomed  to  tread  in  that  path  before.  We  shall  now,  however,  decide, 
that  whenever  the  path  which  leads  to  truth  is  discovered,  it  is  no  longer  the 
question  who  has  not  walked  in  it  before,  but  who  shall  best  walk  in  it  for  the 
future.  When  the  path  which  leads  to  truth  is  discovered,  it  is  a  wretched  soli- 
citude, which  endeavours  to  find  out  that  our  predecessors  have  not  walked  in  it, 
in  order  that  we  may  follow  their  unhappy  example,  instead  of  proceeding  in 
the  direction  which  reason  points  out  as  the  only  one  that  is  good.  As  for.  the 
practice  of  the  lawyers9  courts,  if  that  was  ascertained  to  lead  in  a  direction 
not  the  most  favourable  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  there  was  no  obligation,  surely, 
on  the  Lords,  to  follow  it 

After  this,  the  lawyers  had  two  allegations,  and  no  more*  There  was  Mr. 
Law's  complaint,  that  they  would  be  obliged,  on  one  charge,  to  disclose  the 
grounds  of  their  defence  on  all.  This  is  a  complaint,  at  being  obliged  to  contri- 
bute to  the  discovery  of  truth.  It  is  a  demand  that  a  door  should  be  left  open 
to  lawyer-craft,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  discovery  of  truth.  No  disad- 
vantage, but  that  which  the  disclosure  of  truth  inferred,  could  thus  arise  to  the 
defendant.  The  necessity  of  producing  evidence  would  be  equal  to  both  parties. 
If  the  defendant  were  obliged,  in  answering  one  charge,  to  disclose  the  grounds 
**f  his  defence  on  others,  the  accusers  would  be  equally  obliged  to  disclose  the 
grounds  of  their  accusation.  The  party  who  by  this  course  would  gain,  is  the 
party  to  whom  the  truth  would  be  favourable ;  the  party  who  would  lose,  the 
party  to  whom  the  truth  would  be  noxious.  According  to  the  course  of  the 
lawyers,  the  advantage  and  disadvantage  change  their  sides. 

Last  of  all  we  notice  the  allegation  of  Mr.  Dallas,  that  as  several  of  the  arti- 
cles of  charge  were  closely  connected,  it  would  be  necessary  to  repeat  a  part  of 
the  evidence.  This  is  true ;  and  so  far  as  it  goes  a  valid  objection.  But  surely 
the  small  portion  of  additional  labour,  and  the  small  portion  of  additional  time, 
requisite  for  hearing  more  than  once  the  same  article  of  evidence,  may  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  small  advantage  afforded  to  the  discovery  of  truth. .  Besides, 
when  the  Judges,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  came  to  pronounce  a  separate  judg- 
ment upon  each  of  the  charges,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  them,  either  to 
repeat  to  themselves  the  evidence  as  often  as  repetition  was  necessary,  or  so  far 
to  decide  without  evidence. 
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Book  VI.       A  protest,  on  the  subject,  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  history  of  this  trial, 
was  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  Lords : 

"  Dissentient.  1st.  Because  we  hold  it  to  be  primarily  essential  to  the  due 
administration  of  justice,  that  they  who  are  to  judge  have  a  full,  dear,  and 
distinct  knowledge  of  every  part  of  the  question  on  which  they  ape  ultimately 
to  decide :  and  in  a  cause  of  such  magnitude,  extent,  and  variety,  as  the  {Re- 
sent, where  issue  is  joined  on  acts,  done  at  times  and  places  so  distant,  and  with 
relation  to  persons  so  different,  as  well  as  on  crimes  so  discriminated  from  each 
(Other  by  their  nature  and  tendency,  we  conceive  that  such  knowledge  cannot  but 
with  extreme  difficulty  be  obtained  without  a  separate  consideration  of  the  seve- 
ral articles  exhibited. 

"  2d.  Because  we  cannot  with  equal  facility,  accuracy,  and  confidence,  apply 
and  compare  the  evidence  adduced,  and  more  especially  the  arguments  urged  by 
the  prosecutors  on  one  side,  and  the  defendant  on  the  other,  if  the  whole  charge 
be  made  one  cause,  as  if  the  several  articles  be  heard  in  the  nature  of  separate 
causes. 

"  3d.  Because,  admitting  it  to  be  a  clear  and  acknowledged  principle  of  justice, 
that  the  defendant  against  -a  criminal  accusation  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  his 
defence  in  such  form  and  manner  as  he  shall  deem  most  to  his  advantage ;  we  axe 
of  opinion,  that  such  principle  is  only  true  so  far  forth  as  the  use  and  operation 
thereof  shall  not  be  extended  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  or  to  create  diffi* 
culties  and  delays  equivalent  to  a  direct  defeat  thereof;  and,  because  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  proposition  made  by  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
if  it  had  been  agreed  to,  would  not  have  deprived  the  defendant  in  this  prosecu- 
tion, of  the  fair  and  allowable  benefit  of  such  principle  taken  in  its  true  sense; 
inasmuch  as  it  tended  only  to  oblige  him  to  apply  his  defence  specially  and  dis- 
tinctly to  each  of  the  distinct  and  separate  articles  of  the  Impeachment,  m  the 
only  mode  in  which  the  respective  merits  of  the  charge  and  of  the  defence  can 
be  accurately  compared  and  determined*  or  even  retained  in  the  memory,  and 
not  to  limit  or  restrain  him  in  the  form,  and  manner  of  constructing,  explaining, 
or  establishing  his  defence. 

"  4th.  Because,  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  and  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  and  other  cases  of  much  less  magnitude,  extent,  and  variety,  than 
the  present,  this  House  has  directed  the  proceedings  to  be  according  to  the  mode 
now  proposed  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Commons. 

*  6th.  Because,  even  if  no  precedent  had  existed,  yet,  from  the  new  and  dis- 
tinguishing circumstances  of  the  present  case,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of 
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this  House  to  adopt  the  only  mode  of  proceeding,  which,  founded  on  simplicity,   Chap.  II. 
can  ensure  perspicuity,  and  obviate  confusion.  ^^RgT^ 

"  6th.  Because  we  conceive,- that  the  accepting  the  proposal  made  by  the  Mana- 
gers would  have  been  no  less  consonant  to  good  policy  than  to  substantial  jus- 
tices since  by  possessing  the  acknowledged  right  of  preferring  their  articles  as 
so  many  successive  Impeachments,  the  Commons  have  an  undoubted  power  of 
compelling  this  House  in  future  virtually  to  adopt  that  mode  which  they  now 
recommend;  and  if  they  should  ever  be  driven  to  stand  on  this  extreme  right, 
jealousies  must  unavoidably  ensue  between  the  two  Houses,  whose  harmony  is  • 
the  vital  principle  of  national  prosperity ;  public  justice  must  be  delayed,  if  not 
defeated ;  the  innocent  might  be  harassed,  and  the  guilty  might  escape. 

"  7th.  Because  many  of  the  reasons  upon  which  a  different  mode  of  conducting 
their  prosecution  has  been  imposed  upon  the  Commons,  as  alleged  in  the  debate 
upon  this  subject,  appear  to  us  of  a  still  more  dangerous  and  alarming  tendency 
than  the  measure  itself,  forasmuch  as  we  cannot  hear  but  with  the  utmost 
astonishment  and  apprehension*  that  this  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  is  to  be 
concluded  by  the  instituted1  rules  of  the  practice  of  inferior  Courts;  and  that 
the  Law  of  Parliaments  which  we  have  ever  considered  as  recognized  and  re* 
verenced  by  all- who  respected  and  understood  the  laws  and  the  constitution  of 
this  country,  has  neither  form,  authority*  nor  even  existence;  a  doctrine  which 
we  conceive  to  strike  directly  at  the  root  of  all  parliamentary  proceeding  by 
impeachment,  and  to  be  equally  destructive  of  the  established  rights  of  the  Com- 
mens,  and  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Peers,  and  consequently  to  tend  to 
the  degradation*  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  diminish  the  vigour  of  public 
justice,  and  to  subvert  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution.  [Signed] 
Portland,     Devonshire,     Bedford,       Cardiff,  Derby, 

Wentworth  Fitzwilliam,    Stamford,    Loughborough,    Craven. 
For  the  1st,  2d,  and  7th  reasons,  Manchester. 

TTownshend, 
For  the  1st  and  2d  reasons  only,.         <  Harcourt, 

(.  Leicester." 
Aiter  withdrawing  for  a  few  minutes  to  deliberate,  the  managers  for  the  Com-  Proceeding! 
mons  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Lords,  and  proceeded  to  the  investigation  ti<je  0f  im_ 
upon  the  first  of  the  charges;  that  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  defendant  J^^Sng 
toward  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  Cheyte  Sing.     Mr.  Fox  addressed  the  Court  as  ^J*r^>ahof 
accuser,  and  Mr..  Grey  followed  him  the  succeeding  day.     This  was  the  eighth  Cheyte  Sing. 
day  of  the  trial;   and.  time,  was  consumed,  in  hearing  evidence,  with  disputes 
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Book  VI.  raised  about  its  admission  or  exclusion,  from  that  till  the  13th,  when  Mr. 
V—^~>'  Anstruther  summed  up,  and  commented  upon  the  matter  adduced.  Of  the 
evidence,  or  the  observations  by  which  it  was  attended,  both  for  the  accusation 
and  the  defence,  as  it  is  hoped  that  the  preceding  narrative  has  already  commu- 
nicated a  just  conception  of  the  facts,  a  repetition  would  be  attended  with  little 
advantage;  and  the  incidents  by  which  the  course  of  the  proceedings  was  af- 
fected will  appear,  in  most  parts  of  the  trial,  to  include  nearly  the  whole  of 
what  the  further  elucidation  of  this  memorable  transaction  requires. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  which  was  the  eleventh  day  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Benn, 
a  witness,  professing  forgetfulness,  or  speaking  indeterminately,  on  a  poitat  on 
which  he  appeared  to  the  managers  to  have  spoken  more  determinate^,  when 
previously  examined  before  the  House  of  Commons,   was  interrogated  as  to  the 
tenor  of  bis  evidence  on  that  preceding  occasion.     The  banisters,  of  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  had  cavilled  several  times  before  at  the  questions  of  the  accusers. 
They  now  made  a  regular  stand. 
JfTO*1  fop"       Mr-  L&w>  and  Mr.  Plomer,  argued,  that  a  party  should  not  be  allowed  to  put 
gen  to  pat     any  questions  tending  to  lessen  the  credit  of  his  own  witness.     Their  reasons 
tmdingto      were,  that  such  a  proceeding  was  not  allowed  in  the  courts  of  law ;  that  if  the 
^•^^/^  party  believed  his  witness  unworthy  of  credit,  he  acted  fraudulently,  in  proposing 
own  witnesses,  to  take  the  benefit  of  his  evidence,  if  favourable ;  to  destroy  his  credit,  if  the  re- 
verse ;  and  that  such  an  inquisition  is  a  hardship  to  the  man  upon  whom  it  was 
imposed. 
5TtXSiion       The  managers  for  the  Commons  contended;  That  such  a  question  as  they  had 
put  was  conformable  to  the  practice  both  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  of  the  high 
court  of  parliament ;  as  appeared  by  the  trial  of  Lord  Lovai,  by  the  permission 
given  to  put  leading  questions  to  a  reluctant  witness,  and  the  practice  in  the 
courts  of  law  of  questioning  a  witness  as  to  any  deposition  he  may  have  made 
on  the  same  subject  in  a  court  of  equity :  That  most  of  the  witnesses,  who  could 
be  summoned  upon  this  trial,  were  persons,  whose  prejudices,  whose  interests, 
whose  feelings,  were  all  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  defendant ;  and  who  would 
not,  if  they  could  help  it,  tell  any  thing  to  his  prejudice :    And  that  hence,   in 
all  cases  similar  to  this,  the  privilege  for  which  they  contended  was  essential 
to  justice.* 

It  is  evident  from  former  reasonings,  that  the  first  and  principal  plea  of  the 

*  Minutes  of  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  MS.   The  reader  may  however  consult  the  printed 
History,  ut  supra,  which  differs  in  nothing  material  from  the  original  document  in  my  hands. 
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lawyers  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  question,  and  deserves  not  a  moment's  re-  Chat.  II. 
gaid.    A  contrary  practice  was  universal  in  the  courts  of  law.    What  then?  ^T*£|/ 
The  question  of  the  wise  man  is,  not  what  is  done  in  the  courts  of  law,  but 
what  ought  to  be  done. 

Witnesses  would  suffer  by  sustaining  the  proposed  inquisition.  But  surely 
inquisition  is  not  a  worse  thing,  performed  by  one,  than  performed  by  another, 
party.  Inquisition  is  performed  upon  every  witness  by  the  cross  examination. 
But  if  inquisition  is  to  be  performed,  what  objection  is  there  to  giving  truth 
the  benefit  of  it  ?    Why  confine  it  to  one  of  the  parties  ? 

We  now  come  to  that  plea  of  theirs  which  alone  has  any  obscurity  in  it.  A 
party  ought  not  to  bring  a  witness,  whose  testimony  is  unworthy  of  trust  To 
this  two  things  are  to  be  given  in  answer.  First,  he  may  bring  a  witness,  not 
knowing  that  he  is  unworthy  of  trust.  Secondly,  he  may  bring  a  witness,  know- 
ing that  he  is  very  imperfectly  worthy  of  trust,  because  he  has  none  that  is 
better. 

If  a  party  brings  a  witness,  expecting  he  will  speak  the  truth,  but  finds  that 
he  utters  falsehood,  he  is  without  resource,  unless  he  is  permitted  to  show  that 
what  is  uttered  is  falsehood,  or  at  any  rate  destitute  of  some  of  the  requisite 
securities  for  truth.  Upon  these  terms,  a  man  need  only  be  admitted  a  wit- 
ness, to  defeat,  when  he  pleases,  the  cause  of  justice.  This  is  to  shut  up  one  of 
the  doors  to  the  discovery  of  truth ;  and  whatever  in  judicature  shuts  up  any 
of  the  doors  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  by  the  same  operation  opens  a  door  to 
the  entrance  of  iniquity.  Let  us  inquire  what  danger  can  arise  from  the  privi- 
lege to  which  the  lawyers  object.  If  the  testimony  is  really  true,  to  scrutinize 
is  the  way  to  confirm,  not  weaken  it.  If  the  credibility  of  the  witness  is 
good,  the  more  completely  it  is  explored,  the  more  certainly  will  its  goodness 
appear.  Make  the  most  unfavourable  supposition ;  that  a  party  brings  a  witness, 
expecting  mendacity ;  and,  finding  truth,  endeavours  to  impair  his  credit :  This 
is  a  possible  case :  Let  us  see  what  happens.  All  that  a  party  can  do  to  weaken 
the  credit  of  a  witness,  is  to  point  out  facts  which  show  him  to  be  capable  of 
mendacity.  The  credibility  of  a  witness  is  either  strong,  or  weak.  If  strong, 
the  attempts  of  a  party  who  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  summoning  party,  to 
detract  from  it,  can  hardly  ever  have  any  other  effect  than  to  confirm  it,  and 
cast  suspicion  on  his  own  designs.  If  weak,  he  can  only  show  the  truth,  which 
ought  always  to  be  shown ;  and  if  it  appears,  that  he  brought  a  witness,  known 
to  be  mendacious,  whose  character  he  discloses  only  when  he  speaks  the  truth, 
in  this  case  too  he  affords  presumption  against  himself.    Even  when  a  witness, 
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Book  VI.  who  has  a  character  for  mendacity,  speaks  the  truth,  it  is  fit  that  his  character 
^2£r""-/  should  be  made  known  to  the  judge.  It  is  not  enough  that  one  of  the  parties 
happens  to  know  the  conformity  between  the  testimony  and  the  facts.  The 
satisfaction  of  the  public  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  an  individual ;  and 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  requisite  securities 
for  the  discovery  of  truth  should  have  been  employed. 

It  very  often  happens,  that  the  only  witness  to  be  had  is  a  mendacious  and  a 
reluctant  witness ;  a  partner,  for  instance,  in  the  crime.  Justice  may  yet  have 
some  chance,  if  the  party  whose  interest  it  is  that  the  truth  should  be  discovered 
is  allowed  the  use  of  all  the  most  efficient  instruments  of  extraction.  But  if  his 
witness  declares  for  example,  that  he  does  not  recollect,  and  the  party  is  not 
tallowed  to  adduce  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  he  should  not  recollect, 
a  witness  of  such  a  description  has  a  license  put  into  his  hand  to  defeat  the  ends 
of  justice.  It  is  thus  abundantly  evident  that  the  honest  suitor  has  often  the 
greatest  possible  occasion  for  the  power  of  discrediting  his  own  witness,  and 
must  be  defeated  of  his  rights  if  deprived  of  it  Let  us  see  what  possible  evil 
the  dishonest  suitor  can  effect  by  being  possessed  of  it.  He  wishes,  for  example, 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  fact  which  never  had  existence ;  and  he  brings  a  man 
whom  he  expects  to  swear  to  it,  but  who  disappoints  him.  Here  it  is  plain  that 
to  discredit  his  witness  does  no  harm ;  the  false  fact  remains  unproved.  Let  us 
suppose  that  he  brings,  to  disprove  an  actual  fact,  a  witness  who  disappoints 
him.  In  this  case  he  gains  as  little  by  discrediting  his  witness ;  the  true  fact  is 
not  in  the  least  by  that  means  disproved.  But  these  two  are  the  only  possible 
sets  of  cases,  to  which  for  a  fraudulent  purpose  evidence  can  be  adduced.  It 
appears  then,  we  may  almost  say  demonstratively,  that  the  power  of  discrediting 
his  own  witness  may  very  often  indeed  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  honest 
suitor,  can  never,  or  almost  never,  be  of  any  use  to  the  dishonest  one.  It  is  a 
power,  therefore,  essential  to  the  ends  of  justice.* 
The  Lords  de-  The  Lords,  however,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  lawyers,  and  with 
to  thelawyers.  a  grand  lawyer  at  their  head,  having  adjourned  to  their  own  chamber  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberation,  opened  the  business  the  day  on  which  the  court  was 
next  convened,  by  informing  the  managers  for  the  Commons,  that  it  was  not 
allowed  them  to  put  the  question  which  they  had  last  proposed.  "  The  managers 

*  For  a  specimen  of  just  ideas  on  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  subject  of  evidence,  see  an 
unfinished  work,  entitled  "  Rationale  of  Evidence  by  J.  Bentham,  Esq."  For  a  complete  eluci- 
dation, the  public  must  wait  for  that  more  voluminous  production,  which  he  announced  as  nearly 
prepared,  so  long  ago  as  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Letters  to  Lord  Grenvilk  on  Scotch  Reform. 
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for  the  Commons,"  say  the  printed  Minutes  of  Evidence,  "  requested  leave  to  Chap.  n. 
withdraw  for  a  while.— The  managers  for  the  Commons,  being  returned,  said  ^iJC^^ 
it  was  with  the  greatest  concern  they  informed  the  House,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  House :  That  they  felt  it  so 
important  not  only  to  the  present  question,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  trial,  that 
they  should  hold  themselves  bound  to  go  back  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
sent  them  thither,  to  take  instructions  from  them  how  to  proceed — if  they  did 
not  fed  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  vigour  and  dispatch,  which  might  make 
them,  for  the  present,  wave  their  opinion  upon  the  subject,  but  under  a  protest  * 
the  most^  strong,  that  they  had  a  right  to  put  the  question  proposed,  and  that 
if  they  should  think  a  similar  question  necessary  to  be  put  in  the  course  of  the 
future  proceedings,  they  would  propose  it  for  the  more  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  House."  * 

On  the  10th  day  of  April, 'and  thirteenth  of  the  trial,  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution,  on  the  first  article  of  impeachment,  was  dosed.    On  the  following 
day  it  was  summed  up  by  Mr.  Anstruther;  and  this  part  of  the  trial  was  con* 
eluded  by  some  observations  which  Mr.  Burke  requested  permission  to  adduce, 
on  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  evidence  to  which  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
compelled  the  complainants  in  this  case  to  resort.   It  had  been  already  remarked  Most  of  the 
that  of  the  witnesses  who  could  be  called  upon  this  prosecution,  the  greater  part  ^mbg  wi^ 
from  powerful  causes  would  be  favourable  to  the  defendant.    It  was  now  USHoftoSe 
remarked  that  they  would  be  lenient  to  the  crimes.    u  It  was  to  be  recollected,  defendant 

0  only,  but  the 

that  some  of  those  men  who  had  been  called  to  the  bar  of  the  court,  had  been  crimes. 
the  instruments  of  that  tyranny  which  was  now  arraigned.  Those  who  were 
deputed  to  oppress  were  to  be  beard  with  caution  when  they  spoke  of  the 
measure  of  the  oppression.  It  was  easy  to  be  seen  that  those  who  had  inflicted 
the  injustice  would  not  use  the  harshest  terms  when  speaking  of  its  measure  and 
rate^f  * 

On  the  15th  day  of  April,  and  the  fourteenth  of  the  trial,  the  proceedings  Proceeding* 
were  opened  on  the  second  article  of  the  accusation;  or  that,  relating  to  thede,orthatreT 
Begums  of  Oude.    Mr.  Adam,  in  a  speech  of  great  length,  exhibited  a  view  of  bJ^** 
the  allegations.    On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Pelham  commented  on  the  answer  0ode* 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  evidence  began  to  be  heard. 

The  extreme  want  of  recollection,  professed  by  Mr.  Middleton,and  the  embarrass-  Obeermtion  of 
mentandconfusion  of  his  statements,having  drawn  down  certain  strictures  fromMr.  thepracticTof 

*  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  at  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  p.  321. 
t  Minutes  ofthe  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.    MS.  of  the  short-hand  writer. 
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Book  VI.  Sheridan,  *  I  must  take  the  liberty,"  said  Mr.  Law,  the  counsel,  *  of  requesting; 
^^^^  k^at  the  Honourable  Manager  will  not  make  comments  on  the  evidence  of  the 
brow-Wing  witness,  in  the  presence  of  the  witness,     It  will  tend  to  increase  the  confusion 
a  witness.      tf  a  wnness  wh0  is  at  all  confused ;  and  affect  the  confidence  of  the  most  con- 
fident.—I  shall,  therefore,  hope  the  Honourable  Manager  will,  from  humanity 
and  decorum,  attend  to  it.     I  am  sure  I  do  not  mention  it  out  of  disrespect  to 
him.w*    This  passage  is  adduced  to  show  the  opinion  of  a  person,  of  great 
eminence  in  the  law,  on  a  matter  of  some  importance—the  brew-beating  of  a 
witness. 

The  courts  in  which,  by  the  usual  steps,  he  rose  to  preside,  are  justly  designated^ 
as,  of  all  the  places,  set  apart  for  the  administration  of  justice,  those  in  which 
the  rule  of  humanity  and  decorum,  here  set  up  by  the  advocate,  is  the  most 
grossly  and  habitually  violated.  The  advantage  taken  of  the  embarrassment  of 
a  witness,  who  really  appears  desirous  to  conceal  or  contradict  the  truth,  is  not 
of  course  the  practice  which  it  is  meant  to  condemn.  What  excites  the  disgust 
and  indignation  of  every  honest  spectator,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  is 
the  attempt  so  often  made,  and  so  often  made  successfully,  to  throw  an  honest 
witness  into  confusion  and  embarrassment,  for  the  sake  of  destroying  the  weight 
of  his  testimony,  and  defeating  the  cause  of  truth ;  the  torture  unnecessarily  and 
wantonly  inflicted  upon  the  feelings  of  an  individual,  to  show  off  a  hireling 
lawyer,  and  prove  to  the  attorneys  his  power  of  doing  mischief 

Mr.  Middleton  availed  himself  to  an  extraordinary  extent  of  the  rule ;  a  rule 
upheld  by  the  Lords;  that  a  witness  might  refuse  to  answer  a  question,  which 
tended  to  criminate  himself.  This  is  a  rule,  which  if  thieves,  robbers,  and 
murderers,  were  the  makers  of  law,  one  would  not  be  surprised  at  finding  in 
force  and  repute.  That  the  personages,  by  whom  it  was  established,  wished  the 
discovery  of  guilt,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe ;  for  so  far  as  it  operates,  the  impunity 
of  the  criminal  is  secured. 

On  the  30th  day  of  May,  thirty-first  of  the  trial,  the  evidence  for  the  prose- 
cution on  the  subject  of  the  Begums  was  closed ;  and  on  the  following,  Mr. 
Sheridan  began  to  present  the  view  of  it  which  he  wished  to  imprint  upon  the 
minds  of  the  judges.  Four  days  were  occupied  in  the  delivery  of  the  speech ; 
and  this  part  of  the  business  was  concluded  on  the  ISth  of  June,  when  the  Lords 
adjourned  to  the  first  Tuesday  in  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

Before  the  time  which  was  destined  for  re-assembling  the  parliament,  occurred 

•  Minutes  of  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq-  MS.  of  the  short-hand  writer,  twentieth  day, 
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the  derangement  of  the  King.    This  delayed  the  resumption  of  proceedings  till  Chap.  n. 
the  21st  of  April,  1789.   On  that  day,  the  thirty-sixth  day  of  the  trial,  the  article  ^      *   ""' 
of  impeachment,  relating  to  the  receipt  of  presents,  was  opened  by  Mr.  Burke,  relating  to  the 
The  intermediate  articles  were  omitted,  partly  as  involved  in  the  question  £££!*  °fpi*" 
respecting  the  Begums  of  Oude,  and  partly  for  the  avoidance  of  delay,  of  which 
complaints  were  now  industriously  raised  and  dispersed. 

Having  stated  in  his  speech  those  facts,  the  first  information  of  which  was.  derived  Burke  oen- 
from  the  Rajah  Nuncomar,  the  manager  declared  that,  "  if  the  counsel  for  the  csbg  Hat- 
defendant  should  be  so  injudicious  as  to  faring  forward  the  conviction  of  the  2Sd»  of* 
Rajah,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  effect  of  these  charges,  he  would  open  Nuncomar. 
that  scene  of  blood  to  their  Lordships'  view,  and  show  that  Mr.  Hastings  had 
murdered  Nuncomar  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey."  Six  days  afterwards* 
that  is  on  the  27th  of  April,  when  the  manager  had  spoken  for  two  days,.  Major 
Scott  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  petition  from  Mr.  Hastings,  com- 
plaining that  Mr.  Burke  had  adduced  against  him  a  variety  of  accusations  extra* 
neous  to  the  charges  found  by  that  House ;  and  especially  had  accused  him  of 
haying  murdered  Nuncomar  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  Upon  the  sub* 
ject  of  this  petition  several  debates  ensued.  It  was  first  disputed,  whether  the 
petition  should  be  received ;  The  managers  contending,  that  the  motion  was  irre- 
gular and  unprecedented ;  that  if  every  expression  not  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of 
the  party  accused,  were  improper  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  criminal  prosecutions  to  cease ;  that  a  practice  of  petitioning  against  the 
accuser  would  regularly  convert  him  into  a  species  of  defendant,  and,  by  creating 
a  diversion,  defeat  the  prosecution  of  crimes ;  that  if  the  prosecutor  misconduct 
himself  in  his  function,  it  is  for  the  tribunal:  before  which  he  offends  to  animad* 
vert  upon  his  conduct;  that  the  Commons  might  undoubtedly  change  the» 
managers,  if  experience  had  proved  them  to  be  unfit  for  their  office ;  that  if  the 
Commons,  however,  did  not  mean  to  withdraw  their  trust,,  it  would  be  incon* 
sistent,  by  any  discrediting  procedure,  to  weaken  the  hands  of  those  who,  con- 
tending .with  an  adversary  so  numerously  surrounded,  so  potently  supported; 
and  whose  delinquencies,  by  distance  of  place,  distance  of  time,  complexity  of 
matter,  and  difficulties  of  innumerable  sorts  by  which  the  production  of  evidence 
was  loaded,  were  to  so  extraordinary  a  degree  covered  from  detection  ;  had  need 
of  support,  not  of  debilitation ;  and  required  additional  strength  to  enable  them 
to  remove  the  obstacles  which  separated  the  evidence  from  the  facts. 

Hie  minister,  and  with  him  the  ministerial  part  of  the  house,  observing,  that  the 
Commons  had  given  to  their  conductors  limited  powers,  and  that,  if  those  con- 
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Book  VI.  ductal*  exceeded  the  bounds  within  which  it  was  intended  to  confine  them,  k 
^T2£T"~^  belonged  to  the  Commons,  not  the  Lords,  to  impose  the  due  restraint,  carried 
the  vote  that  the  petition  ought  to  be  received 

It  was  agreed,  that  the  subject  of  the  petition  should  undergo  deliberation  on 
the  30th  of  the  month,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  Lords  should  be  requested, 
by  a  message,  to  suspend  proceedings  on  the  trial. 

On  the  30th,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  appointed  deliberation,  the  House, 
on  a  suggestion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  anxious,  he  said,  to  preserve 
the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  communicated  to  the  member 
whose  conduct  was  charged,  (though  every  body  had  seen  him  present  at  every 
thing  which  had  passed)  a  formal  notice,  that  a  petition  had  been  received,  and 
that  the  House  would  take  it  into  consideration  on  a  day  that  was  named.  Mr. 
Burke,  without  objecting  to  the  formality,  said,  that  he  had  no  wish  for  it  on 
the  present  occasion ;  that  he  willingly  cast  himself  on  the  honour  and  justice 
of  the  House ;  that  he  should  gladly,  if  it  were  their  pleasure,  retire  from  the 
Tieavy  burden  under  which  they  had  placed  him ;  that  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
inquiry  he  should  not  be  present  at  their  deliberation,  and  should  in  the  mean 
time  distinctly  confess  that  he  did  employ  the  words,  on  account  of  which  the 
complaint  had  been  brought.  In  justification  of  them  he  observed ;  That  circum- 
stantial evidence  constituted  the  proof  by  which  the  pecuniary  corruption  of  Mr. 
Hastings  was  to  be  ascertained ;  that,  in  tracing  the  indications  of  concealed  de- 
linquency, a  solicitude  to  destroy  the  sources  of  evidence  had  always  bfeen  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  strongest ;  that  it  was  for  this  purpose  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  Nuncomar  had  been  exhibited ;  that  the  individual 
having  offered  to  produce  evidence  of  the  pecuniary  corruption  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  Mr.  Hastings  having  lent  himself  both  actively  and  passively  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  source  of  evidence,  such  behaviour  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings 
was  circumstantial  evidence  of  guilt ;  and  that  if  circumstantial  evidence  must 
not  be  produced,  because  the  mention  of  the  scenes  from  which  it  is  to  be  ex- 
tracted may  give  pain ,  to  the  individual,  whose  imputed  guilt  is  the  object  of 
inquiry,  the  use  of  circumstantial  evidence  is  precluded,  and  the  punishment  of 
some  of  the  most  dangerous  crimes  is  rendered  impossible. 

On  the  following  day,  to  which  the  consideration  of  the  petition  was  post- 
poned, a  member  of  the  House  produced,  and  read  a  letter,  from  Burke.  Its 
object  was  to  exhibit  again,  and  in  a  permanent  form,  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  abstain  from  any  share  in  the  controversy  respecting  his  own  behaviour; 
and  to  declare  that  no  appearance  of  disfavour,  no  discouragement,  provided 
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die  House,  whose  servant  he  was,  still  left  in  his  hands  the  trust  which  they  had  Chap.  II. 
originally  placed  in  them,  should  affect  his  attachment  to  the  great  service  which  i7«o 
he  had  undertaken  to  render,  or  slacken  his  diligence  therein  to  the  end.  De- 
scribing the  petition,  as  a  stratagem,  familiar  to  the  politics  of  Calcutta,  for  turning 
the  accuser  into  a  defendant  and  diverting  inquiry,  he  adduced  two  reasons,  for 
declining  all  defence ;  first,  because  he  would  not  expose  his  sources  of  proof  to 
the  knowledge,  nor  his  witnesses  to  the  power  of  the  defendant ;  secondly,  be- 
cause a  man,  whose  conduct  is  good,  can  hardly  ever  be  injured  by  unjust  accusa- 
tions. u  It  would,"  he  said,  «  be  a  feeble  sensibility  on  my  part,  which  at  this  time 
of  day  would  make  me  impatient  of  those  libels,  which  by  despising  through 
so  many  years,  I  have  at  length  obtained  the  honour  of  being  joined  in  com- 
mission with  this  committee,  and  becoming  an  humble  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  public  justice."  The  last  of  the  reasons,  which  were  thus  solemnly  adduced 
by  Mr.  Burke,  reaches  for  beyond  the  limits  of  any  single  inquiry,  however  im- 
portant ;  since  it  involves  in  it  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  shows  that,  even 
when  it  is  converted  to  abuse,  it  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  an  innocent  man  to 
seek  to  restrain  it ;  he  will  find  his  advantage  in  continuing  through  life  to  de- 
spise its  excesses. 

In  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings  it  was  proposed  that  evidence  should  be  taken  to 
prove  the  words  of  which  the  petition  complained ;  and  Major  Scott  made  a 
speech,  in  which  after  giving  his  own  explanation  of  the  death  of  Nuncomar, 
he  adduced  as  a  defence  on  which  he  might  rely,  the  circumstance,  that  after  the 
facts  relating  to  the  death  of  Nuncomar  were  known  in  England,  Mr.  Hastings 
had  been  repeatedly  chosen  by  the  Ministers  and  the  Company  to  fill  the  high 
office  of  chief  ruler  in  India,  and  upon  his  return  to  England  had  never  been 
called  upon  for  one  word  of  explanation  in  regard  to  that  extraordinary  affair. 

That  could  not  be  a  very  sure  defence  of  one  party,  which  possibly  was  but  a 
-severe  accusation  of  another. 

In  opposition  to  this  proposal,  and  in  order  to  explode  the  inquiry,  it  was 
moved,  that  the  House  do  adjourn.  After  some  contention,  158  members  voted 
against  ninety-seven,  that  evidence  should  be  heard ;  and  it  was  moved,  that  the 
short-hand  writer  be  called  in.  This  was  not  a  proper  mode,  it  was  said,  of 
proving  the  words  of  a  member  of  parliament :  And,  in  cavilling  about  evidence, 
the  managers  showed  an  inclination,  not  much  better  than  that  of  their  oppo- 
nents. 

It  was  moved,  and  upon  division  carried,  that  a  Committee  should  be  formed 
to  search  for  precedents ;  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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Book  VI.  On  the  4th  of  May  the  Committee  reported  that  a  precedent,  exactly  in  point, 
V~^T""-'  was  not  to  be  found.  A  question  then  was  raised,  whether  the  examination  of 
the  short-hand  writer  should  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  speech,  or  so)  much  of  it 
only  as  was  the  subject  of  complaint.  The  managers  contended  for  the  whole. 
Mr.  Pitt  spared  not  upon  them  either  sarcasms  or  imputations.  The  question, 
urged  to  a  division,  went  of  course  with  the  minister. 

The  words  being  proved,  which  Mr,  Burke  had  begun  with  confessing,  it  was 
moved,  "  That  no  direction,  or  authority,  was  given  by  this  House,  to  bring  as  a 
charge  against  Mr.  Hastings,  or  to  impute  to  him,  the  condemnation  and  execution 
of  Nuncomar."  Mr.  Pitt  described  the  motion,  as  a  necessary  atonement  which  the 
House  owed  to  Mr.  Hastings  for  charging  him  with  murder ;  at  the  same  time 
disclaiming  all  intention  of  throwing  blame  on  the  managers.  Mr.  Fox  had  not 
much  objection  to  the  motion,  as  it  implied  no  censure  on  Mr.  Burke,  nor  re- 
strained him  in  future  from  adducing  the  facts ;  but  he  threw  out  insinuations 
against  the  minister,  as  having  belied  his  professions  of  fairness  and  impartiality ; 
and  contended  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  honour  and  justice  of  the  House 
to  leave  men  to  struggle  with  a  duty,  whom  they  found  unequal  to  its  discharge ; 
that  in  proving  a  crime,  it  was  essential  to  the  ends  of  justice  to  be  allowed  to 
adduce  every  relevant  fact :  that  it  was  no  matter  whether  the  feet  was  innocent 
or  criminal ;  and  that  in  courts  of  la^r  themselves,  it  was  a  rule  to  admit  one 
c^ime  as  evidence  to  prove  another;  a  greater  crime  as  evidence  of  a  less ;  mur- 
der, for  example,  as  proof  of  a  fraud. 

.  Mr.  Sheridan  represented  that  he  had  used  the  same  words  a  year  before, 
when  no  notice  was  taken  of  them :  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  familiar  with  the 
imputation  of  causing  the  death  of  Nuncomar,  for  in  his  defence  he  had  noticed 
it  and  repelled  it  by  denial.  With  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  he 
called  upon  Mr.  Pitt  to  rise,  and  say,  if  he  dared,  that  Nuncomar,  if  he  had  not 
accused  Mr.  Hastings,,  would'  have  died  the  death  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
Nor  was  this  alL  Both  he  and  Mr.  Fox  declared,  that  if  they  had  occasion  in 
the  course  of  the  trial  to  speak  again  of  the  death  of  Nuncomar,  they  would 
speak  of  it  in  terms  exactly  the  same  with  those  which  Mr.  Burke  had  em- 
.  ployed. 

"  Mr.  Pitt  said  he  disregarded  the  insinuations  against  himself,  but  he  and 
his  friends  should  be  watchful  over  the  conduct  of  the  managers,  and  take  care 
they  transgressed  not  the  directions  of  the  House. 

"  Mr,  Fox  replied,  that  no  tyrant  ever  behaved  in  a  more  barbarous  manner 
over  those  whom  he  governed,  nor  with  more  treachery  and  fraud :  that  the  pri- 
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vileges  of  the  Commons  were  never  more  invaded,  or  endangered,  within  this   Chat.  II, 
century,  nay,  he  would  say  within  the  last,  than  they  had  been  within  these  ^~^£^ 
few  days.* 

In  consequence  of  this  altercation,  the  ministerial  party  proposed  to  increase 
the  asperity  of  the  motion,  by  adding,  that  the  words  "  he  murdered  him  by 
the  hands  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,"  ought  not  to  have  been  spoken.  Mr.  Fox, 
after  inveighing  against  the  absurdity  of  condemning  and  not  changing  the 
managers,  proposed  the  following  amendment ;  "  Notwithstanding  in  a  former 
year  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  words  spoken  by  another  manager  to  the  same 
effect ;  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  in  his  defence  had  considered  them  as  a  charge, 
and  given  it  a  reply."  Upon  his  intimating  veiy  plainly  his  belief,  that  the  mini- 
sterial party,  after  finding  it  convenient  to  vote  for  the  impeachment,  were  now 
at  work  to  defeat  it  of  its  end,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  courtly  censure 
meanly  to  convey  sentiments  which  they  were  afraid  or  ashamed  to  avow,  Colo- 
nel Phipps  rose  to  order,  describing  the  words  which  had  been  uttered  as  words 
not  fit  for  that  assembly,  and  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  place. 
This  being  treated  by  Mr.  Francis  as  an  indecent  menace,  and  receiving  a  severe 
reply  from  Mr.  Fox,  strangers,  that  is  the  public,  as  if  something  were  about  to 
occur  which  it  was  not  good  the  public  should  know,  were  turned  out  Upon 
their  admission,  after  an  hour's  exclusion,  Mr.  Pitt  was  repeating  farmer  argu- 
ments ;  to  which  after  Mr.  Fox  had  made  a  reply,  the  House  calling  impatiently 
for  the  question,  Mr.  Fox's  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division,  and 
the  original  motion  with  its  amendment  passed  by  a  majority  of  1SS  to  sixty-six. 
This  was  followed  by  a  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  managers ;  but  that 
was  treated  as  premature,  and  resisted  by  a  vote  for  the  previous  question. 

The  trial  was  resumed  by  the  Lords  on  the  5th  of  May,  when  Mr.  Burke  Proceodingson 
continued  his  opening  speech  on  the  charge  relating  to  presents.     He  announced  SatinJ'to 
with  great  dignity  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Ctom-P^*1** 
mons,  and  the  restrictions  which  they  had  imposed  upon  him  with  regard  to  the 
death  of  Nuncomar;  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  had  used  the  word 
murder  only  because  he  could  not  find  a  stronger ;  that  the  opinion  of  which 
that  word  was  the  expression  was  the  result  of  a  nine  years*  laborious  inquiry ; 
and  that  it  would  be  torn  from  him  only  with  his  life.     On  the  7th,  which  was 
the  next  day  of  the  trial,  he  concluded  his  speech.    It  was  left  to  the  managers 
either  to  produce  evidence  on  that  part  of  the  charge  which  Mr.  Burke  had 
opened,  or  to  go  on  to  that,  the  opening  of  which  was  reserved  to  another 
speaker;  and  the  first  was  the  mode  which  they  preferred. 
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Book  VI.  On  this  article  of  the  impeachment  it  will  be  necessary,  rather  more  than  on 
v*—^-'-^  the  former  articles,  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  evidence ;  first,  because  in 
the  history  of  the  government  and  people  it  was  fit  to  confine  the  narrative  to 
events  of  which  £he  consequences  were  important  to  the  government  and  people, 
instead  of  complicating  it  with  questions  which  had  little  reference  beyond  the 
character  of  an  individual ;  and,  secondly,  because,  at  this  stage,  a  variety  of 
questions,  on  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  evidence,  arose ;  questions,  the  ope- 
ration of  which  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  any  single  inquiry,  and  of 
which,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  a  due  conception  cannot  be 
obtained 

The  question,  whether  the  defendant  had  or  had  not  received  presents  cor- 
ruptly, was  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  related  to  the  presents,  alleged  to 
have  been  received  previously  to  the  arrival  of  Clavering,  Monson,  and  Francis, 
the  receipt  of  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  not  voluntarily  disclosed ;  the  second 
related  to  the  presents  which  he  had  received  when  Clavering  and  Monson  were 
dead,  one  just' before,  the  rest  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Francis  for  Europe, 
presents  which,  after  a  time,  he  confessed  that  he  had  received,  and  received  not 
&r  his  own  use,  but  that  of  the  Company. 

The  principal  object  of  the  managers  in  the  first  part  of  this  inquiry  was  to 
prove,  that  the  appointment  of  Munny  Begum  to  the  office  of  Naib  Subah  was 
a  corrupt  appointment,  made  for  the  sake  of  the  bribes  with  which  it  was 
attended. 

The  first  part  of  the  proof  was  to  show  that  the  choice  of  Munny  Begum 
was  so  improper  and  absurd,  that  as  no  good  motive  could  be  assigned  for  it, 
so  the  receipt  of  bribes  was  the  only  rational  one  it  was  possible  to  find. 

First,  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Naib  Subah,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hastings 
himself,  were  numerous  and  important ;  and  such  as  could  not  be  neglected,  or 
misperformed,  without  the  deepest  injury,  not  only  to  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try, but  to  the  East  India  Company  itself.  In  the  long  list  of  those  duties,  were 
the  administration  of  justice  and  police,  of  which  the  Naib  Subah  was  not,  like 
our  kings,  the  mere  nominal  head.  The  actual  performance  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  business  of  penal  judicature  (for  the  civil  was  mostly  attached  to 
the  office  of  Duan),  was  reserved  to  him ;  and  the  portion  so  reserved  was  the 
high  and  governing  portion ;  without  which  the  rest  could  not  at  aU,  or  very 
imperfectly  go  on.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  police,  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  organ.  The  conduct  of  all  negotiations,  and  execution  of  treaties, 
that  is,  the  charge  of  all  the  external  relations  of  the  state,  though,  really,  as  thfe 
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agent  of  the  Company,  was  ministerially  vested  in  him.    Nor  was  the  admi-  Chap.  IL 
nistration  of  all  that  related  to  the  person  and  family  of  the  Nabob,  who,  though 
in  a  dependant  condition,  still  maintained  the  appearance  of  sovereignty,  a  mat- 
ter of  which  the  performance  was  as  easy  as  it  might  seem  to  be  familiar. 

That  the  Court  of  Directors  had  the  same  conception  of  the  importance  of 
the  office  of  Naib  Subah,  the  managers  proved  by  one  of  their  dispatches,  in 
which  they  gave  directions  to  choose  for  it  "  some  person  well  qualified  for  the 
affairs  of  government ; "  that  is  a  person  endowed  with  the  rarest  qualifications ; 
nay,  so  much  stress  did  they  lay  upon  this  selection,  that  they  actually  pointed 
it  out  as  one  of  the  most  signal  proofs  which  their  President  and  Council  could 
afford,  that  the  confidence  they  reposed  in  them  was  not  misapplied.* 

That  Munny  Begum,  whom  Mr.  Hastings  appointed  to  this  office,  was  devoid 
of  every  requisite  qualification  for  the  proper  performance  of  its  duties,  they 
contended  was  indisputable,  foom  a  variety  of  facts  and  considerations.  In  the 
first  place,  she  was  a  woman,  that  is,  a  person,  according  to  Oriental  manners 
shut  out  from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  experience ;  acquainted  with 
nothing  but  the  inside  of  a  haram ;  precluded  from  intercourse  with  mankind; 
and,  in  the  state  of  seclusion  to  which  she  was  chained,  incapacitated,  had  shrf 
possessed  the  knowledge  and  talents,  for  those  transactions  with  the  world,  in 
which  the  functions  of  government  consist.  In  the  next  place,  they  contended 
that  she  was  a  person,  not  only  of  the  lowest  rank,  but  of  infamous  life* 
having  not  been  the  wife  of  Meer  Jaffier ;  but,  a  dancing  girl;  that  is,  a  profes- 
sional prostitute,  who  caught  his  fancy  at  an  exhibition,  and  was  placed  as  a 
concubine  in  his  haram.f 

They  next  proceeded  to  prove  that,  when  Munny  Begum  was  chosen,  other 
persons  were  set  aside,  whose  claims  were  greatly  superior  to  hers. 

In  the  first  place,  if  a  lady  of  the  haram  of  Meer  Jaffier  was  a  proper  choice, 
the  mother  of  the  Nabob  was  alive ;  and  she,  it  was  inferred,  would  have  been 
a  fitter  guardian  of  her  son  during  nonage,  than  a  spurious  step-mother,  a 
person  whose  interests  were  so  apt  to  be  contrary  to  his. 

In  the  next  place,  if  there  was  any  peculiar  fitness  for  the  office  in  a  member 
of  the  family  of  the  late  Meer  Jaffier,  Ahteram  ul  Dowla,  the  brother  of  that 
Nabob,  and  the  eldest  surviving  male  of  the  family,  had  actually  advanced  his 

*  Letter,  dated  28th  August,  1771 ;  Minutes,  ut  supra,  97S. 

t  See  a  letter,  dated  SOth  September,  1765,  from  the  President  Lord  Clive  and  Council,  in 
which  her  son  by  the  Nabob  is  treated  as  a  bastard.    Minutes,  ut  supra,  p.  976. 
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Book  VI.  claims.  But  as  Mr.  Hastings  had  stated  a  reason  for  setting  him  aside,  the 
managers  offered  to  show  by  evidence,  that  what  he  alleged  was  a  false  pre- 
tence. 

The  reason  adduced  by  Mr.  Hastings  was,  that  Ahteram  ul  Dowla  had  a 
family  of  his  own ;  that  he  might,  therefore,  be  tempted  to  shorten  that  life 
which  stood  between  them  and  promotion ;  that  his  son  and  he,  if  Nabob  and 
guardian,  would  possess  an  inconvenient,  if  not  a  dangerous,  portion  of  power; 
that  the  establishment  of  any  man  in  the  office  of  Naib  Subah  would  prevent 
the  Company  from  availing  themselves  of  the  minority,  to  withdraw  from  the 
Nabob  a  still  greater  share  of  his  power ;  and  that,  until  a  greater  share  of 
power  were  withdrawn  from  the  Nabob,  the  authority  and  even  security  of  the 
Company  were  by  no  means  complete.  The  managers  proceeded  to  show,  that 
this,  pretext  was  false ;  and  for  this  purpose  produced  a  document  to  prove,  that 
when  a  different  view  of  the  subject  favoured  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he 
made  affirmations  of  a  very  different  sort.  He  then  affirmed,  that  the  Company 
had  already  taken  from  the  Nabob  every  particle  of  independent  power ;  and 
that  the  anticipation  of  danger  from  such  a  quarter,  by  any  possible  combination 
of  circumstances,  was  altogether  absurd.  "  No  situation  of  our  affairs,"  he  said, 
"  could  enable  the  Nabob,  or  any  person  connected  with  him,  to  avail  himself, 
by  any  immediate  or  sudden  act,  of  the  slender  means  which  he  has  left  to 
infringe  our  power,  or  enlarge  his  own.  He  has  neither  a  military  force-— au- 
thority in  the  country— -foreign  connexions-— nor  a  treasury."  * 

Having  given  such  evidence  that  the  pretexts  on  which  Mr.  Hastings  rejected 
other  parties  were  false,  the  managers  proceeded  to  give  evidence  that  the  pre- 
texts were  equally  false,  cm  which  he  made  choice  of  Munny  Begum.  The 
first  was,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  leave  in  existence  the  office  of  Naib  Subah. 
The  second  was,  that  the  annual  charge  of  three  lacs  of  rupees,  the  salary  of 
that  officer,  was  an  expense  of  which  the  East  India  Company  would  not  ap- 
prove. The  third  was,  that  the  existence  of  such  an  officer  lessened  the  con- 
sequence of  the  Company's  own  administration.  The  fourth  was,  that  it  was 
expedient  to  divide  the  duties  among  three  officers,  one,  the  guardian  of  the 
person  and  household  of  the  Nabob ;  a  second,  the  steward  of  that  household, 
under  the  title  of  Duan ;  a  third,  the  superintendant  of  judicature  and  police, 
under  title  of  Roy  Boyan  of  the  Khalsa,    And  a  fifth  was,  that  Munny.Begum„ 

•  President'*  Minute  in  Consultation,  28th  July,  1772.  Minutes  of  Evidence,  ut  supra^ 
p,  978—976, 
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as  widow  of  Meer  Jaffier,  had  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the  office  of  guardian  of  Chap.  II. 
the  Nabob.  To  show  that  the  pretext  of  abolishing  the  office  of  Naib  Subah  ^^£7""^ 
was  false,  the  managers  brought  evidence  to  prove  that  it  still  existed ;  as  all  the 
powers  of  it  were  vested  in  Munny  Begum/ other  persons  being  nothing  but 
agents  and  subordinates  dependant  upon  her  will :  "  You/'  said  the  Board,  "  are 
undoubtedly  the  mistress,  to  confirm,  dismiss,  and  appoint  whomsoever  you 
shall  think  fit  in  the  service  and  offices  of  the  Nizamut ;  they  are  accountable  to 
you  alone  for  their  conduct,  and  no  one  shall  interfere  between  you  and  them.?  , 
That  the  pretext  relating  to  the  expense  was  false,  was  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
no  diminution  was  ever  attempted,  but  the  whole  three  lacs  were  given  to 
Munny  Begum  and  her  subordinates.  The  pretext  that  the  dignity  of  any 
person  administering  what  Mr.  Hastings  himself  called  the  slender  means  of  the 
Nabob,  could  lessen  the  consequence  of  the  Company's  government*  upon  which 
both  he  and  the  Nabob  depended  absolutely  for  all  that  they  possessed,  is  so 
evidently  false,  as  to  be  ridiculous.  That  the  pretext  about  dividing  the  duties 
was  false  appeared  from  the  fact,  that  they  were  not  divided ;  any  further  than 
by  name ;  Munny  Begum  being  the  absolute  mistress  of  all  the  instruments,  just 
as  if  she  had  been  appointed  the  Naib  Subah  in  title.  And  that  it  was  a  false 
pretext  to  rest  the  fitness  of  Munny  Begum  upon  her  being  the  widow  of  Meer 
Jaffief ,  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  she  was  not  his  widow,  that  she  had  never 
been  his  wife,  but  his  concubine,  and  that  her  offspring  had  been  treated  as 
spurious  by  the  English  government.* 

Having  thus  shown,  or  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  choice  of  Munny 
Begum  to  fill  the  office,  or  supply  the  place  of  Naib  Subah,  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  pecuniary  corruption,  the 
managers  next  proceeded  to  prove  that  Mr.  Hastings,  as  well  as  his  creatures, 
did  actually  receive  laige  sums  of  money  for  that  appointment  And  at  this 
point  began  the  great  efforts  which  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to 
exclude  evidence ;  and  so  successfully  made,  that  nothing  more  than  a  vigilant 
application  of  the  rules  which  his  lawyers  laid  down,  and  the  Lords  confirmed, 
is  necessary,  in  the  case  of  a  ruler  who  has  a  Uttle  cunning,  to  render  conviction 
of  delinquency  all  but  impossible. 

To  one  of  the  preliminary  points,  the  managers  wished  to  adduce  the  evi-  Copy  of  a  let. 
dence  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hastings.  The  original  letter,  however,  was  not  to  be  Hasting*  offer- 
found    But  there  was  a  copy  of  it  in  the  book  at  the  India  House,  into  which  £ ^S"* 

•  Minute*,  at  supra,  p.  0781—960. 
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Book  VI.  all  letters  were  transcribed ;  and  there  was  a  printed  copy  of  it  in  the  report  of 
v*"■■^~,— ^  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant 

1789 

objected ;  and  the  Lords  determined,  that  before  any  of  these  copies  could  be 

received  as  evidence,  the  managers  must  prove  three  points;  first,  that  the 
original  letter  had  existed ;  secondly,  that  now  it  could  not  be  found ;  thirdly,  that 
the  alleged  copy  was  exact.  All  these  points  might  have  been  determined  im- 
mediately, had  not  one  of  the  darling  rules  of  the  lawyers,  for  the  exclusion  of 
evidence  shut  up,  on  this  occasion,  the  source  from  which  perfect  evidence  might 
have  been  immediately  derived.  Had  the  real  discovery  of  truth  been  the 
direct  and  prevailing  object ;  there,  stood  the  supposed  author  of  the  letter ;  he 
might  have  been  asked,  upon  his  oath,  whether  he  did  write  such  a  letter  or  not ; 
and  the  question  would  have  been  decided  at  once.  Oh  but !  say  the  lawyers, 
this  would  have  been  to  make  him  eliminate  himself.  Quite  the  contrary,  pro- 
vided he  was  innocent :  if  guilty,  the  lawyers  will  not  say,  that  his  guilt  ought 
not  to  be  proved.  Upon  the  strength,  however,  of  the  lawyers'  rules,  this  in- 
strument for  the  discrimination  of  guilt  from  innocence  was  not  to  be  used. 

Whereas  Mr.  Hastings  had  the  express  commands  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
dated  in  August,  1771,  to  make  it  appear  in  the  Nabob's  accounts  for  what 
particular  purpose  every  disbursement  was  made,  and  yet  nothing  was  exhibited 
in  those  accounts  but  general  statements  of  so  much  expended,  while  it  was 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  given  no  orders  agreeably  to  the  commands 
of  the  Directors,  and  that  inaccuracies  prevailed  in  the  statements  that  were 
given ;  a  strong  presumption  was  thereby  created  against  the  Governor-General, 
because  he  had  thus  provided  a  grand  channel  through  which  the  current  of  pre- 
sents might  flow  into  his  pockets,  without  the  necessity  of  an  entry,  sufficient  to 
detect  them,  in  any  books  of  account.     After  the  statement  of  this  presumption, 
the  managers  proceeded  to  the  exhibition  of  direct  testimony,  that  bribes  were 
received  by  Mr.  Hastings,  for  the  appointment  both  of  Munny  Begum  and  her 
subordinates.     They  began  with  the  information  received  from  the  Rajah  Nun- 
comar,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  accepted  a  present  of  two  lacs  and  a  half  from 
Munny  Begum  for  appointing  her  Regent  during  the  minority  of  the  Nabob; 
and  a  present  of  one  lac  from  himself,  for  appointing  his  son,  the  Rajah  Gour- 
As  evidence    dass,   steward  under   Munny  Begum.     The  documents  produced   were  the 
?feth?STcU,  Minutes  of  Consultation  of  the  President  and  Council  at  Calcutta.  The  reading 
Sfii&Jrf was  not  interrupted  till  it  came  to  the  examination  of  the  Rajah,  before  the 
Nuncomar,  on  councii   on  the  subject  of  the  charges  which  he  had  preferred.     The  counsel 

the  subject  of  f  J  &  r    .  A  A 

presents,  are  represented  that  it  ought  not  to  be  read,   First,  because  it  was  not  upon  oatn ; 
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Secondly,  because  it  was  taken  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hastings;  Thirdly,  be-  Cbap.IL 
cause  it  was  not  before  a  competent  jurisdiction ;  Fourthly,  because  the  Rajah  ^IJC""' 
was  afterwards  convicted  of  a  forgery,  committed  before  the  date  of  the  exami-%  objected  to  by 
nation.  On  the  objection  as  to  the  want  of  an,  oath,  it  was  shown  to  have  been  wyere' 
the  practice  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  avail  himself  of  the  allegation  that  an  oath  was. 
not  a  requisite  to  the  testimony  of  a  noble  Hindu,  of  whose  religion  it  was  a 
breach.  Besides,  it  can,  on  reflection,  be  regarded  by  no  body,  as  adding  any 
thing  considerable ;  and  may  perhaps,  be,  with  justice,  regarded  as  adding  no- 
thing at  all  to  the  securities  for  truth,  to  compel  a  man  who  otherwise  would 
certainly  affirm  a  lie  to  the  judge,  to  perform  a  short  religious  ceremony  before* 
hand.  In  the  case  of  the  man  who  otherwise  would  not  tell  a  lie  to  the  judge, 
the  oath  evidently  is  of  no  use  whatsoever.  Further,  testimony  admits  of  de- 
grees ;  one  testimony  has  so  many  of  the  securities  for  truth,  another  has  se 
many  less,  another  fewer  still ;  the  value  of  each  is  estimated  by  the  judge,  and 
even  the  lowest  is  reckoned  for  what  it  is  worth.  So,  when  the  oath  is  wanting 
to  an  article  of  testimony,  it  is  only  one  of  the  securities  that  is  wanting;  and 
.the  testimony  may  be  worthy  of  the  highest  possible  credit  on  other  accounts. 
As  to  the  objection  drawn  from  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  it  was  treated  as 
not  merely  unreasonable,  but  impudent.  Why  wais  Mr.  Hastings  absent  ?  Be- 
cause he  determined  not  to  be  present :  and  if  a  man  is  thus  allowed  to  fabricate 
by  his  own  act  an  objection  to  evidence,  and  then  to  employ  it,  he  k  above  the 
law.  The  objection  to  the  competence  of  the  jurisdiction  was  founded  upon  a 
disallowed  assumption,  that  the  Council,  after  it  met,  was  dissolved  by  the 
simple  fiat  of  the  President,  though  the  majority,  whose  vote  was  binding,  de- 
termined it  was  not.  As  to  the  conviction  of  Nuncomar,  the  managers  declared 
that  they  were  only  restrained  by  the  authority  of  those  whom  they  represented 
from  asserting  that  it  was  a  conviction  brought  about  for  the  very  purpose  to 
which  it  was  now  applied,  the  suppression  of  evidence  against  Mr.  Hastings 
I  shall  add,  that  the  rule  upon  which  the  objection  was  founded,  is  pregnant 
with  the  same  sort  of  absurdity  and  injustice,  with  the  other  rules  of  exclusion, 
examples  of  which  we  have  already  beheld.  If  a  man  has  committed  a  crime, 
ought  he  therefore  to  be  endowed  with  the  privilege  of  conferring  impunity  on 
every  crime  committed  in  his  presence,  provided  no  body  sees  the  action  but 
himself  ?  The  evidence  of  the  greatest  criminal  is  of  so  much  importance,  that 
pardon  is  commonly  granted  to  any  one  of  a  combination  who  gives  evidence 
against  the  rest. 
Upon  the  whole,  with  regard  to  this  document,  it  is  most  obvious  to  remark, 
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Book  VI.  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  to  suppose  that  evil  should  have  arisen 
^t£T~^  from  hearing  it  read;  because  every  observation  which  could  tend  to  show  how  little 
on  the  one  side,  or  much  on  the  other,  was  its  value  as  an  article  of  evidence,  it 
was  the  business  of  the  parties  to  present ;  and  this  the  Lords  were  surely  as 
competent  to  determine  as  the  still  more  important  questions  which  it  behoved  them 
to  decide.  When  the  judge  has  heard  the  information  which  is  tendered  to  him, 
he  can  ascertain  whether  it  does  or  does  not  contain  any  of  the  matter  of  proof, 
and  if  any  in  what  precise  quantity  little  or  great :  When  of  the  evidence  ten- 
dered to  him  there  is  any  portion  which  he  has  not  heard,  he  can  determine 
nothing  about  it ;  and  may  possibly  have  lost,  rejected,  and  destroyed  that  very 
information  on  which  the  power  of  righteous  judgment  depended. 

Another  observation  which  might  have  been  urged  with  irresistible  force  of 
reason  was,  that  the  propriety  of  receiving  such  evidence  was  already  weighed 
and  determined  by  the  Legislature,  which,  in  constituting  a  new  Court  of 
Judicature  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed  in  India,  had  enacted  that  all 
documents  of  the  nature  of  that  which  was  now  tendered  in  evidence,  should  be 
received  as  evidence.  The  assent  of  the  Lords  was  included  in  every  act  of  the 
Legislature ;  and  that  very  assembly,  therefore,  which  had  already  decreed,  in  its 
legislative  capacity,  that  such  evidence  was  useful,  now,  in  its  judicatorial  capa- 
city, decreed  that  it  was  the  reverse. 

For  the  purpose  for  which  the  managers  now  adduced  the  examination  of 
Nuncomar,  it  was  not  necessary  they  said  to  insist  upon  the  truth  of  the  testi- 
mony left  behind  him  by  that  unfortunate  man.  They  meant  to  exhibit  the 
behaviour  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  manifested,  when  accusations  of  such  a 
nature  were  preferred  against  him ;  and  by  the  relation  of  the  behaviour  to  the 
charge  manifest  the  probability  of  guilt.  The  demeanour  of  a  criminal  was 
circumstantial  evidence  of  his  crime. 

If  the  examination  was  to  be  read  for  the  sake  alone  of  the  circumstantial 
evidence  afforded  by  the  demeanour  of  Mr.  Hastings,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ducing as  evidence  the  testimony  itself,  the  Counsel  expressed  a  sort  of  willingness 
to  give  way.  But  the  managers  refused  to  bind  themselves  to  any  conditions,  in 
limitation  of  what  they  claimed  as  a  right.  On  a  suggestion  from  Lord  Kenyon, 
the  Lords  adjourned  to  their  own  chamber  to  consult. 
Excluded  by  On  the  next  day  of  the  trial,  the  Lords  announced,  "  That  it  is  not  competent 
the  Ixwds.  for  ^  managers  for  the  Commons  to  produce  the  examination  of  Nuncomar 
in  evidence ;  the  said  managers  not  having  proved,  or  even  stated  any  thing  as 
a  ground  for  admitting  such  evidence,  which,  if  proved,  would  fender  the  same 
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admissible."    If  the  reasoning  which  precedes  be  well  founded,  admissibility  in  Cha*.  II. 
regard  to  relevant  evidence  ought  never  to  be  a  question*  ^"Tt89l 

The  managers  desired  leave  to  withdraw.  Upon  their  return,  Mr.  Burke  de- 
clared, it  was  with  equal  surprise  and  concern  they  had  heard  the  determination  of 
their  Lordships :  It  wap  a  determination  which  exceedingly  increased  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  criminality  to  conviction :  To  the  Lords,  however,  belonged  the 
power  of  determining :  It  remained  for  the  managers  to  submit 

At  a  consultation  of  the  Board  of  Council  at  Calcutta,  on  a  subsequent  day,  As  evidence, 
when  Mr.  Hastings  was  present,  it  appeared  that  the  minutes  of  consultation  a  consultation 
of  the  day  on  which  the  examination  of  Nuncomar  was  taken,  including  the  SESnJj  « 
examination  itself,  were  read ;  and  that  the  minutes  of  that  day  were  signed  by  *$*?***  to  b* 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Directors.     The  managers 
proposed  that  these  minutes  should  be  read.     The  counsel  for  the  defendant 
objected ;  as  this  was  to  introduce  obliquely  that  very  document  of  which  the 
direct  introduction  was  forbidden  by  the  Court     The  Lords,  upon  a  second  sug- 
gestion from  Lord  Kenyon,  withdrew  to  deliberate,  and  determined,  "  That  the  Excluded  by 
circumstance  of  the  consultation  of  the  18th  of  March,  1775,  being  read  at  a  ^ lo*^' 
consultation  of  the  20th  of  March,  1775,  at  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  present, 
does  not  of  itself  make  the  matter  of  such  consultation  of  the  18th  of  March, 
1775,  admissible  evidence."    Mr.  Burke  professed  that,  worded  as  the  resolution 
was,  he  could  not  say  that  he  perfectly  understood  it*    It  was  affirmed  that  one 
particular  circumstance  did  not  render  the  evidencein  question  admissible  evidence. 
But  perhaps  there  were  other  circumstances  which  might  have  that  happy  effect. 
If  so,  the  managers,  as  not  being  technical  men,  claimed  the  same  assistance  as  was 
due  to  men  without  professional  assistance  pleading  their  own  cause. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  replied,  that  what  was  said  or  done  by  Mr.  Hastings 
was  evidence  against  him ;  not  what  was  said  or  done  by  other  persons ;  for  then 
calumny  might  stand  as  evidence  of  guilt.  Something  said  or  done  by  Mr.  Has- 
tings was  therefore  necessary  to  render  this  examination  admissible  evidence. 

Mr.  Fox  rejected  this  decision.    Forbearing  to  do,  was  often  guilt,  or  evidence  Their  admu* 
of  gmlt,  as  well  as  to  do.    There  are  circumstances  in  which,  if  charges  aieJiSlm 
made  against  a  man,  and  instead  of  promoting  he  does  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  "■"JJJJJJ* oui 
inquiry,  he  gives  evidence  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  guilt     This  was  the 
evidence  which  the  managers  desired  to  present  to  their  Lordships,  and  which 
their  Lordships  were  so  unwilling  to  receive.     If  this  kind  of  evidence  were 
rejected,  Mr.  Burke  would  give  joy  to  all  East  Indian  delinquents.     "  Plunder 
on.    The  law*  intended  to  restrain,  you  are  mere  scarecrows.    Accumulate 

VOL.   HI.  Jf 
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Book  VL  wealth  by  any  means,  however  illegal,  profligate,  infamous.  You  are  sure  of 
^"TJjC*""'  impunity ;  for  the  natives  of  India  are  by  their  religion  debarred  from  appearing 
against  you  out  of  their  own  country,  and  circumstantial  evidence  will  not  be 
received."  If  the  new  principle  were'  established,  that  acts  of  omission  were  not 
evidence,  Mr.  Fox  observed  that  Indian  delinquents  were  rendered  secure. 
They  would  take  no  notice  of  any  charges  preferred  against  them ;  and  thereby 
render  inadmissible  the  only  evidence  by  which  guilt  could  be  proved. 
-  The  managers,  therefore,  proposed  to  read  the  whole  of -the  consultation  of 
the  20th  of  March,  including  that  of  the  13th,  in  order  to  show  the  demeanour 
of  Mr.  Hastings.  Then  the  House  adjourned  to  the  chamber  of  parliament. 
Next  day  the  resolution  of  the  Lords  was  announced,  "  That  the  consultation  of 
the  13th  of  March,  1775,  cannot  now  be  read."  Mr.  Burke  said  that  how 
great  soever  the  pain  with  which  he  heard  the  resolution,  he  was  consoled  by 
the  use  of  the  word  now ;  which  left  him  room  to  hope,  that  the  evidence  in 
question  might  be  admitted  another  time. 

As  Cantoo  Baboo,  the  Banyan  of  Mr.  Hastings,  when  summoned  by  the 
Council  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  charges  of  Nuncomar,  was  ordered 
by  Mr.  Hastings  not  to  attend,  the  managers  affirmed  that  this  was  something 
done  by  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  that  the  condition  prescribed  by  the  Chancellor  was 
therefore  fulfilled.  The  Lord  Chancellor  asked  what  the  Council  for  Mr.  Has- 
tings had  to  offer  against  this  plea.  Mr.  Law  said,  they  possessed  their  Lord- 
ships' decision  for  excluding  this  evidence,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
managers  conjured  the  Lords  to  reflect,  that  in  the  sort  of  cases  before  them  to 
adhere  to  the  rules  of  evidence  upheld  by  English  lawyers,  was  to  let  loose 
rapine  and  spoil  upon  the  sutyects  of  government  The  managers  were  then 
ajrited,  "if  they  would  state  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  upon  which  they 
meant  to  rely,  as  a  ground  to  entitle  them  to  read  the  proceedings  of  the  13th 
of  March,  1775."  The  managers  desired  leave  to  withdraw.  Upon  their 
return,  they  expressed  their  regret,  at  not  being  able  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Lords.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  various  circumstances  might  arise, 
which  did  not  at  present  occur  to  their  minds.  At  present  they  held  it  enough 
to  adduce  one  ground  which  to  themselves  appeared  satisfactory,  and  upon  this 
they  craved  the  judgment  of  the  Court.  The  Lords  adjourned. 
The  authority  At  this  point,  the  Lords  demanded  to  be  enlightened,  or  kept  in  countenance, 
aopli  JLghy  by  the  sages  of  the  law.  The  following  question  was  referred  to  the  twelve 
^"k  judges.  «  Whether  it  be  competent  for  the  managers  to  produce  an  examination 
without  oath  by  the  reat  of  the  Council,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hastings  the 
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Governor,  charging  him  with  corruptly  receiving  3,54,105  rupees,  which  exa-  Chaf.  IL 

mination  came  to  his  knowledge,  and  was  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  ^T^~^^ 

Directors  as  a  proceeding  of  the  said  Councillors,  in  order  to  introduce  the  proof 

of  his  demeanour  thereupon ;  it  being  alleged  by  the  managers  for  the  Commons, 

that  he  took  no  steps  to  clear  himself,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  Directors,  of  the 

guilt  thereby  imputed,  but  that  he  took  active  means  to  prevent  the  examination 

by  the  said  Councillors  of  his  servant  Cantoo  Baboo."    To  this  the  judges  The  judges 

returned  for  answer,  *  That  it  is  not  competent  for  the  managers  to  produce  an  exclusion. 

examination,  without  oath  by  the  rest  of  the  Councillors,  in  the  absence  of  Mr; 

Hastings  the  Governor,  charging  him  with  corruptly  receiving  3,54,105  rupees, 

which  examination  came  to  his  knowledge,  and  was  by  him  transmitted  to  the 

Court  of  Directors,  as  a  proceeding  of  the  said  Councillors,  in  order  to  introduce* 

the  proof  of  his  misdemeanour  thereupon."     It  being  carried  in  the  affirmative 

that  the  Lords  do  agree  to  this  opinion,  the  Court  was  resumed  and  the  managers 

were  informed,  "  That  the  examination  of  Nuncomar,  and  the  rest  of  the  pro* 

ceedings  of  the  Councillors,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1775,  after  Mr.  Hastings 

left  the  Council,  ought  not  to  be  read." 

The  managers  began  now  to  complain  bitterly  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Lords  The  decision* 
Were  pronounced,  without  the  accompaniment  of  the  reasons  on  which  these  reso-  given  tatta* 
lotions  were  founded.     The  managers  affirmed  that  they  were  thus  left  completely  of  reM0O§# 
in  the  dark,  and  embarrassed  in  all  their  proceedings.    This  was  a  point  of  the  Quaiiti«sof 
highest  importance,  and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  parts  judicature. 
of  the  exhibition  then  made  of  itself,  by  the  tribunal  before  which  Mr.  Hastings 
was  tried.    To  issue  decisions,  without  presenting  the  reasons,  is  to  act  the  part 
not  of  a  judge  but  of  a  despot.     The  mandate  of  a  despot  rests  on  his  will 
The  decision  of  a  judge  is  founded  on  reasons,  or  it  deserves  any  thing  rather 
than  the  name.     But  if  the  decision  of  the  judge  is  founded  on  reasons,  it  is  of 
infinite  importance  that  they  should  not  be  confined  to  his  own  breast.     In  the 
first  place,  the  necessity  of  stating  reasons  is  one  of  the  strongest  securities  against 
all  the  causes  of  bad  decision,  the  ignorance  of  the  judge,  the  negligence  of  the 
judge,  and  the  corruption,  of  the  judge ;  against  the  ignorance  of  the  judge,  by 
making  it  visible  and  ridiculous ;  against  the  negligence  and  corruption  of  the 
judge,  by  making  him  know  that  he  himself  must  be  the  indicator  of  his  own 
offences,  the  herald  as  well  as  author  of  his  own  shame.     This  is  one,  but  not 
the  only  benefit  derived  from  imposing  upon  judges  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
reasons  upon  which  their  decisions  are  grounded.     The  public  do  not  enjoy  the  ad^ 
vantages  of  security,  unless  they  have  what  is  called  the  sense  of  security,  or  the 
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Book  VI.  belief  that  they  are  secure.  Unless  the  administration  of  justice  yield  the  stmt 
of  security,  it  fails  of  accomplishing  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  ends* 
But  of  all  possible  means  to  convey  this  sense  of  security  one  of  the  most  potent 
undoubtedly  is,  to  make  knowp  to  the  people  invariably  the  reasons  upon  which 
the  decisions  of  the  judges  are  founded.  It  is  this  alone  with  which  the  people 
can,  or  ought  to  be  satisfied.  How  can  they  know,  that  a  decision  is  just  when 
they  are  ignorant  of  its  grounds  ?  It  is  circumstantial  evidence  (and  evidence 
which  in  general  ought  to  be  held  conclusive),  that  when  reasons  are  not  given 
for  a  judicial  decision,  it  is  for  one  of  two  causes,  either,  1.  because  no  good 
%  reasons  can  be  given ;  or  2.  in  order  to  favour  a  practice  according  to  which 

decisions,  for  which  no  good  reason  can  be  given,  may  be  pronounced  at  any 
time. 

It  is  therefore  a  fundamental  axiom  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  that  with- 
*  out  reasons  strictly  accompanying  every  judicial  decision,  the  duty  of  the  judge 

is  most  imperfectly  performed,  and  good  judicature  altogether  impossible. 
Affirmation  by  With  regard  to  the  resolution  itself,  Mr.  Burke  proclaimed,  in  the  face  of  the 
the  rules  for  Court  by  which  it  was  formed,  "  That  it  held  out  to  future  governors  of 
denw^optod  B^g8*  the  most  certain  and  unbounded  impunity.  Peculation  in  India  would 
ly  the  Hub  ^  no  longer  practised,  as  it  used  to  be,  with  caution,  and  with  secrecy.  It  would 
Kamenteu-  in  future  stalk  abroad  in  noon-day,  and  act  without  disguise ;,  because  after  such 
punity  to  a  decision,  as  had  just  been  made  by  their  Lordships,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
pobHc<Mii>-   |,rillging  ^to  a  court  the  proofs  of  peculation." 

The  fact  is  of  the  highest  importance.    The  rules  of  evidence  deplorably 

adopted  by  the  Lords  are  so  many  instruments  of  protection  to  the  crimes  of 

public  men  in  public  places ;  that  is,  crimes,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 

more  extensively  mischievous  than  all  others ;  and  crimes-  of  which  the  existence 

can  seldom.be  legally  ascertained  except  by  the  very  sort  of  evidence,  which  the 

Court  set  up  in  this  country  to  punish  them,  makes  rules  to  exclude. 

Anauthei*         Beside  the  examination  of  the  Rajah  Nuncomar,  there  was  recorded  in  the 

Sfiiy1'  consultation  of  the  13th  of  March,  a  letter  from  Munny  Begum,  which  stood, 

dSed^be-    a^o^ng  to  *e  managers,  upon  grounds  of  its  own.     Its  authenticity  was  fully 

cause  it  was    proved  by  Sir  John  D'Oyley,  Mr.  Auriol,  and  a  Persian  Moonshee  who  had 

the  minutes    translated  it,  and  after  having  examined  the  seal,  pronounced  it  to  be  the  seal  of 

nduded.       Munny  Begum.    This  person,  whose  character  and  rank  Mr.  Hastings  placed 

very  high,  had  stated  in  this  letter  her  having  given  a  large  sum  of  money  to 

Mr.  Hastings  for.  appointing  her  regent  during  the  minority  of  the  Nabob. 

The  evidence  of  this  letter  the  managers  proposed  to  adduce.    The  counsel  for 
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the  prisoner  objected.    The  ground  of  his  objection  was,  that  the  letter  was   Chap.  II. 
tecorded  in  those  minutes  of  the  consultation  of  the  ISth  of  March,  which  the  ^IXJJ^ 
Court  had  refused  to  admit.    The  House  sustained  the  objection,  and  forbade  the 
letter  to  be  read.* 

The  next  part  of  the  proceedings  is  truly  remarkable.  "  The  managers  desired  Testimony  of 
that  Philip  Francis,  Esq.  might  be  called  in,  to  prove  that  a  letter  from  Munny  respecting 
Begum  to  the  Rajah  Nuncomar,  charging  Mr.  Hastings  with  a  receipt  of  three  ^duded  • 
and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees,  was  delivered  into  the  Council  on  the  18th  of  March  {^^^ 
1775,  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  knew  the  Begum  had  written  such  letter.*    The  existed. 
witness  was  not  allowed  to  speak  to  the  consultation  of  that  day,  or  to  the  letter.         # 
The  reason  was,  because  the  proceedings  existed  in  writing,  the  letter  existed  in 
writing ;   and  that  which  itself  existed  in  writing  was  better  evidence  than 
parole  testimony  to  its  own  contents.     The  witness  was  not  allowed  to  speak, 
because  there  existed  a  writing  that  was  better  evidence ;  and  that  writing  which 
was  better  evidence  the  Court  had  determined  they  would  not  receive !  The 
witness  was  not  allowed  to  speak,  on  the  pretext  that  something  else  was  better 
evidence,  while  the  Court  itself  had  determined  that  the  said  somethingelse  was 
not  evidence  at  all. 

,  When  the  accounts  of  Munny  Begum,  in  her  quality  of  Regent,  were  called  Record,amon( 
for  by  the  Board  of  Council,  after  the  arrival  of  Clavering,  Monson,  and  Francis,  ing^of  go- 
a  large  sum  appeared,  of  the  mode  of  disposing  of  which  no  explanation  was  given.  Se^eda^ 
A  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Mr.  Goring,  was  sent  to  Moor-  JJ**0  <* 
shedabad,  to  inquire.     Upon  this  investigation  came  out  the  declarations  of  respecting  the. 
Munny  Begum,  that  the  sum  not  accounted  for  had,  at  the  time  of  vesting  her  Hastings,  ©x^ 
with  the  Regency,  been  given  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  his  attendants.   Certain du 
papers,  stating  the  receipt  by  Mr.  Hastings,,  of  one  lac  and  a  half  of  rupees, 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Goring  to  the  Board  at  Calcutta,  received  by  them,  recorded 
without  any  objection  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  transmitted  by  him,  still 
without  objection,  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  was  proposed  by  the  managers  to 
read.     The  counsel  for  Ml*.  Hastings  insisted,  that  these  papers  were  not  direct' 
evidence,  as  wanting  the  requisite  securities,  of  oath  and  authentication :  and  not 
circumstantial  evidence,  because  no  act  of  Mr.  Hastings,  as  required  by  the' 
Court,  connected  them  with  himself.    The  Lords  determined  that  the  papers* 
ought  not  to  be  read.    And  yet  that  there  was  matter,  of  evidence  in  papers  so- 

•  *  The  circumstances  respecting  the  proposal  to  produce  this  letter,  and  the  decision  upon  it, 
appear  more  distinctly  in  the  Hist,  of  the  Trial  of  Warred  Hastings,  Esq.  partiL  p.  fft9  than  uv 
the  Minutea  of  Evidence,  where  there  it;  obscurity,  and  probably  aa  omission. 
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Book  VL  delivered*  and  might  be  matter  of  evidence,  in  the  demeanour  of  the  person 
jl        whom  ihey  regarded,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.    That  the  papers  did  contain  the? 
declaration  of  Munny  Begum,  was  susceptible  of  the  completest  proof.    That' 
her  declaration  not  judicially  given,  and  not  subject  to  cross  examination,  was  of 
much  less  value  than  if  it  had  received  these  securities,  is  no  less  true ;  but  still, 
as  far  as  it  was  not  invalidated  by  other  circumstances,  it  was  of  some  value,  and 
ought  to  have  been  counted  for  what  it  was  worth.    And  if  Mr.  Hastings,  iftstead 
of  taking  the  course  which  was  natural  to  an  innocent  mam,  took  that  which  a- 
consciousness  of  guilt  would  naturally  prescribe,  this  demeanour  would  be  circum- 
%        atantial  evidence  against  himsel£     Instead  of  permitting  light  to  come  in  from 
these  two  sources,  light  of  which  the  value,  whatever  it  was,  would  appear,  when 
it  was  seen  and  examined,  the  Lords  resolved  to  shut  it  out,  without  permitting 
it  to  be  seen  at  alL 
An  original         The  managers  next  offered  to  produce,  in  evidence  of  the  same  facts,  an 
underthehand  origin&l  Persian  letter,  under  the  hand  and  sea)  of  the  Munny  Begum,  signed  by' 
Munny  Be-     the  Nabob,  and  transmitted  by  Mr.  Goring  to  the  Board.     And  as  an  act  of 
<^'exdud-  demeanour,  fblfilling  the  condition  required  by  the  Lords  to  constitute  any  docu- 
ment a  link  in  a  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence,  they  stated  that  Mr.  Hastings, 
after  Munny  Begum  was  freed  from  all  influence  but  his  own,  never  attempted 
to.  invalidate  the  testimony  she  had  given.*    The  House  determined  that  the 
letter  should  not  be  read. 
Apaoerdrf-       The  Managers  next  proposed  to  examine  Mr.  Goring,  in  order  to  prove  liiat 
njfegLito  Munny  Begum  delivered  to  him  a  paper,  in  the  Persian  language,  under  her  own* 
JJja*^   hand,  stating,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  receivedfromher  alacaadahalfof  rupees, 
GoriJ  ^ht  UIider  colour  rf  ttoaey  for  Ws  entertainment.    The  counsel  for  the  defendant 
be  examined,  objected  to  evidence  of  any  consultation  with  Munny  Begum,  Mr.  Hastings 
himself  not  being  present    They  objected  also  to  the  production  of  any  paper, 
which  had  not  been  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  contents 
of  it  read  to  him*    The  Managers  offered  the  paper  as  an  original  instrument, 
which  possessed  all  the  securities  for  truth  required  by  the  Indian  laws,  being 
under  the  seal  of  the  Begum,  and  attested  by  the  Nabob,  while  it  was  contrary 
to  the  manners  of  the  country  for  a  woman  of  rank  to  appear  in  public,  or  take 
an  oath.    Hie  House  decided  that  the  paper  could  not,  upon  these  grounds,  be 
admitted  n&  evidence  against  the  defendant 

•  With  respect  to  Mr.  Hartiiigi  personally,  I  am  anxious  to  observe,  that  thwaft^ 
lion  of  innocence;  at  least  of  the  truth  of  his  allegation,  that  the  sum  In  question  which  was  give* 
him  for  entertainment  money,  as  he  had  new  denied  it,  so  he  never  meant  to  conceal. 
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As  Mqor  Scott,  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  with  fuB,  and  almost  unlimited  powers;   Chap.  II. 
bad  delivered  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Houseof  Commons,  a  translation  of 


1789. 
p  letter  from  Mutiny  Begum  to  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  she  affirmed  the  delivery  Vain  efforts  of 

to  him  of  one  lac  and  a  half  of  rupees,  the  managers  contended  that  this  was  a  to  g^e^mc* 
perfect  acknowledgment  of  the  letter  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  that, adm,ttcd- 
therefore,  the  letter  ought  to  be  read.    The  matter  was  pressed  by  the  managers 
in  every  possible  direction ;  and  every  expedient  which  they  could  imagine  for 
opening  a  way  to  its  reception  was  tried,  but  in  vain.     The  lawyers  for  the 
defendant,  burying  in  silence  a  rule  which  an  another  occasion  they  would  have 
strained  their  lungs  to  proclaim,  Qui  fact  t  per  aliumfacit  per  se,  insisted  that        * 
what  is  done  for  a  man  by  his  agent,  is  not  done  by  himself;  and  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  piece  of  evidence  by  Major  Scott,  was  not  recognition  by  Mr.  Hastings* 
After  some  days  of  contention,  the  Lords  retired  to  their  chamber  to  deliberate ; 
and  cm  the  next  day  of  the  Court  came  out,  in  the  usual  oracular  style,  the 
response,  "  That  the  Persian  paper,  purporting  to  be  a  letter  from  the  Munny 
Begum,  and  the  translation  of  the  same,  offered  in  evidence  by  the  managers 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  ought  not  to  be  read." 

.  Besides  the  absurdity  already  disclosed,  of  Defusing  to  receive  an  article  of 
evidence,  because  it  is  not  so  strong  as  it  would  have  been,  had  it  possessed  more 
cf  the  causes  of  strength,  when  the  interests  of  truth  require  that  the  exact  value 
of  it  should  be  ascertained  ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  thrown  away,  but  counted 
for  what  it  is  worth ;  it  is  obvious  to  common  sense  that  the  question  agitated  ott 
this  occasion  so  long  and  vehemently  before  the  Court,  might  have  been  settled! 
in  one  instant,  by  barely  asking  Mr.  Hastings,  if  he  acknowledged  the  writing  as 
a  letter  to  himself  from  Munny  Begum. 

The  vulgar  notion,  that  a  man  should  not  be  required  to  give  evidence  winch  InTestigatioo 
may  operate  against  himself  is  then  only  rational,  when  the  law  is  so  bad,  that  ^at  a^ 
k  really  ought  not  to  be  executed ;  and  when  humanity  approves  of  every  sub-  obi^totfve 
teriuge  by  which  men  may  escape  from  its  detestable  fangs.    That  this  was  once  JJjJf^L 
the  case  with  the  law  of  England,  as  it  is  the  case  with  the  laws  of  all  countries,  criminate 
in  times  of  ignorance,  and  times  of  despotism,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  then  it 
was,  that  the  vulgar  notion,  and  the  rule  founded  upon  it,  received  their  birth. 
In  times  when  the  law  was  so  bad,  and  the  King  and  other  great  men  so 
powerful,  that  they  were  able  on  most  occasions  to  use  the  law  as  a  commodious 
instrument,  for  executing  upon  individuals  the  dictates  of  their  vengeance;  their 
jealousy,  their  avarice,  or  their  caprice,  that  great  instrument  for  defeating  the 
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Book  VI.  law,  namely,  the  rule,  that  a  taan  shall  not  be  compelled  Jto  give  evidence  against 
^^jT^  himself,  had  often  a  very  obvious,  though  a  temporary,  and  limited,  utility! 
Like  most  other  matters  of  law  it  obtained  its  existence  more  immediately  from 
the  interests  of  the  great  men.  In  times  of  rudeness,  which  are  times  of  turbu- 
lence, contests  are  frequent  for  the  crown ;  and  the  great  men  are  ranged  on 
different  sides.  If  it  happens  to  them  sometimes  to  be  on  the  winning  side ;  it 
is  equally  incident  to  them  to  be  on  the  losing.  When  that  happens,  the  law 
will  be  employed  to  destroy  them.  And  as  they  live  in  such  a  state  of  things 
that  all  foresee  they  may  very  probably  stand  in  this  predicament  themselves, 
they  all  eagerly  concur  in  establishing  the  credit  of  a  rule  that  shall  render  it  very 
difficult  for  the  law  to  convict  them ;  in  other  words  shall  afford  them  many 
chances  to  escape.  The  moment,  however,  at  which  the  law  becomes  good,  and 
no  man  has  power  to.  WTest  it  iniquitously  to  his  own  purposes,  the  case  is  altered 
The  moment  the  law  becomes  such,  that  it  really  ought  to  be  executed,  that  it 
is  good  for  the  community  it  should  be  exactly  executed,  that  it  cannot  without 
mischief  to  the  community,  in  one  instance,  be  defeated  of  its  execution,  then 
every  subterfuge  by  which  he  who  has  infringed  the  law  may  escape,  is  an  evil ; 
then  every  thing  which  guards  the  truth  from  discovery,  is  a  cause  of  mischief; 
and,  surely,  it  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  expedients  for  guarding  the  truth  from 
discovery ;  surely  it  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  of  all  the  subterfuges  by  which 
he  who  has  infringed  the  law  may  escape  its  penalties,  if  he  who  knows  the  most 
of  the  circumstances  shall  be  protected  in  concealing  what  he  knows. 
Mr.  Borke  Mr,  Burke  complained  erf  the  inextricable  perplexity,  in  which  the  managers 
^n*tbL the  were  involved  by  these  naked,  decisions.  If  reasons  were  given,  they  would 
tfe  Court  were  know,  that  wherever  the  same  reasons  applied,  the  same  decision  would  be  pro- 
j"0*  *jthout  nounced.  Issued  without  any  reason,  every  decision  stood  for  itself  alone ;  was 
tion  of  re»-  confined  to  an  individual,  not  extended  to  a  species ;  and  furnished  no  rule  for 
any  thing  else.  They  doubted  not  but  the  resolution  of  the  House  was  founded 
upon  technical  grounds.  But  "  in  the  case  on  which  their  lordships  had  last 
decided,  the  managers  had  offered  in  evidence  a  paper,  proved  to  have  been 
written  by  Munny  Begum,  and  transmitted  to  Mr.  Hastings — they  offered  also 
4  translation  of  that  paper,  delivered  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
\>j  the  very  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings— they  proved  that  these  papers  had  been  sent 
to  the  prisoner,  in  the  Eleventh  printed  Report  of  that  Committee,  and  that 
when  he  drew  up  his  defence  he  must  have  had  them  before  him :— That  papers, 
•o  substantiated,  should  have  been  rejected  by  their  Lordships,  muat  be  a  matter 
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of  astonishment  to  all  the  thinking  part  of  mankind,  who  should  happen  to  be    Chap.  H. 
unacquainted  with  the  technical  grounds,  on  which  their  Lordships  had  resolved  ^^; 
that  these  papers  were  not  to  be  received."  * 

During  these  contentions  two  incidents  occurred,  the  importance  of  which  Dictvm,  by 
requires,  that  they  should  hare  be  presented  to  view.     It  was  given  out,  as  a^^£'thJ 
dictum,  by  Mr.  Law,  the  defendant's  counsel,  That  every  accusation  brought  e?***™™v- 
against  a  man,  and  not  proved,  was  a  calumny,  and  slander.     "  Mr.  Burke,"  "*>**f**?mny 
says  the  historian  of  the  trial,  "  replied,  with  much  indignation,   that  he  was 
astonished  the  learned  Gentleman  dared  to  apply  such  epithets  to  charges  brought 
by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  whether  they  could  or  could  not  be  proved 
by  legal  evidence.     It  was  very  well  known  that  many  facts  could  be  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  conscientious  man,  by  evidence  which,  though  in  its  own 
nature  good  and  convincing,  would  not  be  admitted  in  a  court  of  law.     It  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  if  an  accusation  should  be  said  to  be  slanderous  and  calum- 
nious, merely  because  certain  rules  of  law  declared  that  evidence,  not  to.be  admis- 
sible in  law,  which  would  carry  conviction  to  the  breast  of  every  man  who  read 
it."  f    But  this  observation,  howsoever  pointed  as  to  the  particular  case,  was  too  investigation 
much  limited  to  that  particular  case ;  as  was,  indeed,  the  misfortune  of  most  ° 
of  the  instruments  with  which  Mr*  Burke  endeavoured  to  parry  the  weapons  of 

*  The  expressions  are  here  taken  from  die  report  of  the  speech,  in  the  History  of  the  Trial, 
ut  supra,  part  ii.  p.  64.  Mr.  Burke,  on  this  occasion,  took  pointed  notice  of  a  circumstance  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Having  warned  the  Lords  of 
the  wide  door  they  laid  open  for  the  escape  of  guilt,  by  sustaining  the  disavowals  which  the  guilty 
found  it  convenient  to  make  ;  "  In*  the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he  said,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
system  of  disavowals.  The  prisoner  once  appointed  an  agent,  who,  in  his  name,  made  a  formal 
resignation  of  the  Government  of  Bengal.  But  the  principal  afterwards  disavowed  this  act  of  his 
agent,  and  strenuously  resisted  it,  though  the  ruin  of  the  British  empire  in  the  East  might  have 
been  the  consequence  of  it. 

"  At  another  time  he  delivered  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  (as  his  own)  a  written 
defence  against  the  charges  then  pending  against  him  in  that  House.    But  afterwards  at  their 
Lordship's  bar,  he  disavowed  this  defence,  and  produced  evidence  to  prove  that  it  had  been  drawn 
up  by  others,  and  not  by  himself,  and  that,  therefore,  he  ought  not  to  be  accountable  for  the  con-  • 
tents  of  it. 

"  In  the  case  immediately  before  their  Lordships,  it  had  appeared  in  evidence,  that  Major  Scott 
was  the  agent  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  his  powers  were  as  unlimited  as  words  could  make  them, 
except  in  one  point  only.  This  agent  delivered  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
papers  of  which  he  was  then  speaking ;  certainly  with  some  view,  and  probably  to  serve  his  princi- 
pal, for  he  delivered  them  unasked.    But  now  he  disavowed  all  authority  for  such  delivery." 

f  Ibid.  p.  62. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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Book  VI.  the  lawyers.  Hie  dictum  of  the  lawyer  is  universally  mischievous,  and  also 
<~ry~~'  contemptible ;  and  ought  to  have  been  proved  to  be  so :  the  efficacy  of  it,  as  fer 
as  it  is  allowed  to  have  any,  i»  to  provide  impunity  for  crimes.  When  is  it 
known  that  an  accusation  can  be  proved?  Never,  till  the  cause  is  tried  before  the 
judge.  If  an  accusation  must,  therefore,  never  be  brought  (assuredly  a  calumny 
ought  never  to  be  brought),  unless  it  is  known  that  it  can  be  proved,  an  accu- 
sation ought  never  to  be  preferred  at  all.  There  ought  to  be  no  accusation  of 
guilt ;  and,  of  course,  no  trial ;  and  no  punishment !  If,  in  order  to  escape  from, 
these  atrocious  consequences,  the  lawyer  will  not  say  that  it  is  necessary  a  man 
should  know  his  accusation  can  be  proved,  but  declare  it  is  enough  provided  he 
believes  that  it  can  be  proved,  the  wretched  dictum  is  wholly  given  up.  The 
feet  is,  that  presumption,  and  often  a  very  slight  presumption,  may  not  only 
justify,  but  urgently  demand  accusation.  According  to  the  vile  doctrine  of  the 
lawyer,  every  indictment  found  by  the  grand  jury,  upon  which  a  verdict  of  guilty 
is  not  given  at  the  trial,  is  a  calumny ;  and  yet  the  grand  jury  proceed  so  purely 
upon  presumption,  and  are  so  precluded  from  the  possibility  of  knowing  whether 
the  accusation  can  be  proved,  that  they  can  hear  evidence  only  on  one  of  the 
sides. 
Mr.  Law,  the  The  other  incident  is  closely  connected  with  the  foregoing.  Mr.  Law,  whose 
bujj^for^  native  audacity  had,  by  the  support  which  he  found  he  received,  and  the  indigni- 
decency.  £es  put  upon  the  accusation,  been  gradually  rising  to  a  tone  of  great  disrespect 
to  the  managers,  had  now  broken  out  into  such  language,  as  the  House  thought 
it  necessary  to  rebuke  for  indecency*  Mr.  Law  defended  himself  by  saying,  he 
did  not  mean  to  apply  the  terms  slander  or  calumny  to  any  proceeding  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  he  had  the  authority  of  that  House  for  declaring,  that 
the  Honourable  Manager  had  used  slanderous  and  calumnious  expressions,  not 
authorized  by  them.  "  Mr.  Fox,"  says  the  historian  of  the  trial,  "  took  fire  at 
this  expression.  He  said  it  was  indecent  and  highly  irregular,  in  an  advocate, 
to  allude  to  what  had  taken  place  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons : 
that  the  learned  counsel  had  done  worse,  he  had  misrepresented  that  to  which 
he  had  presumed  to  allude :  he  had  charged  the  whole  body  of  the  Commons 
with  having  sent  up  slanders  in  the  shape  of  charges  :  and  he  had  pronounced 
the  deputies  of  the  Commons  calumniators,  merely  because  they  offered  in 
evidence  those  very  documents,  on  the  authority  of  which  the  Commons  had 
pronounced  the  charges  to  be  well-founded,  and  sent  them  as  articles  of  impeach- 
ment to  the  Lords."  Mr.  Law  defended  himself  acutely  from  the  impropriety  of 
alluding  to  any  proceeding  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  affirming  that  he 
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alluded  only  fo  what  the  Honourable  Manager  himself  had  told  them  of  the  Chap.  BL 
proceedings  of  that  House.    Mr.  Fox  said,  that  this  was  a  new  misrepresenta*  ^^^^ 
Hon ;  their  Lordships  had  not  been  told  that  any  thing  which  had  fallen  from 
the  managers  had  been  designated  by  the  House  of  Commons,  slanderous  or 
calumnious ;  nor  any  thing  which  could  be  tortured  into  such  a  meaning. 

Mr.  Fox  would  not  proceed  in  the  trial,  until  the  Lords  should  give  an  opinion 
on  this  language.  If  that  was  refused,  he  must  return  to  the  Commons  fin*  fresh 
instructions. 

The  words  were  taken  down,  read  to  their  author,  and  recognized.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  Lords  should  withdraw  to  consider  them.  But  a  mode  was 
found  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  managers  without  this  interruption.  The 
Lerd  Chancellor,  it  was  agreed,  should  admonish  the  learned  counsel,  That  it 
was  cmttrmry  to  order  in  the  counsel  to  advert  to  any  thmg  that  had  passed  in 
the  House  of  Commons :  That  it  was  indcctnt  to  apply  the  terms  slander  or 
calumny  to  any  thing  that  war  said  by  their  authority ;  And  that  such  expres- 
.  ma  mast  nut  be  used.* 

Tlie  managers,  next  proceeded  to  prove,  that  when  Mr.  Hastings  became  Various  «p* 
master  of  the  votes  of  the  Council,  he  re-appointed  Mmmy  Begum,  and  the  m  w%m  to* 
Rajah  Goordasa  to  the  ofieea  from  which  the  majority  of  the  Council  had  3S£?tf 
removed  them,  after  these  pessons  had  presented  public  official  accounts  charging  c£d^£^£ 
him  wkh  the  receipt  of  three  and  a  iatf  hw*  of  rupees.    Tins  was  an  act  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  in  relation  to  these  accounts,  ^hseb,  the  managers  contended*  fulfilled 
the  condition  required  by  the  Lords  for  receiving  them.    The  counsel  far  tie 
defendant  produced  his  objections.    The  managers  answered.    The  eounset 
replied.    The  Lords  withdrew  to  thek  chamber  to  deliberate.     They  asked  the 
agsmiBu  rf  the  twelve  judges.    The  judges  required  a  little  time    After  an 
mteimissum  of  proceedings  from  the  17th  of  June  to  the  24th  the  Leads  met  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and informed  the  managers,  «-  That,  the  accounts  last  offered 
by  tbem  in  evidence  ought  not  to  be  read" 

Before  any  farther  proceeding*  commenced^  it  was.  proposed  by  Lord  Port 
chaster^  oMe  ef  the  peers,  that  certain  question*  shoald  be  referred  to  the  judges 
I*  was  according  to  form,  that  this  business  should  be  transacted;  by  the  Lords* 
in  their  chamber  of  parliament.  To  this  they  returned.  And  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  they  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons^  that  they  had  adjourned  the 
farther  proceedings  on  the  trial  far  six  days*    When  they  met  on  the  $0&  in 

*  Wmtarj>  of fJialtfal,  ut  sopm*  part.  iiMp,6^ea. 
N2 
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Book  VI.    Westminster  Hall,  no  communication  of  what  had  passed  in  their  chamber  of 
^^£7""*'  parliament,  was  made  to  the  parties.     And  the  managers  for  the  commons  were 
desired  to  proceed. 

Upon  their  adjournment,  however,  on  the  24th,  the  Lords  had  spent  the  day 
in  debate ;  and  agreed  to  proceed  with  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
on  the  29th.  On  that  day,  they  went  into  a  committee,  "  To  inquire  into  the 
usual  method  of  putting  questions  to  the  judges  and  receiving  their  answers  in 
judicial  proceedings."  A  great  number  of  precedents  were  read.  There  was  a 
long  debate.  At  last  it  was  determined,  "  That  the  proceedings  on  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  had  been  regular,  and  conformable  to  precedent  in  all 
trials  of  a  similar  nature." 

It  had  been  agreed  at  an  early  period  of  the  trial,  that  of  the  documents 
received  in  evidence  only  so  much  as  referred  strictly  to  the  point  in  question 
should  be  read ;  and  that  they  should  be  printed  entire  by  way  of  Appendix  to  the 
minutes.  In  this  way,  a  letter,  of  Mr.  Goring,  reporting  the  statements  made  by 
Munny  Begum  relative  to  the  money  received  by  Mr.  Hastings,  had  been 
printed.  This  report  the  managers  now  desired  might  be  read.  As  printed,  by 
order  of  the  peers,  to  give  information  on  the  subject  of  the  trial,  it  was  already 
in  evidence  before  them.  A  long  contention  ensued.  The  Lords  adjourned 
twice  to  deliberate,  on  two  separate  points.  They  at  last  determined,  "  That 
no  paper  ought  to  be  read  merely  because  it  is  printed  in  the  appendix ;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Goring,  last  offered  in  evidence,  ought  not  to 
be  read." 

The  managers  offered  the  letter  again,  and  urged  its  acceptance,  on  two  other 
grounds ;  First,  as  part  of  a  consultation  which  had  already  been  read,  and 
applied  to  the  same  subject ;  Secondly,  as  rendered  evidence  by  the  demeanour 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  requested  the  Court  of  Directors  to  read  and  consider 
it.  The  objections  of  the  counsel  were  made.  The  usual  reply  and  rejoinder 
were  heard.  The  managers  were  asked,  "  If  the  above  were  the  whole  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  put  the  admissibility  of  the  papers  offered :  To  which 
they  made  answer,  That  they  were.  The  House  adjourned  to  the  chamber  of 
parliament."  The  next  day  of  the  trial  the  managers  were  informed,  that  "  the 
^  letter  ought  not  to  be  read." 

The  managers  after  this  proceeded  to  prove,  that  when  Mr.  Hastings,  as  soon 
as  he  recovered  an  ascendancy  in  the  Council,  re-established  Munny  Begum  in 
the  regency,  the  pretext  upon  which  he  grounded  this  proceeding,  namely,  the 
will  of  the  Nabob,  who  had  a  right  to  make  the  appointment,  was  false,  and 
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impostrous ;  in  as  much  as  the  Nabob,  according  to  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  Chap.  II. 
according  to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  according  to  the  known  ^"7J£T""/ 
facts  of  his  situation,  had  no  will ;  and  was  nothing  but  a  creature  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Hastings.  They  also  offered  proof,  that  this  proceeding  was  condemned 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that  it  was  injurious  to  the  government,  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  people.  To  the  evidence  tendered  for  this  purpose,  but  little 
opposition  was  raised.  And  here  the  case  for  the  managers  upon  the  first  part 
of  this  article  of  the  impeachment  was  closed.* 

Before  proceeding  to  open  the  question  upon  the  second  part,  the  Lord  Chan-  Mr.  Hastings 
cellor  requested  to  know  to  what  length  of  time  it  appeared  to  the  managers  ^"iJ^tson 
that  their  proceedings  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  would  extend.  As  he  ^e  *ePfth  of 
received  an  answer,  importing  that  several  days  would  be  requisite,  even  if  no 
delay  was  created  by  the  lawyers  in  objecting  to  evidence ;  and  as  these  com- 
munications seemed  to  point  to  a  design  of  adjourning  further  progress  in  the 
trial,  till  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  Mr.  Hastings  rose,  and 
made  a  very  humble  and  pathetic  speech,  complaining  of  the  hardships  of  the 
trial,  and  earnestly  deprecating  delay.  His  life,  he  said,  would  not  suffice,  if 
this  prosecution  proceeded  at  the  pace  at  which  it  had  begun,  to  see  it  to  an  end. 
He  affirmed,  but  qualifying  the  assertion  carefully,  that  it  might  not  appear 
offensive  to  the  Lords,  that  he  would  have  pleaded  Guilty,  had  he  foreseen  the 
space  of  time  which  the  trial  would  consume.  He  could  not  frame,  he  said,  any 
specific  prayer  to  their  Lordships,  nor  could  he  press  them  to  a  greater  waste  of 
their  time,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  season ;  but  if  the  managers  could 
specify  any  such  limited  period  as  their  Lordships  could  devote,  to  close  the 
impeachment,  which  he  had  been  informed  was  to  end  with  this  article,  he 
would  rather  consent  to  wave  all  defence,  than  postpone  the  decision  to  another 
year.  The  House  adjourned  to  the  chamber  of  parliament,  where  it  was  agreed 
to  proceed  on  the  trial  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1790,  the  business  of  the  trial,  now  prolonged  to  proceedings 
the  fifty-sixth  day,  was  resumed.  What  remained  of  the  sixth  article  of  impeach-  ^  ®f 8^>n 
ment,  and  a  part  of  the  seventh,  were  opened  by  Mr.  Anstruther.    And  on  the  5^e^"t8f 
18th  of  February,  which  was  the  fifty-seventh  day  of  the  trial,  evidence  began 
to  be  heard. 


*  See  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  ut  supra,  p.  953—1101,  with  the  History  of  the  Trial,  ut 
supra,  partii. 
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Book  VL  A  letter  was  produced,  dated  39th  of  November,  1780,  from  Mr.  Hastings 
1790.  f  to  the  ^!ourt  °^  Dh^*0*8*  I»  *^is  letter  the  Directors  were  told,  that,  so  far 
back  as  on  the  86th  of  June,  Mr.  Hastings  had  made  *  a  very  unusual  tender," 
as  he  calls  it ;  that  is,  to  defray  with  his  own  money  the  extraordinary  expense 
of  sending  against  the  Mahrattas  the  detachment  under  Major  Carnac.  He  also, 
at  the  same  time,  gives  them  to  understand  that  the  money,  which  he  had  thus 
expended,  was  not  his  own.  But,  without  a  word  to  say  to  whom,  in  that  case, 
the  money  did  belong,  he  only  adds,  "  With  this  brief  apology  I  shall  dismiss 
the  subject."  His  language  is  somewhat  strange.  This  account  of  this  trans- 
action he  calk  an  "  anecdote.*—1*  Something  of  affinity,"  be  says,  "  to  this 
anecdote  may  appear  in  the  first  aspect  of  another  transaction."  Of  that  trans- 
action too  the  same  letter  contains  an  account  When  Bengal  was  threatened 
with  the  detachment  of  the  Berar  army,  which  during  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas 
marched  into  Cuttack,  one  of  the  means  which  Mr.  Hastings  employed  for 
eluding  the  danger  was,  to  supply  that  detachment  with  money.  He  now 
informs  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  he  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
sending  three  lacs  of  rupees,  unknown  to  his  Council.  Two-thirds  of  this  sum, 
he  says,  he  had  raised  by  his  own  credit;  and  should  charge  as  a  debt  due  to 
himself  by  the  Company :  the  other  third  he  had  supplied  from  the  cash  in  his 
hands  belonging  to  the  Company. 

About  these  several  sums,  this  was  all  the  information  which  the  Governor* 
General  thought  fit  to  give  to  the  Directors  on  the  89th  of  November,  178a 

On  the  5th  of  January,  17*1,  the  following  notice  was  communicated  by  the 
Governor-General  to  the  Members  of  the  Council,  "  Honourable  Sir,  and  Sirs* 
Having  had  occasion  to  disburse  the  sum  of  three  lacs  of  sicca  rupees,  on  account 
of  secret  services,  which  having  been  advanced  from  my  own  private  cask,  I 
request  that  the  same  may  be  repaid  to  me,'*  &c.;  and  on  the  9  th  he  received 
three  bonds  for  the  amount 

Of  the  whole  sam  it  was  proved  that  one  third  was  paid  to  Mr.  Hastings  in 
England. 

The  next  document  was  a  letter  fro*i  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  Secret  Committee 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  Pfctna,  80th  January,  178%  stating,  that  he 
had,  when  at  Chunar,  accepted  from  the  Nabob  Vizir  a  present  often  lacs  of 
rupees,  which  he  requested  their  permission  to  appropriate  to  himself. 

Another  of  his  letters  to  the  same  Committee,  dated  S£d  May,  1782,.  gave 
an  account  of  the  sums  which  he  had  privately  received,  and  expended  i*  the 
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service  of  the  Company.  Excepting  the  sum  from  the  Nabob  Virir,  no  infer-  Chap.  II; 
mation  was  yet  given  of  the  sources  whence  any  part  of  that  money  had  been  ^~^£T~^ 
derived  Of  the  use  which  wHs  made  of  the  several  sums,  he  says  that  the 
reference  which  he  gives  to  the  several  accounts  in  which  they  are  credited  in 
the  Company's  books,  is  specification  enough.  With  regard  to  the  sources 
whence  they  were  derived,  the  motives  for  receiving  than,  and  his  own  modes 
of  dealing  with  them,  he  satisfies  himself,  with  the  following  mysterious  and 
obscure  expressions.  *  Why  these  sums  were  taken  by  me;  why  they  were, 
except  the  second"  (that  applied  to  the  service  of  Carnac's  detachment)  u  quietly 
transferred  to  the  Company's  use ;  why  bonds  were  taken  for  the  first,"  (that 
sent  to  the  Berar  army  in  Cuttack),  "  and  not  for  the  rest,  might,  were  this 
matter  to  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  public,  furnish  a  variety  of  conjectures, 
to  which  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  reply.  Were  your  Honourable  Court  to 
question  me  upon  these  points,  I  would  answer,  that  the  sums  were  taken  for 
the  Company's  benefit,  at  times  in  which  the  Company  very  much  needed  them ; 
that  I  either  chose  to  conceal  the  first  receipts  from  public  curiosity  by  receiving 
bonds  for  the  amount,  or  poaaiUy  acted  without  any  studied  design  which  my 
memory  could  at  this  distance  of  time  verify ;  and  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
my  caore  to  observe  the  same  means  with  the  rest." 

The  managers  proved;  that  in  the  letter  of  the  29th  of  November,  1780, 
two  thirds  of  the  money  sent  to  the  Berar  aermy  were  stated  as  the  money  of  the 
Governor-General  himself;  that  in  this  of  the  22d  of  May,  1783,  the  whole  is 
stated  as  the  money  of  the  Company.  It  may,  however,  be  also  observed,  that 
the  taking  of  the  bonds,  instead  of  being  a  transaction  to  keep  the  matter 
secret,  was  the  only  thing  which  could  make  it  public.  He  received  the  money 
fiom  a  private  source;  he  gave  it  to  the  Berar  Rajah  privately,  and  told  him  the 
gift  was  a  secret ;  all  this  might  have  been  hid  fiom  the  world  for  ever,  except 
for  the  bonds. 

Another  thing  which  is  very  remarkable  is,   the  idea,  which  the  Goveiv  Scene,  import- 
nor-General  seems  to  have  formed,  of  the  strange  negligence  of  the  Court  of  ideU^P- 
Directors  to  the  proceedings  of  their  servants;  when  hecould  present  to  them ^^g^ 
such  an  account,  as  this,  of  such  transactions,  without  expecting  their  most  severe  !T10^9?ie" 
displeasure.    Great  sums  of  money,  received  from  secret  sources,  and  instead  of 
any  account  of  such  extraordinary  and  suspicious  transactions  given  to  them  to 
whom  the  fullest  account  of  every  transaction  was  due,  a  declaration  that  this 
Was  not  a  matter  for  public  view,  and  that  it  would  furnish  a  variety  of  conjec- 
tures if  known,  make  up  one  of  the  strangest  scenes  between  a  master  andsefr- 
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Book  VI.  vant,  that  the  history  of  public  negligence  presents  for  the  instruction  of  man- 

V^XT'  kh"L 

The  negligence,  which  the  Governor-General  here  imputes  to  himself,  the  crime 
of  acting  in  such  affairs  with  so  disgraceful  a  measure  of  inattention,  that  he  him- 
self knew  not  the  motive  by  which  he  was  guided,  ought  alone,  if  true,  to  have 
condemned  him  in  the  minds  of  vigilant  employers,  and  proved  his  total  inapti- 
tude for  the  trust  which  was  placed  in  his  hands ;  if  not  true,  conclusions  are 
suggested  of  a  different  sort. 

The  above-mentioned  account  of  the  appropriation  to  the  service  of  the  Com- 
pany of  certain  sums  privately  received,  though  dated  on  the  22d  of  May  1782, 
was  not  sent  from  Calcutta  on  the  16th  of  December.     By  this  time,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings had  received  accounts  of  the  inquiries  instituted,  and  even  the  resolutions  - 
passed,  with  respect  to  his  conduct,  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  England.    To 
escape  the  appearance  of  having  been  impelled  to  produce  this  account  by  the 
terror  of  investigation,   he  got  Mr.  Larkins,  the  Accountant-General,  to  affix 
to  it  his  affidavit  "of  the  time  in  which  it  was  written.     In  his  letter  of  this  date 
Mr.  Hastings  he  reproaches  his  employers  for  rendering  necessary,  by  their  want  of  confidence, 
might  have  *  *hk  humiliating  precaution.     Addressing  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of 
peculated  to    Sectors,  he  says,  "  If  I  wanted  integrity  and  honour,  the  Court  of  Directors 

any  extent  *  °      " 

without  detec-  have  afforded  me  but  too  powerful  incentives  to  suppress  the  information  which  I 
now  convey  to  them  through  you,  and  to  appropriate  to  my  own  use  the  sums 
which  I  have  already  passed  to  their  credit — by  the  unworthy,  and,  pardon  me 
if  I  add,  dangerous  reflections  which  they  have  passed  upon  me  for  the  first  com- 
munication of  this  kind.  And  your  own  experience  will  suggest  to  you  that 
there  are  persons  who  would  profit  by  such  a  warning."  He  adds,  with  regard 
to  the  sums  in  question,  and  the  declaration  is  important,  "  I  could  have  con- 
cealed them,  had  I  had  a  wrong  motive,  from  yours  and  the  public  eye,  for 
ever."  He  makes  in  the  same  letter  another  declaration  which  is  worthy  of  a 
man  conscious  of  rectitude ;  "  If  I  appear  in  any  unfavourable  light  by  these 
transactions,  I  resign  the  common,  and  legal,  security  of  those  who  commit 
crimes  or  errors.  I  am  ready  to  answer  every  particular  question,  that  may  be 
put  against  myself,  upon  honour,  or  upon  oath." 
To  answer  There  he  laid  his  finger  on  the  material  point.     There  he  appealed  to  an  ef- 

Aat^aTbe011  ficient  test.  Innocence  is  proved  by  interrogation,  and  best  proved  when  the 
Ehns^Jon  interrogation  is  most  severe.  Had  Mr.  Hastings  acted  up  to  this  declaration ; 
honour  or       had  he  really  submitted  himself  to  scrutiny ;  instead  of  using,  to  defend  himself 

upon  oath,  ap-  *  J  , 

pealed  to  by    from  it,  every  effort  which  the  artifice  of  lawyers  could  invent,  and  every  sub- 
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terfuge  which  the  imperfections  of  the  law  could  afford,  he  might  have  left  his  Chap,  II. 

rectitude,  if  real,  without  a  suspicion ;  whereas  now,  if  his  accusers  could  not  V""~v"^ *"y 

1790 
prove  his  guilt,  it  is  still  more  certain  that  he  has  not  proved  his  innocence.  Hastings/a*  a 

Mr,  Hastings,  to  prove  that  he  never  meant  to  appropriate  the  money  for  {hT^un^of^ 
Which  he  took  the  bonds,  stated  in  his  defence,  delivered  at  the  bar  of  the  Pab"c  mao* 
House  of  Commons,  that  a  few,  months  after  the  receipt  of  the  bonds,  that  is  in 
July,  1781,  he  indorsed  all  three  payable  to  the  Company,  arid  left  them,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Accountant-General,  with  express  directions  to  deliver  them  up. 
The  managers  gave  evidence  to  prove  that  they  were  not  indorsed  till  the  29th 
of  May,  1782 ;  and  not  communicated  to  the  Board  and  cancelled,  till  the  17th 
of  January,  1785. 

The  managers  next  gave  in  evidence  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  dated  the  21st  of  February,  1784,  in  which  he  gave  them  an  account 
of  several  sums,  which  had  been  expended  in  their  service,  but  drawn  from  his 
own  fortune,  without  having,  as  yet,  been  charged  to  their  account.  Some  of 
the  objects  of  this  expenditure  were  of  the  most  excellent  kind,  as  the  digest 
and  translation  of  the  native  laws.  Having  stated  these  debts,  amounting  to  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  34,000/.  sterling,  Mr.  Hastings  added,  that  he  meant  to 
pay  himself  by  a  sum  of  money  which  had  privately  come  into  his  hands.  Of 
the  source  from  whence  this  money  was  derived,  he  afforded,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions of  the  sort,  no  information  to  his  employers  whatsoever.  He  left  them 
absolutely  and  unceremoniously  in  the  dark. 

The  managers  next  presented  a  passage  from  Mr.  Hastings's  defence,  delivered 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  mode  of  receiving  this  money 
is  declared  in  the  following  *ords.  «  In  the  year  1788,  when  I  was  actually  in 
want  of  a  sum  of  money  for  my  private  expenses,  owing  to  the  Company  not 
having  at  that  time  suflSciait  cash  in  their  treasury  to  pay  my  salary,  Iborrowed 
three  lacs  of  rupees  of  Rajah  Nobkissen,  an  inhabitant  of  Calcutta,  whom  I  de- 
sired to  call  upon  me,  with  a  bond  property  filled  up— he  did  so;  but,  at  the 
same  time  I  was  going  to  execute  it,  he  entreated,  I  would  rather  accept  the 
money  than  execute  the  bond :  I  neither  accepted  the  offer  nor  refused  it ;  and 
my  determination  upon  it  remained  suspended  between  the  alternative  of  keep- 
ing the  money  as  a  loan  to  be  repaid,  and  of  taking  it  and  applying  it,  as  I  had 
done  other  sums,  to  the  Company's  use ;  and  then  the  matter  rested  till  I  under- 
took my  journey  to  Lucknow,  when  I  determined  to  accept  the  money  for  the 
Company's  use.  And  these  were  my  motives :  Having  made  disbursements  from 
my  own  cash,  which  I  had  hitherto  omitted  to  enter  into  my  public  accounts,  I 

VOL.  III.  0 
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Book  VI.  resolved  to  reimburse  myself,  in  a  mode  most  suitable  to  the  situation  of  the 
y*— ^~~";  Company's  affairs,  by  charging  these  disbursements  in  my  Durbar  accounts  of 
the  present  year,  and  crediting  them  by  a  sum  privately  received,  which  was 
this  of  Nobkissen's." 

A  letter  was  then  read,  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-General 
and  Council  at  Fort  William,  dated  16th  March,  1784,  in  which  they  require 
an  account  (none  had  as  yet  been  given)  of  the  presents  which  the  Governor- 
General  had  confessed.  "  Although  it  is  not,"  they  say,  "  our  intention  to  ex- 
press any  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  our  Governor-General,  on  the  contrary,  after 
having  received  the  presents,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  our  approbation  of  his 
conduct,  in  bringing  them  to  the  credit  of  the  Company :  yet,  we  must  confess, 
the  statement  of  these  transactions  appears  to  us  in  many  parts  so  unintelligible, 
that  we  feel  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  calling  on  the  Governor-General  for 
an  explanation,  agreeable  to  his  promise,  voluntarily  made  to  us.  We  therefore 
desire  to  be  informed— of  the  different  periods  when  each  sum  was  received—* 
and  what  were  the  Governor-General's  motives  for  withholding  the  several  re- 
ceipts from  the  knowledge  of  the  Council — or  of  the  Court  of  Directors — and 
what  were  his  reasons  for  taking  bonds  for  part  of  these  sums— and  for  paying 
other  sums  into  the  treasury  as  deposits  on  his  own  account" 

Mr.  Hastings  was  at  Lucknow  when  this  letter  was  received.    He  returned 
to  Calcutta  on  the  5th  of  November,  1784 ;  and  departed  for  England  in  the 
month  of  February,  1785.    During  all  this  time  no  answer  was  returned. 
When  in  England,  he  was  given  to  understand  that  an  explanation  was  still  re- 
quired; and  he  addressed  a  tetter  to  the  Chairman,  dated  Cheltenham,   11th 
July,  1785.     He  first  apologizes,  for  delay,  by  his  absence  from  Calcutta,  and 
the  pressure  of  business  at  the  close  of  his  government.    He  can  give  no  further 
account,  he  says,  of  dates,    than  he  has  given,   though  possibly  Mr.  Larkins 
could  give  more.    The  necessities  of  the  government,  he  says,  were  at  that  time 
so  great,  that  "  he  eagerly  seized  every  allowable  means  of  relief ;*  but  partly- 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  record  these  secret  aids,   partly  thought  it  might  be 
ostentatious,  partly  that  it  Would  excite  the  jealousy  of  hi*  colleagues.    He 
made  the  sums  be  carried  directly  to  the  treasury,  and  allowed  them  not  to  pass 
through  his  own  hands,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  receiving  presents  for  his  own 
use.    Two  of  the  sums  weie  entered  as  loans.    One  was  entered  as  a  deposit, 
namely,  that  expended  on  Camac's  detachment,  because  the  transaction  did  not 
lequire  concealment,  having  been  already  avowed.    He  makes  a  curious  declara- 
tion, that  though  destined  for  the  public  service,  and  never  meant  for  his  owm 
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use,  "  it  certainly  was  his  original  design  to  conceal  the  receipt  of  all  the  sums,   Chaf.II.  • 

except  that  one,  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Court  of  Directors."    This  re-  ^~7£7~^ 

lates  to  all  the  sums,  except  that  from  the  Nabob  Vizir.     "With  respect  to  that 

he  says,  "  When  fortune  threw  in  my  way  a  sum,  of  a  magnitude  which  could 

not  be  concealed,  and  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  my  situation,  at  the  time  in  which 

I  received  it,  made  me  more  circumspect  of  appearances,  I  chose  to  apprise  my 

employers  of  it,  and  to  add  to  the  account  all  the  former  appropriations  of  the 

same  kind." 

In  this,  if  something,  be  it  what  it  may,  be  alleged,  as  a  motive  for  conceal- 
ment from  the  Council,  nothing  whatsoever  is  even  hinted  at  as  a  motive  for 
concealment  from  the  Court  of  Directors.  This,  the  principal  question,  was 
still  completely  evaded,  and  left  without  a  shadow  of  an  answer.  One  of  the 
allegations  is  altogether  unintelligible,  that  it  would  have  excited  suspicion  had 
the  sums  been  carried  to  his  own  house,  but  no  suspicion  when,  as  his  money,  not 
the  Company's,  it  was  lodged  in  their  treasury  either  as  a  deposit  or  a  loan.  If 
the  money  was  represented  as  his,  the  question,  how  he  came  by  it,  was  the 
same  in  either  case.  With  respect  to  these  most  suspicious  transactions,  two 
important  points  of  information  were  still  obstinately  withheld ;  namely,  from' 
what  parties  the  sums  were  obtained,  and  why  the  transactions  were  concealed 
from  those  from  whom  it  was  a  crime  in  their  servants,  of  the  deepest  die,  to 
conceal  any  thing  which  affected  the  trust  committed  to  their  charge. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1785,  a  week  after  the  date  of  his  letter  from  Chelten- 
ham, Mr.  Hastings  wrote  to  Mr.  Larkins,  still  in  India;  to  send  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  an  account  of  the  dates  of  the  sums  which  he  had  privately  received. 
The  letter  of  Mr.  Larkins,  sent  in  compliance  with  this  request  of  Mr.  Hast* 
ings,  was  now  produced  by  the  managers.  In  this  letter,  beside  the  dates,  four 
of  the  sources  of  receipt  were  incidentally  mentioned ;  namely,  Cheyte  Sing, 
and  the  renters  of  Bahar,  Nuddea,  and  Dinagepore. 

From  this,  the  managers  proceeded  to  a  different  head  of  evidence;  namely, 
the  changes  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  introduced  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the 
revenues.  The  object  was  to  show  that  these  changes  increased  the  facilities  of 
peculation,  and  laid  open  a  wide  door  for  the  corrupt  receipt  of  money ;  that 
such  facilities  had  not  been  neglected ;  and  that  money  had  been  corruptly  re- 
cetved.  The  great  points  to  which  the  managers  attached  their  inferences  of 
guilt  were  three ;  the  appointment  of  the  Aumeens,  with  inquisitorial  powers 
for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  into  the  taxable  means  of  the  country,  at  the 
termination  of  the  five  years'  settlement  in  1777;  the  abolition  of  the  Pro- 
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Book  VI.  vincial  Councils  and  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Revenue ;  and  the  receipt 
^~^£^  °f  presents   firom  the  farmers    of  the  revenue  in    Nuddea,  Dinagepore,  and 
Bahar. 

The  managers  began  with  the  Provincial  Councils.  It  was  proved  by  a 
variety  of  documents,  that  the  Provincial  Councils  had  received  the  strongest • 
approbation  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  was  proved  that  they  had  repeatedly 
received  the  strongest  testimonies  of  approbation  from  Mr.  Hastings  himself. 
Yet,  on  the  9th of  February,  1781,  Mr.  Hastings  abolished  them;  and  formed 
his  Committee  of  Revenue. 

It  was  next  proved  that  Gunga  Govind  Sing  was  appointed  Duan  to  this 
Committee ;  and  that  high  and  important  powers  were  attached  to  his  office. 

To  prove  that  the  character  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing  was  bad,  a  consultation 
of  the  Council  in  1775  was  read.  On  that  occasion  he  was,  for  a  frauds  dis- 
missed froin  his  office  of  Naib  Duan  to  the  Provincial  Council  of  Calcutta ;  Mr, 
Francis  and  Mr*  Monson  declaring  that  from  general  information  they  held  him 
to  be  a  man  of  infamous  character;  the  Governor-General,  asserting,  that  he 
had  many  enemies,  and  not  one  advocate,  but  that  all  this  was  general  calumny, 
no  specific  crime  being  laid  to  his  charge.  Lastly,  the  managers  offered  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  at  the  time  of  this  appointment,  was 
a  public  defaulter,  by  a  large  balance,  of  which  he  would  render  no  account. 

They  now;  passed  from. the  abolition  of  the  Provincial  Councils,  to  the  present 
from  the  revenue  farmer  of  Patna.     In  the  sixth  article  of  charge,  Mr.  Hastings 
was  accused  of  having  taken  from  a  native  of  the  name  of  Kelleram,  as  a  con- 
sideration for  letting  to  him  certain  lands  in  Bahar,  a  sum  of  money  amounting 
to  four  lacs  of  rupees.   ,  It  was.  inferred  that  this  was  a  corrupt  appointment,  as 
well  from  other  circumstances,  as  from  this,  That  Kelleram  was  notoriously  a 
person    of  infamous  character,  and,  in  all  other  respects,,  unqualified  for  the 
office. 
Unfitness  of        The  managers  proposed  to  begin  with  the  proof  of  this  unfitness.    The 
the  office,  as  Counsel  for  the  defendant  objected ;  because  unfitness  was  not  a  charge  in  the 
bod^f  ck"  *  impeachment.     After  hearing  both  parties  the  Lords  adjourned.     Finally,  they 
cumstantial    resolved,  "  That  the  managers  for  the  Commons  be  not  admitted  to  give  evi- 

evidence  to  ^  ° 

prove  cornip-  dence  of  the  unfitness  of  Kelleram  for  the  appointment  of  being  a  renter  of 
pointment  of  certain  lands  in  the  province  of  Bahar ;  the  fact  of  such  unfitness  not  being 
duded!be-eX"  barged  in  the  impeachment." 
causeunfitness     The  point  is  of  importance.    It  is  only  when  conformable  to  reason,  that  the 

.  not  charged  as  #  r  r  J 

an  offence  in   authority  of  lords,  or  of  any  one  else,  is  the  proper  object  of  respect. 
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Whether  the  appointment  of  a  particular  man  to  a  particular  office  was  cor-    Chap.  II. 
rupt,  or  not  corrupt,  was  the  question  to  be  tried.     If  circumstantial  evidence  is  ^^     ' 
good  in  any  case,  it  is  good  in  this.     But  surely,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  writJllg  of 
the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  person  to  the  office,  is  one  among  the  circum-  ^"*^™jon 
stances  from  which  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  motives  which  led  to  his  of  this  rule  of 

,     exclusion. 

appointment  may  be  inferred.  Accordingly,  the  Counsel  for  the  defendant  did 
not  deny  that  the  unfitness  of  Kelleram  was  proper  to  be  made  an  article  of 
circumstantial  evidence.  Not  denying  that  it  would  be  just  matter  of  evidence, 
if  given,  they  insisted  that  it  should  not  be  given. 

.  Their  objection  amounted  to  this,  that  to  prove  one  fact  of  delinquency,  no 
other  fact  importing  delinquency  shall  be  given  in  evidence,  unless  the  evidentiary 
feet  itself  is  charged  as  delinquency  in  the  instrument  of  accusation.  Now 
such  is  the  nature  of  many  crimes,  that  other  crimes  are  the  most  common  and 
probable  source  of  circumstantial  evidence :  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  very 
inconvenient,  or  even  impossible,  to  include  all  these  minor  crimes  in  the  in- 
strument of  accusation  appropriated  to  the  principal  crime.  They  may  not  all 
be  known,  till  a  great  part  of  the  evidence  has  been  heard  and  scrutinized. 
The  tendency  of  such  a  rule  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  adds  to  the  difficulties  of 
proving  crimes ;  it  furnishes  another  instrument,  and,  as  far  as  it  operates*  a 
powerful  instrument,  for  giving  protection  and  impunity  to  guilt.  The  objection, 
that  a  man  cannot  be  prepared  to  defend  himself  against  an  accusation  which 
has  not  been  preferred,  is  futile ;  because  the  fact  is  not  adduced  as  the  fact  for 
which  the  man  is  to  be  punished,  but  a  fact  to  prove  another  fact.  Besides,  if 
on  this,  or  any  other  incident  of  the  trial,  he  could  show  cause  for  receiving 
time  to  adduce  evidence,  or  in  any  other  way  to  prepare  himself,  .for  any 
fresh  matter  which  might  arise  on  the  trial,  a  good  system  of  judicature  would 
provide  the  best  mode  of  receiving  it. 

Mr.  Burke  took  the  liberty  of  making  remarks.  He  said  the  Commons'  of 
England  had  a  right  to  demand  that  they  should  not  be  held  to  technical 
niceties.  And  he  complained  of  the  obstruction,  which  this  resolution  of  the 
Court  would  create,  in  dragging  to  light  the  offences  of  the  accused,  or  even  in 
ascertaining  the  measure  of  the  crime.  "  If  the  managers  were  to  be  debarred," 
he  said,  "  from  giving  evidence  of  corrupt  intentions,  and  of  aggravations  arising 
from  circumstances,  not  specifically  stated  in  the  charges,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  their  Lordships  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  fine,  which  ought  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  prisoner,  if  he  should  be  convicted ;  and  their  Lordships  must* 
in  the  end,  be  embarrassed  by  their  own  decision." 
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Book  VI.       The  managers  then  gave  in  evidence,  that,  in  July  1780,  Mr.  Hastings  wrote 

T^C"""*7  a*1  °rder  <*>  the  chief  of  the  Patna  Council,  to  permit  Kelleram  to  go  to  Calcutta : 

that  it  was  debated  in  the  Council,  whether,  "  in  his  present  situation,9'  he 

ought  to  be  permitted  to  go  in  consequence  of  the  Governor-General's  orders : 

that  two  out  of  five  members  voted  against  the  permission :  that  Kelleram,  on 

receiving  permission,  requested  a  guard  of  Sepoys  for  his  protection  down  to 

Calcutta,  which  was  granted :  that  proposals  were  received  by  Mr.  Hastings 

from  Cullian  Sing  for  renting  the  province  of  Bahar :  that  the  proposals  were 

accepted ;  and  that  Kelleram  was  appointed  deputy,  or  naib. 

As  an  article       The  managers  for  the  Commons  stated,  that  they  would  next  give  evidence 

circumstantial  to  show  that  this  bargain  had  been  extremely  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 

pmomrap-  Company,  as  Kelleram  had  not  made  good  his  engagements. 

aba'^r^m?     The  Counsel  for  the  defendant  objected  to  this  evidence,  and  a  long  debate 

propriety  in    ensued    They  took  the  same  ground  as  before,  that  this  would  be  evidence  to  a 

the  bargain,    crime  not  specified  in  the  charge.    The  Lords  adjourned,  and  spent  the  rest  of 

«pedimPrt  the  day  in  deliberation.    On  the  next  day  of  the  trial,  the  managers  were  in- 

P^^^^fijrmed,  "  That  it  was  not  competent  for  them  to  give  evidence  upon  the  charge 

gain  not  in-    m  the  sixth  article,  to  prove  that  the  rent  at  which  the  defendant,  Warren 

eluded  among  __. 

the  offences Tn  Hastings,  let  the  lands,  mentioned  in  the  said  sixth  article  of  charge,  to  Kelleram, 
SSationf "°"  feU  to*0  arrear  and  was  deficient."    Yet  why  should  a  feet,  which  was  offered 
only  as  matter  of  evidence*  be  rejected  as  evidence  because  it  was  not  offered 
also  as  matter  of  charge  ?  This  was  to  confound  the  most  important  distinc- 
tion*.    Assuredly,  if  the  corruption  of  a  bargain  can  be  proved  by  circumstances, 
its  evil  consequences,  if  such  as  might  easily  have  been,  or  could  not  but  be, 
foreseen,  is  one  of  these  circumstances,  and  an  important  one.    This,  said  tibe 
Lords  and  the  lawyers,  must  not  be  adduced. 
The  complaint     The  managers  vehemently  renewed  their  complaint,  that  the  resolutions  ef 
were  given     their  Lordships  were  unaccompanied  by  the  reasons  on  which  they  were  founded. 
^ur^d"    The  judges  of  other  courts,  it  was  said,  pursued  a  different  course.    The  cvfl 
consequence  on  which  they  principally  rested  their  complaint  was  the  ignorance 
in  which  ft  decision  without  a  reason  left  them  of  what  would  be  decided  in 
other  cases. 

The  nanage?«  next  gave  in  evidence,  that  a  rule,  with  regard  to  peshcush,  cr 
the  gratuity  offered  by  a  renter  upon  the  renewing  of  his  lease*  had  been  «to- 
hhshed  in  1775 ;  and  that  a  small  awn,  merely  to  preserve  an  old  formality,  was 
accurately  defined.,  and  made  permanent.  The  great  sum,  taken  by  Mr. 
Hastings  from  Kelleram,  was  not,  therefore^  peshcush.  Mr- Young,  who  had  been 
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six  years  a  member  erf  the  Provincial  Council  of  Patna,  said  that  the  lease  stood  Chap.  II. 
in  the  name  of  Cullian  Sing ;  but  Kelleram  was  considered  as  a  partner.  Being  ^^j^^ 
asked,  Whether,  if  the  lands  had  been  let  at  their  full  value,  it  would  have  been 
for  the  interest  of  Kelleram  to  give  four  lacs  of  rupees  as  a  gratuity  upon  the 
bargain,  he  replied,  "  I  think,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  Kelleram  stood, 
he  could  not  afford  it*  He  was  asked,  "  In  what  circumstances  did  he  stand  ?* 
The  opposing  lawyers  objected ;  upon  the  old  ground,  that  the  unfitness  of  Kel- 
leram was  not  matter  of  charge.  True,  and  not  proposed  to  be  made.  But  it 
was  matter  of  evidence,  and,  as  such,  ought  to  have  been  received.  The 
managers  waved  the  question. 

The  same  witness  proved,  that  at  the  time  when  this  bargain  was  struck 
between  Mr.  Hastings  and  Kelleram,  a  contract  had  actually  been  concluded  for 
the  whole  province  by  the  Provincial  Council,  who  had  let  the  lands,  in  the 
usual  proportions,  to  the  Zemindars  of  the  country,  and  other  renters.  This 
legal  transaction  was  therefore  violated  by  the  bargain  subsequently  struck 
between  Mr.  Hastings  and  Kelleram.  Within  the  knowledge  of  the  witness  the 
province  had  never  before  been  all  let  to  one  man. 

It  was  given  in  evidence  that  Cullian  Sing  was  Duan  of  the  province ;  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Doan  to  check  the  collectors,  and  prevent  the  oppress 
sion  of  the  ryots ;  that  of  course  this  check  was  annihilated  by  making  the 
Duan  renter ;  but  it  was  also  stated  that  Cullian  Sing  had  never,  in  fact,  ex- 
ercised any  of  the  powers  of  Duan,  being  prevented  by  the  provincial  council 
b&  unfit. 

The  witness  was  asked,  u  Whether  the  withdrawing  the  provincial  council,  As  an  article 
and  abolishing  the  office  of  Dewan,  did  not  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  fanner  to  drcuSu^L 
commit  oppression  with  greater  ease  than  before?  "     His  answer  was,  «  Doubt-  evidenceto 

"  °  '  prove  corrup- 

ted*."   He  was  asked,  "  What  impression  the  letting  of  the  lands  to  Kelleram  tionmapubiic 

_  ^i  __#  ,  act*  the  in mt* 

and  Cullian  Sing  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ?"nerih  which 
Mr.  Young  answered,  «  They,  heard  it  with  terror  and  dismay."    After  the  S^ 
answer  was  given,  Mr.  Law  objected  to  the  question ;  it  not  being  within  the  JJ™jJ  J*^ 
competence  of  the  witness  to  speak  of  any  body's  sentiments  but  his  own.     To  people  whom 
give  in  evidence  the  sense  of  the  dountry  was  on  the  other  hand  affirmed  to  be  excluded. 
an  established  practice.     The  Lords  returned  to  their  own  house.     They  put  a 
question  to  the  judges.    The  judges  requested  time  to  answer  it.    And  further 
proceedings  on  the  trial  were  adjourned  for  two  days.    When  the  court  resumed* 
the  managers  were  informed,  u  That  it  was  not  competent  for  them  to  put  the 
following  question  to  the  witness  on  the  sixth  article  of  the  charge ;— -What  in*- 
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Book  VL  pression  the  letting  of  the  lands  to  Kelleram  and  Cullian  Sing  made  upon  the 
^Z£~^  minds  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  province  of  Bahar."  Yet  it  will  not  be  denied, 
that  when  a  man  was  set  over  a  country  with  powers  to  which  those  of  a  despot 
in  Europe  are  but  trifling,  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people  might  rise  to 
such  a  height  as  to  be  a  circumstance  of  great  importance,  and  indispensably 
necessary  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  forming  a  correct  and  complete  con- 
ception of  the  views  of  him  by  whom  the  appointment  was  made.  To  refuse  to 
receive  such  evidence  is,  therefore,  to  refuse  the  means  of  forming  a  complete  and 
correct  conception  of  that  on  which  the  most  important  judicial  decisions  may 
turn. 

The  witness  was  asked,  what  effects  arose  from  the  appointment  of  Kelleram  ? 
and  how  he  conducted  himself  as  renter  of  the  province  ?  Neither  of  these 
questions  was  allowed. 

After  this  the  managers  went  back  to  the'  abolition  of  the  provincial  councils 
and  the  committee  of  revenue.     Mr.  Young  deposed,  that  Gunga  Govind  Sing, 
who  was  appointed  Duan ;  that  is,  under  the  new  system,  the  great  executive 
officer,  of  revenue ;    was  a  man  of  infamous  character,  in  the  opinion  both  of 
Europeans  and  natives ;  that  the  Board  of  revenue  was  in  his  opinion  an  insti- 
tution which  gave  a  new  degree  of  power  to  the  Governor-General ;  that  under 
that  system,  mischief  could  more  easily  exist  and  be  concealed,  than  under  that 
of  the  Provincial  Councils ;  that  the  people  were  more  open  to  the  oppression 
As  an  article  of  the  Duan.     When  the  question  was  asked,  whether  it  came  within  his  know- 
drcu^ten^   ^S6  that  more  eva>  ***  less  ev^>  existed  under  the  Committee  of  revenue,  than 
tial  evidence    under  the  Provincial  Councils,  the  right  of  exclusion  was  urged  afresh.     Acts 

to  prove  cor-  ^  »  -©  o  ^ 

motion  in  a    of  oppression  could  not  be  given,  because  oppression  was  not  charged  m  the  arti- 

eure,  the  evil  cles.     Be  it  so ;  but  corruption  was  charged,  and  acts  of  oppression  were  offered 

SthTtmeat8  as' proof  of  it.     Nor  is  there  any  contempt  of  rationality  so  great  as  to  deny, 

#  j^e*^ud^'  that  acts  of  oppression  may  afford  evidence,  in  proof  of  corruption.     To  ex- 

amongtheof-  elude  that  evidence,  by  rule,  is  to  deprive  justice  of  one  of  the  means  of  disclosing 

bill  of  accusa-  guilt.     The  managers  maintained,    that   oppression  was  in  reality  matter  of 

tlon'  charge,  by  the  words,  "  to  the  great  oppression  and  injury  of  the  said  people" 

The  lawyers  contended,  that  this,  like  the  words,  "  contrary  to  the  peace  of  our 

Lord  the  King,"  was  but  an  inference  of  law.     The  managers  insisted  that  the 

cases  were  radically  different,  because  an  act  of  murder,  felony,  treason,  was, 

by  its  nature,  and  necessarily,  contrary  to  the  King's  peace ;  the  appointment 

of  a  Board  of  Revenue  was  not  by  necessity  oppression.     The  oppression  was 

not  matter  of  inference,  but  matter  of  proof.    The  Lords  adjourned  to  delibe- 
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rate,  and  consumed  in  the  chamber  of  parliament  the  rest  of  the  day.  The 
managers  were  at  last  informed,  "  That  it  was  not  competent  for  them  to  put 
the  following  question  to  the  witness  upon  the  seventh  article  of  charge, 
vifc.  Whether  more  oppressions  did  actually  exist  under  the  new  institution  than 
under  the  old." 

The  managers  then  reverted  to  the  bargain  of  Mr.  Hastings  with  Cullian 
Sing,  and  Kelleram.  The  purport  of  the  questions  was  to  prove  that  a  rumour, 
a  prevalent  belief,  of  the  receipt,  as  a  gratuity  or  present,  of  a  sum  of  four  lacs 
of  rupees,'  by  Mr.  Hastings,  existed,  previous  to  the  time  at  which  he  made  con- 
fession of  it  to  his  employers.  Many  of  the  questions  of  the  managers  were 
resisted  by  the  Counsel  for  the  defendant,  but  such  questions  were  put  by  some 
of  the  Peers  as  elicited  proof  that  the  rumour  did  precede  the  confession. 

By  cross-examination  it  was  shown,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cils was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  witness ;  that  Gunga  Govind  Sing,  to  ' 
whose  reputed  character  he  spoke,  lived  at  Calcutta,  while  he  himself  resided 
principally  at  Patna ;  that  one  of  the  individuals  from  whom  he  had  heard  a  bad 
character  of  Gunga  Govind  Sing  was  his  enemy ;  but  that  his  bad  character  was 
a  subject  of  common  conversation. 

In  the  course  of  this  examination  it  came  out,  though  the  Counsel  for  the 
defendant  objected  to  it  as  evidence,  that  Kelleram,  at  the  time  of  his  bargain 
with  Mr.  Hastings,  was  a  bankrupt,  and  a  prisoner. 

Mr;  David  Anderson  was  examined,  the  president  of  the  Committee  of  re- 
venue, and  a  man  selected  by  Mr.  Hastings  for  the  most  important  employ- 
ments.   It  appeared  that  his  office,  as  president  of  the  Committee,  was  almost 
a  sinecure,  for  excepting  about  three  months  he  was  always  absent  on  other 
employments.     He,  too,  was  acquainted  with  the  rumour  about  the  money  re- 
ceived from  Kelleram,  which  made  him  so  uneasy  about  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  that  he  conversed  with  him  upon  the  subject,  and  was  told  that  the 
money  had  been  accounted  for.     He  understood,  that  sums  were  privately  re- 
ceived frcftn  persons  employed  in  the  revenue,  which  never  were  entered  in  the 
public  accounts.    He  himself  was  sworn  not  to  receive  money  privately.    The  The  natural 
Duan  of  the  Committee    of  revenue  might  extort  money  unduly  from   the a^measSeto 
people,  without  detection,  provided  the  offence  was  not  very  general     ^ee^tenoTaL 
question  was  put,  and  a  most  important  question  it  was :   "  Whether,  after  allj  lowed  to  be 
the  Committee,  with  the  best  intention,  and  with  the  best  ability,  and  steadiest  of  evil  ioten- 
apphcation,  might  not,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  Duan."  author? '* 
The  question  was  objected  to,  and  given  up. 

TOL.  III.  p 
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Book  VL  On  his  cross-examination,  he  affirmed  that  Gunga  Govind  Sing  had  not:  a  bad 
v-*1^  character,  he  thought  he  had  in  general  a  good  character.  To  show  that  three 
lacs  of  the  money  privately  received  were  sent  to  the  Berar  army,  two  questions 
were  put,  to  which  the  managers  objected,  with  as  little  to  justify  their  objeo 
tions,  as  those  of  their  opponents,  and  more  to  condemn  them,  because  contrary 
to  the  principles  to  which  they  were  calling  for  obedience  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  managers  added  the  following  pertinent  questions :  "  Whether  during  the 
whole  of  the  year  1780,  there  was  any  such  distress  in  the  Company's  affairs  as 
to  put  them  to  difficulty  in  raising  three  lacs  of  rupees  ? — I  do  not  believe  there 
was.*— Whether  after  the  year  1781,  the  Company  did  not  borrow  several  mil- 
lions?—They  borrowed  very  large  sums ;  I  cannot  say  what." 

This  was  intended  to  meet  the  allegation  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  the  extreme 
exigence  of  the  Company's  affairs  had  led  him  to  the  suspicious  resource  of  taking 
clandestine  sums  of  money  from  the  subjects  and  dependants  of  the  state. 

After  some  further  evidence,  bearing  upon  the  same,  points,  and  exciting  ob» 

jectians  of  the  same  tendency,  on  which  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell,  the 

managers  proceeded  to  the  questions  connected  with  the  province  of  Dinagepore^ 

whence  one  of  the  secret  sums  had  been  derived. 

As  an  article        In  order  to  show  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  that  great  enormities 

drcoDutantiai  Hugh*  **  committed  under  the  Committee  ,of  Revenue,  and  yet  be  concealed* 

evidence,  to     ^y  reaj  the  passage  from  his  minute  of  the  21st  of  January,  1785,  in  which 

tion  in  the  ap-  he  says,  "  I  so  well  know  the  character  and  abilities  of  Rajah  D£by  Sing,  that 

an  agent  to  an  I  can  easily  conceive  it  was  in  his  power  both  to  commit  the  enormities  which 

en^rai^w      are  laid  to  his  charge,  and  to  conceal  the  grounds  of  them  from  Mr*  Goodlad*" 

thSmiCTtdiny  toe  collector,  and  Company's  chief  officer  in  the  district  The  managers  said^  they 

that  office,  ex*  would  next  proceed  to  show  the  enormities  themselves. 

eluded,  be-  _  -      -  ^ 

cause  not  enu-     But  the  Counsel  for  the  defendant  objected,  on  the  ground  they  had  so  often 

"mo^the  of-  auccessfiilly  taken,  that  these  enormities  were  not  matters  of  charge.     To  this, 

d^dutin    as  before* the  simPfe  answer,  is,  that  corruption  was  the  matter  of  charge;  and 

the  bill  of  ac-  that  the  enormities  of  a  man  placed  in  a  situation  to  do  mischief  might  be 

a  necessary  and   important    article  in  the  proof  that  corruption  placed  him 

there.     To  rgect  it  was,  therefore,  to  reject  that  without  which  it  might  be 

that  justice  could  not  be  faithfully  administered ;  without  which  k  might  be  thai 

misconception  would  be  created  in  the  mind  of  the  judge ;  and  hence  misdating 

wrong  in  place  of  right,  become  the  ultimate  and  unavoidable  result. 

The  managers  again  contended  that  oppression  »<w  a  matter  of  charge;  that 
Mr.  Hastings  well  knew  it  must  flow  from  the  system*  which  he  pursued ;  and 
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that  the  honour  of  the  Court,  and  the  character  of  the  British  nation,  were  at  stake,  Chap*  II. 
when  the  question  was,  whether  enormities,  such  as  no  tongue  could  describe,  ~j^ 
should  be  thought  worthy  of  investigation,  or  be  for  ever  screened  from  it  by^lawyers* 
ceremonies.  The  Counsel  for  the  defendant  answered  this  appeal  to  honour  and 
feeling,  by  challenging  the  managers  to  make  these  enormities  an  article  of  im- 
peachment, and  boasting  their  readiness  to  meet  such  a  charge.  But  this  was  a 
mere  evasion.  Why  meet  those  enormities  only  as  matter  of  impeachment,  re- 
fuse to  meet  them  as  matter  of  evidence?  They  had  the  same  advantages  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  They  might  equally  display  the  weakness,  if  any  ex- 
isted, in  the  evidence  brought  to  support  the  allegations ;  they  might  equally 
bring  counter  evidence,  if  any  existed,  to  disprove  them. .  As  far  therefore  as  the 
challenge  had  any  effect,  it  was  an  effect  contrary  to  the  interests  of  justice.  * 

*  The  whole  of  this  scene,  as  given  by  the  historian  of  the  trial,  is  curious,  and  forms  an 
important  incident  in  the  History  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

•  "  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  he  must  submit  to  their  Lordships'  decision,  but  he  must  say  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  heard  it  with  the  deepest  concern:  for  if  ever  there  was  a  ease  in  which  the* 
honour,  the  justice,  and  the  character  of  a  country  were  concerned,  it  was  in  that  which  related 
to  the  horrid  cruelties  and  savage  barbarities  exercised  by  Deby  Sing,  under  an  authority  derived 
from  the  British  Government,  upon  the  poor  forlorn  inhabitants  of  Dinagepore ;  cruelties  and 
barbarities  so  frightfully  and  transcendently  enormous  and  savage,  that  the  bare  mention  of  them 
had  BUed  with  horror  every  description  of  people  in  the  country. 

"  The  impression  that  even  the  feeble  representation  which  his  slender  abilities  had  been  able  to 
produce  had  made  upon  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  all  who  had  heard  him,  was  not  to  be  removed 
but  by  the  evidence  that  should  prove  the  whole  a  fabrication.— The  horror  which  the  detail  of 
those  cruelties  had  produced  in  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  people  was  indescribable ;  the  most 
dignified  ladies  of  England  had  shuddered,  and  some  had  fainted  at  the  bare  recital ;  and  wdi 
no  evidence  now  to  be  received  to  prove  the  existence  of  those  acts  of  barbarity  which  had 
shocked  the  whole  nation  ? 

"  Mr.  Law  said,  it  was  not  to  be  borne,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Manager  should  thus  proceed  to 
argue  in  reprobation  of  their  Lordships'  judgments  solemnly  given.  i 

"  Mr.  Burke  said,  nothing  could  be  further  from  his  intention  than  to  reprobate  any  decision 
coming  from  a  Court  for  which  he  entertained  the  highest  respect.  But  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find,  that  the  learned  Counsel  should  stand  forth  the  champion  for  their  Lordships' 
honour ;— they  were  themselves  the  best  guardians  of  their  own  honour :  and  it  never  could  he  the 
intention  of  the  Commons  to  sully,  much  less  to  call  in  question,  the  honour  of  the  House  of 
Peers.  As  their  co-ordinate  estate  in  the  Legislature,  the  Commons  were  perhaps  not  less  in- 
terested than  their  Lordships  themselves  in  the  preservation  of  the  honour  of  that  noble  House  r 
and  therefore  he  never  could  think  of  arguing  in  reprobation  of  any  of  its  decisions. 

"  But  the  truth  was,  that  the  decision  upon  which  he  was  then  speaking  was  not  upon  a  question 
put  by  the  Commons :  the  Lords  had  no  doubt  decided  properly;  but  it  was  certainly  upon  their 
own  question,  «nd  Mt  upon  thai  of  the  Commons.    If  the  Ceamons  had  been,  suffered  to  draw 
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To  meet  the  allegation  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  he  took  one  present,  because 
money  was  not  in  the  treasury  to  pay  his  salary,  accounts  were  produced  which 
showed  that  it  was  six  months  in  arrear  in  August,  1783 ;  that  it  was  four 

up  their  question  themselves,  they  would  have  worded  it  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  called 
for  the  judgment  of  the  House  upon  a  question  very  differently  stated  from  that  on  which  the 
decision  had  just  been  given. 

"  It  was  true,  that  the  cruelties  charged  in  the  article  were  not  stated,  eo  nomine,  to  have  been 
exercised  by  Deby  Sing ;  but  the  article  charged  Mr.  Hastings  with  having  established  a  system 
which  he  knew  uoouldbe,  and  which  in  point  of  fact  had  actually  been,  attended  with  cruelty  and 
oppression. — The  article  did  not  state  by  whom  the  acts  of  cruelty  had  been  committed/ but  it 
stated  cruelty  in  general ;  and  of  such  cruelty,  so  charged,  the  managers  had  a  right  to  give 
evidence. 

"  He  observed,  that  their  Lordships  must  perceive  a  difference  in  the  case  thus  stated,  from  that 
which  they  had  stated  themselves,  and  on  which  they  had  decided.  He  begged,  therefore,  that 
they  would  consider  seriously  what  effect  this  decision  would  have  upon  this  part  of  the  article, 
and  upon  the  general  character  of  the  country. 

<•  "  If  they  were  entirely  to  shut  out  all  evidence  of  those  acts  of  cruelty,  what  would  the  world 
say  ?  what  would  be  the  opinion  of  mankind  ?  It  would  astonish  the  surrounding  nations,  that  the 
door  should  be  shut  upon  the  proof  of  cruelties,  the  bare  recital  of  which  had  harrowed  up  the  souls 
of  all  who  had  heard  it.  The  character  of  the  nation  would  suffer,  the  honour  of  their  Lordships 
would  be  affected,  if,  when  the  Commons  of  England  stood  ready  to  prove  the  existence  of  bar- 
barities that  had  disgraced  the  British  name,  and  called  for  vengeance  on  the  guilty  heads  of  those 
who  were  in  any  degree  instrumental  in  them,  they  should  be  stopped,  and  told  that  no  evidence 
could  be  received  in  proof  of  those  barbarities.  A  Noble  Lord,  deservedly  high  in  the  opinion 
of  his  Peers,  had  said,  when  he  heard  those  savage  cruelties  detailed,  that,  compared  with  the 
'enormity  of  them,  all  the  articles  of  the  impeachment  weighed  not  a  feather;  that  if  the  detail 
was  founded  in  truth,  no  punishment  could  be  too  severe  for  whoever  should  be  found  to  have  had 
tiny  part  in  exercising  them. 

".The  same  Noble  Lord,  Mr.  Burke  observed,  had  said,  that  if  the  Hon.  Manager  did  not  make 
good  this  most  horrid  of  all  charges,  he  ought  to  pass  for  the  most  daring  calumniator. 

u  Upon  that  issue,  said  Mr.  Burke,  I  am  ready  to  put  my  character:  suffer  me  to  go  into  the 
proofs  of  those  unparalleled  barbarities ;  and  if  I  do  not  establish  them  to  the  full  conviction  of 
this  House  and  of  all  mankind,  if  I  do  not  prove  their  immediate  and  direct  relation  to,  and  con- 
nection with  the  system  established  by  Mr.  Hastings,  then  let  me  be  branded  as  the  boldest  ca- 
lumniator that  ever  dared  to  fix  upon  unspotted  innocence  the  imputation  of  guilt." 

"  Earl  Stanhope  called  Mr.  Burke  to  order.  His  Lordship  said,  that  the  time  of  the  House  must 
not  be  wasted  in  arguments  upon  questions  on  which  their  Lordships  had  already  decided. 

"  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  it  was  his  object  to  save  the  honour  and  the  character  of  their  Lord- 
ships, and  not  their  time;  and  it  could  not  have  entered  his  head,  that  whilst  he  was  pursuing  sa 
great  an  object,  he  could  be  supposed  to  be  wasting  their  time,  which,  though  certainly  precious, 
could  not  weigh  a  feather  against  their  honour  and  character. 

"  However,  let  that  be  as  it  might,  he  had  done :  he  had  endeavoured  to  rescue  the  character 
and  justice  of  his  country  from  obloquy ;  if  those  who  had  formerly  provoked  inquiry,  if  those  who 
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months  in  arrear  in  September  of  that  year ;  that  it  continued  between  four  and  Chaf.  II. 
five  months  in  arrear  till  December ;  and  that  it  was  eight  months  in  arrear      17^q  ~ 
on  the  following  April,  when  it  was  completely  paid  up* 

had  said  that  the  savage  barbarities  which  he  had  detailed  had  no  other  existence  than  that  which 
they  derived  from  the  malicious  fertility  of  his  imagination,  if  those  who  had  said  that  he  was 
bound  to  make  good  what  he  had  charged,  and  that  he  would  deserve  the  most  opprobrious 
names  if  he  did  not  afford  Mr.  Hastings  an  opportunity  of  doing  away  the  impression  which  every 
part  of  the  nation  had  received  from  the  picture  of  the  savage  cruelties  exercised  by  Deby  Sing; 
if,  he  repeated,  they  now  shrunk  from  the  inquiry  for  which  they  bad  before  so  loudly  called,  if 
they  now  called  upon  their  Lordships  to  reject,  and  not  listen  to  the  proofs  which  they  before 
had  challenged  him  to  bring,  the  fault  was  not  with  him ;  he  had  done  his  duty  to  his  country, 
whose  honour  and  justice  had  been  outraged ;  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  sent  him  tor 
their  Lordships'  bar  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  cruelties,  and  to  point  the  vengeance  of  the 
law  against  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  practising  them ;  and  he  had  done  what  he  owed 
to  himself,  in  offering  to  prove  all  that  he  had  advanced  on  the  subject,  on  pain  of  being  branded, 
if  he  should  fail  in  his  proofs,  as  a  bold  and  infamous  calumniator.—'  Upon  the  heads  of  others, 
therefore  (said  he),  and  not  upon  those  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  let  the  charge  fall,  that 
the  justice  of  the  country  was  not  to  have  its  victim.  TT)e  Commons  have  shown  their  readiness 
to  make  good  their,  charges. — But  the  defendant  shrinks  from  the  proof,  and  insists  that  you* 
Lordshjps.ought  not  to  receive  it.'  ,  ...         *, 

;  "  Mr.  Law,  with  unexampled  warmth,  whether  real,  or  assumed  in  consequence  of  instructions  in 
his  brief,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  replied  to  Mr.  Burke.  He  said  that  the  Right  Horn  Manager 
felt  bold,  only  because  he  knew  the  proof  which  he  wanted  to  give  could  not  be  received ;  that, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  charge  was  worded,  their  Lordships  could  not,  if  they  would,  admip 
them,  without  violating  the  clearest  rules  and  principles  of  law.  '  But  (said  he)  let  the  Com* 
mons  put  the  detail  of  those  shocking  cruelties  into  the  shape  of  a  charge  which  my  client  can* 
meet,  let  them  present  them  in  that  shape  at  your  Lordships*  bar,  and  then  we  will  be  ready  to 
hear  every  proof  that  can  be  adduced..  And  if,  when  they  have  done  that,  the  Gentleman  for 
whom  I  am  now  speaking  does  not  falsify  every  act  of  cruelty  that  the  Honourable  Manager* 
shall  attempt  to  prove  upon  him,  May  thb  hand  07  this  House  and  the  hand  of  God 

LIGHT  UPON  HIM  J '  ... 

.  "  After  this  ejaculation,  delivered  in  a  tone  of  voice  not  unlike  that  of  the  theatric  hero,  when' 
he  exclaims,  '  Richard  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  battle ! ' — this  part  of  the  business  ended." 
History  of  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  part.  iii.  p.  54—56. 

Beside  what  Mr.  Burke  had  thus  declared,  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  speech  in  which  he  summed  up  the 
evidence  on  this  article  said,  "  The  Counsel  for  the  defendant  had,  upon  this  subject,  invoked  the 
judgment  of  their  Lordships,  and  the  vengeance  of  Almighty  God,  not  on  their  own  heads,  but 
on  the  head  of  their  client,  if. the  enormities  of  Devi  Sing,  as  stated  by  his  Right  Hon.  Friend/ 
should  be  proved  and  brought  home  to  him.  He  knew  not  how  the  defendant  might  relish  his- 
part  iiithis  imprecation  which  the  Counsel  had.  made ;  but  in  answer  to  it,  if  the  time  should 
come  when  they  were  fairly  permitted  to  come  to  the  proof  of  those  enormities,  he  would,  in  big 
turn,  invoke  the  most  rigorous  justice  of  the  Noble  Lords,  and  the  full  vengeance  of  Almighty 
God,  not  on  the  bead  of  his  Right  Hon.  Friend,  but  on  his  own,  if  he  did  not  prove  these  enor- 
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Book  VL  The  managers  next  proposed,  that  a  letter  of  the  Governor-General  should  be 
S*~72£r~J  rea<**  *°  Prove  tihat  the  plan  which  he  himself  had  represented  to  the  Court  of 
Burke's  most  Directors,  as  best,  namely,  to  let  the  lands,  especially  the  larger  districts,  to  the 
dS^Jion,  ancient  Zemindars,  had  been  violated  by  himself,  and  violated  by  a  preference 
tbTefficimy  £*ven  to  Persons  not  ovty  o£  another  description,  but  persons  in  the  highest 
of  impeach-  degree  worthless  and  exceptionable.  Mr.  Law  was  again  ready  with  his  objec- 
no  excellence  tions.  The  disconformity  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  with  his  opinions  was 
constitution:  oot  in  charge.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Burke  made  his  celebrated  declarations; 
to^r^of  the  m****  ^at  *^6  efficiency  of  Impeachment  was  indispensable  to  give  practical 

/ 
Kiities,  and  bring  them  home  to  the  defendant,  in  the  way  which  Us  Right  Hon*  Friend  had 
charged  them  upon  him;  and  this  he  pledged  himself  to  do,  under  an  imprecation  on  himself,  tm 
solemn  as  theCounsel  had  invoked  on  their  client."  As  these- passages,  and  the  passages  from  the 
introductory  speech  of  Mr*  Burke,  hare  been  presented  to  the  reader,  it  is  fair  that  he  should  also 
receive  what  Mr.  Hastings  said  in  his  defence. 

"I  wiH  not  detain  your  •Lordships  by  adverting,  for  any  length,  to  die  story  told  by  the  ma« 
nager  who  opened  the  general  charges  relative  to  the  horrid  cruelties  practised  on  the  natives  of 
Dhee  Jumla  by  Deby  Sing.— It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  manager  never  ventured  to  in-i 
troduce  this  story  in  the  form  of  a  charge,  though  pressed  and  urged  to  do  so,  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament— Mr.  Paterson,  on  whose  authority  he  relied  for 
the  truth  of  his  assertions,  and  with  whom,  he  said,  he  wished  to  go  down  to  posterity,  has  had  the 
generosity  to  write  to  my  attorney  in  Calcutta  for  my  information,  '  That  he  felt  the  amoerest 
concern  to  find  his  reports  turned  to  my  disadvantage,  as  I  acted  as  might  be  expected  fium  a  man 
of  humanity  throughout  all  the  transactions  in  which  Deby  Sing  was  concerned.'— Had  the  cruel-* 
ties  which  the  manager  etated  been  really  inflicted,  it  was  not  possible,  as  he  very  well  knew 
at  the  time,  to  impute  them,  even  by  any  kind  of  forced  construction,  to  me,— *My  Lords,  it  is  a 
met  that  I  was  the  first  person  to  give  Mr.  Paterson  an  ill  opinion  of  Deby  Sing,  whose  conduct 
upon  former  occasions  had  left  an  unfavourable,  and  perhaps  an  unjust,  impression  upon  my  mind. 
In  employing  Deby  Sing  I  certainly  yielded  up  my  opinion  to  Mr*  Anderson  and  Mr.  Shore,  who 
had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  him  than  I  could  have.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  into  his 
oonduct  he  received  neither  favour  nor  countenance  from  me,  nor  from  any  Member  of  the 
Board.  That  inquiry  was  carried  on  principally  when  I  was  at  Lucknow,  and  was  not  completed 
during  my  government,  though  it  was  commenced  and  continued  with  every  possible  solemnity, 
and  with  the  tincerest  desire,  on  my  part,  and  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues,  to  do  strict  and  im- 
partial justice.  The  result  I  have  read  in  England ;  and  it  certainly  appears  that  though  the  man 
was  not  entirely  innocent,  the  extent  of  his  guik  bore  no  sort  of  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  charges  against  him.  In  particular,  it  is  proved  that  the  most  horrible  of  those  horrible  acts, 
so  artfully  detailed,  and  with  such  effect,  in  this  place,  never  toere  committed  at  all. 

"  Here  I  leave  the  subject,  convinced  that  every  one  of  your  Lordships  must  feel  for  the  un- 
paralleled injustice  that  was  done  to  me  by  the  introduction  and  propagation  of  that  atrocious 
taihmmy."  How  far  these  allegations  of  a  man  in  his  own  favour,  who  would  not  allow  them  to  be 
submitted  to  proof,  ace  entitled  to  weigh*  >i»  the  question  which  remains. 
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utility  to  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution ;  the  machinery  of  which   Chap.  II. 
without)  this  particular  spring  would  remain  totally  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  ^""^^ 
good  government :  Secondly,  That  the  technical  rules  of  pleading  and  evidence,  High  court  of 
set  up  by  the  lawyers,  were,  if  sanctioned  by  the  Lords,  most  completely  suffi-  JjfJSjJJSL 
dent  to  destroy  the  useful  efficacy  of  impeachment.     The  Lords  did  sanction  and  evidence, 
confirm  (Mr.  Burke  confessed  and  bewailed  the  fact)  the  technical  rules  of  the  efficiency  in 
lawyers.     He  was  therefore  bound  by  consistency  to  this  important  conclusion ; impe* 
That  the  English  constitution  remains  but  a  delusive  name ;  and  affords  no 
security  for  good  government.* 

The  Lords  retired  to  their  chamber  to  deliberate ;  and,  on  their  return,  which 
was  not  tiU  the  succeeding  day  of  the  trial,  announoed*  that  it  was  not  com* 
petent  for  the  managers  to  produce  the  evidence  proposed. 

To  show  that  the  offices  of  Fanner  of  the  revenue,  and  Duan,  the  latter  of 
which  was  intended  to  be  a  check  upon  the  former,  were  never  united  in  one 
person,  except  in  two  of  the  instances  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  received  money, 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Shore,  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Revenue,  to  the  Governor-General  and  Council,  dated  2d  of  November,  1784, 
was  read :  "  Rajah  Deby  Sing  was  Farmer,  Security,  and  Duan  of  Rungpore* 
The  union  of  the  two  former  offices  in  the  same  person  requires  no  explanation, 
since  the  practice  is  very  general,  and  is  founded  upon  solid  and  obvious  reasons. 
The  investiture  in  the  office  of  Duan,  during  tile  period  in  which  he  held  the 
farm,,  is  less  common,  but  not  without  precedent ;  for  Rajah  CulliaA  Sing  stood 
precisely  in  the  same  predicament  with  regard  to  the  province  of  Behar  " 

The  managers  next  adduced  evidence,  with  respect  to  an  offer  made  by  the 

»  The  word*  of  Mr.  Burke,  as  reported  by  the  historian  of  the  trial,  are  as  follows:  "  At  the 
revolution,  the  people  had  taken  no  other  security  for  that  preservation,  and  for  the  pure  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  than  the  responsibility  of  ministers  and  judges  to  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament.  An  impeachment  by  the  Commons  was  the  mode  of  bringing  them  to  jus- 
tice, if  the  formes  should  attempt  any  thijg  against  the  constitution,  or  the  latter  should  cor*. 
ruptly  lend  themselves  to  measures  calculated  to  set  aside,  the  government  hy  law,  or  shosM 
attempt  to  pollute  the  source  of  public  justice. 

"  If  in  the  pursuit  of  such  criminals  the  Commons,  who  could  have  nothing  in  view  but  sub* 
stantial  justice,  were  to  be  stopped  at  every  step  by  objections  drawn  from  technical  rules  and 
forms*of  pleading,  then  would  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  criminals  escape  the  vengeance  of 
onesided  justice;,  parliamentary  impeachments,  which  were  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  security 
for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  would  become  nugatory  and  vain ;  and  the  most  cor- 
rupt ministers  might,  without  check  or  control,  pursue  the  most  anti-constitutional  career, 
unawed  by  responsibility*  or  an  impeachment  from  which  they  could  have  nothing  to  fear." 
History,  ut  supra,  part  iii.  p.  58* 
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Book  VI.    Vizir  in  the  month  of  February,  1782j  of  a  second  present  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees  to 
v~^~^'  Mr.  Hastings.     Mr.  Hastings  declined  acceptance  of  the  present,  on  his  own  ac- 
count; and  communicated  the  circumstance  to  the  Council,  who  used  endeavours 
to  obtain  the  money  for  the  Company. 

Evidence  was  next  adduced  to  prove  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  remitted,  through 
the  East  India  Company,  since  his  first  elevation  to  the  head  of  the  government 
in  Bengal,  property  in  his  own  name  to  the  amount  of  238,757/. 

Mr.  Shore  being  examined,  whether  Gunga  Govind  Sing  was  a  fit  person  to 
be  Duan,  or  principal  executive  officer  of  revenue,  declared  that,  in  his  opinion, 
no  native  ought  to  have  been,  employed  in  that  situation.     To  the  character'  of 
the  natives,  in  general,  he  ascribed  the  highest  degree  of  corruption  and  depravity. 
Mr.  Fox  summed  up  the  evidence,  thus  adduced  on  the  sixth  and  on  part  of 
the  seventh  and  fourteenth  articles  of  impeachment,  on  the  7th  and  9th  of  June, 
1790,  the  sixty-eighth  and  sixty-ninth  days  of  the  trial.     The  Lords  then  ad- 
journed to  their  chamber,  and  agreed  to  postpone  the  trial  to  the  first  Tuesday  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament  * 
The  House  of      Some  incidents,  which,  during  these  proceedings,  took  place  in  the  House  of 
^STtoshor-  .Commons,  it  is  requisite  briefly  to  mention.     On  the  11th  of  May,  in  conformity 
^not^nH     •w^1  a  Previous  notice,  Mr.  Burke,  after  a  speech  in  which  he  criticized  severely 
ceedingoii  all  the  petitions  of  Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  bewailed  the  hardships  of  the  trial;  and 
impeachment,  complained  of  delays,  though  he  himself,  he  affirmed,  was  the  grand  cause  of 
delay,  and  appeared  to  have  contrived  the  plan  of  making  his  escape  by  procras- 
tination, moved  two  resolutions :  First,  that  the  House  would  authorize  the 
managers  to  insist  upon  such  alone  of  the  articles  as  should  appear  to  them  most 
conducive  in  the  present  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  justice :  Secondly,  that  the 
House  was  bound  to  persevere  till  a  judgment  was  obtained  upon  the  articles  of 
principal  Importance.    The  minister  supported  the  first  of  the  motions,  but  the 
other,  as  unnecessary,  he  thought  the  manager  ought  not  to  press.     Mr.  Fox 
laid  the  cause  of  delay  upon  the  obstructions  to  the  receipt  of  evidence,  parti- 
cularly the  want  of  publicity  in  the  deliberations  upon  the  questions  of  evidence 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  because  every  decision,  unaccompanied  with  reasons,  was 
confined  to  a  solitary  case ;  and  all  other  cases  were  left  as  uncertain  and  under 
Major  Scott   cided  as  before.     Some  days  after  these  proceedings  appeared,  in  one  of  the 
reviling  the     newspapers,  a  letter,  signed  by  Mqjor  Scott,  containing  a  short  review  of  the 

'  *  On  this  head  of  the  proceedings,  have  been  followed  the  printed  Minutes  of  Evidence,  ut 
Jnpra,  p.  1103~1S01,  and  the  Hist,  of  the  Trial,  ut  supra,  part  Ui. 
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trial,  and  animadverting  with  great  severity  upon  the  managers;  treating  it  as   Chap  II. 
no  better  than  a  crime,  and  indeed  a  crime  of  the  deepest  die,  to  have  prosecuted  ^"T^CT^ 
so  meritorious  an  individual  as  Mr.  Hastings  at  all ;  but  a  still  greater  enormity  maDagers 
not  long  ago  to  have  closed  all  proceedings  against  him.     Of  this  publication  through  the 
complaint  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.     The  author,  as  a  member  of 
the  House,  was  heard  in  his  defence.     The  letter  was  treated  as  a  libel  on  the 
managers,  and  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  House.     The  minister .  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  these  allegations ;  but  urged,  with  great  propriety,  That  the 
House  had  exceedingly  relaxed  its  practice,  in  restraining  the  publication  either 
of  it$  proceedings,  or  censures  bestowed  upon  them ;  that  the  common  practice 
of  the  House  formed  a  sort  of  a  rule,  a  rule  to  which  every  man  had  a  right  to 
look,  and  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  should  not  be  violated  in  his  particular 
case ;  that  under  a  law,  formed  by  custom,  or  fallen  partially  into  desuetude,  no 
individual  instance  ought  to  be  selected  for  punishment  if  it  was  not  more 
heinous  than  those  which  were  commonly  overlooked ;  and,  on  these  principles, 
that  the  present  offence,  though  it  might  require  some  punishment,  required,  at 
any  rate,  a  very  gentle  application  of  that  disagreeable  remedy.     The  managers 
were  more  inclined  for  severity.     Mr.  Burke  made  an  important  declaration ; 
*  That  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  liberty' of  the  press ;  neither  was  he  afraid  of  its 
licentiousness ;  but  he  avowed  that  he  was  afraid  of  its  venality."     He  then 
made  an  extraordinary  averment,  that  20,000/.  had  been  expended  in  the  pub- 
lication of  what  he  called  "  Mr.  Hastings's  libels."     It  was  finally  agreed,  that 
the  offender  should  be  reprimanded  by  the  speaker  in  his  place. 

Before  the  time  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords  for  resuming  the  business  Question, 
of  the  trial,  the  parliament  was  dissolved.     This  gave  birth   to  a  question,  JLLlution^f 
whether  a  new  parliament  could  proceed  with  the  impeachment ;  and  whether  a  ^tedTte 
proceeding  of  that  description  did  not  abate  or  expire  with  the  parliament  which  impeachment. 
gave  it  birth.     The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  25th  of  November,  1790; 
and  on  the  30th,  the  subject  was  started  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  exhibited  reasons 
for  proceeding  with  the  trial,  but  intimated  his  suspicion  that  a  design  was  en- 
tertained in  the  House  of  Lords  to  make  the  incident  of  a  new  parliament  a  pretext 
for  destroying  the  impeachment.     On  the  9th  of  December,  a  motion  was  brought 
forward,  that  on  that  day  se'nnight  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee to  take  into  consideration  the  state  in  which  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings,  Esq.  was  left  at  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament.     In  opposition 
to  this  motion  it  was  proposed,  that  the  House  should  determine  a  more  limited 
question,  whether  or  not  it  would  go  on  with  the  impeachment.     Mr.  Pitt 
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Book  VI.   was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  fit  to  wave  a  question  respecting  an  import- 

V*,~J£~/  ant  privilege  of  the  House,  when  that  privilege  was  called  in  question.     The 

original  motion  was  therefore  carried.     On  the  day  appointed  for  the  Committee* 

the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair  was  opposed  by  allegations  of  the 

excellence  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  hardships  to  which  he  had 

been  exposed,  by  the  length  of  the  trial,  and  the  asperity  of  the  managers* 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  the  question  to  which  these  arguments  applied  was  the  question 

whether  it  was  proper  in  the  House  to  go  on  with  the  impeachment.    He  wished 

another  question  to  be  previously,  and  solemnly  decided,  whether  it  had  a  right  to 

go  on  with  it.    Mr.  Burke  said,  that  gentlemen  seemed  afraid  of  a  difference 

with  the  House  of  Lords.    For  his  part,  "  he  did  not  court — fools  only  would 

court,  such  a  contest     But  they  who  feared  to  assert  their  rights,  would  lose 

their  rights.    They  yrho  gave  up  their  right  for  fear  of  having  it  resisted,  would 

by  and  bye  have  no  right  left."    The  motion  was  carried  after  a  long  debate. 

On  the  22d,  the  business  was  resumed,  on  the  question,  whether  the  trial  of 

Warren  Hastings  was  pending  or  not.    The  debate  lasted  for  two  days.    The 

The  ministers  minister,  and  by  his  side  Mr.  Dundas,  joined  with  the  managers  in  maintaining 

dwttSe^so-  th*  uninterrupted  existence  of  the  trial.    Almost  all  the  lawyers  in  the  House* 

li^entdSeT"  ^  ^rs^ne  «™wg  them,  contended  vehemently  that  the  dissolution  of  parli- 

not  abate  an   ament  abated  the  impeachment    This  brought  forth  some  strictures  upon  the 

impeachment: 

Almost  all  the  profession,  which  formed  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  debate.    Mr.  Burke 

unJ^aHt "   said  that  "  he  had  attentively  listened  to  every  thing  that  had  been  advanced  for 

****  and  against  the  question ;  and  he  owned  he  was  astonished  to  find,  that  the 

lawyers  had  not  brought  a  single  particle  of  instruction  with  them  for  the  use  of 

those  that  were  laymen.     One  learned  gentleman  had  given  the  solution,  by 

confessing  that  he  was  not  at  home  in  that  House.     The  same  might  be  said  of 

most  of  his  brethren.     They  were  birds  of  a  different  class,  and  only  perched 

on  that  house,  in  their  flight  towards  another.    Here  they  rested  their  tender 

pinions,  still  fluttering  to  be  gone,  with  coronets  before  their  eyes.     They  were 

like  the  Irishman,  who,  because  he  was  only  a  passenger  in  the  ship,  cared  not 

how  soon  she  foundered."     Mr.  Grant  said,  the  great  zeal  for  Parliamentary 

Law,  and  Constitutional  Law,  always  forced  into  his  mind  the  adage,  latet 

anguis  in  kerba.     They  were  wide  grasping  phrases,  admirably  calculated  to 

promote,  without  confessing,   a  design   of  acting  agreeably  to  arbitrary  wifl. 

Mr.  Fox  re-    Mr.  Fox  was  very  pointed  in  his  strictures  on  the  professors  of  the  law.     "  If  to 

mn7,  that°°"  their  knowledge  of  the  law,"  he  said,  u  the  lawyers  were  to  add  some  regard  to 

eAdenc^of    the  constitution  it  would  be  no  great  harm.    He  saw  the  high  necessity  *f 
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impeachments,  not  so  much  to  check  ministers,  as  to  check  the  courts  of  justice.  Chap.  IL 
Suppose  our  judges  were  like  some  of  those  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  ^^CT^^ 
Where  was  our  remedy,  if  not  in  impeachment?    If  that  great  instrument  of  impeachment 
safety  was  made  inefficient,  we  should  have  no  law,  no  justice,  not  even  a  Curity  for°a^ 
scintilla  of  liberty.     He  reprobated  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  for  having,  JJj jjj*  *  e 
as  it  were,  conspired  to  oppose  the  motion.    When  he  saw  a  corps  of  professional  British  consti- 
people,  a  knot  of  lawyers,  a  band  of  men,  all  animated  with  V esprit  du  corps, 
setting  themselves  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  best  means  of  sup- 
porting the  constitution,  he  should  say  it  was  worse  than  the  Popish  plot  in 
Charles  the  Second's  time,  if  any  Popish  plot  did  then  exist."    Mr.  Burke  said, 
*  he  wished  the  country  to  be  governed  by  law,  but  not  by  lawyers."  The  motion 
was  finally  carried  by  a  great  majority. 

The  business  was  not  resumed  till  the  14th  of  February,  1791,  when  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Burke,  that  the  House  should  proceed  with  the  impeachment. 
In  a  long  speech  he  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  prejudices  which  were  now  gene- 
rally disseminated,  as  if  the  measure  was  operating  upon  the  defendant  with 
cruelty  and  oppression.  "  It  had  been  argued,"  he  said,  "  that  the  trial  had  ' 
lasted  a  long  time,  and  that  the  very  length  of  it  was  a  sufficient  reason  why  it 
should  cease;  but  if  protraction  was  admitted  as  a  substantial  reason  for  putting 
an  end  to  a  penal  investigation,  he  who  committed  the  greatest  crimes  would  be 
surest  of  an  acquittal ;  and  mankind  would  be  delivered  over  to  the  oppression 
of  their  governors ;  provinces  to  their  plunder,  and  treasuries  to  their  disposal" 
—"False  compassion  aimed  a  stroke  at  every  moral  virtue."  He  affirmed  that 
the  managers  were  chargeable  with  none  of  the  delay.  Though  the  quantity  of 
the  matter  was  unexampled,  a  small  number  of  days  had  been  employed  in 
hearing  the  speeches  they  made,  or  the  evidence  which  they  tendered.  For  all 
the  rest  any  body  in  the  world  was  responsible  rather  than  they.  N  He  then  dis- 
played the  great  and  numerous  difficulties  which  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  prosecution :  and  asked  if  the  House  "  had  forgotten,  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  the  Indian  interest ;  which  had  penetrated  into  every  department  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  was  felt  from  the  Needles,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  John  o'  Grot's 
House !"  He  then  complained  of  the  extraordinary  obstructions  raised  "  by 
certain  professors  of  the  law,  whose  confined  and  narrow  mode  of  thinking, 
added  to  their  prejudices,  made  them  enemies  to  all  impeachments,  as  an  en- 
croachment cm  the  regular  line  of  practice  in  the  courts  below."  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  importance  of  these  considerations,  that  he  might  comply  with  the  ' 
spirit  of  the  times,  he  should  propose,  that  the  managers  proceed  no  further 
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Book  VI.  than  to  one  other  article ;  that  on  contracts,  pensions,  and  allowances ;  which, 
>""-" *v— — '  as  ]y[r#  Hastings  had  defended  the  acceptance  of  presents,  by  alleging  the  pecu- 
niary wants  of  the  Company,  and  as  the  proof  of  this  article  would  show  that 
where  poverty  was  pretended  profusion  had  prevailed,  was  an  article,  necessary 
to  complete  the  proof  of  the  offences,  which  were  charged  under  the  previous 
head  of  accusation.    After  a  long  debate,  in  which  nothing  of  particular  moment 
'    occurred,  the  several  motions  for  proceeding  in  the  impeachment,  so  limited  and 
reduced,  were  put  and  carried. 
The  question,      When  the  intention  of  the  Commons  to  proceed  with  the  impeachment  was 

whether  the  . 

dissolution  of  announced  to  the  Lords,  a  committee  was  formed  to  search  the  journals  for  pre- 
atoes^an  im-  cedents.     The  question  was  at  last  debated  on  the  20th  of  May.     The  only 
mvestilmted  in  circumstance  of  much  importance,  in  the  debate,  was  one  of  the  arguments  em- 
£®Foa8e  of  ployed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  prove  that  impeachments  abated  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament.  They  abated,  he  said,  Because  one  of  the  parties  to  the  prosecu- 
tion, namely,  the  Commons,  became  extinct.     If  it  were  alleged  that  the  whole 
people  of  England  were  the  real  prosecutors,  as  the  acts  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Lord  Thurlow  Parliament  were  the  acts  of  the  people,  he  had  two  things  to  reply.  The  first  was, 
that  th^acts   that  the  acts  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  not  be  regarded  as  the  acts  of  the 
of  CommonT  People  of  England ;  because  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  actually  represent 
"to"? th°     *^e  P^pte  °f  England ;  it  represented  them  no  more  than  virtually.     The  next 
people  of  Eng-  thing  was,  that  their  Lordships9  House  of  Parliament  knew  nothing  about  the 
the  people  of  people,  as  an  acting  body  in  the  state ;  they  knew  only  the  House  of  Commons, 
bo^unknoOT  *he  acts  °f  which,  he  had  shown,  were  not  the  acts  of  the  people.     The  people, 
of  Unb°U9e  therefore,  were  not  parties  to  an  impeachment.     Lord  Loughborough  attempted 
to  answer  this  argument ;  but,  as  he  produced  nothing  which  refuted  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  represent  the  people  of  England; 
did  not,  in  any  such  sense  represent  them,  as  could  allow  it  with  truth  to  be 
said  that  the  acts  of  that  House  were  the  acts  of  the  people ;  so  he  said  nothing 
\f      which  bore  with  any  force  upon  the  point,  till  he  came  to  allege  that  the  people 
had  the .  power  of  insurrection.     "  Let  not  their  Lordships,"  he  said,  "  act  in- 
cautiously with  regard  to  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution  !     Let  them  look 
about  them,  and  be  warned!    Let  them  not  deny  that  the  people  were  any 
thing ;  Jest  they  should  compel  them  to  think  that  they  were  every  thing." 
Lord  Lough-       On  the  inadequacy  of  the  constitution  to  produce  good  government,  unless 
fii^the^  impeachment  existed  in  a  state  of  real  efficiency,  Lord  Loughborough  followed 
ShouSe     Mr-  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke.     Without  this,  "  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  at  a 
efficiency  of    bad  minister,  let  his  misdemeanours  and  crimes  be  ever  so  enormous:    Our 
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much-boasted  constitution  would  lose  one  of  its  best  securities ;  and  ministerial  Chap.  II. 
responsibility  would  become  merely  nominal."    In  other  words,  it  would  have  ^^£7~^ 
no  existence :  we  should  have,  in  stead  of  it,  an  impostrous  pretence.  Mr.  Burke,  there  is  no 
however,  and  Mr.  Fox  asserted ;  and  no  one  who  understands  the  fafcts  can  vtded  byPtJbe 
honestly  dispute ;    that  the  mischievous  rules  of  evidence  and  procedure,  ■^SSa^tomy" 
up  by  the  lawyers,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Lords,  make  impeachment  effectual,  political  bless- 

102* 

not  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  but  their  escape.  That  the  constitution 
of  England  is  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  good  government;  as  no  improve- 
ment in  that  respect  has  since  taken  place;  is,  therefore,  the  recorded  opinion 
of  three  at  least  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  last  generation.  After  a  long 
debate,  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  the  impeachment  was  depending ;  and  that 
on  the  23d  the  House  would  resume  proceedings  in  Westminster  Hall. 

The  Lords  having  taken  their  places,  and  the  usual  preliminaries  performed,  Proceediogs 
Mr.  St.  John  was  heard  to  open  the  fourth  article  of  the  impeachment ;  that  in  ©f  impeHS?* 
which  was  charged  the  crime  of  creating  influence,  or  of  forming  dependants,  by  ™^^*ve 
the  corrupt  use  of  public  money.  of  kifluence,by 

,  wasting  public 

.   Under  this  head  of  the  trial,  the  material  incidents  are  few.  money  onde- 

The  topic  of  influence  was  of  more  extensive  application,  than  the  question  ?en  ants' 
relating  to  Mr.  Hastings,  or  than  all  the  questions  relating  to  India  taken  toge- 
ther.    On  this  subject,  to  which  the  most  important  question   respecting  the 
actual  state  of  the  British  constitution  immediately  belongs,  Mr.  St.  John  laid 
down  the  following  doctrines :  "  That  all  the  checks  of  the  constitution,  against  The  operation 
the.  abuse  of  power,  would  be  weak  and  inefficient,  if  rulers  might  erect  prodi-  J^MaST 
gality  and  corruption  into  a  system  for  the  sake  of  influence:  That  public  secu- fy^^^J 
rity  was  founded  on  public  virtue,  on  morals,  and  on  the  love  of  liberty:  That vemment; and 

plucks  up  all 

a  system  which  tended  to  set  public  virtue  to  sale,  to  pluck  up  morals  by  the  virtue  by  the 
roots,  and  to  extinguish  the  flame  of  liberty  in  the  bosoms  of  men,  could  not100 
be  suffered  to  escape  punishment,  without  imminent  peril  to  the  public  weal." 
Whether  Mr.  Hastings  was  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  creating  that  influence,  remained 
to  be  proved :  That  it  tends  more  than  almost  any  other  crime  to  deprive  the 
people  of  England  of  the  benefits  of  good  government,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive. 

As  soon  as  the  opening  speech  was  concluded,  Mr.  Hastings  rose.     As  the  A  specimen  of 
length  of  his  address  is  moderate,  and  as  it  affords  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  addresses  of 
which  Mr.  Hastings  demeaned  himself  to  the  Lords,  its  insertion  will  be  repaid JJuSSSC 
by  the  instruction  which  it  yields. 
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Book  VI.  "  My  Lords, 


1791. 


"  I  shall  take  up  but  a  very  few  minutes  of  your  time ;  but  what  I  have  to 
gay*  I  hope,  will  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  me  in  requesting 
that  you  will  give  me  so  much  attention.    A  charge  of  having  wasted  584,000/. 
is  easily  made,  where  no  means  are  allowed  for  answering  it.     It  is  not  pleasant 
for  me,  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month,  from  year  to  year,  to  hear 
myself  accused  of  crimes,  many  of  them  of  the  most  atrocious  die,  and  all 
represented  in  the  most  shocking  colours,  and  to  feel  that  I  never  shall  be 
allowed  to  answer  them.     In  my  time  of  life — in  the  life  of  a  man  already  ap- 
proaching very  near  to  its  dose,  four  years  of  which  his  reputation  is  to  be 
traduced  and  branded  to  the  world,  is  too  much.     I  never  expect  to  be  allowed 
to  come  to  my  defence,  nor  to  hear  your  Lordships'  judgment  on  my  trial.     I 
have  long  been  convinced  of  it,  nor  has  the  late  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  I  expected  to  have  heard  announced  to  your  Lordships  here, 
afforded  me  the  least  glimpse  of  hope,  that  the  termination  of  my  trial  is  at  all 
the  nearer.     My  Lords,  it  is  now  four  years  complete  since  I  first  appeared  at 
your  Lordships9  bar ;  nor  is  this  all,  I  came  to  your  bar  with  a  mind  sore  from 
another  inquisition  in  another  place,  which  commenced,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
date  it  from  the  impression  of  my  mind,  on  the  day  I  arrived  in  this  capital,  on 
my  return  to  England,  after  thirteen  years'  service.     On  that  day  was  an- 
nounced the  determination  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  arraigning  me  for  the 
whole  of  my  conduct ;  I  have  been  now  accused  for  six  years ;  I  now  approach 
very  near  (I -do  not  know  whether  my  recollection  fails  me)  to  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  can  I  waste  my  life  in  sitting  here  from  time  to  time  arraigned,  not 
only  arraigned,   but  tortured,  with  invectives  of  the  most  virulent  kind  ?     I 
appeal  to  every  man's  feelings,  whether  I  have  not  borne  many  things,  that  many 
even  erf  your  Lordships  could  not  have  borne,  and  with  a  patience  that  nothing 
but  my  own  innocence  could  have  enabled  me  to  show.    As  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  have  declared  their  resolution,  that  for  the  sake  of  speedy  justice  (I  think 
that  was  the  term)  they  had  ordered  their  managers  to  close  their  proceedings 
on  the  article  which  has  now  -been  opened  to  your  Lordships,  and  to  abandon 
the  rest,  I  now  see  a  prospect  which  I  never  saw  before,  but  which  it  is  in  yew 
Lordships'  power  alone  to  realize,  of  dosing  this  disagreeable  situation,  in  which 
I  have  been  so  long  placed ;   and  however  I  may  be  charged  with  the  error 
of  imprudence,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  deemed  guilty  of  disrespect  to  your 
Lordships  in  the  request  which  I  make ;  that  request  is,  that  your  Lordships 
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will  be  pleased  to  grant  me  that  justice  which  every  man,  in  every  country  in  Chap.  II. 
the  world,  free  or  otherwise,  has  a  right  to ;  that  where  he  is  accused  he  may  ^^£T""-/ 
defend  himself,  and  may  have  the  judgment  of  the  court  on  the  accusations  that 
are  brought  against  him.  I  therefore  do  pray  your  Lordships,  notwithstanding 
the  time  of  the  year  (I  feel  the  weight  of  that  reflection  on  my  mind),  but  I 
pray  your  Lordships  to  consider  not  the  unimportance  of  the  object  before  you, 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  precedent  which,  every  man  in  this  country  may  bring 
home  to  his  own  feelings,  of  a  criminal  trial  suspended  over  his  head  for  ever ; 
for  in  the  history  of  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country,  I  am  told  (and  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  search,  and  as  far  as  my  search  has  gone,  it  has  been  veri- 
fied) there  never  yet  was  an  instance  of  a  criminal  trial  that  lasted  four  months, 
except  mine,  nor  even  one  month,  excepting  one  instance,  an  instance  drawn 
from  a  time  and  situation  of  this  government,  which  I  hope  will  be  prevented 
from  ever  happening  again.  My  Lords,  the  request  I  have  to  make  to  your 
Lordships  is,  that  you  wiH  be  pleased  to  continue  the  session  of  this  court  till 
the  proceedings  shall  be  closed,  I  shall  be  heard  in  my  defence,  and  your  Lord- 
ships shall  have  proceeded  to  judgment.  My  Lords,  it  is  not  an  acquittal  that 
I  desjre ;  that  will  rest  with  your  Lordships,  and  with  your  own  internal  con- 
viction. I  desire  a  defence,  and  I  desire  a  judgment,  be  that  judgment  what  it 
wiH.  My  Lords,  I  have  bowed,  I  have  humbled  myself  before  this  court,  and 
I  have  been  reproached  for  it.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  bow  before  an  authority  to 
which  I  owe  submission,  and  for  which  I  feel  respect  that  excites  it  as  a  willing 
oblation  from  me.  I  now  again,  with  all  humility,  present  myself  a  subject  of 
your  justice  and  humanity.  I  am  not  a  man  of  apathy,  nor  are  my  powers  of 
endurance  equal  to  the  tardy  and  indefinite  operation  of  parliamentary  justice. 
J  feel  it  as  a  very  cruel  lot  imposed  on  me,  to  be  tried  by  one  generation,  and, 
if  I  five  so  long,  to  expect  judgment  from  another;  for,  my  Lords,  are  all  the 
Lords  present  before  whom  I  originally  was  tried?  Are  not  many  gone  to  that 
place  to  which  we  must  all  go  ?  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  difference  of  more 
than  sixty  in  the  identity  of  the  judges  before  whom  I  now  stand.  My  Lords, 
I  pray  you  to  free  me  from  this  prosecution,  by  continuing  this  trial  till  its  close, 
and  pronouncing  a  judgment  during  this  session ;  if  your  Lordships  can  do  it,  I 
have  a  petition  to  that  effect  in  my  hand,  which,  if  it  is  not  irregular,  I  now  wish 
to  deliver  to  your  Lordships." 

There  was  exquisite  adaptation,  either  with  or  without  design,  in  the  con- 
doet  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.    The  tone 
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Book  VI.   of  submission,  not  to  say  prostration,  which  he  adopted  towards  the  Court,  was 

^^T"-'  admirably  suited  to  the  feelings  of  those  of  whom  it  was  composed.     The  pathetic 

complaints  of  hardship,  of  oppression,  of  delay,  of  obloquy,  began,  when  the  tide 

of  popular  favour  began  to  be  turned  successfully  against  the  agents  of  the  pro^ 

secution ;  and  they  increased  in  energy  and  frequency,  in  proportion  as  odium 

towards  the  managers,  and  favour  towards  himself,  became  the  predominant 

feeling  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the  community. 

Investigation       This  odium,  and  this  favour,  are  not  the  least  remarkable  among  the  circum- 

which  gra-      stances  which  this  impeachment  holds  up  to  our  view.     During  the  trial,  what 

tached  Itself  J1*"*  the  managers  done,  to  merit  the  one ;  what  had  Mr.  Hastings  done,  to  merit 

cutfn^^T"  '^e  °^er  ^     Convinced,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  they  were  not  con- 

fiwour  to  the  vinced,  that  they  had  brought  a  great  criminal  to  the  judgment  seat,  they  had 

defendant* 

persevered  with  great  labour  to  establish  the  proof  of  his  guilt.  Mr.  Hastings 
had  suffered  a  great  expense ;  and  at  that  time,  it  could  not  be  known  that  he 
had  suffered  any  thing  more  than  expense.  The  necessity  of  labour  and  attend; 
ance  was  common  to  him  with  his  accusers.  As  for  suspense,  where  a  man  is 
guilty,  the  feeling  connected  with  it  may  be  a  feeling  not  of  pain  but  of  plea- 
sure ;  a  feeling  of  hope  that  he  may  escape.  To  a  man  who  is  sure  to  be  con- 
demned, delay  may  be  a  benefit.  The  innocent  man*  alone  is  he  to  whom  it  is 
necessarily  injurious :  and  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  not  yet  decreed. 

Of  the  causes  of  the  odium  incurred  by  the  managers,  and  the  favour  ac- 
quired by  the  defendant,  I  am  unable  to  render  a  perfect  account  There  is 
much  of  secret  history  connected  with  it,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  establish,  on. 
evidence  which  history  can  trust.  This  much  may  be  said,  for  it  rests  on  public 
grounds :  The  managers  brought  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric,  with  papers  and  wit- 
nesses to  the  trial ;  and  seemed  unhappily  to  think  that  rhetoric,  papers,  and 
witnesses,  were  enough.  They  brought  not  much  knowledge  of  those  grand 
pervading  principles  which  constitute  the  moral  and  rational  standard  of  all  that 
ought  to  be  law,  and  on  which  they  ought  to  have  grounded  themselves  stead- 
fastly and  immoveably  in  defiance  of  the  lawyers:  And  they  brought  little 
dexterity ;  so  that  the  lawyers  were  able  to  baffle,  and  insult,  and  triumph  over 
them,  at  almost  every  turn.  After  the  prosecution  was  rendered  unpopular,  the 
intemperance  of  the  tone  and  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  operated  strongly  as 
a  cause  of  odium ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  when  that  same  intemperance  was 
speedily  after  carried  to  greater  excess,  and  exerted  in  a  favourite  direction,  that 
is,  against  the  reformers  in  France,  it  became,  with  the  very  same  class  of  per- 
sons, an  object  of  the  highest  admiration  and  love.    The  favour  with  which  the 
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cause  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  known  to  be  viewed  in  the  highest  family  in  the  Chap.  IL 
kingdom,  could  not  be  without  a  powerful  effect  on  a  powerful  class.  The  \tq\ 
frequency  with  which  decisions  and  speeches,  favourable  to  him,  were  made  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  the  defence  which  he  received  from  the  great  hody  of  the 
lawyers ;  the  conversation  of  a  multitude  of  gentlemen  from  India,  who  mixed 
with  every  part  of  society ;  the  uncommon  industry  and  skill  with  which  a  great 
number  of  persons,  who  openly  professed  themselves  the  agents  or  friends  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  worked,  through  the  press  and  other  channels,  upon  the  public 
mind ;  and,  not  least,  the  disfavour  which  is  borne,  to  the  exposure  of  the  offences 
of  men  in  high  situations,  in  the  bosom  of  that  powerful  class  of  society  which 
furnishes  the  men  by  whom  these  situations  are  commonly  filled ;  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, united  to  others  which  are  less  known,  succeeded,  at  last,  in  making 
it  a  kind  of  fashion,  to  take  part  with  Mr.  Hastings,  and  to  rail  against  the 
accusers. 

In  the  present  speech  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  petition  which  it  echoed,  it 
surely  was,  on  his  part,  an  extraordinary  subject  of  complaint,  that,  between 
the  delivery  of  the  accusations,  and  the  delivery  of  his  defence,  a  long  period 
had  intervened ;  When  the  managers  had  from  the  beginning  most  earnestly 
contended  that,  immediately,  after  each  of  the  accusations,  he  should  make  his 
defence  upon  each;  and  he  himself  had  insisted,  and  victoriously  insisted,  that 
he  should  not. 

Of  the  delay,  one  part  was  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  charges  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence ;  the  one  comprehensive,  the  other  voluminous.  This  was 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  cause.  The  rest,  a  most  disgraceful  portion, 
was  owing  to  the  bad  constitution  of  the  tribunal,  and  its  bad  rules  of  procedure ; 
causes  of  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  very  careful  not  to  insinuate  a  complaint. 
The  whole  odium  of  the  accusation  fell,  as  it  was  intended  to  fall,  upon  the 
managers,  to  whom,  unless  guilty  of  delay,  which  was  never  alleged,  in  bring- 
ing forward  the  evidence,  not  a  particle  of  blame  under  this  head  belonged. 

When  Mr.  Hastings  desired  to  represent  the  hardship  as  unparalleled  in  his 
native  country  of  remaining  under  trial  during  four  years ;  he  was  very  little 
informed  of  the  dreadful  imperfections  of  the  law  of  that  country,  and  of  the 
time  which  any  poor  man,  that  is  the  far  greater  number  of  men,  is  liable  to 
remain,  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  every  comfort  which  wealth  can 
bestow  ;  but  in  the  most  loathsome  dungeons,  without  bread  sufficient  to  eat  or 
raiment  to  put  on,  before  trial  begins,  and  after  acquittal  is  pronounced.  In 
that  last  and  most  cruel  state  of  human  suffering,  there  was  at  that  time  no  limit 
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Book  VI.  to  the  number  of  years,  during  which,  without  guilt,  or  imputation  of  guilt,  a 
^^y*^  h**11  (^  a  debtor)  might  remain. 

The  strongest  To  prove  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  created  influence,  to  ensure  to  himself  by  the 
Se^buseof^  misapplication  of  the  public  money  a  corrupt  support,  five  instances  were  ad- 
moneyfor  the  ^uced '  a  coat***  of  opium,  granted  to  Mr.  Sulivan ;  an  illegal  traffic  in  opium, 
creation  of  in- for  the  alleged  purpose  of  remitting  the  money  of  creatures  and  dependants ; 

fluence.  &re«  __ 

theopium  con- undue  allowances  granted  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote;  a  contract  for  bullocks ;  and  two 
allowance  to  *  contracts  for  grain.  The  two  cases  to  which  the  greatest  suspicion  attaches  are 
Sir  E.  Coote.  t ke  ^j^n  contract ;  and  the  money  given  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote. 

With  regard  to  the  contract,  the  facts  are  shortly  these.  Mr.  Sulivan  was 
the  son  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors :  -He  was  a  very  young  man, 
with  little  experience  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  India,  and  no  experience  in  the 
business  of  opium  at  all :  The  Court  of  Directors  ordained,  that  all  contracts 
should  be  for  one  year  only,  and  open  to  competition :  The  opium  contract  was 
given  to  Mr.  Sulivan,  without  competition,  by  private  bargain,  and  not  for  one 
year  only,  but  four :  Mr.  Sulivan  possessed  the  office  of  Judge  Advocate ;  he 
was  further  appointed  Secretary  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  attended  him  on  his 
journey  to  the  Upper  Provinces :  He  could  not  therefore  attend  to  the  business 
of  the  contract,  and  he  sold  it :  He  sold  it  to  Mr.  Benn  for  a  sum  of  about 
40,000/. :  Mr.  Benn  sold  it  to  Mr.  Young  for  60,000/. :  And  Mr.  Young  con* 
fessed  that  he  made  from  it  an  ample  profit.  From  these  facts  the  managers 
inferred,  that  the  contract  was  given  at  an  unfair  price  to  Mr.  Sulivan,  for 
enabling  the  son  of  the  Chairman  to  make  a  fortune,  and  Mr.  Hastings  to  ensure 
the  father's  support. '  "  It  was  melancholy,9'  they  said,  "  to  see  the  first  Officer 
of  the  Company  at  home ;  and  their  first  Officer  abroad,  thus  combining  in  a 
system  of  corruption,  and  sharing  the  plunder  between  them." 

The  facts  adduced  on  the  other  side  were ;  that  the  rule  of  forming  the 
opium  contract  for  one  year,  and  openly,  had  long  been  dispensed  with,  and  for 
good  reasons,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Francis  himself;  that  a  more  favourable 
bargain  was  not  granted  to  Mr.  Sulivan  than  to  his  predecessor ;  and  that  Mr. 
Benn  and  Mr.  Young  owed  their  profits  to  their  own  peculiar  knowledge  of  the 
business. 

The  question  however  is  not  yet  answered,  why  it  was  given  to  a  man,  who, 
it  was  known,  could  not  keep  it ;  and  who  could  desire  it,  only  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  it  again  with  a  profit;  when  it  might  have  been  sold  to  the  best 
purchaser  at  once. 

In  the  case  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the  following  were  the  lacts :  That  16,000/. 
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per  annum  was  the  pay  allowed  him  by  the  Company,  and  ordered  to  stand  in  Chap.  II. 
lieu  of  all  other  emoluments :  That  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Governor-  ^^T"^ 
General  to  obtain  his  support  in  the  Council,  of  the  votes  of  which  he  would 
then  possess  a  majority :  That  shortly  after  his  arrival,  a  proposition;  introduced 
by  himself,  and  supported  by  the  Governor-General,  was  voted  in  the  Council, 
for  granting  to  him,  over  and  above  the  pay  to  which  he  was  restricted  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  a  sum  exceeding  18,000/.  per  annum,  under  the  name  of 
expenses  in  the  field :  That  the  General  began  immediately  to  draw  this  allow-* 
ance,  though  in  a  time  of  peace,  under  the  pretence  of  visiting  the  stations 
of  the  army :  That  the  burden  was  speedily  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
Company,  to  those  of  the  Nabob  Vizir,  by  the  General's  arrival  to  visit  the 
stations  of  the  army  in  Oude :  That  the  face  put  upon  the  matter  was,  to  charge 
the  payment  of  the  allowances  upon  the  Vizir,  only  while  the  General  was  in 
the  territory ;  but  that  in  fact  they  never  were  taken  off  so  long  as  the  General 
lived :  That  the  Court  of  Directors  condemned  these  allowances :  but  this  con- 
demnation was  disregarded,  and  the  allowances  paid  as  before. . 

The  facts  operating  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings  were ;  That  General  Stibbert, 
when  acting  as  Commander-in-Chief  only  for  a  time,  had,  partly  by  the  orders 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  partly  by  the  liberality  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  received  an  allowance  of  about  12,000/.  for  his  expenses  in  the  field: 
that  Sir  Eyre  Coote  represented  an  allowance,  equal  to  that  received  by  General 
Stibbert,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  save  him  from  loss,  when  subject  to  the 
expenses  of  the  field :  that,  notwithstanding  the  treaty,  expressly  confining  the 
demands  of  the  English  government  upon  the  Vizir  to  the  expense  of  one 
battalion  of  troops,  he  did  in  fact  pay  for  more,  because  more  were  by  his  con- 
sent employed  in  his  country,  the  whole  expense  of  which  (and  the  field  allow- 
ance to  the  General  when  at  those  stations  of  the  troops  were  stated  as  part  of 
that  expense)  he  was  called  upon  to  defray. 

Mr.  Hastings  further  alleged,  that  this  sum  was  paid  with  great  cheerfulness 
by  the  Vizir,  even  after  the  General  left  the  territory  of  Oude ;  that  the  General 
was  soon  after  called  to  Madras  to  oppose  Hyder  Ali;  that  his  death  was 
evidently  approaching ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  make  him 
throw  up  the  service  in  disgust,  by  telling  him  that  the  Court  of  Directors  con- 
demned the  allowance,  when  he  alone  could  save  the  British  interests  in  India 
from  that  destruction  with  which  they  were  threatened  by  Hyder. 

Upon  the  comparison  of  these  facts,  the  following  questions  remain  unan- 
swered: Why  not  postpone  the  allowance,  till  the  Directors  were  consulted? 
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Book  VI.  Why  give  the  General  6,000/.  per  annum  more  than  he  asked  ?  Why  make  the 
^~^£^  allowance  to  General  Stibbert,  whose  pay  was  only  7,500/.  per  annum,  a  rede  for 
a  man  whose  pay  was  16,000/.,  and  who  was  expressly  declared  to  have  received 
that  large  amount  in  lieu  of  all  other  emoluments  ?  It  is  further,  in  plain  language 
to  be  declared  (for  this  practice  of  governments  cannot  be  too  deeply  stamped 
with  infamy,)  that  it  was  hypocrisy,  and  hypocrisy  in  its  most  impudent  garb,  to 
hold  up  the  consent  of  the  Nabob,  as  a  screen  against  condemnation  and  punish- 
ment ;  when  it  is  amply  proved  that  the  Nabob  had  not  a  will  of  his  own ;  but 
waited  for  the  commands  of  the  Governor-General,  to  know  what,  on  any  occasion 
that  interested  the  Governor-General,  he  should  say  that  he  wished.  When  the 
•Governor-General  wished  to  lay  upon  the  Vizir  the  expense  of  a  greater  portion 
of  the  Company's  army,  than  was  contracted  for  by  treaty,  what  could  he  do  ? 
He  knew  it  was  better  for  him  to  submit  than  to  contest;  and  if  so,  it  was 
evidently  his  interest  to  afford  to  the  transaction  any  colour  which  the  Governor- 
General  might  suggest,  or  which  it  was  easy  to  see  would  best  answer  his  pur- 
poses.  Cheerfully  paid  by  the  Nabob!  no  doubt.  We  have  seen  the  Nabob 
eager  to  make  presents ;  presents  of  one  sum,  after  another,  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  the  great  man  on  whom  depended  the  favour  he  hoped,  or  the 
disfavour  he  dreaded;  at  the  time  when  he  was  complaining  that  his  family 
were  unprovided  with  bread.  At  the  very  time  when  he  is  said  to  have  cheerfully 
paid  nearly  two  crores  of  rupees  per  annum  to  Sir  Eyre,  he  was  writing  to  the 
Governor-General  the  most  pathetic  descriptions  of  the  misery  to  which  he  was 
reduced  by  the  exactions  of  the  English  government ;  and  declaring  that  *  the 
knife  had  now  penetrated  to  the  bone."  But  by  what  power  was  this  eagerness 
to  bribe  the  powerful  servants  of  the  Company  produced?  Could  it  be  regarded, 
in  any  sense,  as  a  voluntary  act,  the  fruit  of  benevolence  and  friendship  ?  Was 
it  not  extorted  by  what  may  truly  be  denominated  the  torture  of  his  dependance ; 
the  terror  of  those  evils  which  he  contemplated  in  the  displeasure  of  his  masters  ? 
It  is  infamous  to  speak  of  presents  from  a  man,  in  such  a  situation,  us  free  gifts. 
No  robbery  is  more  truly  coercion. 

Again :  the  allegation  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote  would  have  deserted  his  post  as  a 
soldier,  and  abandoned  his  country  in  a  moment  of  extreme  exigency,  upon  a 
question  of-18,000/.  per  annum ;  stamps  with  infamy,  either  the  character  of 
that  General  if  it  was  true,  and  it  is  not  without  appearances  to  support  it ;  or 
that  of  Mr.  Hastings,  if  it  was  false. 

On  the  rest  of  the  transactions,  charged  in  this  article  as  acts  of  delinquency, 
the  explanations  of  Mr.  Hastings  left  so  few  points  for  suspicion  remaining, 
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that,  aa  the  facts  in  themselves  are  not  material  to  the  history,  the  description  Chap.  II. 
of  them  would  be  of  little  advantage.  1791 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1791,  and  the  seventy-third  day  of  the  trial,  Sir  James  Proceedings 
St.  Clair  Erskine  was  heard  to  sum  up  the  evidence  upon  the  fourth  article  of  tne  prusecu- 
impeachment.  "  Then  the  managers  for  the  Commons  informed  the  House,  that, tiondowd- 
saving  to  themselves  all  their  undoubted  rights  and  privileges,  the  Commons 
were  content  to  rest  their  charge  here."  Mr.  Hastings  made  a  humble  address 
to  the  court,  and  alluding  to  his  last  petition  which  yet  lay  upon  the  table 
unconsidered,  he  implored  that,  if  the  prayer  of  that  petition  was  not  complied 
with,  he  might  be  allowed  to  appear,  at  least,  one  day  at  their  Lordships*  bar, 
before  the  end  of  the  present  session.  The  Lords  adjourned,  and  sent  a  message 
to  the  Commons,  from  their  own  house,  that  they  would  sit  again  on  the  2d  of 
June.  The  next  day  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  motion,  grounded  upon  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  requiring  only  fourteen  days  for  the  time  of  his  defence,  was 
made  by  one  of  the  peers,  for  an  address  to  the  King  that  he  would  not  prorogue 
the  parliament,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  trial.  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Hastings 
to  confine  his  defence  to  any  number  of  days  was  treated  by  Lord  Grenville  as 
absurd.  How  could  Mr.  Hastings  know  what  questions  would  arise  upon  evi- 
dence, and  how  much  time  their  Lordships  might  require  to  resolve  them; 
business  which  had  occupied  the  principal  part  of  the  time  that  had  already  been 
spent  ?  How  could  he  know  what  time  the  Commons  might  require  for  their 
evidence,  and  speeches  in  reply  ?  How  could  he  know  what  time  their  Lord- 
ships the  Judges  would  require  for  deliberation  on  the  evidence  which  they  had 
heard  ?  The  motion  was  rejected.* 

On  the  2d  of  June,  the  seventy-fourth  day  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Hastings  read  a  Mr.  Hastings 
written  paper,  containing  his  defence.  As  far  as  the  matter  of  it  was  any  thing  faS"9 de* 
in  answer  to  the  facts  which  have  been  charged  as  criminal,  or  tends  to  the 
demonstration  of  innocence,  it  has  either  been  already  adduced,  when  the  fact  or 
the  charge  was  exhibited;  or  will  hereafter  be  stated  when  the  evidence  is 
brought  forward  on  which  the  allegation  may  depend.  One  or  two  incidents  it 
is  instructive  to  mention. 

Mr.  Hastings  declared,  in  the  beginning  of  his  paper ;  that  if  his  judges  would 
only  then  come  to  a  decision,  he  would  wave  all  defence.  He  risked  nothing  by 
this  proposition ;  to  which  he  well  knew  that  the  Lords  would  not  consent.  But 
he  gained  a  great  deal  by  the  skill  with  which  his  declaration  insinuated  the 
hardship  of  delay. 

•  On  this  article  ef  charge,  see  printed  Minutes  of  Evidence,  ut  supra,  p.  1803—1458; 
History  of  Trial,  ut  supra,  part  iv.  p.  64— 60. 
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Book  VL  It  is  observable  that  most  of  the  ill-favoured  acts  of  Mr.  Hastings's  adminfetn*. 
v—^~-/  tion,  the  extermination  of  the  Rohillas,  the  expulsion  of  Cheyte  Sing,  the  seizure 
of  the  lands  and  treasures  of  the  Begums,  and  the  acceptance  of  presents,  were 
all  for  the  acquisition  of  money.  Though  Mr.  Hastings  insisted,  that  all  these 
acts  were  severally  justifiable  in  themselves,  without  the  plea  of  state  necessity, 
yet  state  necessity,  the  urgent  wants  of  the  Company,  are  given,  as  the  grand 
impelling  motive  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  every  one  of  them.  They  are 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hastings,  as  acts  which  saved  the  Company,  acts  without 
which,  according  to  him,  the  Company  must  have  perished.* 

Towards  the  end  of  his  defence^  he  rises  to  a  most  exulting  strain :  < 
"  To  the  Commons  of  England,  in  whose  name  I  afri  arraigned  for  desolating 
the  provinces  of  their  dominion  in  India,  I  dare  to  reply,  that  they  are,  and 
their  representatives  annually  persist  in  telling  them  so,  the  most  flourishing  of 
all  the  States  in  India — It  was  I  who  made  them  so. 

'  "  The  valour  of  others  acquired,  I  enlarged,  and  gave  shape  and  consistency 
to  the  dominion  which  you  hold  there ;  I  preserved  it:  I  sent  forth  its  armies 
with  an  effectual,  but  economical  hand,  through  unknown  and  hostile  regions,  to 
the  support  of  your  other  possessions ;  to  the  retrieval  of  one  from  degradation 
and  dishonour;  and  of  the  other,  from  utter  loss  and  subjection.  I  maintained 
the  wars  which  were  of  your  formation,  or  that  of  others,  not  of  mine.  I  won 
one  member  f  of  the  great  Indian  Confederacy  from  it  by  an  act  of  seasonable 
restitution ;  with  another  ±  I  maintained  a  secret  intercourse,  and  converted  him 
into  a  friend ;  a  third  §  I  drew  off  by  diversion  and  negotiation,  and  employed 
him  as  the  instrument  of  peace.— When  you  cried  out  for  peace,  and  your*  cries 
were  heard  by  those  who  were  the  object  of  it,  I  resisted  this,  and  every  other 
species  of  counteraction,  by  rising"  in  my  demands ;  and  accomplished  a  peace, 
and  I  hope  everlasting  one,  with  one  great  State ;  ||  and  I  at  least  afforded  the 
efficient  means  by  which  a  peace,  if  not  so  durable,  more  seasonable  at  least, 
was  accomplished  with  another.** 

'  '  u  I  gave  you  all,  and  you  have  rewarded  me  with  confiscation,  disgrace,  and 
a  life  of  impeachment? 

*  He  asserted,  «  The  resources  of  India  cannot,  in  time  of  war,  meet  the  expenses  of  India." 

He  denied  that  loans  could  be  obtained:  "  I  could  not  borrow  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  wants, 

during  the  late  war,  and  tax  posterity  to  pay  the  interest  of  my  loans.    The  resources  to  be 

.obtained  by  loans  (those  excepted  for  which  bills  upon  the  Company  were  granted,)  failed  early 

in  my  administration,  and  will  fail  much  earlier  in  Lord  Cornwallis's." 

f  The  Nizam.  %  Moodajee  Bonsla.  $  Madajee  Scindia. 

||  The  Mahrattas.  *  *  Tippoo  Sultan. 
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The  House  having  heard  his  address  adjourned  to  the  chamber  of  parliament,  Chap.  II., 
where  it  was  determined  they  should  proceed  with  the  impeachment  on  the  first  ^"TroT""*' 
Tuesday  in  the  next  session  of  parliament 

On  the  14th  day  of  February,  1792,  and  the  seventy-fifth  day  of  the  trial,  The  lawyers 
the  court  was  next  assembled.  Mr.  Law,  the  leading  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings,  the  part  of  the 
began  to  open  the  defence.  The  length  of  the  trial,  the  toils  of  the  Lords  in  de  endaDt* 
sustaining  the  burthen  of  judges,  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoner  under  the  evils 
of  delay,  of  misrepresentation,  of  calumny,  and  insult,  were  now  become 
favourite  and  successful  topics,  well  remembered  both  by  Mr.  Hastings  and 
his  counsel.  A  mischievous  prejudice  was  hatched;  that  of  all  these  evils, 
the  prosecution  itself  was  the  cause ;  as  if  crimes  of  the  nature  of  those  im- 
puted to  Mr.  Hastings  were  crimes  of  which  k  is  easy  to  establish  the  proof; 
as  if  the  prosecution  of  such  crimes,  apt  to  be  the  most  hurtful  of  all  crimes, 
were  an  evil,  not  a  good ;  as  if  those  by  whom  that  service  is  powerfully  and 
faithfully  rendered  were  among  the  enemies,  not  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
mankind !  Mr.  Hastings,  it  may  be  said,  committed  no  crimes.  Be  it  so.  Yet 
it  will  not  be  disputed  that  he  committed  acts  which  looked  so  much  like  crimes, 
that  it  was  fit  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  send  them,  as  it  did,  to  their  trial : 
it  was  fit  in  the  managers  to  adduce  such  evidence  as  they  believed  would  make 
known  the  facts ;  to  accompany  that  evidence  with  such  observations  as  they 
thought  best  adapted  to  discover  its  application  and  force;  and  to  resist  such 
attempts  as  they  conceived  were  made  to  prevent  the  exhibition  and  accurate 
appreciation  of  evidence,  and  hence  the  disclosure  and  conviction  of  guilt.  .  What- 
ever time  was  necessary  for  this,  was  legitimately  and  meritoriously  bestowed. 
It  has  not  been  attempted  to  be  proved,  that  the  managers  consumed  one  instant 
of  time  that  was  not  employed  in  these  necessary  functions.  The  number  of 
hours  so  consumed  was  not  great.  Of  all  the  rest,  the  court  and  the  defendant 
were  the  cause;  and  upon  the  delay,  which  they  themselves  produced,  they 
laboured  to  defame,  or  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  had  the  effect  of  defaming,  the 
prosecution  of  all  complicated  offences ;  in  other  words,  of  creating  impunity  for 
the  whole  class  of  great  and  powerful  offenders. 

Though  blame,  and  even  ridicule,  and  insult,  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
managers,  for  the  length  of  their  speeches,  Mr.  Law  consumed  three  whole  days 
with  the  speech  in  which  he  made  the  general  opening  of  the  defence.  After  he 
had  finished,  the  opening  was  begun  by  Mr.  Plumer  on  the  first  article  of 
impeachment,  the  charge  relating  to  Benares,  and  with  his  speech  he  occupied 
five  days.    It  was  not  till  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  eighty-third  day  of  the  trial, 
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Book  VI.  that  the  defensive  evidence  began  to  be  adduced.     The  mass  of  evidence  given 
^~v-™"^  in  defence  was  still  greater  than  that  presented  by  the  managers.    Appendix 


1793. 


included,  it  occupies  nearly  twice  as  many  pages  of  the  printed  minutes.  Of 
this  mass  very  little  was  new,  excepting  some  parole  evidence,  chiefly  intended 
to  prove  that  there  was  disaffection,  and  preparations  for  rebellion,  on  the  part  of 
Cheyte  Sing,  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hastings  at  Benares.  The  evidence 
completely  fails.  That  Mr.  Hastings  believed  in  nothing  like  rebellion  is  evident 
from  his  conduct.  Besides;  would  the  proper  punishment  for  rebellion  have 
been  a  fine  of  fifty  lacs  ? 

In  making  objections  to  evidence,  the  managers  were  only  less  active  than 
Mn  Law.  .  One  thing  may  be  said  against  them ;  and  one  thing  for  them.  It 
was  inconsistent  in  them  to  follow  a  course,  which  they  had  made  a  ground  of 
complaint  against  their  opponents.  But  as  their  opponents  had  seized  the 
benefit  of  a  particular  instrument,  it  would  have  been  to  place  themselves,  by 
their  own  act,  in  a  state  of  inequality  and  disadvantage,  had  they  refused  to 
defend  themselves  by  the  same  weapons  with  which  they  were  assailed.  There 
was  no  instance  of  exclusion  which  falls  not  under  some  of  the  heads,  on  which 
reflections  have  already  been  adduced. 

Mr.  Dallas,  of  Counsel  for  the  defendant,  was  then  heard  to  sum  up  the 
evidence  on  this  head  of  the  defence ;  and  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  three 
days  with  his  speech.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished,  the  House  adjourned  to  the 
chamber  of  parliament ;  and  agreed  to  proceed  in  the  trial  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament  * 

Though  parliament  re-assembled  on  the  13th  of  December,  1792,  the  House 
qf  Lords  did  not  resume  proceedings  in  the  trial  till  the  15th  day  of  February, 
1793.  This  was  the  ninety-sixth  day  of  the  trial.  Mr.  Law  opened  the 
defence,  otr  the  charge  relative  to  the  Begums  of  Oude,  in  a  speech  two  days 
long.  He  [began  "  with,"  says  the  historian  of  the  trial,  "  a  very  affecting 
introduction ;  in  which  he  stated  that  the  situation  of  his  oppressed  client  was 
such,  as,  he  believed,  no  human  being,  in  a  civilized  nation,  had  ever  before 
experienced ;  and  which,  he  hoped,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  no  person 
would  ever  again  experience."  The  moral,  was ;  that  the  prosecution  which 
produced  so  much  oppression  was  a  wicked  thing ;  that  the  managers,  who  were 
the  authors  of  it,  were  the  oppressors ;  and  that  the  defendant,  who  bore  the 
oppression,  no  matter  for  the  allegations  of  his  oppressors,  deserved  benevolence 

*  See,  for  this  head  of  the  trial,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  ut  supra,  p.  1465—1822;  Hist,  of 
the  Trial,  part  v. 
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and  support,  not  condemnation  and  punishment    In  this  lamentation,  therefore,   Chap.  II. 
of  the  lawyer,  the  force  of  a  multitude  of  fallacies,  which  his  auditors,  he      yj£s 
knew,  were  well  prepared  to  imbibe,  were  involved ;  and  a  variety  of  unjust 
and  mischievous  ideas,  though  not  expressed,  were  effectually  conveyed. 

Of  the  evidence  tendered,  on  this  part  of  jthe  defence,  the  re&ult  has  already 
been  fully  adduced.    During  the  delivery  of  it  only  one  incident  occurred,  of 
which  the  importance  would  compensate  description.    On  the  third  of  the  days  Another  pa- 
allotted  to  the  delivery  and  receipt  of  the  evidence,  on  which  day  the  managers  from  Mr.  Ha*t- 
had  been  minute  and  tedious  in  their  cross  examination,  Mr.  Hastings  madelsXertof* 
another  address  to  the  Court    The  benefit  derived  from  his  former  attempts,  delftJ- 
and  from  the  pathetic  exordiums  of  the  Counsel,  encouraged  repetition.    "  He 
said  it  was  with  pain,  with  anxiety,  but  with  the  utmost  deference,  that  he 
claimed  to  be  indulged  in  a  most  humble  request  that  he  had  to  make ;  which 
request  was,  that  their  Lordships  would,  in  their  great  wisdom,  put  as  speedy  a 
termination  to  this  severe  and  tedious  trial,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would 
admit"    His  expense,,  and  the  loss  of  witnesses  by  delay,  were  the  hardships  of 
which,  on  this -occasion,  he  principally  complained     He  took  special  care,  how- 
ever, to  inform  the  Court,  that  though  "  it  was  well  known  there  had  been 
great  and  notorious  delays ;  in  no  moment  of  vexation,  or  impatience,  had  he 
imputed  those  delays  to  their  Lordships."  *    True,  indeed !  That  would  have 
been  a  course,  most  inconsistent  with  his  kind  of  wisdom.    On  the  25th  of  April, 
the  evidence  was  closed ;  Mr.  Plomer  began  to  sum  it  up ;  and  continued  his 
speech  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  the  2d  and  6th  of  May,  the  next  three  days 
of  the  trial,  f 

On  the  9th  of  May,  which  was  the  111th  day  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Dallas  began 
to  open  the  defence  on  as  much  as  had  been  insisted  upon  by  the  managers,  of 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  fourteenth  articles  of  impeachment.  His  speech  con- 
tinued four  days.  On  the  second  day  of  the  speech,  when  the  Lords  returned  The  same, 
to  the  chamber  of  parliament,  another  petition  was  presented  to  them  from 
Mr.  Hastings,  urging  again  the  hardship  of  his  case,  and  presenting  a  most 
humble  prayer  for  the  termination  of  his  trial  during  the  present  session  of 
parliament  Not  satisfied  with  this ;  as  soon  as  Mr.  Dallas  had  brought  his 
opening  speech  to  a  close,  Mr.  Hastings  made  a  short  address  to  the  Court, 
which  he  read  from  a  paper.    Describing  his  state  of  suspense  as  "  become 

*  Hist,  of  the  Trial,  ut  supra,  part  ri.  p.  42. 

t  Minutes,  ut  supra,  p.  182S— 2090;  Hist,  ut  supra,  part  vi.  p.  3ft— 55. 
*TOL.  III.  S 
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Pqok  VI.  almost  insupportable,",  he  stated  his  resolution  to  abridge  the  matter  of  his 

~^*^  defence,  both  on  the  above  articles,  and  also  the  fourth,  relating  to  influence, 

in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  able  to  deliver  it  in  three  days,  that  the  managers  for 

the  Commons  might  have  time  to  conclude  their  reply  during  the  present  session. 

With  respect  to  a  declaration,  in  this  address,  that,  for  eminent  services  to  his 

country,  he  had  been  rewarded  with  injustice  and  ingratitude,  Mr  Burke  said,  it 

was  for  the  Lords  to  consider  the  propriety  of  such  a  speech,  as  applied  by  a 

culprit  at  their  bar  to  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain ;  and  he  entered  a  caveat 

against  the  proposal  of  the  defendant  to  deprive  himself  of  any  thing  due  to  his 

defence ;  since  he  might  thus  be  cunningly  providing  for  himself  a  plea,  that, 

had  he  not  omitted  his  evidence,  the  proof  of  his  innocence  would  have  been 

rendered  complete. 

The  remit-  Of  the  evidence  brought  forward  under  those  several  heads,  the  only  material 

Hastings  ex-  '  point,  which  has  not  been  already  presented  to  view,  is  that  relating  to  the 

plained.         remittances  of  the  defendant.     It  appeared  that  238,757/.  had  been  remitted 

throtigh  the   Company  in   the  name  of  Mr.   Hastings.     Mr   Woodm&n,  his 

attorney,  swore,  that  the  greater  part  of  this  waa  remitted  for  t>ther  persons ; 

and  that  the  sum  remaining  in  his  hands,  as  the  property  of  Mr.  Hastings,  at 

the  time  of  his  return,  was  72,463/. 

A  large  mass  of  attestations  of  good  behaviour,  and  of  plauditory  addresses 
from  India,  were  presented.  But  these  proved  only  one  of  two  things ;  either 
that  the  prisoner  deserved  them ;  or  that  the  authors  of  them  were  under  an 
influence  sufficient  to  produce  them  without  his  deserviugs.  That  the  latter 
was  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  whatever  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  former. 
Sir  Elijah  Impey  said,  in  a  letter  from  India  produced  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, "  that  addresses  are  procured  in  England  through  influence,  in  India 
through  force."  Viewing  the  matter  more  correctly,  we  may  decide  that  there 
is  a  mixture  of  the  force  and  the  influence  in  both  places.  And  Mr.  Burke 
justly  described  the  people  of  India,  when  he  said ;  "  The  people  themselves, 
on  whose  behalf  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  take  lip  this  remedial  and  pro- 
tecting prosecution,  are  naturally  timid.  Their  spirits  are  broken  by  the  arbi- 
trary power  usurped  over  them;  and  claimed  by  the  delinquent,  as  his  law.* 
They  are  ready  to  flatter  the  power  which  they  dread.  They  are  apt  to  look 
for  favour,  by  covering  those  vices  in  the  predecessor,  which  they  fear  the  suc- 
cessor may  be  disposed  to  imitate.  They  have  reason  to  consider  complaints, 
as  means,  not  of  redress,  but  of  aggravation,  to  their  sufferings.  And  when 
they  shall  ultimately  hear,  that  the  ntfure  of  the  British  laws,  and  the  rules  of 
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its  tribunals  are  such,  as  by  no  care  or  study,  cither  they  or  even  the  Commons  Chap.  11.^ 
of  Great  Britain,  who  take  up  their  cause,  can  comprehend,  but  which,  in  ^^"^ 
effect  and  operation,  leave  than  unprotected,  and  render  those  who  oppress  them 
secure  in  their  spoils,  they  must  think  still  worse  of  British  justice,  than  of  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  Company's  servants.  They  will  be  for  ever,  what  for 
the  greater  part  they  have  hitherto  been,  inclined  to  compromise  with  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  magistrates,  as  a  screen  against  that  violence  from  which  the 
laws  afford  them  no  redress."  * 

When  the  evidence  was  closed,  instead  of  summing  it  up  by  means  of  his 
Counsel,  Mr.  Hastings  himself  addressed  the  Court.  r-The  object  was  fourfold ; 
First,  to  make,  under  an  appeal  to  Heaven,  a  solemn  asseveration,  of  having 
in  no  instance  intentionally  sacrificed  his  public  trust  to  his  private  interest ; 
Secondly,  a  similar  asseveration,  that  Mr.  Woodman  received  all  the  remittances 
which  during  the  period  of  his  administration  he  had  made  to  Europe,  and  that 
at  no  time  had  his  whole  property  ever  amounted  to  more  than  100,000/. ; 
Thirdly,  to  make  a  strong  representation  of  the  great  necessities  of  the  state, 
for  the  relief  of  which  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  irregular  supplies  for  which 
he  was  accused;  Fourthly,  to  charge  the  managers  with  a  design  to  retaid 
the  decision  in  the  trial  till  another  year,  and  to  entreat  the  Lords  to  resist 
them. 

Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox  thought  it  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  great 
freedom  with  which  the  defendant  was  at  last  emboldened  to  speak  of  the 
managers  for  the  Commons ;  to  repel  the  /Charge  of  procrastination  so  confi- 
dently thrown  upon  them ;  and  to  challenge  the  proof  that  one  single  moment 
of  unnecessary  delay  had  been  created  by  them. 

The  defence  was  finished  on  Tuesday  the   28th  of  May,  1793.    On  the  Proceedings 
return  of  the  House  to  the  chamber  of  parliament,  they  agreed,  after  a  long  SSe^efence,0 
discussion,  to  adjourn  further  proceedings  on  the  trial  till  Wednesday  se'nnight. dowd* 
When  this  resolution  was  communicated  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Burke 
rose.     He  first  contended,  that,  considering  the  mass  of  evidence  which  it  was 
necessary  to  digest,  the  time  was  not  sufficient  to  prepare  the  reply.     He  next 
animadverted,  in  a  style  of  severity,  upon  the  appeals,  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  calculated  to  bring  odium  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    A  line  of  conduct  had  been  pursued,  which  brought  affronts  upon  the 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (which  Committee  were  the  managers) 
appointed  5th  March,  1794,  to  report  on  certain  matters  in  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
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Book  YL  managers,  the  servants  of  the  House.    He  said,  that  the  managers  had  been 

,*"~^~-"'  calumniated. 

1793. 
Proceedings        In  this,  he  alluded  to  an  incident  of  rather  an  extraordinary  nature.    On  the 

of  Common  25t^  °^  May,  when  Mr.  Burke  was  cross-examining  Mr.  Auriol,  and  pushing 
^ml\^mr  the  ™tx*ess  **&  s?me  severity,  and  at  considerable  length,  the  Archbishop  of 
AUrc!?b?fhhe  r^01**  W^°  ^a^  already  signalized  his  impatience  during  the  cross-examina- 
York.  tions  performed  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  whose  son,  Mr.  Markham,  had  been  in  high 

"employments  under  Mr.  Hastings  in  India,  "  started  up,"  says  the  historian  of 
the  trial,  "  with  much  feeling ;  and  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  silently  to 
listen  to  the  illiberal  conduct  of  the  manager :  That  he  examined  the  witness, 
as  if  he  were  examining,  not  a  gentleman,  but  a  pick-pocket :  That  the  ilK- 
berality,  and  the  inhumanity  of  the  managers,  in  the  course  of  this  long  trial, 
could  not  be  exceeded  by  Marat  and  Robespierre,  had  the  conduct  of  the  trial 
been  committed  to  them."  Mr.  Burke,  with  great  dignity,  and  great  presence 
of  mind,  replied,  "  I  have  not  heard  one  word  of  what  has  been  spoken,  and  I 
r  shall  act  as  if  I  had  not."  Upon  reading  the  printed  minutes  of  the  evidence 
with  due  care,  I  perceive  that  Mr.  Burke  treated  the  witness  as  an  unwilling 
witness,  which  he  evidently  was ;  as  a  witness  who,  though  incapable  of  perjury, 
was  yet  desirous  of  keeping  back  whatever  was  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Hasings, 
and  from  whom  information  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Hastings,  if  he  possessed  it, 
must  be  extorted  by  that  sort  of  coercion  which  it  is  of  the  nature  and  to  the 
very  purpose  of  cross-examination .  to  apply.  Of  the  tones  employed  by  Mr. 
Burke,  the  mere  reader  of  the  minutes  cannot  judge ;  but  of  the  questions  there 
set  down,  there  is  not  one  which  approaches  to  indecorum,  or  makes  one  undue 
insinuation.  It  was  the  right  reverend  prelate,  therefore,  who  betrayed  an 
intemperance  of  mind,  which  as  ill  accorded  with  the  justice  of  the  case,  as 
with  the  decencies  of  either  his  judicial  or  his  sacerdotal  character. 

Alluding  to  that  outrage,  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  an  investigation  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  managers  was  indispensable;  that  to  render  such  investigation 
answerable  to  its  end,  the  utmost  possible  publicity  should  be  given ;  and  that  for 
this  purpose  he  should  move  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  before  which 
he  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  managers  had  neither  protracted  the  trial  by 
unnecessary  delay,  nor  shortened  it  to  the  frustration  of  justice. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  preferred  a  select  committee  to  inquire  and 
report ;  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  would  retard  the  business  of  the 
country.  In  this  proposal  all  parties  finally  acquiesced,  and  the  committee  was 
formed. 
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A  discussion  then  took  place,  on  a  report  of  the  words  of  the  Archbishop,  Chap.  II. 
which  had  been  published  in  one  of  the  prints  of  the  day.  But,  information  ^^T""-' 
being  communicated  that  the  prelate  had  just  sustained  a  severe  calamity  in  the 
*J—  loss  of  his  daughter,  the  subject  was  dropped.  Mr.  Burke,  with  characteristic 
'  propriety,  recommended  to  the  House  to  overlook  the  offence  of  the  dignified 
speaker,  the  real  offender ;  but  to  prosecute  the  poor  publisher,  for  a  libel :  No- 
body attended  to  his  wretched  suggestion. 

The  next  day,  May  the  29th,  when  the  Lords  were  informed  by  a  message  Dispute  about 
from  the  Commons,  that  more  time  was  required  to  prepare  for  the  reply,  they  pare  therepiy. 
agreed  to  proceed  with  the  trial  on  Monday  se'nnight. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  30th,  the  report  from  the  Committee  was* 
bi ought  up;  and  a  motion  was  made  that  a  further  day  be  desired  to  make  the 
reply.  A  debate,  ensued ;  the  House  divided  ;  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  two  to  one. 

<  Mr.  Burke  then  moved,  "  That  the  managers  be  required  to  prepare  and  lay 
before  the  House  the  state  of  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
Esq. ;  to  relate  the  circumstances  attending  it,,  and  to  give  their  opinion,  and 
make  observations  on  the  same,  in  explanation  of  those  circumstances." 

This  motion  was  opposed  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings.  "  Mr.  Burke,"  says 
the  historian  of  the  impeachment,  "  called  loudly  upon  the  justice  of  the  House, 
either  to  dismiss  him  from  their  service  as  a  manager  of  this  impeachment,  or 
allow  him  to  defend  himself  from  the  aspersions  which  had  been  thrown  upon  his 
character.  Mr.  Dundas  thought  it  would  be  prudent  in  the  Right  Honourable 
Manager  to  withdraw  his  motion ;  though,  if  he  persisted  in  it,  he  would  give 
him  his  vote.  He  agreed  perfectly  with  him,  that  the  managers  had  great  cause 
of  complaint.  But  he  trusted  it  would  not  be  so  in  future.  The  motion  might, 
in  its  consequences,  lead  to  a  misunderstanding,  that  would  be  fatal  to  the 
impeachment  Mr.  Wyndham  thought  the  managers  had  been  so  ill-treated, 
that  the  House  ought  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  asserting  its  dignity  and  privileges. 
It  had  been  said,  No  insults,  perhaps,  would  be  offered  in  future.  He  hoped  there 
would  not  But  the  managers  might  be  treated  in  such  a  way,  that  they  might 
fed  themselves  hurt,  while  yet  the  House  could  not  interfere.  Mr.  Pitt,  moved 
by  the  reasons  urged  by  Mr.  Dundas,  proposed  that  the  previous  question  be 
admitted  by  the  Right  Honourable  Manager;  but  said,  that  he  was,  notwith- 
standing, so  well  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  asserted,  that  he  would 
vote  with  him,  if  he  refused  to  withdraw  his  motion."  On  a  division  of  the 
House,  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  four. 
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Book  VI.  On  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  June,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Grey,  having  affirmed  the  impossibility  of  being  ready  on  Monday  to  reply  to  a 
mass  of  evidence  which  was  not  yet  printed,  and  the  further  impossibility,  at  so 
late  a  period  of  the  session,  of  going  through  with  the  remaining  business  of  the 
trial,  without  compromising  the  claims  of  justice,  said,  "  he  should  be  ready  in  his 
place  the  next  day,  to  move  for  a  message  to  the  Lords,  to  adjourn  further  pro- 
ceedings in  the  trial  till  the  next  session  of  parliament,  when  the  Commons 
would  be  ready  to  proceed  day  by  day  till  final  judgment  should  be  given,  if  their 
Lordships  thought  fit." 

Mr.  Wigley,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  who  had  signalized  his 
zeal  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  "  opposed  the  motion,"  says  the  historian  of  the 
trial,  "  as  prejudicial  to  the  justice  and  character  of  the  House ;  and  which,  if 
passed,  would  carry  with  it  such  a  marked  wish  for  delay,  as  would  render 
impeachments  detestable." 

Mr.  Dundas,  as  he  spoke  with  more  courage,  so  he  spoke  to  the  point  more 
correctly  than  any  other  man  who  spoke  upon  this  occasion.  u  If  he  thought  the 
motion  could  operate  unjustly  upon  the  defendant,  he  should  be  as  ready,"  he 
said,  "  as  any  one  to  give  it  his  negative ;  but  sending  the  managers  unprepared 
to  reply,  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  complete  loss  of  the  time  so 
misapplied.  Much  had  been  said  of  delay.  But  to  whom  was  that  delay  impu- 
table ?  Not,  in  any  degree,  to  that  House,  or  to  the  managers ;  against  whom 
such  insinuations  were  neither  just,  nor  generous,  from  those  gentlemen  who  had 
negatived  a  proposition,  made  by  the  managers  on  a  former  day,  for  stating  the 
whole  facts  on  the  trial,  to  exculpate  themselves  from  every  shadow  of  founda- 
tion for  such  a  charge.  He  also  observed,  that  the  cry  against  delay  had  been 
uniformly  raised  at  the  dose  of  a  session.  Why  it  was  not  made  at  an  early 
period,  when  propositions  might  have  been  brought  forward  to  expedite  the 
proceedings,  he  left  the  House  to  form  their  own  opinion.  If,  however,  there  was 
any  delay  in  the  trial,  it  lay,  he  cared  not  who  heard  him,  or  where  his  declara- 
tion might  be  repeated,  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Lords*" 

On  a  division,  however,  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  66  to  61.  Mr. 
Burke  immediately  gave  notice,  that,  in  consequence  of  these  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings, he  should  next  day  submit  a  motion  to  the  House,  which  he  deemed 
absolutely  necessary  for  their  honour,  dignity,  and  character.  On  that  day, 
Friday,  the  7th  of  June,  Mr.  Grey  expressed  his  wish  to  the  House,  that  they 
would  accept  of  his  resignation,  as  a  manager*  It  was  his  duty  to  reply  to  the 
defence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  on  the  first  article  of  the  impeachment.    But  it  was 
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impossible  for  him  to  be  ready  on  Monday.     In  this  distress  he  applied  to  the   Chap.  II. 

House  for  instruction.     After  some  conversation,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  ^-v-"— ^ 

1794. 
Dundas,  to  apply  once  more  to  the  Lords  for  delay.     While  this  was  debated, 

strangers  were  excluded.     The  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  82  to  46. 

On  Monday,  the  10th  of  June,  a  petition  to  the  Lords  was  presented  from 
Mr.  Hastings,  remonstrating  against  the  application  for  delay.  His  language 
bow  waxed  exceedingly  strong.  "  He  could  not  but  regard  the  further  adjourn- 
ment required,  as  derogatory  to  those  rights  which  belong  to  him,  and  as  war- 
ranted by  no  grounds  of  reason  or  justice  applicable  to  the  case."  He  argued, 
that  the  time  which  had,  been  allowed  for  preparation  was  quite  sufficient ;  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  his  defence  had  been  long  familiar  to 
the  managers. — This  allegation  was  true ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  have  been  long 
familiar  with  a  great  mass  of  evidence ;  and  another  thing  to  be  able  to  speak 
upon  it ;  and  to  show  accurately  the  force  with  which  it  applies  to  all  the  parts 
of  a  complicated  question.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Hastings,  not 
perhaps  unnatural,  to  accuse  his  prosecutors,  should  have  made  him  forget  that 
the  world  would  see  and  feel  this  distinction.  Not  only  was  a  very  intense  pro- 
cess of  thought  necessary  to  determine  with  precision  what  should  be  done  with 
every  portion  of  so  vast  an  aggregate  of  evidence ;  but  the  labour  was  immense 
to  fix  every  portion,  and  that  which  was  to  be  done  with  it,  in  the  memory  ;  a 
task  which  could  not  be  performed  till  the  very  time  arrived  when  the  tongue 
was  immediately  to  deliver  what  the  memory  contained. 

Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  zeal  for  the  defendant,  moved  the  House  to  give  notice 
to  the  Commons,  that  the  Lords  would  proceed  on  the  trial  on  Wednesday  next. 
Lord  Abingdon  said,  "  to  refuse  the  application  of  the  Commons  would  bring  a 
national  censure  on  the  House."  He  asked,  "  Do  your  Lordships  mean,  by  a 
side  wind,  or  some  other  manoeuvre,  to  get  rid  of  this  trial  ?  "  Lord  Grenville, 
then  rising,  proposed  an  amendment,  that  instead  of  "  Wednesday  next,"  these 
words  should  be  inserted,  "the  second  Tuesday  in  the  next  session  of  parliament." 
After  some  explanation  and  debate,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
48  to  21* 

The  proceedings  on  the  trial  were  resumed  by  the  House   of  Lords,  on  Proceedings 
Thursday  the  13th  of  February,  1794,  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  day  of mwPJm 
the  trial.     The  counsel  for  the  defendant  having  requested  to  take  the  evidence 
of  Lord  CornwaBis,  who  had  just  arrived  from  India;  and  the  managers  having 

#  Minutes,  ut  supra,  p.  2090—2323 ;  Hist  of  Trial,  ut  supra,  part  vi.  p.  55—78. 
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Book  VI.  given  their  assent,  not  as  to  a  right,  but  an  indulgence,  the  Lords  adjourned  the 
v~^7*^  trial  to  Wednesday  nekt.  "  The  delay,"  says  the  historian  of  the  trial,  "  was 
"  occasioned  by  complaisance  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  who,  it  was  supposed,  might 
want  time  to  refresh  his  memory,  with  the  perusal  of  official  papers,  before  he 
appeared  in  the  character  of  a  witness  in  the  impeachment*  This  was  an 
abundant  allowance  for  refreshing  the  memory  of  a  witness,  compared  with  the 
time  to  which  the  Lords  and  the  prisoner  at  their  bar  contended,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  preceding  session,  for  restricting  the  managers  in  making  ready  for 
the  reply.  In  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  Noble  Marquis, %  the  trial 
was  further  postponed  to  the  24th,  and  then  to  the  25th  of  the  same  month; 
when  it  was  announced  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  indisposition  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  he  waved  the  benefit  of  his  evidence. 
The  managers  expressed  their  readiness  to  permit  his  Lordship  to  be  examined 
at  any  period  during  the  remainder  of  the  trial;  and  at  the  same  time  alluded  to 
the  arrival  of  another  gentleman,  Mr.  Larkins,  whose  testimony,  when  it  was 
not  obtainable,  Mr.  Hastings  had  described  as  calculated  to  be  of  the  utmost 
service  to  him,  but,  to  their  great  surprise,  showed  no  inclination  to  avail  himself 
of  it,  now  when  it  was  at  his  command.  Mr.  Law  said  he  disdained  to  accept 
for  his  client,  as  a  boon,  the  power  which  was  his  right  of  adducing  evidence  at 
any  period  of  his  trial ;  that  his  client  rested  his  defence  upon  the  grounds  already 
adduced,  and  was  not  accountable  to  any  man  for  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  call  or  not  to  call  any  man  as  a  witness.  Mr.  Law  forgot,  or  wished  his 
hearers  to  forget,  that  the  question  was  not  about  accountability,  but  about 
evidence  ;  whether  by  not  calling  Mr.  Larkins,  whose  absence  he  had  formerly 
deplored,  he  did  not  render  the  sincerity  of  that  lamentation  doubtful,  and  add  to 
the  circumstantial  evidence  against  a  cause,  for  the  defence  of  which  so  much 
artifice  was  employed :  The  proper  business  of  Mr,  Law  would  have  been  to 
show,  if  he  could,  that  for  such  inferences,  however  natural,  the  fact  of  not  calling 
now  for  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Larkins  did  not  afford  any  ground. 
Evidence  ex-  The  managers  produced  evidence  to  rebut  the  defence  on  the  Benares  charge, 
cause  notdi-  It  had  been  stated,  that  if  Mr.  Hastings  acted  wrong  in  the  demands  which  he 
j^L7e*t  made  upon  Cheyte  Sing,  Mr,  Francis  concurred  with  him.  The  managers  pro- 
dence  given     posed  to  call  Mr,  Francis,  to  show  that  he  did  not.     The  counsel  for  the 

on  the  part  of  r 

the  defence,  defendant  objected.  They  affirmed,  that  on  the  reply,  the  prosecutor  was  enti- 
tled to  bring  evidence  for  one  purpose  only  ;  that  of  rebutting  evidence  adduced 
on  the  defence :  If  not  for  this  purpose,  it  ought  to  have  been  given  at  first,  to 
enable  the  defendant  to  meet  it  in  his  defence.-*-This  was  rather  inconsistent 
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with  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Law,  when,  alluding  to  the  offer  of  the  managers  to  Chap.  IL 
permit  the  examination  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Mr.  Larkins,  he  claimed  for  his  **— v— ' 
client  a  right  to  bring  any  evidence  at  any  period  of  the  trial.  The  objection 
about  meeting  such  evidence,  on  the  defence,  might  be  answered,  by  granting, 
which  would  be  due,  a  power  of  meeting  new  matter  of  crimination,  by  new 
matter  of  defence.  The  objection  is,  that  this  would  tend  to  delay ;  but  so  it 
would,  if  the  same  matter  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  added  respectively 
to  the  matter  of  crimination  and  that  of  defence ;  and  it  would  always  be  a 
question,  to  be  left  to  the  court,  whether  the  importance  of  the  evidence  was 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  inconvenience  and  delay ;  and  whether  any  thing 
sinister  was  indicated  by  giving  it  after,  rather  than  before,  the  defence.  Mr. 
Burke  made  a  speech,  in  disparagement  of  the  lawyers'  rules  of  evidence ;  which 
he  said  were  very  general,  very  abstract,  might  be  learned  by  a  parrot  he  had 
known,  in  one  half  hour,  and  repeated  by  it  in  five  minutes ;  might  be  good  for 
the  courts  below ;  but  must  not  shackle  parliament,  which  claimed  a  right  to 
«very  thing,  without  exclusion,  or  exception,  which  was  of  use  to  throw  light  on 
the  litigated  point. 

After  a  dispute,  which  lasted  for  the  greater  part  of  two  days,  the  Commons  Mr.  Burke 
were  informed,  that  it  was  not  competent  for  them  to  adduce  the  evidence  pro*  pSbsof  de- 
posed.    Mr.  Burke  again  complained  bitterly  of  the  want  of  publicity  in  the  nounoS^itb- 
deliberations  which  led  to  the  decisions,  and  the  ignorance  in  which  the  managers  out  the 
were  held  of  the  reasons  on  which  they  were  grounded.     It  was  thus  impossible 
they  could  know  before-hand  whether  a  piece  of  evidence,  which  presented  itself 
to  them  as  important,  would,  or  would  not,  be  admitted  by  the  Lords.     This 
refusal  of  reasons  was  one  of  the  causes  of  that  delay,  of  which  so  many  com- 
plaints had  been  raised.     Lord  Radnor  having  interrupted  him,    as  arguing 
against  a  decision  of  the  House,  Mr.  Burke  said,  "  What  he  asked  from  the 
House  was  publicity  in  its  decisions  on  questions  of  law,  and  a  communication  of 
the  grounds  on  which  it  formed  those  decisions.     He  had  condescended  to  ask 
this  as  a  favour,  when.be  might  have  claimed  it  as  a  right'9    Mr.  Law  said,  he 
would  not  waste  a  moment  of  their  Lordships'  time,  in  supporting  a  judgment  of 
the  House,  which,  being  founded  on  a  rule  of  law,  wanted  no  other  support. 
Mr.  Burke  replied,  that  "  he  had  been  accustomed  to  insolent  observations  from 
the  counsel ;  who,  to  do  them  justice,  were  as  prodigal  of  bold  assertions  as  they 
were  sparing  of  arguments."     Before  the  Court  adjourned  for  deliberation,  Mr. 
Hastings  again  addressed  them,  enumerated  the  miseries  of  delay,  prayed  for 
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Book  VL  expedition,  and,  in  particular,  entreated  their  Lordships  notto  adjourn,  as  usual, 
v— *v— — '  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  judges  during  the  circuit. 

One  of  the  reasons  adduced  by  Mr.  Hastings  for  the  dethronement  or  depriva- 
tion of  Cheyte  Sing  was  the  bad  police  of  his  country ;   to  prove  which,  the 
outrages  complained  of  by  Major  Eaton  were  adduced.     The  managers  stated 
that  "  they  would  now  produce  a  letter  of  Major  Eaton's,  to  show  he  did  not 
consider  the  supposed  irregularities  worth  inquiring  into.     The  counsel  for  the 
defendant  objected  to  the  evidence.     The  House  informed  the  managers,  that  the 
whole  of  the  Benares  narrative,  and  the  papers  annexed,  having  been  given  origi- 
nally by  the  managers  for  the  Commons,  the  evidence  tendered  was  not  admis- 
sible."— Be  it  so.     But  that  does  not  hinder  this  from  proving  the  existence  of 
the  letter,  and  the  insignificance  of  the  occurrences  on  which  the  plea  of  Mr. 
Hastings  was  erected. 
As  evidence        As  the  defendant  had  produced  in  evidence  the  vote  of  thanks  offered  to  him 
of  SfiksT *  h7  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  S8th  of  June,  17«5 ;  to  rebut  this  evidence,  the 
^tteCourt  managers  offered  to  produce  a  paper  printed  for  the  information  of  the  proprie- 
of  Directors,   tors,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1783.    This  was  vehemently  resisted, 

an  act  of  the 

Court  of  em.  not  only  by  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings,  but  by  himself  in  person,  as  an  lll- 
S^SngMr.  considered  and  intemperate  act  of  a  Court  of  Directors,  who  were  his  political 
evaded.  *  enemies-  *  **  was»  therefore,  (he  said,)  a  species  of  unparalleled  cruelty  to  bring 
it  forward  to  oppress  a  man  who  had  already  suffered  so  much,  for  no  other 
reason  which  he  could  divine,  than  having,  at  a  time  of  great  public  danger,  effec- 
tually served  his  country,  and  saved  India.  He  relied  upon  their  Lordships9 
humanity,  honour,  and  justice,  that  they  would  not  suffer  this  minute  of  the 
censure  to  be  read ;  it  being  passed  at  a  moment  of  intemperate  heat  and  agita- 
tion, and  utterly  extinguished  by  a  subsequent  resolution. 

"  Mr.  Burke  rose  as  soon  as  Mr.  Hastings  had  concluded,  and  contended  that 
the  paper  was  proper  to  be  received,  because  it  was  an  answer  to  a  letter  which 
(he  prisoner  had  dared  to  write  to  the  Directors  his  Masters,  and  to  print  and 
publish  in  Calcutta. 

"  Mr.  Hastings  instantly  rose,  and  said,  *  My  Lords,  I  affirm  that  the  asser- 
tion which  your  Lordships  have  just  heard  from  the  Manager  is  false.  I  never 
did  print  or  publish  any  letter  in  Calcutta  that  I  wrote  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 
I  knew  my  duty  better.  That  assertion  is  a  libel ;  it  is  of  a  piece  with  every 
thing  that  I  have  heard  uttered  since  the  commencement  of  this  trial,  by  that 
authorised,  licensed9 — (and  after  a  long  pause,  he  added,  turning  to  Mr.  Burke) 
•  Manager  I ' 
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"  Mr.  Burke  continued  to  affirm,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  printed  and  published  Chap.  n. 
the  letter  in  Calcutta.    Mr.  Hastings  loudly  called  out  to  him,  it  was  not  true;  ^^^ 
aftd  the  counsel  said  to  Mr.  Burke,  No!  not" 

The  Lords  adjourned,  put  the  question  to  the  judges,  received  their  answer, 
and  announced  to  the  managers  on  a  following  day,  "  That  it  was  not  competent 
for  the  managers  for  the  Commons  to  give  in  evidence  the  paper,  read  in  the 
Court  of  Directors  on  the  4th  November,  1783,  and  then  referred  by  them  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  of  the  whole  Court,  and  again  read  in  the 
Court  of  Directors  on  the  19th  November,  1788,  and  amended,  and  ordered  by 
them  to  be  published  for  the  information  of  the  proprietors — to  rebut  the  evidence 
given  by  the  defendant  of  the  thanks  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  signified  to  him 
on  the  28th  June,  1785."  No  decision  is  more  curious  than  this.  The  same 
sort  of  evidence  exactly  which  the  Lords  allowed  to  be  givenybr  Mr.  Hastings, ' 
they  would  not  allow  to  be  given  against  him :  one  proceeding  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  as  well  sa  another.  It  might  have  been  said,  that  a  prior  decision  of 
the  same  court  was  superseded  by  a  posterior;  but  this  should  have  been  said 
after  both  were  submitted  to  consideration,  because  it  might  be  so,  or  it  might 
not,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  the  Lords  not  choosing  to  proceed  without  the  assist-  The  managers 
ance  of  the  Judges,  during  their  absence  on  the  circuit,  adjourned  the  court  to  Lachment 
the  7th  of  ApriL     On  the  6th  of  March,  upon  motion  made  in  the  Houste  of  ™Jtj^bJ 
Commons,  by  Mr.  Burke,  the  managers  were  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  Sj^^J  ^ 
the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  examine  into  the  mode  of  procedure  inspect  the 
that  was  adopted  on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq. ;  and  on  the  17th  of  the  lords,  and  re- 
same  month,  it  was  ordered,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Burke,  that  the  managers  {^^of  de- 
should  lay  before  the  House  the  circumstances  which  have  retarded  the  progress  la7- 
of  the  said  trial,  with  their  observations  thereon. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  which  was  the  second  day  of  the  proceedings  after  the 
adjournment  for  the  circuit,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  His  evidence  contributed  little  to  establish  any  thing.  If  it  tended 
to  confirm  the  views,  held  up  by  any  one  of  the  parties,  more  than  those  by  ano- 
ther, it  was  rather  those  of  the  plaintiffs  than  those  of  the  defendant.  On  the 
alleged  right  of  the  government  to  call  upon  the  Zemindars  in  time  of  war,  for 
aids,  over  and  above  their  rents,  he  made  one  important  declaration,  that  no 
such  aid  had  been  demanded  in  any  part  of  India  during  his  administration. 

As  Mr.  Hastings  had  declined,  the  managers  thought  proper,  to  call  for  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Larkins.    The  firtt  questions  which  they  put  were  intended  to 
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Book  VI.  elucidate  the  letter  which  Mr.  Larkins,  upon  the  application  bf  Mr.  Hastings 
^~^C  '  wrote  to  Mr.  Devaynes,  in  explanation  of  the  dates  of  a  part  of  the  presents 
which  Mr.  Hastings  had  received.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  objected ; 
contending  that,  in  reply,  evidence,  though  of  a  witness  till  that  time  in  India, 
could  not  be  admitted  to  new  matter,  or  matter  which  had  not  been  contested ; 
but  only  to  points  which  had  been  disputed,  or  evidence  which  had  been 
attacked.  Mr.  Burke  again  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  lawyers;  and. 
said,'  "  the  defendant  was  placed  by  these  arguments  in  the  most  contemptible 
point  of  view.  He  had  been  specifically  charged  with  bribery,  sharping, 
swindling :  To  these  charges  he  had  replied,  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Larkins, 
if  he  had  it,  could  vindicate  him :  Mr.  Larkins  was  now  present :  But  the 
prisoner,  instead  of  wishing  to  clear  his  fame,  called  for  protection  against  the 
testimony  to  which  he  had  appealed ;  and  sought  a  shelter,  not  in  his  own  inno- 
cence, but  in  a  technical  rule  of  evidence."  The  Lords  adjourned  to  deliberate, 
and  when  the  court  met  on  a  future  day,  their  Speaker  announced,  "  Gentlemen, 
Managers  for  the  Commons,  and  Gentlemen  of  Counsel  for  the  Defendant,  I 
am  commanded  by  the  House  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  ma- 
nagers for  the  Commons  to  examine  the  witness,  in  relation  to  a  letter  of  the  5th 
o£  August,  1786,  from  the  witness  to  William  Devaynes,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Etfet  India  Company,  produced  as  evidence  in  chief  by  the  managers 
for  the  Commons."  Mr.  Larkins  was  again  called,  and  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions which  were  put  was  represented  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  as 
falling  under  the  same  objection.  But  "  so  much,  they  said,  had  been  uttered, 
about  this  testimony,  and  the  motives  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  resisting  it,  that  any 
longer  to  forbear  bringing  these  assertions  to  the  test  of  proof,  might  perhaps 
seem  to  justify  the  insinuations  which  had  been  cast  out  against  the  defendant." 
Relying,  therefore,  on  the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  House  to  prevent  the 
protraction  of  the  trial,  on  this  or  any  other  account  to  another  year,  they  gave 
their  consent  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Larkins,  on  the  same  terms  as  if  he  had 
been  examined  at  the  first  stage  of  the  trial.  This  day  the  Court  received 
another  of  Mr.  Hastings'  addresses ;  alluding  to  a  report  of  an  early  proroga- 
tion of  parliament,  he  conjured  them  to  end  his  trial  before  the  end  of  the 
session ;  affirming,  "  that  human  patience  (meaning  no  disrespect  to  the  Lords) 
could  not  sustain  this  eternal  trial."  Next  day,  also,  time  passing  away  in  dis- 
putes about  the  admissibility  of  the  questions  which  the  managers  tendered  to 
the  witness,  Mr.  Hastings  rose,  and  said  that,  if  the  Lords  would  but  sit  to 
finish  the  trial  during  the  present  session,  his  counsel  should  make  no  objection 
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to  any  questions  that  might  be  asked.     He  then  made  a  pathetic  statement,  Chap.  II. 
recounting  the  offers  which  he  had  made  to  wave  his  defence,  the  actual  relink      179*  ~ 
quishment  of  part  of  it,  and  his  other  sacrifices  to  expedite  the  trial,  among 
which  he  stated  his  consent  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Larkins.     He  ended  by 
praying  that  the  court  would  sit  on  the  following  day,  and  permit  that  examina- 
tion to  be  closed. 

This  was  on  the  16th  of  April.  On  the  17th  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  brought  up  the  report  of  the  managers  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  delay  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings.  An  ample  view  of  this  im- 
portant document  is  required.  But  it  would  interrupt  too  long  the  proceedings 
on  the  trial,  and  may  be  reserved  till  they  are  brought  to  a  close.*  The  lawyers, 
whom  it  desperately  offended,  because  it  spoke  out,  respecting  their  system,  a 
greater  than  usual  portion  of  the  truth,  argued  against  the  printing  of  it ;  as 
in  this,  however,  Pitt  and  Dundas  took  part  with  the  managers,  the  opposition 
of  the  lawyers  failed. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Larkins  was  concluded  on  the  28th  of  April,  having, 
together  with  the  disputes  to  which  it  gave  occasion,  occupied  the  time  of  the 
court  for  rather/more  than  three  days.  It  had  a  tendency,  but  no  more  than  a 
tendency,  rather  to  clear  than  convict  Mr.  Hastings  of  any  intention  at  any 
.time  to  appropriate  to  himself  any  part  of  the  presents,  the  receipt  of  which  he 
afterwards  disclosed ;  because  the  money,  though  entered  in  the  'Company's 
books  as  money  of  Mr.  Hastings,  was  not  entered  as  such  in  the  accounts  kept 
of  his  private  property  by  Mr.  Larkins.  The  only  new  fact  of  any  importance 
was,  that  a  balance  of  the  presents,  received  by  Gunga  Govind  Sing  for  Mr- 
Hastings,  was  never  paid  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  who  stated,  with  some  marks  of  dis- 
pleasure to  Mr.  Larkins,  that  Gunga  Govind  Sing  pretended  he  had  expended 
one  lac  of  rupees,  (10,000/.)  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  jewels,  for 
a  present  to  Mrs.  Wheler,  the  wife  of  the  member  of  council,  upon  whom,  to* 
gether  with  the  Governor-General,  the  weight  of  administration  at  that  time 
reposed. 

Of  the  money  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  desired  to  borrow  of  the  Rajah  Noh- 
kissen,  and  which  he  said  he  had  afterwards,  upon  the  entreaty  of  the  Rajah, 
accepted  as  a  present,  it  appeared  that  Nobkissen  had  afterwards  demanded 
payment,  when  Mr.  Hastings  had  met  the  demand  by  what  the  lawyers  call 
a  set-off,  or  counter  claim  upon  the  demandant.    Nobkissen  had  then  filed  a  bill 

•  See  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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Book  .VI.  of  discovery  against  Mr.  Hastings  in  Chancery.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Hastings 
v"~^7  '  was,  that,  as  an  impeachment  was  depending,  he  declined  giving  any  answer  at 
all.  The  managers  proposed  to  give  these  proceedings  in  evidence.  The  law- 
yers of  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings  repelled  it,  as  inadmissible.  Mr.  Burke  was 
provoked  to  language  scarcely  temperate :  "  He  was  addressing,"  he  said,  *  a 
body  of  nobles ;  who  would  act  like  nobles ;  and  not  as  thieves  in  a  flight  cellar : 
he  could  not  suspect  them  of  so  foul  a  thing  as  to  reject  matter  so  pregnant 
with  evidence :  the  notions  of  the  Judges  were  not  binding  on  the  Lords :  And 
the  trial  of  Lord  Strafford  afforded  an  example  to  which  in  this  respect,  he 
trusted,  they  would  always  conform."  The  Lords  took  the  rest  of  the  day 
to  deliberate ;  and  on  their  next  return  to  the  hall  of  judgment  announced, 
"  That  it  was  not  competent  to  the  managers  for  the  Commons  to  give  in 
evidence  the  pleas  put  in  by  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  on  the  14th  of  February 
and  25th  of  March,  1798,  to  the  discovery  prayed  by  a  bill  in  Chanceiy,  filed 
against  him  by  Rajah  Nobkissen  on  the  27th  of  June,  1792,  touching  a  sum  of 
thtee  lacs  of  rupees,  or  34,000/.  sterling  money,  mentioned  in  the  sixth  article 
of  charge* 

"  As  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  had,  on  the  Benares  charge,  the  Begum 

charge,  the  charge  of  presents,  and  the  charge  of  contracts, ,  given  evidence  of 

the  distresses  of  the  country,  as  a  justification,  or  excuse,  of  the  irregular  acts 

of  extortion,  oppression,  bribery,  and  peculation,  charged  against  the  defendant 

The  injustice  in  the  articles  of  chaige,"  the  managers  proposed  to  prove,  that  the  cause  of 

rattawarten-  these  distresses  was  the  misconduct  of  Mr.  Hastings,  plunging  the  Company 

delict"  rebut  *nto  *  war  ^^  ***  Mahrattas,  neither  necessary  nor  just.    To  this  evidence 

a;^eg»tjon    the  counsel  Objected,  and  the  Lords  resolved  that  it  was  not  admissible.    Abund- 

of  the  defence,  * 

excluded,  on  utoce  of  angty  altercation  took  place  both  before  and  after  the  decision ;  and  Mr. 
iactor^  Wt,S"  Burke,  to  the  pursuit  of  his  object,  a  pursuit  always  eager,  now,  in  some 
grounds.  degree  intemperate,  exposed  himself  at  last  to  the  imputation  of  pushing  his 
examinations  too  far,  tf  putting  frivolous,  when  his  stock  of  important  questions 
was  exhausted,  and  contending  long  for  points,  either  of  no  importance,  or 
points  iA  whidh  he  might  see  that  he  would  not  succeed.  Yeft,  in  *hese  aber- 
rations *£  a  tniftd,  Which  had  How,  *b  a  considerable  degree,  lost  the  command 
of  itself,  a  treiy  small  portion  ttf  time,  not  six,  possibly  not  so  much  as  tfrwe 
-days,  in  tftfe  Whole  of  this  prdtfartsd  business,  were  reaHy  misapplied  by  him,  or 
M  to  Ins  share  in  didttfbutitig  the  JMttie  of  the  unnecessary  portion  <rf  delay. 

Of  the  extraordinary  proposition,  to  offer  the  injustice  of  the  Mahratta  war  to 
rebut  certain  allegations  <of  the  defendant,  Mr.  Burke  Was  probably  the  inju- 
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diaous  author.  This  was  to  bring  a  (act,  to  prove  another  fact,  when  the  Cha*.  IL 
evidentiary  fact  was  much  more  difficult  of  proof  than  the  principal  one ;  when  s— ' *v— - ' 
the  evidentary  fact  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  was  either  not  susceptible  of 
precise  and  conclusive  proof;  or  opened  so  wide  a  field  of  inquiry,  that  the 
service  it  would  render  in  the  cause  was  evidently  not  a  compensation  for  the 
trouble,  which,  in  the  shape  of  delay,  expense,  and  vexation,  it  could  not  fail 
to  create.  This  constituted  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  decision  which,  in  this 
instance,  was  pronounced  by  the  Lords.  Mr.  Burke,  however,  was  so  perti- 
nacious, as  to  desire  to  enter  against  it  a  deliberate  protest,  which  he  tendered, 
in  a  writing  of  considerable  length,  and  wished  to  have  it  entered  upon  the 
minutes.    But  the  Lords  informed  him  it  could  not  be  received. 

After  adducing  evidence  to  several  other  points,  the  Commons  offered  matter 
to  rebut  the  certificates,  which  had  been  presented  in  favour  of  the  character 
and  administration  of  the  defendant,  from  several  parts  of  India.  They  pro- 
posed to  show,  that  these  certificates  could  not  be  voluntary,  because  they  were 
contradicted  by  the  circumstances  to  which  the  people  were  reduced :  And  if  so, 
these  certificates  were  additional  proofs  of  the  atrocity,  not  of  the  beneficence, 
ef  the  English  government  in  India.  Among  other  places,  a  certificate  had 
arrived  even  from  Dinagepore.  To  throw  light  upon  this  certificate,  the  ma- 
nagers offered  to  read  the  official  report  of  an  eminent  servant  of  the  Company, 
upon  the  government  of  this  province.  This  was  the  famous  document  relative 
to  the  cruelties  of  Deby  Sing.  Its  admission  was  again  resisted  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant.    Again  the  Lords  decreed  that  it  was  not  to  be  heard. 

The  evidence  was  closed  on  the  6th  of  May,  which  was  the  129th  day  of 
die  trial.  The  advocate  for  the  defendant  having  confidently  told  the  Lords, 
"  that  all  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  in  the  present  session  to  support 
the  case  of  the  prosecution  had  ended  in  producing  an  effect  directly  contrary ; 
and  that  important  conclusions,  which  could  not  have  escaped  their  Lordships' 
penetration,  had  resulted  in  favour  of  his  client  from  the  invaluable  oral  testi- 
mony lately  given  at  their  bar,"  (alluding  to  the  testimony  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
and  Mr.  Larkins,  which  just  as  little  established  any  thing  in  favour,  as  it  did 
in  crimination  of  Mr.  Hastings) :  and  having  thus,  with  a  well-timed  artifice, 
assumed,  without  proof,  and  as  standing  in  need  of  no  proof,  all  that  he  wished 
to  be  believed ;  he  added,  that,  in  imitation  of  the  former  sacrifices  to  which, 
for  the  sake  of  lessening  the  delay,  enormous,  dreadful  delay,  the  defendant 
had  already  submitted,  he  would  make  another  sacrifice  (which,  if  that  was 
true  which  had  just  been  asserted  by  the  counsel,  was  no  sacrifice  at  all),  and 
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Book  VI.  wave  his  right  to  make  any  observations  on  the  evidence  which  had  been  offered 

>         in  renlv. 
1794?.  *^**v  x 

The  managers  then  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  evidence  in  reply  \  Mr.  Grey  on 
the  Benares  charge,  Mr.  Sheridan  on  that  of  the  Begums,  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
charge  of  presents,  and  Mr.  Taylor  on  that  of  contracts.  In  this  business 
seven  days  were  consumed.  Mr.  Burke  began  the  concluding  speech  on  the 
28th  of.  May,  and  continued  his  oration  nine  days.  After  the  third  day, 
another  petition  was  presented  from  Mr.  Hastings  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
which,  as  it  is  not  very  long,  and  not  slightly  impregnated  with  instruction,  is 
here  inserted. 

"  That  it  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  concern  that  your  Petitioner 
feels  himself  obliged  once  more  to  address  your  Lordships  on  the  subject  of  his 
long-depending  trial. 

"  Your  Petitioner  begs  leave  to  lay  before  your  Lordships  his  well-founded 
apprehensions,  excited  by  the  manner  in  which  the  general  reply  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  is  now  evidently  conducted,  that  such  reply  is  meant  to  be  ex* 
tended  beyond  the  probable  limits  of  the  present  session  of  parliament 

u  Your  Petitioner  hopes  he  may  be  allowed  to  bring  to  your  Lordships'  recol- 
lection, that  the  reply  was,  at  the  instance  of  the  managers,  adjourned  over 
from  the  last  year,  under  the  assurance  of  an  accelerated  and  early  termination 
of  it ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  present  session,  except  a  small  interruption 
occasioned  by  the  examination  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  has  been  employed 
by  the  honourable  managers,  notwithstanding  that  your  Petitioner  has,  for  the 
purpose  of  dispatch,  in  addition  to  the  sacrifices  made  for  a .  similar  purpose  in 
the  last  year,  waved  his  right  to  observe,  by  his  counsel,  on  the  new  evidence 
adduced  in  reply. 

"  Your  Petitioner  begs  leave  again  to  suggest  to  your  Lordships  the  unex- 
ampled duration  of  his  trial ;  the  indefinite  period  to  which  it  may  be  still 
further  protracted ;  and  the  extreme  vexation  and  injury  to  which  he  would  be 
subjected,  if  the  intention  on  the  part  of  his  prosecutors  should  be  suffered  to 
have  effect. 

"  He  implores,  therefore,  of  your  Lordships'  humanity  and  justice,  that  such 
measures  may  be  adopted  on  the  part  of  your  Lordships  as  may  assure  to  your 
Petitioner  the  speedy  termination  of  this  painful  and  unparalleled  proceeding; 
and  further,  if  need  should  be,  that  your  Lordships  will  graciously  condescend, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  your  Lordships  may  seem 
meet,  to  become  suitors  to  his  Majesty's  goodness  in  his  behalf,  that  the  present 
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sessions  of  parliament  may  be  permitted  to  continue  till  the  reply  on  the  part  of  Chap.  IL 
the  honourable  managers  for  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  fully  and  finally  ^"TJC*"-^ 
dosed." 

On  the  opening  of  the  Court,  on  the  first  day  after  this  petition  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  Mr.  Burke,  says  the  historian  of  the  trial,  "  began,  by  complaining 
in  very  strong  terms,  both  of  the  Court,  and  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  of  the  latter 
for  writing  a  most  audacious  libel,  under  the  name  of  a  petition ;  and  of  the 
former  for  having  recorded  it  in  their  Journals.  What  the  House  of  Commons 
would  do,  in  consequence  of  this  insult,  he  could  not  tell,  as  he  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  House  upon  it :  he  should,  therefore,  proceed  as  if 
no  such  libel  had  been  written.* 

Mr.  Burke  concluded  his  speech  on  the  16th  of  June.     On  the  20th,  in  the  The  business 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pitt  rose  to  more,  "  That  the  thanks  of  the  House  the  prosecu- 
should  be  given  to  the  managers  appointed  by  them  to  conduct  the  prosecution  fo^t  ^^ 
against  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  for  their  faithftd  management  in  the  dis-  **• 
charge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them."     The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dundas.  Houseof  Cora- 
Mr.  Pitt  declared,   that  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  task  which  had  the  managers. 
been  imposed  upon  the  managers,  and  the  ability  and  diligence  with  which  it 
had  been  sustained,  excited  the  strongest  sentiments  in  their  favour.    Delay 
was  the  great  source  of  complaint ;  but  if  the  long  intervals  of  the  Court  were 
excluded,  and  the  number  of  hours  were  computed  which  bad  actually  been 
bestowed  upon  the  business  of  the  trial,  it  would  be  found,  compared  with  the 
quantity  of  matter  essentially  involved  in  the  cause,  by  no  means  unreasonably 
great.     "  The  next  point,"   he   said,  "  to  be  considered,  was ;   of  this  time, 
whether  great  or  small,  how  much  had  been  occupied  by  the  managers ;  and 
how  much  by  the  defendant,  as  well  in  the  several  replies,  as  by  the  unceasing 
and  unwearied  objections,  taken  on  his  part,  to  almost  every  thing  offered  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution.     To  prove  this  disposition  of  objecting  to  evidence, 
gentlemen  had  but  to  look  to  the  report  made,  by  their  committee,  on  the 
causes  of  delay.     They  would  there  find  it  proved. — It  was,  in  the  next  place, 
to  be  recollected;  that  their  managers  had  to  discuss  questions  which  they 
could  not  relinquish  without  abandoning  the  privileges  of  the  Commons. — Upon 
all  these  grounds  he  would  not  allow  that,  if  any  unnecessary  delay  existed, 
any  portion  of  it  was  chargeable  to  the  managers  for  that  House." 

Mr.  Sumner,  regretting  the  unusual  necessity  which  made  him  vote  against 
the  minister,  opposed  the  motion.  He  said,  "  he  was  happy  to  avow  himself 
a  very  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  that  he  looked  up  to  him  with  every 
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Book  VI.  sentiment  of  regard  and  affection ; "  professing  at  the  same  time,  "that  bis  ob* 
v~^7"^  jections  to  the  present  motion  arose  from  circumstances,  utterly  independent  of 
Mr.  Hastings."  He  excepted  to  the  time  of  the  vote,  which,  though  riot  con- 
trary to  precedent,  would  have  something  of  the  effect  of  a  pre-judging  of  the 
cause.  However,  he  at  last  confessed,  that  he  should  have  little  objection  to  the 
rote,  if  it  regarded  only  the  rest  of  the  managers  without  including  Mr.  Burke. 
Against  him,  he  run  forth  into  a  long  invective ;  his  anger  appearing  to  be 
directed  against  the  strong  terms  of  disapprobation,  which  Burke  had  scattered 
with  a  lavish  hand,  not  only  on  Mr.  Hastings,  but  all  other  individuals  whom 
he  regarded  as  partners  either  in  his  crimes  or  their  protection.  Mr.  Wigley, 
and  others,  concurred  with  him  in  his  observations.  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr.  Francis, 
and  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  many  of  the  expressions,  adduced  by  the  Gentlemen,  as 
die  grounds  of  their  opposition,  were  not  correct ;  that  they  disclaimed  the 
separation  which  had  been  made  between  them  and  their  distinguished  leader; 
and  that  it  was  afiectation,  and  the  affectation  of  weakness,  to  pretend  disgust 
at  the  natural  language  of  a  strong  indignation,  when  calling  for  punishment  on 
crimes  which  the  managers  believed  to  have  .been  committed,  and  to  Which,  if 
they  were  committed,  no  language  capable  of  describing  them  adequately  could 
be  found.  Mr.  Law,  a  servant  of  the  Company,  and  brother  of  the  Counsel  firf 
Mr.  Hastings,  made  a  speech,  against  the  coarseness  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  such  lam 
guage  as  the  following :  "  If  any  passage  in  his  speech  could  be  called  sublime 
and  beautiful;  it  was,  at  the  best,  but  sublime  and  beautiful  nonsense:  Ajt  ether 
times  his  expressions  were  so  vulgar  and  illiberal,  that  the  Unotst  blackguard 
M  a  bear-garden  would  have  been  ashamed  to  utter  them."  He  was  indeed 
surprised,  that  a  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  "  should  .condescend  to 
mix  his  character  with  that  of  the  leading  manager ;  whose  follies  and  intem- 
perance he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  correct.  Whatever  might  be  the  abilities 
of  the  leading  manager,  he  was  totally  unfit  to  conduct  a  public  trial.  His 
violenoe,  his  passion,  and  his  obstinacy,  were  unconquerable.  And  as  for  his 
information,  said  Mr.  Law,  "  I  was  really  astonished,  that  a  man  who  had  been 
twenty-two  years  employed  in  Indian  inquiries,  should  still  be  so  very  ignorant 
of  India.     His  prejudices  had  totally  warped  his  judgment.* 

Upon  this  latter  point,  the  question  was,  whether  it  was  Mr.  Burke,  or  Mr. 

Law,  who  continued  ignorant;  and  of  which  of  the  two  it  was  that  prejudices 

had  perverted  the  judgment  to  the  greatest  extent.    Mr.  Law  was  very  quietly 

*  making  himself  the  standard  of  perfection ;  when,  like  so  many  of  his  brethren 

in  India,  he  had  hardly  looked  at  a  single  object,  except  through  the  medium  of 
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fvejudice ;  and  had  so  little  information  about  India  as,  on  the  great  objects,  to  C*joi  If. 
be  wrong  in  almost  every  opinion  which  he  entertained.  ^Tkhl 

The  rote  fbr  the  thanks  of  die  House  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  fifty  id 
twenty-one.  The  Speaker,  in  addressing  the  managers  said ;  "  That  the  sub- 
ject to  which  their  attention  had  been  directed  was  intricate  and  extensive  bfe- 
yond  example :  That  they  had  proved  it  was  well  suited  to  their  industry  and 
eloquence,  the  exertions  of  which  had  conferred  honour,  not  on  themselves  only, 
but  on  that  House,  whose  credit  was  intimately  connected  with  thdr  own."  Mr* 
PJtt  moved  that  the  Speaker  do  print  his  speech.* 

No  further  proceeding  was  had  on  the  trial  till  the  next  session  of  parliament  froceedinp 
The  13th  day  of  January,  1795,  was  the  day  on  which  the  business  was  stp-  j^nous  to 
pointed  to  begin.    On  that  day  a  committee  of  the  Lord*  was  formed,  to  inspect  Jw%na«,t* 
the  journals,  and  to  report  on  what  they  contained,  respecting  the  mode  *f  giving 
judgment  on  trials  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.    The  report  was:  referred  * 

to  a  committee  of  tfre  whole  House,  which  began  to  deliberate  on  the  2d  of 
March.  Though,  aft  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  it  had  been*  determined  by  the 
Lords,  that  they  should  not  proceed  article  by  article,  but  that  all  Hie  articles 
should  b6  lumped  together,  both  in  the  prosecution  and  the  defence ;  it  wa*  now 
represented,  by  Lord  Thurlow,  who  had  before  this  time  resigned  tfte  woolsack 
.  to  Lord  Loughborough,  not  only  that  tihey  must  not  take  tile  articles  for  deci- 
Sioo,  all  in  the  lump;  but  that  it  would  be  too  much  for  their  Lordships  to  tate 
them  even  one  by  one;  and  would  be  necessary,  as  several  of  the  articles  en*- 
tabled  several  allegation^  to  break  these  articles  into  separate  parts,  and  to  do* 
Hfterite  and  decide  separately  upon  each.  How  severe  a  condemnation  tftn 
pronounced  upon  the  former  decision,  by  which  the  whole  evidence  waff  demanded 
iftaf  lump,  not  one  of  their  Lordships  remarked;  but  fluey  att  agreed  in  the 
present  propriety  of  that  expedient  for  distinctness  whidi  they  had  fomwerty  re- 
nounced and  prohibited 

The  procedure  adopted  by  thdr  Lordships  wa%  to  decide  upon  each  point 
Arte  times;  first  hi  a  committee  of  the  wfcble  House;  next  in  the  House  itself; 
and  a  third  time  as  judges  in  Westminster-haft.  Twenty-three  questions  bet* 
formed  upon  those  articles  of  knpeachment  to  which  Hhe  Commons  had  tendered 
evidence,  and  one  upon  the  rest.  Upon  most  of  the  questions,  a  debate  of 
conridemble  length  ensued    Lord*  ThurW  Wis:  the  strenuous  advocate of 

'  *  For  die  evidence,'  and  incidents  on  the  reply,  see  the  printed  Minutes,  ut  supra,  p.  2479— 
2854 ;  History  of  the  Trial,  ut  supra,  part  v)L 
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Book  VI.  Mr.  Hastings,  upon  all  the  points ;  and  argued  to  show  from  the  evidence  that 
^■^XT"'  no  criminal  fact  whatsoever  was  proved.  Lord  Loughborough,  the  Chancellor, 
took  .a  different  course,  and  argued  to  show  that  of  the  allegations  to  which  the 
Commons  had  adduced  their  evidence,  almost  all  were  proved.  It  was  not  till 
the  last  day  of  March,  that  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  were  closed,  and 
their  resolution  upon  each  of  the  questions  was  pronounced.  On  all  of  them  the 
vote  passed  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings.  On  the  next  day,  when,  agreeably 
to  form,  the  resolutions  were  reported  to  the  House,  Lord  Thurlow  moved,  that 
the  resolutions  reported  be  read  one  by  one,  and  a  question  put  upon  each.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  several  other  Lords  contended  that  this  was  a  proceeding 
altogether  nugatory,  if  not  ludicrous ;  it  was  to  vote  the  same  questions,  first  oil 
one  day,  and  then  on  another,  on  no  other  account  than  a  change  of  name ; 
they  were  called  the  Committee  the  one  day,  the  House  the  other ;  but  no  man 
was  bound  as  a  judge  by  the  decisions  either  of  the  Committee  or  the  House ; 
though  assuredly  embarrassment  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  determi- 
nations as  a  tribunal,  by  a  reiteration  of  votes  on  the  same  subject,  given  when 
they  were  not  a  tribunal.  The  motion  of  Lord  Thurlow  was,  nevertheless; 
carried,  by  a  majority  of  fourteen  to  six ;  and  the  resolutions  one  after  another 
obtained  a  second  assent. 

The  business  was  not  resumed  till  the  17th  of  April,  when  the  form  was 
determined  of  the  questions  which  were  to  be  put  to  the  Lords  individually  in 
Westminster-halL  Some  discussion  occurred,  and  the  questions  agreed  upon 
differed  considerably  from  those  on  each  of  which  the  House  had  passed  a  couple 
of  preparatory  votes.  They  proceeded  to  judgment  on  the  23d ;  when  the 
questions  were  put  and  determined  in  the  following  mode. 
The  judgment  "  *•  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
of  the  ix>rds.  demeanors,  charged  by  the  Commons  in  the  first  article  of  charge  ? 

"  George  Lord  Douglas  (Earl  of  Morton  in  Scotland),  how  says  your  Lordship* 
Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty  or  not  guilty,  of  the  said  charge  ? 

"  Whereupon  Lord  Douglas  stood  up,  uncovered,  and  laying  his  right  hand  on 
his  breast,  pronounced — Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

"  The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  same  question  to  all  the  Peers  in  robes,  as 
follows : 

"  James  Lord  Fife,  how  says  your  Lordship  ?— Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

"  Charles  Lord  Somers,  how  says  your  Lordship? — Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

"  Francis  Lord  Rawdon  (Earl  of  Moira  in  Ireland),  how  says  your  Lordship  ? 
—Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 
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.    *  Thomas  Lord  Walsingham,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — Not  guilty,  upon  my    Chap.  IL 

honour.  ^7X7*^ 

1795. 

*  EdwardLordThurlow,howsaysyour  Lordship? — Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

*  Martin  Lord  Hawke,  how  says  your  Lordship? — Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 
.  "  Frederick  Lord  Boston,  how  says  your  Lordship? — Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 
.    u  Edwin  Lord  Sandys,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

"  Henry  Lord  Middleton,  howsays  your  Lordship? — Not  guilty,  uponmy  honour. 
.  u  Samuel  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Dr.  Horsley),  how  says  your  Lordship  ? 
Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

"  John  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor  (Dr.  Warren),  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — Not 
guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

"  Thomas  Lord  Viscount  Sidney,  how  says  your  Lordship  ?— Not  guilty,  upon 
my  honour. 

.    u  George  Lord  Viscount  Falmouth,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — Not  guilty, 
upon  my  honour. 

"  Henry  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  how  says  your  Lordship?-— Guilty,  upon  my 
honour. 

.    "  Joseph  Earl  of  Dorchester,  how  says  your  Lordship? — Not  guilty,  upon  my 
honour. 

«  Algernon  Earl  of  Beverley,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — Not  guilty,  upon  my 
honour. 

*  Jacob  Earl  of  Radnor,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — Guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

*  William  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  how  says  your  Lordship? — Guilty, upon  my  honour. 

*  George  Earl  of  Warwick,  how  says  your  Lordship  ?— Not  guilty,  upon  my 
honour* 

.    "George  William  Earl  of  Coventry,  how  says  your  Lordship  ?— Not  guilty, 
upon  my  honour. 

*  John  Earl  of  Suffolk,  how  says  your  Lordship  ?— ^Guilty,  upon  my  honour. 
w  George  Marquis  Townshend,  how  says  your  Lordship  ?— Not  guilty,  upon 

my  honour. 

"  Francis  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  how  says  your.  Grace  ?— Not  guilty,  upon  my 
honour. 
.    u  Francis  Duke  of  Leeds,  how  says  your  Grace  ? — Nat  guilty,  upon  my  honour. 

"  Charles  Duke  of  Norfolk,  how  says  your  Grace? — Guilty^  upon  my  honour. 

"  David  Earl  of  Mansfield,  how  says  your  Lordship  ? — Not  guilty,  upon  my 
honour. 

*  William  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  how  says  your  Grace?— Not  guilty,  upon 
my  honour. 
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Boor  V*.       "  Alexander  Lord  Loughborough,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  pronoifflced— Guilty, 
"k^^CTmmJ  upon  my  honour. 

"Upon  the  remaning  fifteen  question  the  Peers  voted  in  the  following 
maimer: 
.'        *  2.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors* charged  by  the  Commons  in  the  second  article  of  charge  ?-— Guilty,  six. 
—Not  Gmlty,  twenty-three. 

•  *  *.  Is  Warren  Hastings  Esq.  guilty,  or  net  guilty,  of  high  Crimea  and  this- 
demeanors,  charged  upon  him  by  the  Commons  in  the  sixth  article  of  charge,  in 
so  finr  as  relates  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings  having  in  the  years  1772, 1773, 
and  1774,  corruptly  taken  the  several  sums  of  money  charged  to  have  been 
taken  by  Mat  in  the  said  years,  from  the  several  persons  in  the  said  article 
particularly  mentioned? — Not  Guilty,  twenty-six. 

m  4.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, charged  upon  him  by  the  Commons  in  the  sixth  article  of  charge,  hi 
so  far  as  relates  to  his  having,  on  or  before  the  26th  of  June,  1780,  corruptly 
received  and  taken  from  Sadanund,  the  Buxey  of  the  Rajah  Cheit  Sing,  the  sum 
aftwo  lacs  of  rupees  as  a  present  or  gift?— Guilty,  four.— Not  Guilty,  twenty- 
three. 

"5.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  ef  high  crimes  mid  mis- 
demeanors, charged  upon  him  by  the  Commons' in  the  sixth  article  of  charge,  k 
so  far  as  relates  to  his  having,  ill  October,  1780,  taken  and  received  frwta  &el- 
leram,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  a  certain  person  called  Cultiaen  Sing,  ar  sum  of 
Money  amounting*  to  four  lacs  of  rupees,  m  consideration  of  letting  to  them  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  province  of  Bahar  in  perpetuity,  contrary  to  his  duty,  and  to 
the  injury  of  the  East  India  Company  ?— Guilty,  three.— Net  Guilty,-  twenty- 
three, 

"&  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  net  guiftBy,  of  high  crimes  and1  mis- 
demeanors, charged  upon  hhn  hf  the  Commons  in  the  sixth  artiete  of  charge,  in 
so  far  as  relates  to  his  having,  in  the  year  1781,  received  and  taken  afe  a  present 
ifirom  Nundoolbl,  the  sum  ef  fifty-eight  thousand  rupees  ?—Gtrilty>  tfcree,— Not 
Guilty,  jtwenty-three» 

"  7.  fc  Wamren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  car  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, charged  upon  him  by  the  Commons  in  Hie  sixth  articfe  of  charge,  in 
.  so  far  as  relates  to  his  having,  on  or  about*  the  month  ef  September,  1791',  at 
Chunar,  in  the  Province  of  Oude,  contrary  to  his  duty,  taken  and  received  tftf  a 
present  from  the  Vurir  the  sum*  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees?— Guflly,  th*ee.— Not 
Guilty,  twenty-three.  6 
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*  8.  b  .Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  «ii-  Chat.  It 
demeanors,  charged  upan  him  by  the  Commons  in  the  sixth  article  of  charge,  in  ^Tres^ 
so  far  as  relates  to  his  having  first  fraudulently  solicited  as  .a  loan,  and  of  his 
having  afterwards  corruptly  and  illegally  taken  and  retained  as  a  present  or  gift, 
from  Rajah  Nohkissen,  a  sum  of  money  amounting  to  S4,000/,  sterling ;  and  of 
his  having,  Without  any  allowance  from  the  Director,  or  any  person  authorized 
to  grant  such  allowance,  applied  the  same  to  his  own  use,  under  pretence  of 
discharging  certain  expenses  said  to  be  incurred  by  the  said  Warren  Hastings  in 
his  public  capacity  ?— Guilty,  five*— Not  Guilty,  twenty. 

"  9*  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, charged  upon  him  by  the  Commons  in  the  fourth  article  of  charge, 
in  so  far  as  relates  to  his  having,  in  the  year  1781,  granted  a  contract  for  the 
provision  of  opium  for  four  yeans,  to  Stephen  Sulluran,  Esq.  without  advertising 
for  the  same,  and  upon  terms  glaringly  extravagant  and  wantonly  profuse',  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  instant  fortune  to  the  said  Stephen  Sullivan  ?— Guilty, 
five^— Not  Guilty,  nineteen. 

^  10.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, charged  upon  him  by  the  Commons  in  the  fourth  article  of  charge, 
in  so  far  as  relates  to  his  having  borrowed  money  at  a  large  interest,  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  same  to  the  contractor  far  opium,  and  engaging  the 
East  India  Company  in  a  smuggling  adventure  to  China?— Not  Guilty,  twenty* 
five. 

"  11.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty*  of  high  crimes  and  mis^ 
demeanors,  charged  upon  him  by  the  Commons  in  the  fourth  article  of  charge, 
in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  contract  for  bullocks  granted  to  Charles  Croftes,  Esq.  ? 
•^-Guilty,  three.— Not  Gutty,  twenty-three.  .  .       . 

u  12.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  mis* 
demeanors,  charged  upon  him  by  the  Commons  in  the  fourth  article  of  charge, 
in  so  far  as  relates  to  his  having  granted  the  provision  of  bullocks  fo  Sir  Charles 
Blunt  by  the  mode  of  agency  ? — Guilty,  three. — Not  Guilty,  twenty-three. 

"  13.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  mis* 
demeanors,  charged  upon  him  by  the  Commons  in  the  fourth  article  of  charge, 
in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  several  allowances  charged  to  have  been  made  to  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  and  directed  to  be  paid  by  the  Vizir  for  the  use  of  the  said  Sir  Eyre 
Coote? — Guilty,  4. — Not  Guilty,  twenty-two. 

"  14.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, charged  upon  him  by  the  Commoqp  in  the  fourth  article  of  charge,. 
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Book  VT.  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  appointment  of  James  Peter  Auriol,  T2sq.  to  be  agent  for 
^mm7^TmmJ  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  relief  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  and  all  the 
'-     other  Presidencies  in  India,  with  a  commission  of  fifteen  per  cent.  ?— Guilty, 
four. — Not  Guilty,  twenty-two. 

"  15.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, charged  upon  him  by  the  Commons  in  the  fourth  article  of  charge, 
in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  appointment  of  John  Belli,  Esq.  to  be  agent  for  the 
supply  of  stores  and  provisions  for  the  Garrison  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  with 
a  commission  of  thirty  per  cent.  ? — Guilty,  three.-— Not  Guilty,  twenty-three. 

"  16.  Is  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, charged  upon  him  by  the  residue  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Com- 
mons?— Guilty,  two.— Not  Guilty,  twenty-five."  * 
Proceedings  at     On  the  29th  of  May,  at  the  desire  of  nine  Proprietors,  a  General  Court  of  the 
House.  East  India  Company  was  held ;  at  which  two  resolutions  were  passed,  recom- 

mending that  indemnification  should  be  made  by  the  Company  to  Mr.  Hastings 
for  the  legal  expences  incurred  by  him  in  making  his.  defence ;  and  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  important  services,  an  annuity  of  5,000/.  out  of  the  territorial 
revenue  should  be  granted  to  him  and  his  representatives,  during  the  term  of  the 
Company's  exclusive  trade.  Both  questions  were  determined  by  ballot,  one  on 
the  2d,  the  other  on  the  3d  of  June.  These  proceedings  were  communicated  to 
the  ministers  on  the  24th  of  June ;  by  whom  the  questions  were  referred  to  the 
law  officers  of  the  crown.  Legal  doubts  existed  whether,  under  the  legislative 
appropriation  of  the  Company's  revenues  and  profits,  any  fund  existed  from 
which  the  proposed  allowances  could  be  drawn.  For  a  time  the  ministry  showed, 
no  disposition  to  let  the  munificence  of  the  Company  obtain  its  effect.  The 
application  was  not,  answered  till  the  13th  of  January,  1796;  and  then  the 
answer  was  unfavourable,  with  respect  to  both  parts  of  the  donation.  The 
question,  however,  did  not  rest.  A  negotiation  was  carried  on  between  thfe 
Court  of  Directors,  and  the  Board  of  Control.    Finally  on  the  2d  of  March,  it 

*  In  this  concluding  part  of  the  business  of  the  impeachment,  has  been  followed  a  volume  in 
quarto  entitled  "  Debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Evidence  delivered  on  the  Trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  Esquire ;  Proceedings  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  consequence  of  his  Acquittal ;  and 
Testimonials  of  the  British  and  Native  Inhabitants  of  India,  relative  to  his  Character  and  Conduct 
whilst  he  was  Governor-General  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal." — This  was  a  volume  compiled  and 
distributed  under  Mr.  Hastings'  directions,  and  at  his  expense,  but  never  published.  The  con- 
tents of  it,  however,  are  found  almost  verbatim  in  the  History  of  the  Trial,  (part  viii.)  to  which 
reference  has  been  so  frequently  made. 
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was  announced  at  a  General  Court,  that  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  Court  of  Chap.  II. 
Directors,  had  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  granting  to  Mr,  Hastings  an  annuity  of  ^Z^~ 
4,000/.  for  twenty-eight  years  and  a  half,  to  commence  from  June  24th,  1785. 
Nothing  as  yet  was  determined  respecting  a  re-imbursement  of  his  law  expences, 
but,  in  order  to  relieve  him  from  his  present  embarrassments,  50,000/.  was  lent 
to  him,  by  the  Company,  without  interest,  for  eighteen  years.* 


APPENDIX. 


*  Report  from  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  (viz.  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1 794)  to  inspect  the  Lords'  Journals  in  relation  to  their  Pro- 
ceedings  on  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  and  to  report  what  they 
find  therein  to  the  House  ;  which  Committee  were  the  Managers  appointed 
to  make  good  the  Articles  of -Impeachment  against  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings,  Esq.  and  who  were  afterwards  (viz.  on  the  17th  of  March,  1794) 
instructed  to  report  the  several  Matters  which  have  occurred  since  the 
Conifoencement  of  the  said  Prosecution,  and  which  have,  in  their  Opinion; 
contributed  to  the  Duration  thereof  to  the  present  Time,  with  their  Obscr* 
vations  thereupon." 

A  SHOftT  account  of  the  spirit  of  this  document,  and  of  the  principal  matters 
which  it  contains,  is  of  high  importance.  It  is  a  criticism  not  only  upon  this 
trial,  but  upon  the  law;  a  thing,  in  this  country,  of  great  rarity,  from  a  source 
of  high  authority.  It  would  also  be  a  thing  of  great  utility,  if  it  would  show 
the  people  of  the  country,  what  they  have  been  carefully  disciplined  not  to 
believe,  that  no  greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  the  community  than  to  expose 
the  abuses  of  the  law ;  without  which  the  hope  of  its  amendment  is  for  ever 
excluded.  The  view  is  incomplete,  and  but  superficial,  which  Mr.  Burke,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  document,  takes,  even  of  that  small  portion  of  the  mass 
of  abuses,  of  which  he  had  occasion  to  complain.  He  neither  stretched  his  eye 
to  the  whole  of  the  subject,  nor  did  he  carry  its  vision  to  the  bottom.  He  was 
afraid.    He  was  not  a  man  to  explore  a  new  and  dangerous  path  without  asso- 

*  Debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Ac.  ut  supra,  p.  SSI— -495. 
VOL.  III.  X 
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1796. 


Book  VI.  dates.  Edmund  Burke  lived  upon  applause— -upon  the  applause  of  the  men  who 
were  able  to  set  a  fashion ;  and  the  applause  of  such  men  was  not  to  be  hoped 
for  by  him  who  should  expose  to  the  foundation  the  iniquities  erf  the  juridical 
system.  In.  the  case  of  public  institutions,  Mr.  Burke  had  also  worked  himself 
into  an  artificial  admiration  of  the  bare  fact  of  existence ;  especially  ancient 
existence.  Every  thing  was  to  be  protected;  not,  because  it  was  good;  but, 
because  it  existed.  Evil,  to  render  itself  an  object  of  reverence  in  his  eye, 
required  only  to  be  realized.  -  Acutely  sensible  however  to  the  spur  of  the 
occasion,  he  felt  the  abuses  which  crossed  him  in  his  path.  These  he  has  dis- 
played with  his  usual  felicity  of  language ;  and  these,  it  is  of  importance  with 
respect  to  the  imitative  herd  of  mankind  to  have  stamped  with  the  seal  of  his 
reprobation. 

I.  Under  the  first  head  of  the  report,  an  analysis  was  given  of  the  duration  of 
the  trial,  and  of  the  causes  to  which  that  duration  was  owing.  At  that  time 
the  trial  had  occupied,  though  six  years,  only  11 8- days.  Of  these  it  appeared 
that,  in  speeches,  opening,  and  summing  up,  the  managers  consumed  nineteen 
days ;  that  in  speeches,  opening,  and  summing  up,  and  his  own  addresses,  the 
defendant  and  his  counsel  had  consumed  twenty-two  days.  In  documentary  and 
pral  evidence  fifty-one  days  Were  employed  by  the  managers ;  and  twenty-three 
op  the  part  of  the  defendant.  But,  as  the  managers  brought  forward  the  case, 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  adducing  almost  all  the  documents  which  bore 
upon  the  facts,  and  to  interrogate  almost  all  the  witnesses  from  whom,  on  either 
fide,  any  information  could  be  derived.  A  great  piart  of  this  evidence  the 
defendant,  at  the  time  of  his  defence,  had  only  to  apply.  Lastly,  and  chiefly, 
the  greater  part  of  the  long  and  harassing  contentions  about  the  admissibility  of 
evidence,  took  place  during  the  fifty-one  days  which  are  set  down  to  the  account 
of  the  managers,  but  of  which  the  greater  part  was  consumed  on  account  of  the 
defendant. 

"  This  last  cause  of  the  number  of  sitting-days,"  said  the  report,  ."  your  Com- 
mittee  considers  as  for  more  important  than  all  the  rest.  .* 

"  The  questions  upon  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  the  manner  in  which  these 
questions  were  stated,  and  were  decided;  the  modes  of  proceeding ;  the  great 
uncertainty  of  the  principle  upon  which  evidence  in. that  court  is  to  be.  admitted 
or  rejected;  all  these  appear  to  your, Committee  materially  to  affect  the  consti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Peers  as  a  court  of  judicature,  as  well  as  its  powers,  and 
the  purposes  it  w;as  intended  to  answer  in  the  state. 
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*  The  conservation  of  all  other  parts  of  the  law;  the  whole  indeed  of  the  Cbap.  IL 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  ultimately  depends  upon  the  preservation  of  ^^C^ 
the  law  of  parliament  in  its  original  force  and  authority. 

"  Your  Committee  had  reason  to  entertain  apprehensions,  that  certain  pro? 
ceedings  in  this  trial  may  possibly  limit  and  weaken  the  means  of  carrying  on 
any  future  impeachment  of  the  Commons." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1790,  Mr.  Burke  affirmed, 
that  the  Lords  sat  on  the  trial  in  Westminster  Hall  not  more  than  three  hours  n 
day  on  an  average.  Suppose  in  this  statement  some  exaggeration ;  four  how* 
is  doubtless  a  large  allowance.  The  number  of  hours,  then,  consumed  in  the  trial 
was  472.  If  the  court  had  acted  constantly,  and  ten  hours  a  day,  (a  well  con- 
stituted judicature,  during  the  continuance  of  a  trial,  would  not  account  ten  hour* 
an  excess)  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  which  lasted  eight  years,  and  occupied 
145  days,  might  with  all  the  technical  obstructions  have  been  begun,  carried 
through  all  its  stages,  and  finished,  in  little  more  than  sixty  days,  or  about  tw* 
calendar  months.  When  the  defendant,  therefore,  and  his  counsel,  took  advant- 
age of  the  disgraceful  catalogue  of  years  to  cast  odium  upon  the  managers,  they 
were  the  cause  of  injustice.  It  is  worthy  at  the  same  time  of  beiqg  observe^ 
that  it  was  the  length  of  the  trial,  of  which  he  affected  so  bitterly  to  complain, 
and  the  horrid  expense  with  which  law  proceedings  are  in  this  country  attended^ 
which,  by  converting  suspicion,  and  in  many  cases  indignation,  into  pity,  rendered 
the  termination  of  the  trial  so  favourable  to  Mr.  Hastings ;  and,  if  his  acquittal, 
from  the  lips  of  his  judges,  would  at  any  time  have  been  equally  sure,  rendered, 
most  undoubtedly,  his  acquittal,  at  the  great  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  much 
more  complete ;  and  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  gratuities  with  which  he  waf 
afterwards  treated 

IL  The  relation  of  the  ordinary,  the  law  judges,  to  the  court  of  parliament, 
the  committee  remarked  upon,  as  a  thing  of  great  importance  to  fix  and  ty 
understand.  They  had  found  their  interference  peculiarly  hostile  to  all  those 
ends  of  justice  which  the  technical  rules  of  procedure  are  calculated  to  obstruct 
It  was,  therefore,  the  comipittee  declared,  agreeable  to  them,  to  find,  upon  inquiry, 
that  the  judges  were  nothing  but  servants ;  "  that  they  neither  had,  nor  of  right 
ought  to  have,  a  deliberative  voice,  either  actually,  or  virtually,  in  the  judg- 
ments given  in  the  High  Court  of  Parliament;"  and  that  their  answers  to 
questions  are  no  further  a  guide  to  that  court  than  it  pleases  to  make  them. 

III.  The  committee  set  forward  a  principle  which,  in  the  capacity  of  managers;, 
they  had  frequently  urged  in  Westminster  Hall;  that  the  Lords  were  not  bound 

x2 
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Sook  Vt  by  the  Roman  law,  or  that  of  any  of  the  inferior  courts  in  Westminster  Hall ; 
^mftgTmJ  but  only  by  the  lAw  of  parliament.  That  they  were  not  bound  by  the  Romair, 
or  English  technical  law,  it  might  be  very  wise  to  maintain.  But  where  was 
that  law  of  parliament  of  which  the  committee  spoke  ?  It  had  no  existence,  any 
where ;  it  was  a  mere  fiction ;  spoken  of  indeed,  but  never  seen.— -This  is  one  of 
those  important  facts,  its  ignorance  of  which  exposed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burke  to 
much  of  the  perplexity,  confusion,  and  embarrassment,  which  it  experienced 
upon  this  subject ;  and  to  much  of  the  weakness  and  inconsistency,  of  which  the 
lawyers  were  disposed  to  take  a  prompt  and  unsparing  advantage.  It  was  one  of 
the  grand  foundations,  too,  of  that  imperfection  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a 
criminal  tribunal,  whence  those  evils  resulted,  with  complaints  of  which  the 
nation  was  filled. 

IV.  The  committee  were  not  satisfied  with  showing,  that  the  formalities  in 
pleading,  rigidly  demanded  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  had  been  explicitly 
-  and  soletnnly  determined  to  be  unnecessary  before  the  Lords ;  they  were  bold 
enough  to  proceed  further  in  condemnation  of  the  courts  below,  and  to  offer 
reasons  for  showing  that  some  at  least  of  the  formalities  of  these  courts  were 
hostile,  not  conducive,  to  substantial  justice. 

It  is  necessary,  for  example,  in  an  indictment,  that  a  certain  day  be  assigned 
for  the  commission  of  the  fact.  Yet  on  the  trad  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  it 
happened  on  any  other  day.  In  this,  the  committee  said,  there  was  "  something 
ensnaring;  the  defendant  having  notice  to  answer  for  only  one  day,  when  the 
prosecutor  has  his  choice  of  a  number  of  days.  They  made  also  the  following 
important  remark,  that  tlhe  practice  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  in  England;  ik 
distinguished  by  "  extreme  rigour  and  exactness  in  the  formal  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  extreme  laxity  in  the  substantial  part : w  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
practice,  well  calculated  for  sacrificing  the  substance  of  justice,  under  the  screen 
of  attention  to  its  forms* 

But  here  also  Mr.  Burke  found  himself  weak ;  and  so  did  Mr  opponents  find 
him :  because  he  knew  not  the  ground  upon  which  he  stood.  He  was  afraid  to 
do  more  than  carp,  as  detached  instance?,  at  one  or  two  formalities,  which  he 
had  found,  in  the  case  before  him,  might  be  employed  for  the  obstruction  of 
justice.  And  the  lawyers  overwhelmed  him  with  assumptions  to  whifch  it  was 
the  habit  of  his  mind  to  submit  Had  he  seen  for  enough  into  the  subject,  to  be 
able  to  denounce  every  thing  merely  technical  in  judicial  procedure,  every  thing 
which  Calls  not  under  the  description  of  a  simple  and  rational  instrument  of 
simple  and  rational  inquiry,  as  a  contrivance  set  up  to  impede  the  course  of 
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justice,  and  existing  only  for  pernicious  ends ;  the  lawyers  would  have  found  Chap.  II. 
that  they  had  nothing  beside  their  common-place  fallacies  by  whidi  they  could  ^^J"" 
oppose  him. 

V.  On  the  question  of  publicity,  the  managers  spoke  with  the  greatest 
emphasis.  They  divided  the  subject  into  two  parts ;  that  relating  to  the  pub- 
licity of  the  judges9  opinions ;  and  that  relating  to  publicity  in  general. 

In  taking  the  opinions  of  the  judges  in  private,  and  defrauding  the  parties  and 
the  public  of  the  benefit  of  their  reasons,  the  committee  complained*  that  the 
House  of  Lords  had  violated,  at  once,  the  obvious  rules  of  natural  justice,  and 
the  established  law  and  usage  of  their  own  house*  To  show  what  was  the  law 
and  usage  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  a  variety  ef  precedents  wese 
adduced. 

On  the  more  general  part  of  the  question,  it  was  the  object  of  the  committee 
to  show,  that  the  publicity  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  judges,  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  upon  which  all  their  determinations  were  founded,  were  so 
-  much  the  confirmed  and  undeviating  practice  in  all  other  English  courts  of  law,, 
that  "  it  seemed  to  be  moulded  in  the  essential  frame  and  constitution  of  British: 
judicature." 

It  was  also  their  object  to  show,  that  this  great  principle  was  indispensably- 
necessary,  both  for  preserving  the  public  liberties  of  the  countiy,  and  for  securing 
to  the  people  the  benefits  of  law. 

"  It  was  fortunate,"  they  said,  "  for  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  that 
in  tile  judicial  proceedings  in  the. case  of  ship-money,  the  judges  did  not  then 
venture  to  depart  from  the  ancient  course.  They  gave,  and  they  argued,  their 
judgment,  in  open  court  Their  reasons  were  publicly  given  ?  and  the  reasons 
assigned  for  their  judgment  took  away  all  its  authority." 

In  regard  to  the  benefits  of  law,  they  said;  "  To.  give  judgment  privately,  k 
to  put  an  end  to  Reports;  and  to  put  aa  en<^  to  Reports  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
law  of  England."  This  the  committee  made  out,  by  showing,  that  in  respect  to 
few  the  people  of  England  are  in  a  most  dreadful  situation.  Fop  the  greater 
part  of  that  which  they  ought  to  possess  in  the  state  of  precise  apd  accurate  law,, 
they  have  nothing  but  notes,  taken  by  any  body,  of  what  has  been  done,  with- 
out any  better  kind  of  law,  in  this,  and  that,  and  the  other  instance,  in  the 
several  courts.  It  followed  of  course^  that,  if  you  have  no  law  beside  these 
notes,  and  yet  destroy  your  notes,  you  destroy  also  the  law.  "  Your  Committee/* 
said  the  report,  "  conceives,,  that  the  English  jurisprudence  has  not  any  other 
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Book  VI.  sure  foundation ;  nor  consequently  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  subject  any 
^^TroT""^  secure  hold;  but  in  the  maxims,  rules,  and  principles,  and  juridical  traditionary 
line  of  decisions,  contained  in  the  notes  taken,  and,  from  time  to  time,  published, 
called  Reports."  After  the  word  "  published,"  the  report  says,  "  mostly  under 
the  sanction  of  the  judges ; "  an  expression  that  misleads,  if  it  is  understood  to 
import  any  security  taken  by  the  judges,  that  they  are  correct ;  or  even  any 
knowledge  the  judges  possess  of  what  they  are  to  contain. — Is  not  this  a  shocking 
account  of  a  state  of  law  yet  existing  in  a  civilized  country  ?  It  is  here  also  fit, 
to  insert  a  protest  which  was  entered  in  the  Journals  of  the  Lords,  against  the 
innovation  of  secret  deliberation  and  despotical  mandates — mandates  purely 
despotical,  because  mere  expressions  of  arbitrary  will. 

"  DibstitfTiENT.  1st*  Because,  by  consulting  the  Judges  out  of  court  in  the 
absence  of  the  parties,'  and  with  shut  doors,  we  have  deviated  from  the  most 
approved,  and  almost  uninterrupted,  practice  of  above  a  century  and  a  half,  and 
established  a  precedent  not  only  destructive  of  the  justice  due  to  the  parties  at 
our  bar,  but  materially  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  community  at  large,  who 
in  cases  of  impeachments  are  more  peculiarly  interested  that  all  proceedings  of 
this  High  Court  of  Parliament  should  be  open  and  exposed,  like  all  other  courts 
of  justice,  to  public  observation  and  comment,  in  order  that  no  covert  and 
private  practices  should  defeat  the  great  ends  of  public  justice. 

*  Sdly.  Because,  from  private  opinions  of  the  Judges,  upon  private  statements, 
which  the  parties  have  neither  heard  nor  seen,  grounds  of  a  decision  will  be 
obtained,  which  must  inevitably  affect  the  cause  at  issue  at  our  bar ;  this  mode 
of  proceeding  seems  to  be  a  violation  of  the  first  principle  of  justice,  inasmuch 
as  we  thereby  force  and  confine  the  opinions  of  the  Judges  to  our  private  state- 
ment ;  and  through  the  'medium  of  our  subsequent  decision  we  transfer  the  effect 
of  those  opinions  to  the  parties,  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  and  advant- 
age of  being  heard*  by  such  private,  though  unintended,  transmutation  of  the 
point  at  issue. 

"  Sdly.  Because  the  prisoners  who  may  hereafter  have  the  misfortune  to  stand 
at  our  bar  will  be  deprived  of  that  consolation  which  the  Lord  High  Steward 
Nottingham  conveyed  to  the  prisoner,  Lord  Cornwallis,  viz.  •  That  the  Lords 
have  that  tender  regard  of  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  that  they  will  not  suffer 
a  case  to  be  put  in  his  absence,  lest  it  should  prejudice  him  by  being  wrong 
stated.' 

"  4thly.  Because  unusual  mystery  and  secrecy  in  our  judicial  proceedings  must 
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tend  either  to  discredit  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner,  or  render  the  justice  of  his  Chap.  II. 
condemnation  doubtful  1796* 

"  (Signed)    Porchester, 

Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
Loughborough." 

VI.  The  committee  next  showed,  by  irresistible  evidence,  that  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  the  questions  which  they  had  transferred  to  the  decision  of  the  judges, 
had  subverted  the  usage  of  parliament,  violated  some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  betrayed  and  relinquished  their  own  judicial 
trust,  and'broken  down  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  the  constitution. 

On  all  former  occasions,  the  judges  were  consulted  by  the  Lords,  not  on  the. 
individual  circumstances  of  the  individual  cause ;  but  on  some  general  question, 
within  which  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case  might  fall,  and  the .  appli* 
cation  of  which  tq  those  circumstances  the  Lords  reserved  to  themselves. 

"  In  the  present  trial,"  says  the  report,  "  the  judges  appear  to  your  Committee, 
not  to  have  given  their  judgment  on  points  of  law,  stated  as  such ;  but  to  have, 
in  effect,  tried  the  cause,  in  the  whole  course  of  it,  with  one  instance  to  the 
contrary.— The  Lords  have  stated  no  question  of  general  law ;  no  question  on 
the  construction  of  an  act  of  parliament ;  no  question  concerning  the  practice  of 
the  courts  below.  They  put  the  whole  gross  case,  and  matter  in  question,  with 
all  its  circumstances,  to  the  judges.  They  have,  for  the  first  time,  demanded 
of  them  what  particular  person,  paper,  or  document,  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be 
produced  before  them,  by  the  managers  for  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain." 

So  much  for  the  innovation :  Now  for  the  consequences  of  it. 

"  This  mode  strikes,  as  we  apprehend,  at  the  vital  privileges  of  the  House. 
For,  with  a  sipgle  exception,  the  case,  being  stated,  the  questions  are  raised 
directly,  specifically,  and  by  name,  on  these  privileges ;  that  is,  What  evidence 
is  it  competent  for  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  produce. — We 
conceive,  that  it  was  not  proper,  nor  justified  by  a  single  precedent,  to  refer  to 
the  judges  pf  the  inferior  courts  any  question,  and  still  less  for  them  to  decide  in 
their  answer,  of  what  is,  or  is  not  competent  for  the  House  of  Commons,  or  for 
any.  committee  acting  under  their  authority,  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  in  any  instance, 
or  inspect  whatsoever.  This  new  and  unheard  of  course  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  subject  .to  the.  discretion  of  the  judges  the  law  of  parliament  and  the 
privileges  of  the  House  bf  Commons,  and  in  a  great  measure  the  judicial  privi- 
leges of  the  Peers  themselves :  any  intermeddling  in  which,  on  their  part,  we 
conceive  to  be  a  dangerous  and  unwarrantable  assumption  of  power." 
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Book  VI.       Such  were  the  effects  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons. 
^^7*^  Let  us  next  observe  what  they  were  upon  objects  of  much  greater  importance!   . 

"  The  operation  of  this  method  is;  in  substance,  not  only  to  make  the  Judges 
masters  of  the  whole  process  and  conduct  of  the  trial ;  but,  through  that  me- 
dium, to  transfer  to  them  the  ultimate  judgment  on  the  cause  itself  and  its 
merits. 

"  These  essential  innovations  tend,  as  your  Committee  conceives,  to  make 
an  entire  alteration  in  the  constitution  and  in  the  purposes  of  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament,  and  even  to  reverse  the  ancient  relations  between  the  Lords  and 
the  Judges. 

"  It  tends  wholly  to  take  away  from  the  Commons  the  benefit  of  making  good 
their  case  before  the  proper  judges,  and  submits  this  high  inquest  to  the  inferior 
courts. 

"  Your  Committee  sees  no  reason  why,  on  the  same  principles  and  precedents, 
the  Lords  may  not  terminate  their  proceedings  in  this  and  in  all  future .  trials, 
by  sending  the  whole  body  of  evidence  taken  before  them,  in  the  shape  of  a 
special  verdict,  to  the  Judges,  and  may  not  demand  of  them  whether  they  ought, 
on  the  whole  matter,  to  acquit  or  condemn  the  prisoner :  Nor  can  we  discover 
any  cause  that  should  hinder  them  from  deciding  on  the  accumulative  body  of 
the  evidence,  as  hitherto  they  have  done  in  its  parts,  and.  from  dictating  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a  misdemeanor  or  other  crime  in  the  prisoner,  as 
they  think  fit, — without  any  more  reference  to  principle  or  precedent  of  law, 
than  hitherto  they  have  thought  proper  to  apply  in  determining  on  the  several 
parcels  of  this  cause. 

"  Your  Committee  apprehends,  that  very  seriqus  inconveniences  and  mischiefs 
may  hereafter  arise  from  a  practice,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  considering 
itself  as  unable  to  act  without  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  of  implicitly 
following  their  dictates,  of  adhering  with  a  literal  precision  to  the  very  words  of 
their  responses,  and  putting  them  to  decide  on  the  competence  of  the  managers 
for  the  Commons, — the  competence  of  the  evidence  to  be  produced, — who  are 
to  be  permitted  to  appear, — what  questions  are  to  be  asked  of  witnesses,  and, 
indeed,  parcel  by  parcel,  of  the  whole  of  the  gross  case  before  them ;  as  well  as 
to  determine  upon  the  order,  method,  and  process  of  every  part  of  their  pro- 
ceedings.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are  by  law  rendered  independent  of 
the  Crown.  But  this,  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  subject,  would  be  a  grievance, 
if  no  way  was  left  of  producing  a  responsibility.  If  the  Lords  cannot,  or 
.     will  not  act  without  the  Judges ;  and  if  (which  God  forbid!)  the  Commons 
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Aould  Bt  any  time  find  it  hereafter  necessary  to  impeach  them  before  the  Chap,  II. 
Lords ;  this  House  would  find  the  Lords  disabled  in  their  functions,  fearful  of v   \f9S4 
giving  any  judgment  on  matter  of  law,  or  admitting  any  proof  of  fact  without 
them ;  and  having  once  assumed  Che  rule  of  proceeding  and  practice  below  as 
1  their  rule,  they  must  at  every  instance  resort,  for  their  means  of  judging,  to 
the  authority  of  those  whom  they  are  appointed  to  judge." 

On  the  side  of  judicature,  then,  the  people  were  left  without  a  remedy. 
The  Lords,  by  nullifying  themselves,  took  away  every  legal  check  upon  the 
iniquity  of  judges,  because  the  judges  cpuld  only  be  tried  before  the  Lords,  and 
to  be  tried  before  the  Lords  was  to  be  tried  by  themselves. 

For  the  departure  from  the  ancient  practice  of  framing  a  general  question, 
within  which  the  particular  point  in  doubt  was  comprehended,  to  the  new  and 
extraordinary  practice  of  sending  the  particular  point  itself  to  the  judges,  before 
whom  the  cause  and  its  evidence  were  not  brought,  two  possible  causes  are 
assignable.  First ;  Talent,  and  the  exercise  of  tatent,  were  necessary  to  the 
framing  of  general  questions ;  but  talent  was  possibly  scarce,  and  the  labour  of 
thought  certainly  painful  Secondly ;  General  rules,  framed  to  embrace  the 
particular  instances,  decided  upon  by  the  judges,  would,  in  many  case?,  not  hav* 
borne  to  be  expressed;  their  efficacy,  in  corrupting  the  administration  of  justice; 
would  have  been  sufficiently  visible,  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  world. 

They  would  have  been  seen  to  be  what,  by  the  committee,  they  were  declared 
to  be ;  "  of  a  tendency  to  shut  up  for  ever  all  the  avenues  to  justice ; "  to  ope* 
rate  as  "  a  means  of  concealment ; "  "to  render  the  process  of  judicature,  not 
the  terror,  but  the  protection,  of  all  the  fraud  and  violence  arising  from  the 
abuse  of  power;"  and,  united  with  "  private,  unargued  judicial  opinions,  to 
introduce,  by  degrees,  the  miserable  servitude  which  exists  where  the  law  is 
uncertain  or  unknown." 

"  A  miserable  servitude  ovists  whoever  the  law  is  uncertain  or  unknown" 
Such  was  the  opinion,  solemnly  pronounced,  on  a  very  important  occasion,  by 
the  assemblage  of  great  men  by  whom  this  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  was 
conducted.  Does  any  man  dispute  its  truth  and  importance  ?  After  this  ac- 
knowledgment, did  the  managers  reflect  how  dreadfully  uncertain  law  must  be^ 
in  that  country  where  it  has  nothing  for  its  foundation,  but  the  notes,  taken  by 
casual  individuals,  of  the  incidents  which  happen  in  this  and  that  individual 
case?  Did  they  reflect,  to  how  dreadful  a  degree  law  must  be  unknown,  in  that 
country,  in  which  it  is  so  voluminous  and  obscure,  that  the  longest  life  of  the 
most  ingenious  lawyer,  according  to  the  lawyers  themselves,  is  not  sufficient  to 
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Book  VI.  learn  completely  even  one  of.  its  parts.  Is  k  necessary  to  add,  how  great  a 
"  '  portion  of  this  miserable  servitude  is,  therefore,  the  curse  and  the  disgrace  of 
the  country,  among  the  legislators  of  which  these  managers  themselves  were 
found? 

VII*  The  committee  made  a  dissertation  of  considerable  value  upon  the  rules 
of  evidence,  or  rather  the  rules  for  exclusion  of  evidence.  Even  here,  however, 
the  author  of  the  report  saw  his  way  but  obscurely.  He  perceived  distinctly, 
that  every  one  of  the  rules  of  exclusion  which  had  been  brought  to  bear,  against 
himself  was  mischievous,  and  opposed  to  the  course  of  justice  in  that  particular 
application  of  it.  But  he  did  not  ascend  to  the  principle  of  exclusion  itself; 
and  perceive  that  generically  it  was  pregnant  with  nothing  but  mischief.  The 
mind  of  Mr.  Burke  was  not  a  generalizing  mind.  It  rested  upon  individual 
cases ;  had  little  native  propensity  to  ascend  any  higher ;  and  seldom  did  so, 
unless  when  impelled  by  unusual  circumstances. 

The  committee  begin  with  stating  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  the 
world,  a  most  important  fact.  They  had  been  informed,  before  the  trial  began* 
that  use  would  be  made  of  the  rules  of  evidence  to  obstruct  th$m.  That  is  to 
toy,  the  knowledge  existed,  and  was  capable  of  being  turned  to  practical 
account,  that  the  laws  of  evidence  were  useful  to  protect  a  erimiqal :  because  it 
was  not  yet  known  whether  Hastings  was  criminal  or  not  criminal ;  but  it  was 
perfectly  known,  it  seems,  that,  in  either  case,  the  laws  of  evidence  would  be 
effectual  to  obstruct  his  prosecutors.  And,  happily,  the  power  of  obstructing 
justice,  which  English  law  thus  puts  into  the  hands  of  her  professors,  received  a 
<  memorable  and  flagrant  illustration,  on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 

The  committee  first  observe  that  if  the  rules  for  excluding  evidence  were  of 
advantage  in  questions  which  related  to  men  of  our  own  country  merely,  and  to 
private  transactions,  they  were  altogether  inapplicable,  in  questions,  which 
related  ".to  a  people  separated  from  Great  Britain  by  a  very  great  part  of  the 
globe,  separated  by  mannefs,  by  principles  of  religion,  and  by  inveterate  habits 
as  strong  as  nature  itself,  still  more  than  by  the  circumstance  of  local  distance ; " 
and  questions  which  related  to  men,  "  who,  in  the  perpetration  and  concealment 
of  Offences,  have  had  the  advantage  of  all  the  means  and  powers  given  to 
government  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  guilt,  and  for  the  protection  of 
(Jie  people." 

The  author  of  the  report  lays  down  the  principle  of  evidence  with  more  than 
his  usual  comprehensiveness,  in  the  following  words ;  "  Your  committee  conceives, 
that  the  trial  of  a  cause  is  not  in  the  arguments  or  disputations  of  the  prose- 
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dittos  and  the  counsel,  but  in  the  evidence;  and  that  to  re/iae  evidence,  is  to  Cha*.  n. 
refuse  to  hear  the  cause :  Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  most  clear  and  weighty  ^_  J 
reasons  ought  to  preclude  its  production.''  Yet,  after  laying  down  this  important 
proposition,  the  author  seems  to  have  known  little  of  its  value ;  for  he  makes 
hardly  any  use  of  it,  but  goes  immediately  to  challenge  his  adversary,  on  the 
score  of  precedent  and  practice ;  though  he  had  made  the  committee  expressly 
declare,  that  where  not  "  founded  on  the  immutable  principles  of  substantial 
justice,  no  practice*  in  any  court,  high,  or  low,  is  proper,  or  fit  to  be  main- 
tamed." 

The  committee  proceeded  to  lay  before  the  House  and  the  world,  the  result 
of  a  careful  research,  which  they  professed  to  have  made  into  the  subject  of 
legal  technicalities,  or  "  those  supposed  strict  and  inflexible  ruled  of  proceeding 
and  of  evidence,  which  appeared  to  them,"  as  they  affirmed*  "  destructive  of 
all  the  means  and  ends  of  justice ;"  a  declaration  more  firmly  grounded  than 
even  they  were  aware ;  and  of  which  their  country  has  not  yet  been  wise  enough 
to  profit. 

They  gave  an  account  of  the  doctrine  of  evidence,  as  it  had  been  manifested 
m  the  proceedings  of  the  high  court  of  parliament,  as  it  existed  in  the  civil  or 
Roman,  and  as  it  existed  in  English  law.  The  inference  presented  wns,  that 
un  Hie  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  Lords,  in  the  leading  strings  of  the  judges, 
went  beyond  the  law  of  parliament,  beyond  the  civil,  and  beyond  even  the 
English  law,  in  their  rejections  of  evidence. 

Reflecting  upon  the  history  of  English  law,  which  for  a  series  of  yean  had 
been  relaxing  the  ceremonial  of  barbarous  times,  and  always  most  rapidly  in  the 
hands  of  its  most  enlightened  professors,  the  committee  presented  a  most  im- 
portant historical  and  philosophical  fact ;  That  an  overlaboured  devotion  to  forms, 
at  the  expense  of  substance,  is  the  bent  of  a  rude  age ;  and  of  a  rude  mind,  in 
all  ages. 

The  committee,  having  produced  a  number  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
they  could  find,  in  which  the  judges  had  violated  the  formalities  of  law  in 
order  to  preserve  the  substance  of  justice,  exhibited  the  following  brilliant 
eutogium  on  the  courts  of  law :  "  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  your  committee 
has  found,  that  the  reproach  of  disgraceful  subtleties,  of  inferior  rules  of  evi- 
dence which  prevent  the  discovery  of  truth,  of  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  that  justice,  the  forwarding  of  which  is  the  sole 
rational  object  of  their  invention,  cannot  fairly  be  imputed  to  the  common  law 
of  England,  or  to  the  oifcnary  practice  of  the  courts  below." 
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Book  VI.  This  was  to  draw  a  general  rale  from  the  induction  of  a  small  and  insufficient 
number  of  particulars,  agreeably  to  the  mental  habit  of  Edmund  Burke.  He 
had  exhibited  a  certain  number  of  instances,  in  which  the  formalities  of  law  had 
been  made  to  yield  to  the  claims  of  justice.  He  might  have  exhibited  a  much 
greater  number,  in  which  the  claims  of  justice  had  been  made  to  yield  to  the  for* 
malities  of  law.  Mr.  Burke  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  ignorant  of  a  great 
and  pervading  principle  of  English  law,  which  may  be  called  the  principle  of 
duplicity.  On  occasions,  so  numerous  as  to  extend  over  a  great  part  of  the  whole 
field  of  law,  English  Judges  are  provided  with  two  grounds,  on  which  they  may 
erect  their  decisions ;  two  opposite  grounds,  by  means  of  which  they  may,  upon 
die  same  question,  make  choice  of  any  one  of  two  opposite  decisions  which  they 
please ;  and  still  be  in  the  right  They  may  follow  the  rule  of  rational  justice, 
and  the  genuine  merits  of  the  case,  without  regard  to  the  formalities  of  law : 
In  that  instance,  they  are  clothed  with  the  praise  of  liberality.  They  may  adhere 
to  the  formalities,  and  disregard  the  substance  of  the  case :  In  that  instance, 
they  are  decorated  with  the  praise  of  a  zeal  for  the  law,  for  that  steadiness  and 
fixity  in  the  rules  of  law  on  which  the  usefulness  of  them  mainly  depends. 
This  power  of  deciding,  either  on  one  side  or  another,  just  as  they  please,  is 
arbitrary  power ;  and,  as  far  as  it  extends,  renders  the  Judges  completely,  and 
uncontrdably,  despotic.  They  may  do  whatever  they  please.  They  may  favour 
justice,  if  they  have  an  inclination  for  justice.  They  may  violate  justice,  if  they 
have  any  end  to  serve  by  the  violation.  In  the  one  case  they  are  safe,  on  pre- 
tence of  justice ;  in  the  other  they  are  safe,  on  pretence  of  law. 

VIII.  After  some  general  observations  on  the  nature  and  importance  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  the  committee  stated  that  the  Lords  had,  on  this  occasion, 
pursued  a  course,  not  only  unsupported  by  any  practice  of  their  predecessors, 
and  in  hostility  with  the  practice  of  the  courts  below ;  but  a  course  which  ap- 
peared to  the  committee  w  totally  abhorrent  from  the  genius  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  mischievously  subversive  of  its  use." 

n  As  proof  by  circumstantial  evidence  rarely,  if  ever,*  says  the  report,  u  de- 
pends upon  one  fact  only,  but  is  collected  from  the  number  and  accumulation  of 
circumstances  concurrent  in  one  point ;  we  do  not  find  an  instance  until  this  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  (which  has  produced  many  novelties)  that  attempts 
have  been  made  by  any  court  to  call  on  the  prosecutor  for  an  account  of  the 
purpose  for  which  he  means  to  produce  each  particle  of  this  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, to  take  up  the  circumstances  one  by  one,  to  prejudge  the  efficacy  of  each 
matter  separately  in  proving  the  point;  and  thus  to  b&ak  to  pieces  and  garble 
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those  iacts,  upon  the  multitude  of  which,  their,  combination,  and  the  relation  of  Cha*.  II. 
all  their  component  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  culprit,  the  whole  force  and  s"-72£r"~/ 
virtue  of  this  evidence  depends.     To  do  any  thing  which  can  destroy  this  collec- 
tive effect,  is  tq  deny,  circumstantial  evidence." 

The  following  was  another  pertinent  remark.  "  Your  committee  cannot  but 
express  their  surprise  at  the  particular  period  of  the  present  trial  when  .the  at- 
tempts to  which  we  have  alluded  first  began  to  be  made.  We  did  not  find  any 
serious  resistance  on  this  head,  till  we  came  to  make  good  our  charges  of  secret 
crimes ;  crimes  of  a  class  and  description,  in  the  proof  of  which  all  Judges  of  all 
countries  have  found  it  necessary  to  relax  almost  all  their  rules  of  competency ; 
such  crimes  as  peculation,  pecuniary  frauds,  extortion,  and  bribery." 

IX.  The  committee  complained  that  the  Lords  had  made  it  a  ground  of  ex* 
elusion,  if  a  question  was  put  on  the  cross-examination,  not  on  the  examination 
in  chief;  or  if  an  article  of  evidence  was  tendered  on  the  reply,  not  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  prosecution.  They  entered  into  a  long  argument  to  show,  that 
this  conduct,  as  it  was  unfavourable  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  correct  deci- 
sion ;  so  it  was  unsupported  by  any  thing  in  the  law  or  practice  of  the  courts* 

X.  The  committee,  last  of  all,  commented  upon  the  defence  set  up  for  this  re- 
jection of  evidence ;  that  it  corresponded  with  the  practice  of  the  Judges  in  try- 
ing offences  under  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer.  They  made  a  distinction 
between  common  jurymen,  bound  to  give  their  verdict  at  one  sitting,  and  the 
peers  of  parliament,  possessing  all  the  time  for  deliberation  which  the  case  might 
require.  They  allowed,  with  flagrant  inconsistency,  that  exclusion  might  be 
very  wise  and  good,  when  it  was  common  jurymen  who  were  to  decide  upon 
the  case ;  contended  that  it  was  very  noxious  when  the  Lords  of  Parliament 
were  to  decide :  As  if  common  jurymen  were  capable  of  deciding  accurately  and 
justly  upon  the  merits  of  a  case,  with  evidence  not  complete ;  the  Lords  of  Par- 
liament were  not  capable !  As  if  the  way  to  prevent  ignorance  from  deciding 
wrong  was  to  withhold  information !  As  if  a  man  with  imperfect  eyes  were  ex- 
pected to  find  his  way  best  in  the  dark !  Assuredly,  if  an  ignorant  man  is  called 
upon  to  make  a  decision,  the  way  to  obtain  a  correct  one  is  not  to  deprive  him 
of  information  on  the  subject,  but  to  give  him  all  the  information  in  your  power; 
and  instruct  him  as  completely  as  you  can  what  degree  of  influence  each  article 
of  information  intrinsically  possesses  towards  proving  the  matter  in  dispute. 


This  unprecedented  exposure  of  abuses  in  the  law,  and  of  the  advantage 
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! 
Book  VI.  made  of  those  abuses,  by  the  professors  of  the  law,  excited  the  highest  indignft-  I 

^"TtqT"^  tion  among  those  professors.    Lord  Thuiiow,  at  the  head  of  them  in  point  of  i 

weight,  and  almost  at  the  head  of  them  also  in  impetuosity  of  temper,  broke 
out,  on  an  early  occasion,  with  the  flames  which  were  kindled  within  his 
breast. 

In  a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Peers,  on  Thursday,  May  29, 
on  the  bill  for  allowing  government  to  take  up  and  confine  for  a  limited  time 
persons  suspected  of  treasonable  or  seditions  practices,  Lord  Thurlow  in  his 
speech  mentioned  "  a  pamphlet  which  his  Lordship  said  was  published  by  one 
Debrett  in  Piccadilly,  and  which  had  that  day  been  put  into  his  hands,  reflect- 
ing highly  upon  the  Judges  and  many  Members  of  that  House :  it  was  disgrace- 
ful and  indecent ;  such  as  he  thought  never  ought  to  pass  unpunished.  He  con- 
sidered that  vilifying  and  misrepresenting  the  conduct  of  Judges  and  Magistrates 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  laws  of  the  country,  was  a 
crime  of  a  very  heinous  nature,  most  destructive  ito  its  consequences,  because  it 
tended  to  lower  them  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  ought  to  feel  a  proper  reve- 
rence and  respect  for  their  high  and  important  stations;  and  when  it  was  stated 
to  the  ignorant  and  wicked,  that  their  Judges  and  Magistrates  were  ignorant 
and  corrupt,  it  tended  to  lessen  their  respect  for,  and  obedience  to,  the  laws  of 
the  country,  because  they  were  taught  to  think  ill  of  those  who  administered 
them.* 

We  may  here  observe  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  expedients  of  the 
lawyers.  What  they  have  laboured  from  an  early  date  to  create  and  establish 
in  the  minds  of  their  countrymen  is — a  belief,  that  it  is  criminal  ever  to  express 
blame  of  them  or  their  system.  This  endeavour  has  hardly  been  less  diligent  . 
than  it  has  been  successful.  The  belief  has  grown  into  one  of  the  most  rooted 
principles  in  the  minds  of  the  more  opulent  classes  of  Englishmen.  That  it  is 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  prejudices  is  indisputable.  For  it  is  obvious,  that  it 
confers  upon  the  lawyers,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  complete  and  absolute  license  to 
make  the  system  of  which  they  are  the  organs,  and  upon  which  all  the  happi- 
ness of  society  depends,  as  favourable  to  their  own  interests,  at  the  expense  of 
those  of  the  community,  as  ever  they  please.  It  is,  therefore,  a  belief  artifi- 
cially created  by  the  lawyers,  for  the  protection  of  their  own  abuses ;  and  will 
never  be  allowed  to  retain  a  place  in  the  mind  of  any  enlightened  and  disin- 
terested man.  The  grand  remedy  for  the  defects  of  government  is,  to  let  in 
upon  them  publicity  and  censure.  The  grand  remedy  for  the  misconduct  of  the 
members  of  government  is,  to  let  in  upon  it  publicity  and  censure*    There  are 
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no  abuses  in  the  exposure  of  which  society  is  more  interested  than  those  of  the  Crap.  IL 
law.  There  is  no  misconduct  in  the  exposure  of  which  it  is  more  interested  v~'~v~— -/ 
than  that  of  the  lawyers. 

The  first  thing  observable  in  the  speech  of  this  great  lawyer  is  the  fiction, 
under  which  he  speaks  of  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  a  pamphlet  published  by  one  Debrett.  The  regulations  of  parliament 
required,  that  notice  should  not  be  taken  in  one  of  the  Houses,  of  any  thing 
done  in  the  other.  The  speech  of  the  great  lawyer,  then,  was  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  that  rule ;  for  the  whole  purport  of  it  was  to  arraign  the  matter  of  the 
writing,  which  was  the  production  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  not  the  mere 
act  of  publications  in  which  alone  Debrett  was  concerned.  A  rule  that  can  be 
set  aside  by  a  fiction,  that  is,  by  a  declaration  more  or  less  false,  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  is  not  a  rule  that  is  good  for  much,  as  it  will  never  be  in  substance  re- 
garded when  any  one  has  a  motive  for  breaking  it. 

The  vindictive  Judge  here  speaks  of  two  things,  vilifying,  and  misrepresent- 
ing.  If  he  meant  to  say  that  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  misrepresented  any  thing  done  by  the  Judges,  of  either  of  the 
two  descriptions,  concerned  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings;  it  is  not  true.  He 
could  not  have  mentioned  a  single  fact  which  was  not  justly  stated;  nor  a  single 
censure,  with  respect  to  which,  the  fact  against  which  it  was  pointed,  and  the 
reasons  for  which  it  was  applied,  were  not  both  of  them  distinctly  assigned. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  misrepresentation  than  this. 

Further,  the  offended  Judge  speaks  of  two  things,  vilifying,  and  misrepre- 
senting, as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same  thing;  and  thereby  creates  a  deceit- 
ful, and  mischievous  confusion.  Misrepresenting,  which  is  conveying  a>  false 
conception  of  another  man,  is  always  bad.  It  may  or  it  may  not  imply  guilt, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  mind  from  which  it  issued.  But  all  means  should 
be  employed  both  to  prevent  its  existence,  and  to  provide  a  remedy  for  its  effects. 
Vilification  is  a  very  different  thing ;  and  is  subject  to  very  different  laws.  Vilifica- 
tion, as  distinct  from  misrepresentation,  is  the  conveying  a  true  character  of  a 
bad  man.  The  case  is  not  easy  to  be  conceived,  in  which  that  is  not  good  for 
society.  There  can  be  no  case,  in  which  to  publish  the  true  character  of  a  bad 
ruler  is  not  good  for  society.  There  can  be  no  case,  in  which  to  publish  the  true 
character  of  a  bad  Judge  is  not  pre-eminently  beneficial  to  society. 

Observe  the  slight  of  hand,  with  which  the  artificer  endeavours  to  pass  his 
counterfeit  coin.  Vilification,  and  misrepresentation,  axe  both  spoken  cf,  as  the 
same  thing.    Misrepresentation  is  unquestionably  bad ;   and  vilification  being 
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Book  VI.  shuffled  in,  under  the  same  garb,  is  spoken  of  as  bad  also.  And  then  comes  the 
.^^7^  doctrine,  delightful  to  the  lawyer,  that  to  speak  With  censure  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  law,  on  any  occasion,  or  in  any  shape,  is  the  height  of  criminality ;  and 
that  "  to  reflect,"  as  they  call  it,  upon  the  Judges,  that  is,  to  make  just  re- 
marks upon  ill  behaviour,  "  ought  never  to  pass  unpunished."  It  is  very  natural 
for  Judges  to  preach  punishment  for  all  "  reflection  "  upon  Judges.  But  what  is 
the  consequence  with  respect  to  the  unhappy  community  ?  To  ensure  to  the 
Judges  a  power  of  gratifying  and  aggrandizing  themselves  at  their  expense :  the 
power,  in  short,  of  making  and  keeping  the  law,  an  instrument,  to  any  extent 
which  they  please,  not  of  justice,  but  oppression. 

Hear  the  plea  ofc  the  lawyer,  in  behalf  of  his  mischievous  claim.  To  make 
known,  says  he,  the  offences  of  great  men  of  the  law  would  "  diminish  respect 
for,  and  obedience  to  the  laws."  That  is  to  say :  When  laws  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  them  are  made  good,  they  will  not  be  respected :  When  they  are  bad; 
if  you  only  say  nothing  about  their  badness,  and  allow  the  lawyers  to  praise  the 
badness  as  if  it  were  goodness,  you  shall  then  have  perfect  respect  and  obedience. 
Who  but  those  who  have  rendered  up  their  understandings  to  the  fetters  of  the 
deceivers,  can  believe  this  wretched  misrepresentation  of  the  human  mind  ?  It 
requires  pains  and  trouble,  cunningly  and  perseveringly  applied,  to  make  people 
in  love  with  that  which  hurts  them ;  leave  them  only  to  the  operation  of  nature, 
and  that  which  does  them  good,  will  of  itself  engage  their  affections.  If  half 
the  pains  were  taken  to  make  the  people  see  the  excellence  of  good  laws,  that 
have  been  always  taken  to  prevent  them  from  seeing  the  wickedness  of  bad  laws, 
an  obedience  such  as  the  world  has  never  yet  beheld,  and  never  can  behold,  till 
that  righteous  course  is  adopted,  would  be  the  consequence,  ensured,  with  the 
certainty  of  the  laws  of  nature.* 

*  What  Mr.  Burke  said  upon  the  subject  of  this  attack  deserves  attention;  though  his  stricture 
fall  greatly  short  of  the  mark,  because  his  mind  was  deluded  by  the  fallacy— of  respect  for  bad 
Judges,  and  bad  laws.  On  the  day  after  die  speech  of  Lord  Thurlow  was  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  thus  addressed  the  House  of  Commons : 

u  The  license  of  the  present  times  makes  it  very  difficult  to  talk  upon  certain  subjects  in  which 
Parliamentary  Order  is  involved.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  them  with  regularity,  or  to  be  silent 
with  dignity  or  wisdom.  All  our  proceedings  have  been  constantly  published,  according  to  the 
discretion  and  ability  of  individuals,  with  impunity,  almost  ever  since  I  came  into  Parliament  By 
prescription  people  had  obtained  something  like  a  right  to  this  abuse.  I  do  not  justify  it.  The 
abuse  is  now  grown  so  inveterate,  that  to  punish  it  without  a  previous  notice  would  have  an  ap- 
pearance of  hardship,  if  not  injustice.  These  publications  are  frequently  erroneous  as  well  as  irre- 
gular, but  not  always  so :  what  they  give  as  Reports  and  Resolutions  of  this  House,  have  some* 
times  been  fairly  given. 
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,  s<  it  has  not  been  uncommon  to  attack  the. proceedings  of  the  House  itself,  under  colour  of  at*   CbatAI. 
tacking  these  irregular  publications ;  and  the  House,  notwithstanding  this  colourable' plea,  has,  in  *>  ■■—  v    —  * 
some  instances,  proceeded  to  punish  the  persons  who  have  thus  insulted  it.    When  a  complaint  is        179& 
made  of  a  piratical  edition  of  a  work,  the  author  admits  that  it  is  his  work  that  is  thus  piratically 
published ;  and  whoever  attacks  the  work  itself  in  these  unauthorised  publications,  does  not  attack 
it  less  than  if  he  had  attacked  it  in  an  edition  authorised  by  the  writer. 

"  I  understand,  that  in  a  place  which  I  greatly  respect,  and  by  a  person  for  whom  I  have  like^ 
wise  great  respect,  a  pamphlet  published  by  a  Mr.  Debrett  has  been  very  heavily  censured.  That 
pamphlet,  I  hear  (for  I  have  not  read  it)  purports  to  be  a  Report  made  by  one  of  your  committees 
to  this  House.  It  has  been  censured  (as  I  am  told)  by  the  person  and  in  the  place  I  have  men- 
tioned, in  very  harsh  and  very  unqualified  terms.  It  has  been  said,  and  so  far  very  truly,  that  at 
all  times,  and  particularly  at  this  time,  it  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  that  the  characters  and  reputation  of  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  in  Westminster 
Hall  should  be  kept  in  the  highest  degree  of  respect  and  reverence ;  and  that  in  this  pamphlet, 
described  by  the  name  of  a  Libel,  the  characters  and  conduct  of  those  Judges  upon  a  late  occa- 
sion had  been  aspersed,  as  arising  from  ignorance  or  corruption. 

"  I  think  it  impossible,  combining  all  the  circumstances,  not  to  suppose  that  this  Speech  does 
reflect  upon  a  Report  which,  by  an  order  of  the  committee  on  which  I  served,  I  had  the  honour  of 
presenting  to  this  House.  For  any  thing  improper  in  that  Report  I  am  responsible,  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  to  this  House,  and  to  this  House  only.  The  matters  contained 
ut  it,  and  the  observations  upon  them,  are  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House,  that  it  may  act 
upon  both  in  the  time  and  manner  that  to  your  judgment  may.  seem  most  expedient,  or  that  you 
may  not  act  upon  them  at  all,  if  you  should  think  it  most  useful  to  the  public  good.  Your  com- 
mittee has  obeyed  your  orders ;  it  has  done  its  duty  in  making  that  Report.  I  am  of  opinion  with 
the  eminent  person  by  whom  that  Report  is  censured,  that  it  is  necessary,  at  this  time  very  parti- 
cularly, to  preserve  the  authority  of  the  Judges.  This,  however,  does  not  depend  upon  ns,  but  upon 
themselves.  It  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  dignity  and  respect  of  all  the  constitutional  authorities* 
This,  too,  depends  upon  ourselves. .  It  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  respect  due  to  the  House  of 
Lords :  it  is  full  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  respect  due  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  upon  which 
(whatever  may  be  thought  of  us  by  some  persons)  the  xoeight  and  force  of  all  other  authorities  mthin 
this  kingdom  essentially  depend.  If  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  degraded  or  enervated, 
no  other  can  stand.  We  must  be  true  to  ourselves ;  we  ought  to  animadvert  upon  any  of  our 
members  who  abuse  the  trust  we  place  in  them :  we  must  support  those  who,  without  regard  to 
consequences,  perform  their  duty. 

"  For  your  committee  of  managers,  and  for  myself,  I  must  say,  that  the  Report  was  delibe- 
rately made,  and  does  not,  as  I  conceive,  contain  any  very  material  error,  or  any  undue  or  inde- 
cent reflection  upon  any  person.  It  does  not  accuse  the  Judges  of  ignorance  or  corruption* 
Whatever  it  says,  it  does  not  say  calumniously.  This  kind  of  language  belongs  to  persons  whose 
eloquence  entitles  them  to  a  free  use  of  epithets.  The  Report  states,  that  the  Judges  had  given 
their  opinions  secretly,  contrary  to  the  almost  uninterrupted  tenor  of  Parliamentary  usage  on  such 
occasions.  It  states,  that  the  opinions  were  given,  not  upon  the  Law,  but  upon  the  Case.  It 
states,  that  the  mode  of  giving  the  opinions  were  unprecedented,  and  contrary  to  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  states,  that  the  committee  did  not  know  upon  tohat  rules  and  principles 
the  Judges  had  decided  upon  those  cases,  as  they  neither  heard  them,  nor  are  they  entered  upon  the 
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Book  VI.   Journal*.    It  is  very  true,  that  we  were  and  are  extremely  dissatisfied  with  those  opinions,  and  the 

<— ^y       '  consequent  determinations  of  the  Lords;  and  we  do  not  think  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  at  all 

1795.       justified  by  the  most  numerous  and  the  best  precedents.    None  of  these  sentiments  are  the  com- 

mittee,  as  I  conceive  (and  I  full  as  little  as  any  of  them)  disposed  to  retract  or  to  soften  in  the 

smallest  degree. 

"  The  Report  speaks  for  itself.  Whenever  an  occasion  shall  be  regularly  given  to  maintain  every 
thing  of  substance  in  that  Paper,  J  shall  be  ready  to  meet  the  proudest  name  for  ability,  learning,  or 
tank,  that  this  kingdom  contains,  upon  that  subject.  Do  I  say  this  from  any  confidence  in  myself? 
Far  from  it!  It  is  from  my  confidence  in  our  cause,  and  in  the  ability,  the  learning,  and  the  con* 
stitutional  principles,  which  this  House  contains  within  itself,  and  which,  I  hope,  it  will  ever  con- 
tain ;  and  in  the  assistance  which  it  will  not  fail  to  afford  to  those  who,  with  good  intention,  do 
their  best  to  maintain  the  essential  Privileges  of  the  House,  the  ancient  Law  of  Parliament,  and 
the  public  Justice  of  the  Kingdom."  Hist  of  Trial,  part  vii.  p.  117,  118. 
No  reply  or  observation  was  made  on  the  subject  by  any  other  member. 
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CHAP.   III. 

Arrangement  about  troops  and  money  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude — The  Gun* 
toor  Circar  obtained  from  the  Nizam,  and  a  new  arrangement  made  with 
that  Prince— Aspect  which  that  arrangement  bore  to  Tippoo  Saib — Dis- 
pute of  Tippoo  with  the  Rajah  of  Travancore — Tippoo  attacks  the  lines  of 
Travancore — The  English  prepare  for  war — Form  an  alliance  with  the 
Nizam,  and  with  the  Mahrattas — Plan  of  the  campaign— Genial  Mea- 
dows takes  possession  of  Coimbetore,  and  establishes  a  chain  of  depots  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Gujelhutiy  Pass — Tippoo  descends  by  the  Gujelhutty  Pass — 
And  compels  the  English  General  to  return  for  the  Defence  of  Carnatic — 
End  of  the  campaign,  and  arrival  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Madras-~Ope- 
rations  in  Malabar— A  new  arrangement  with  Mahomed  Ali,  respecting 
the  revenues  of  Carnatic. 

IiORD  CORNWALLIS  took  in  his  hand  the  reins  of  the  Indian  government  in  Chap.  HI. 
the  month  of  September,  1786.     And  was  guided  by  a  pretty  extensive  code  of  '"""71JC- ' 
instructions,  carried  out  from  the  joint  manufacture  of  the  Board  of  Control  and 
the  Court  of  Directors. 

Of  the  two  grand  divisions  into  which  the  measures  of  this  Governor-General  Administra- 
are  distinguished ;  those  which  regarded  the  interior  management  of  the  empire,  ComwaiUs, 
and  those  which  regarded  its  external  relations ;  the  one  constitutes  a  subject  dis-  ^mules  of 
tinct  from  the  other ;  and  we  shall  consult  utility,  by  reserving  the  attempts  which  [JJJJ^^ 
he  made  to  improve  the  state  of  the  government,  till  after  the  narrative  is  presented  and  measures 
of  the  transactions  which  took  place  between  him  and  the  neighbouring  powers,  reform. 

The  state  of  the  connection  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude  was  the  object  which  The  Nabob  of 

^  Oude  prays 

first  solicited  the  attention  of  Lord  Cornwallis.     The  preceding  Governor-Ge-  that  his  pecu- 
neral  and  Council  had  pledged  themselves  to  Mr.  Hastings  for  the  support  of  should  not  be 
that  arrangement  which  was  one  of  the  last  measures  of  his  administration,  ^^"had 
But  no  sooner  had  Lord  Cornwallis  arrived  in  India,  than  the  Nabob  proposed  lf€n^gher 
to  come  even  in  person  to  Calcutta,  and  pressed  in  the  most  earnest  manner  for  terms  of  the 
leave  to  send  Hyder  Beg  Khan  his  minister.     The  object  was,  to  represent  as  concfuded 
insupportable  the  weight  of  the  burthen  which  was  still  imposed  upon  his  country ; Wlth  Ha8tins»- 
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Book  VI.   and  to  entreat  that  the  temporary  brigade,  now  called  the  Futty  Gur  brigade, 
^^ZyT^  should,  agreeably  to  the  contract  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  formed,  but  which  had 

never  been  observed,  now  be  withdrawn. 
Gov.  Gen.  To  Lord  Cornwallis,  it  appeared,  however,  by  no  means  safe,  to  entrust  the 

thinks  one  rr  * 

brigade  of  defence  of  the  Nabob's  dominions  to  the  stipulated  amount  of  the  Company's 
troopThisuf.  troops,  a  single  brigade  at  Cawnpore.  In  the  minute  which  he  recorded  upon 
.ficient.  ftiis  occasion,  he  represented  the'  discipline  of  the  Nabob's  own  troops  as  tod 

imperfect  to  be  depended  upon,  even  for  the  obedience  of  his  subjects ;  who 
were  retained  in  submission  solely  by  their  dread  of  the  Company's  arms  :  He 
described  the  character  of  the  Nabob  as  a  pure  compound  of  negligence  and 
profusion  :  And  though,  at  that  time,  Oude  was  threatened  with  no  particular 
danger ;  and  the  expense  attending  the  continuance  of  the  brigade  at  Futty 
Ghur  exceeded  the  sum  which  he  was  entitled  to  exact  of  the  Nabob ;  he  ad- 
hered to  the  resolution  that  the  troops  should  not  be  removed. 
His  tribute  In  the  pecuniary  burthen,  however,  he  admitted  some  alteration.  It  appeared, 
fifty  lacs.  that  during  the  nine  preceding  years,  the  Nabob  had  paid  to  the .  Company, 
under  different  titles,  at  the  rate  of  eighty  four  lacs  'of  rupees  per  annum ; 
though  by  the  treaty  of  1775,  he  had  bound  himself  to  the  annual  payment 
of  only  31,21,000,  and  by  the  treaty  of  1781,  to  that  of  34,20,000  rupees. 

It  was  agreed  that  fifty  lacs  should  be  the  annual  payment  of  the  Nabob ;  and 
that  this  should  embrace  every  possible  claim.  The  Governor-General  declared 
that  this  was  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  Company  for  all  the  expense  which  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  incur  in  consequence  of  theft  connection  with  the 
Vizirf  In  other  words,  he  declared  that,  for  the  nine  preceding  years,  unjusti- 
fiable extortion,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  four  lacs  per  annum,  had  been  practised 
on  that  dependant  prince.  The  relation  now  established  between  the  Nabob  of 
Oude  and  the  Honourable  Company  was  described  by  the  Governor-General  in 
the  following  words :  "  We  undertake  the  defence  of  his  country:  In  return, 
he  agrees  to  defray  the  real  expenses  incurred  by  an  engagement  of  so  much 
value  to  himself:  and  the  internal  administration  of  his  affairs  is  left  to  his  ex- 
clusive management."  * 
TheGuntoor  Among  the  instructions  with  which  Lord  Cornwallis  was  famished  for  his 
,  circar  de-       government  in  India,  he  carried  out  with  him  explicit  orders  to  demand  from  the 

mended  from    °  ^-rii^T^jj-j- 

the  Nizam.     Nizam  the  surrender  of  the  circar  of  Guntoor.     Bazaiut  Jung  had  died  ui 

*  See  Papers  relating  to  the  East  ladies,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in.1.806^ 
No.  2,  j>.  1— 14.  # 
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1782 ;  but  Nizam  Ali  retained  possession  of  the  circar ;  and  the  English  had  Chap.  III. 
withheld  the  payment  of  the  peshcush.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Lord  Cornwallis  im 
in"  India,  he  was  deterred  from  obeying  immediately  the  peremptory  orders  of 
his  European  masters,  with  regard  to  the  surrender  of  Guntoor,  on  account  of 
the  advantage  which  it  appeared  that  a  dispute  with  the  Nizam  might  lend  to 
the  ambition  of  Tippoo,  and  the  apprehension  which  was  entertained  of  a 
rupture  with  France.  In  the  year  1788,  however,  the  prospect  of  uninterrupted 
peace  with  France,  the  great  addition  to  the  English  military  strength  expected 
in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  the  general  position  of  the  other  powers  in  India, 
presented  the  appearance  of  as  favourable  an  opportunity  for  making  the  demand, 
as  any  which  was  regarded  as  sufficiently  probable  to  form  a  rational  basis  of 
action.  Immediately  after  the  return  of  Tippoo  from  the  siege  of  Mangalore, 
and  the  conclusion  of  his  treaty  with  the  English  in  1784,  he  set  up  against  the 
Nizam  a  demand  for  Beejapore.  About  the  same  time  a  dispute  arose  between 
Tippoo  and  the  Poona  ministers,  respecting  a  part  of  those  acquisitions,  from  the 
Mahratta  territory,  which  had  been  made  by  Hyder,  during  the  Peshwaship  of 
Ragoba.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the  jealousy,  if  not  the  fears, 
which  the  power  and  character  of  Tippoo  inspired  into  these  neighbouring  chiefs, 
produced  a  connection  between  them,  in  consequence  of  which  a  junction  was 
formed  between  a  Poona  and  Hyderabad  army,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1786.  The  terms- of  reprobation,  in  which  Englishmen  in  India  were  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  peace  of  1784,  led  the  Poona  ministers,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Colonel  Wilks,  to  expect  that  the  English  wouldtake  partin  this  confederacy  against 
Mysore ;  and  he  is  not  well  pleased  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  lost  no  time  in 
letting  them  know,  that  no  project  of  an  alliance,  or  any  other  measure  of 
an  aggressive  nature,  would  be  entertained  by  his  nation.  After  a  year  of 
warring/  attended  by  no  considerable  result,  Tippoo  and  his  enemies  were  both 
weary  of  the  contest.  A  peace  was  concluded,  on  terms  not  very  favourable  to 
the  Sultan,  who  was  alarmed  at  the  progressive  accumulation  of  the  instruments 
of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  English ;  and  desirous  of  an  interval  to  settle  his 
dominions  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  these  circumstances,  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  under  no  apprehension  of  a  union  between  Tippoo,  and  the  Mahrattas  :> 
He  thought  it  by  no  means  probable,  that  without  the  prospect  of  alliance  with 
the  French,  he  would  provoke  the  dangers  of  an  English  war :  And  he  con- 
cluded with  some  assurance  that,  with  the  support  of  Tippoo  alone,  the  Nizam 
would  not  hazard  the  fate  of  resistance.  Still,  though  not  probable,  it  was  by 
no  means  impossible,  that  a  connection  subsisted,  or  might  in  consequence  of  this 
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Book  VI.  requisition  be  formed,  between  the  Nizam  and  Tippoo ;  which,  "  no  doubt/9  said 
**  the  Governor-General,  "  would  bring  on  a  war,  calamitous  to  the  Carnatic,  and 
distressing  to  the  Company's  affairs."  Yet  if  ever  the  claim  upon  the  Guntoor 
circar  was  to  be  enforced,  the  time  was  now  arrived ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
result,  should  war  ensue,  it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  this  ruler,  impossible  that  for 
one  moment  a  doubt  could  be  entertained.* 

The  resolution  being  taken,  the  execution  was  skilfully  planned.  Captain 
Kennaway,  a  gentleman  whose  address  was  supposed  well  calculated  to  soften 
what  might  appear  offensive  in  his  commission,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  the 
Nizam,  instructed  to  employ  conciliatory  language,  and  to  show  the  utmost  libe- 
rality, in  regard  to  every  other  point  in  regard  to  which  adjustment  was  re- 
quired. No  intimation  was  to  be  given  to  the  Nizam  of  the  proposed  demand, 
till  after  the  arrival  of  Captain  Kennaway  at  his  court  At  the  same  time,  in- 
structions were  sent  to  the  residents  at  the  several  durbars  of  the  Peshwa, 
Scindia,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  to  give  to  these  powers  a  full  explanation  of 
the  proceeding  before  intelligence  of  it  could  reach  them  from  any  other  source. 
Hie  government  of  Madras,  under  specious  pretences,  conveyed  a  body  of  troops 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  circar ;  and  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  seize 
the  territory  before  any  other  power  could  interpose,  either  with  arms  or  re- 
monstrance. 

Captain  Kennaway  was  yet  on  his  journey  to  Hyderabad,  when  the  following 
letter  from  the  Governor-General,  dated  8d  of  July,  1788,  went  after  him  by 
dispatch :  "  Sir — I  have  this  instant  received  advice  from  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
that  the  Rajah  of  Chericka  has  actually  -committed  hostilities  on  the  Company's 
possessions  at  Tellicherry  by  order  from  Tippoo.  Sir  Archibald  appears  likewise 
to  be  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  Tippoo  will  immediately  attack  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore.  This  may,  however,  I  think  be  doubtful  Unless  this  alarm 
should  be  blown  over,  previous  to  your  arrival  at  Hyderabad,  of  which  you 
cannot  fail  of  having  certain  information,  you  will  of  course  recollect  that  part 
of  your  instructions,  and,  instead  of  declaring  the  real  object  of  your  mission, 
confine  yourself  to  the  general  expressions  of  friendship,  and  assurances  of  our 
earnest  desire  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  governments." 

The  situation  of  the  Nizam  was  such,  that  he  regarded  himself  as  having 
more  to  hope,  and  less' to  apprehend,  from  a  connection  with  the  English,  than 

•  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Earl  Comwallis  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  dated  Calcutta,  SOth  of 
May,  1788.    Ordered  to  be  printed  1792.    Wilka's  Hist.  Sketches,  ii.  535—559,  iii.  36. 
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with  either  of  the  other  powers  which  bordered  upon  his  dominions.  Greatly  Citak  III. 
inferior  to  either  the  Mahrattas  or  Tippoo,  he  was  ever  in  dread  of  being  swat v,— m^TmJ 
lowed  up  by  one  or  other  of  these  formidable  neighbours,  and  was  no  doubt 
protected  from  that  destiny  by  the  assistance  which,  in  case  of  an  attack 
from  one,  he  was  more  than  likely  to  receive  from  the  other.  An  alliance 
with  one  of  those  powers  threatened  hostility  with  the  other.  An  alliance  with 
the  English,  though  disagreeable  to  both,  would  not,  he  concluded,  be  able,  with 
pretensions  irreconcileable  as  theirs,  to  unite  them  for  his  destruction ;  while  the 
effect  of  it  would  be  to  lessen  his  dependance  upon  both.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  views,  possibly,  too,  attaching  no  great  value  to  the  possession  of  Guntoor, 
which,  under  the  bad  management  of  his  renters,  had  yielded  little  revenue, 
the  Nizam  manifested  an  unexpected  readiness  to  comply  with  the  Company's 
demands ;  and,  without  even  waiting  for  a  decision  upon  the  other  points  which 
were  to  be  adjusted  between  them,  he  surrendered  the  circar  in  September,  1788. 
The  settlement  of  the  arrears  of  the  peshcush,  which  the  Company  had  forborne 
to  pay ;  and  the  set-off  which  was  constituted  by  the  revenue  of  the  Guntoor 
circar,  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Bazalut  Jung,  occasioned  some  difficulty 
and  delay.  To  remove  these  difficulties,  but  more  with  a  view  to  prevail  upon 
the  Governor-General  to  form  with  him  at  least  a  defensive  alliance,  which 
would  raise  him  above  his  fears  from  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas,  he  sent  his 
confidential  minister  to  Calcutta.  A  few  amicableconferences  sufficed  to  produce  an 
acyuotment  of  the  pecuniary  claims.  But  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  new  and 
more  comprehensive  ties  between  the  two  governments,  the  English  ruler  was  re- 
strained, by  two  powerful  considerations.  In  the  firet  place,  they  were  forbidden  by 
the  act  of  parliament.  And  in  the  next  place,  they  could  not  fail  to  excite  the 
jealousy  and  displeasure  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  friendship  of  whom  he  was 
desirous  to  cultivate.* 

The  expedient,  which  suggested  itself  to  the  British  Indian  government,  as 
happily  calculated  to  answer  all  purposes,  was,  To  profess  the  continued  existence 

*  "  As  his  Highness's  political  situation  with  the  Mahrattas  has  long  approached  almost  to  a 
state  of  dependance  upon  the  Poonah  government,  we  could  make  no  alteration  in  the  terms 
of  our  agreement  with  the  Nizam,  without  its  being  construed  by  the  Peshwa's  ministers  as  an 
attempt  to  detach  him  from  them."  Lett  Cornwallis  to  Secret  Committee,  1st  of  November,  . 
1789.  We  am  informed  by  CoL  Wilks,  that  at  the  same  time  with  this  embassy  to  the  English 
government,  the  Nizam  sent  one  to  Tippoo,  to  propose  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive; 
whether  to  supersede  the  agreement  with  the  English,  or  as  a  further  security,  does  not  appear. 
Tippoo  proposed  the  adjunct  of  a  matrimonial  connexion  between  the  families ;  but  this,  not 
suiting  the  family  pride  of  the  Nizam,  broke  off  the  negotiation.    Hist  Sketches,  Hi.  26,  36. 
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Boo*  VI.  of  the  bid  treaty  of  1768,  in  which  both  the  My sorean  and  Mahratta  govern- 
^^Ty^r*^  ments,  as  well  as  the  English  at  home,  had  so  long  acquiesced ;  and  to  give  to 
the  clauses  such  an  extent  of  meaning  as  would  satisfy  the  inevitable  demands  of 
the  Nizam.  To  the  clause  in  that  treaty  by  which  it  was  engaged  that  English 
troops,  to  the  amount  of  two  battalions  of  sepoys  and  six  pieces  of  cannon 
manned  by  Europeans,  should  be  lent  to  the  Nabob,  were  annexed  the  words, 
u  whenever  the  necessity  of  the  Company's  affairs  would  permit."  It  was  now 
agreed  that  these  words  *  should  mean,  Whenever  the  Nizam  should  think  proper 
to  apply  for  them,  under  one  limitation,  that  they  should  not  be  employed  against 
the  Company's  allies,  among  whom  were  enumerated  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  the 
Nabobs  of  Oude  and  Arcot,  and  the  Rajahs  of  Travancore  and  Tanjore. 
lord  Com-     of  the  treaty  of  1768,  one  memorable  article  related  to  the  transfer  to  the 

wallis  re- 

nroached  by    Company  of  the  Carnatic  Balaghaut ;  an  article  which,  if  the  ancient  treaty  were 
coim°and  Co^  binding,  still  continued  in  force.     The  propositions  of  the  Nizam,  that  measures 
L^brJaklng'    should  now  be,  taken  for  carrying  this  engagement  into  effect,  the  Governor- 
P*feith     General  was  obliged  to  elude,  by  observing  that  the  lapse  of  time,  by  the 
by  the  ar-  '   alteration  of  circumstances,  had  not  left  that  part  of  the  agreement  on  the 
wi^the"       same  foundation  on  which  it  originally  stood ;  and  that  the  English  were  bound 
N»am.         in  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  prince  whose  territory  it  actually  went  to  dis- 
member :  "  but,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  should  it  hereafter  happen  that  the  Com- 
pany should  obtain  possession  of  the  *  country  mentioned  in  these  articles  with 
your  Highness's  assistance,  they  will  strictly  perform  the  stipulations  in  favour 
of  your  Highness  and  the  Mahrattas."  f 

"  The  desire  of  not  offending,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  "  against  the  letter  of 
the  act  of  parliament,  would  appear  on  this  occasion  to  have  led  to  a  trespass 
on  its  spirit.  Two  treaties  had  been  concluded,  subsequently  to  the  treaty  of 
1768,  between  Hyder  Ali  Khan  and  the  British  government :  And  the  latter 
state  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  his  son  Tippoo  Sultaun  in  1784; 
by  which  it  had  fully  recognized  his  right  of  sovereignty  to  the  territories  which 
he  possessed.  And  assuredly,  under  such  circumstances,  the  revival  with  any 
modification  of  an  offensive  alliance  (for  such  the  treaty  of  J  768  undoubtedly 
was)  could  not  but  alarm  that  Prince." 

*  The  Governor-General  imputes  bad  faith  to  those  who  inserted  them,  as  well  as  the  clause 
relating  to  the  grant  of  the  Carnatic  Balaghaut,  and  the  consequent  peshcush:  "  The  sixth 
and  twellh  articles  are  couched  in  terms  which  do  not  manifest  a  very  sincere  intention  in 
the  framers  of  the  treaty  to  perform  them."    Minute  of  Governor-General,  10th  of  July,  1789* 

f  Letter,  Cornwallis  to  the  Nizam,  7th  of  July,  1789. 
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Sir  John  Malcolm  proceeds;  "  Nor  was  that  alarm  likely  to  be  dispelled,  by  Chap.  III. 

that  qualification  in  the  engagement  which  provided  that  no  immediate  operation  v **"""" ' 

should  be  undertaken  against  his  dominions,  as  the  expression  by  which  that 
qualification  was  followed,  showed,  that  the  eventual  execution  of  those  articles, 
which  went  to  divest  him  of  his  territories,  was  not  deemed  an  improbable  or  at 
least  an  impossible  occurrence  by  the  contracting  powers.  Another  part  of  this 
engagement  which  appeared  calculated  to  excite  apprehension  in  the  mind  of 
Tippoo  was,  the  stipulations  which  regarded  the  employment  of  the  subsidiary 
force  granted  to  the  Nizam ;  which  was  made  discretional,  with  the  exception  of* 
'  not  acting  against  some  specified  Prince  and  chiefs,  among  whom  he  was  not 
included."  * 

Sir  John  Malcolm  wrote  under  the  strongest  impression  of  the  hostile  designs 
of  Tippoo,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  yet  he  makes  the 
following  severe  reflection,  "  that  the  liberal  construction  of  the  restrictions  of 
the  act  of  parliament  had,  upon  this  occasion,  the  effect  of  making  the  Governor- 
General  pursue  a  course,  which  was  perhaps,  not  only  questionable  in  point  of 
faith ;  but  which  must  havef  been  more  offensive  to  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  more 
calculated  to  produce  a  war  with  that  Prince,  than  an  avowed  contract  of  a 
defensive  engagement,  framed  for  the  express  and  legitimate  purpose  of  limiting 
his  inordinate  ambition."  f 

The  Rajah  of  Cherika  was  a  petty  prince  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  whose  Hostile  de- 
territory  was  situated  the  Company's  factory  at  Tellicherry.    This  prince,  with  xfp^>  a^pie- 
his  neighbours,  had  been  subdued  by  Hyder  AH,  and  remained  a  tributary  under  ^^avi^w 
Tippoo  his  son.    A  friendly  connection  had  long  subsisted  between  the  English  and  °f  his  Nepen- 
the Rajahs  of  Cherika,  whom  the  English  were  in  the  habit  of  accommodating  Rajah  of 
with  loans  of  money  and  military  Stores.     In  1765,  the  debt  had  accumulated  to 
a  considerable  sum ;  and  the  Rajah  assigned  to  the  Company  a  territory  called 
Rhandaterrah  for  security  and  payment.     Among  other  transactions  with  the 
Rajah,  the  English  farmed  of  him,  in  1761,  the  customs  of  the  port  of  Telli- 

*  Sir  John  says  further,  "  that  such  ideas  were  entertained  by  Tippoo,  from  the  moment  he 
heard  of  the  conclusion  of  this  engagement,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt*  It  would  indeed  appear  by  a 
letter  from  the  resident  at  Poonah,  that  die  minister  of  that  Court  considered  this  engagement  as 
one  of  an  offensive  nature,  against  Tippoo  Sultaun."    Sketch,  ut  supra,  p.  68. 

f  Malcolm's  Sketch,  ut  supra,  p.  66—69.'  See  the  papers  relative  to  this  treaty,  laid  before 
parliament  in  1792.  To  the  same  purpose,  another  enlightened  Indian  Soldier :  "  It  is  highly  in- 
structive to  observe  a  statesman,  justly  extolled  for  moderate  and  pacific  dispositions,  thus  indi- 
rectly violating  a  law,  enacted  for  the  enforcement  of  these  virtues,  by  entering  into  a  very  in- 
telligible offensive  alliance."    Wilks's  Hwt  Sketches,  iii.  38. 
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Book  VI.  cherry,  for  which  they  agreed  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  4,200  rupees  per  annum. 
K*mm72CTmJ  Since  1765,  accounts  had  not  been  adjusted,  but  the  Rajah  had  received  addi- 
tional supplies  both  of  money  and  stores.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1786,  the  Rajah  sent  a  body  of  men,  drove  away  the  English  guard,  consisting 
of  a  serjeant  and  eight  or  ten  sepoys,  and  took  possession  of  Rhandaterrah. 
The  government  of  Bombay  directed  the  chief  and  factors  of  Tellicherry  to 
make  out  the  Rajah's  account,  whence  it  appeared  that  he  was  still  to  a  large 
amount  in  debt  to  the  Company ;  and  to  represent  the  .outrage  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty  to  his  master  Tippoo ;  but  not  by  force  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
Rhandaterrah,  lest  it  should  bring  on  a  renewal  of  the  war.  The  Rajah,  under 
frivolous  pretences,  evaded  acknowledgement  of  the  account ;  Tippoo  returned 
for  answer  that  he  had  commanded  the  district  to  be  restored ;  the  Rajah  dis- 
avowed the  receipt  of  any  such  injunction ;  and  produced  a  letter  from  Tippoo 
which  merely  commanded  him  to  settle  his  accounts.  The  affair  remained  in 
suspense  .till  1788.  Early  in  that  year  Tippoo  descended  the  Ghauts,  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  his  domi- 
nions on  the  coast  Before  his  march  from  Calicut  towards  Palacatcherry  on  the 
8th  of  May,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  English  chief  at  Tellicherry,  stating  it 
as  the  information  of  the  Rajah  of  Cherika,  that  he  had  paid  his  debt  to  the 
English,  and  was  entitled  to  the  restitution  of  his  country :  upon  which  the 
Sultan  recommended  a  settlement  of  accounts.  A  letter  was  soon  after  received 
from  the  Rajah,  in  which  he  stated  the  amount  for  twenty-seven  years  of  rent 
due  on  the  customs  of  the  port,  without  making  any  mention  of  the  much  larger 
sums  which  the  Company  charged  to  his  account ;  and  he  demanded  the  imme- 
diate payment  of  a  lack  of  rupees.  It  was  this  which  alarmed  the  Governor- 
General  during  the  journey  of  his  negotiator  to  Hyderabad ;  as  the  apprehension 
was,  that  the  Rajah  was  instigated  by  Tippoo ;  might  proceed  to  hostilities;  and 
involve  the  government  in  war. 
Situation  of  The  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  commences  near  the  island  of  Vipeen, 
^TOwe f  at  the  mouth  of  *ke  Chinnamangalum  river,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of 
an  alij  of  the  Cochin.  From  this  point  it  extends  to  the  southern  extremity  of  India,  bounded 
EDgl,*h-  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  by  the  celebrated  chain  of  mountains 
which  terminate  near  the  southern  cape.  The  situation  of  this  Prince  made  a 
connexion  between  him  and  the  English  of  importance  to  both  :  He  was  placed 
at  so  great  a  distance,  that  he  had  little  to  apprehend  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  Company :  His  country,  which  was  only  separated  from  their  province  of 
Tinivelly  by  the  ridge  of  mountains,  formed  a  barrier  to  the  invasion  of  an  enemy 
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into  that  province,  and  through  that  province  into  Carnatic  itself:  The  support  Chap.  III. 
of  the  Company  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  Rajah  against  the  designs  of  such  ^,— v— - ' 
powerful  and  rapacious  neighbours  as  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son :  The  productiveness 
of  his  dominions  enabled  him  to  contribute  considerably  to  the  military  resources 
of  the  English :  And,  in  the  last  war  with  Hyder,  his  co-operation  had  been  suffi- 
ciently extensive,  to  entitle  him  to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty  with  Tippoo,  under 
the  character  of  an  ally. 

The  descent  of  Tippoo,  with  an  army,  into  the  western  country,  filled  the  His  disputes 
Rajah  with  apprehensions.  He  was  the  only  prey  on  that  side  of  the  Ghauts,  wlthT5ppo°" 
opposite  to  the  dominions  of  Tippoo,  which  remained  undevoured ;  and  the  only 
obstruction  to  the  extension  of  his  dominions  from  the  Mahratta  frontier  to  Cape 
Comorin;  an  extension  attended  with  the  highly  coveted  advantage  of  placing 
him  in  contact  with  Tinivelly,  the  most  distant,  and  most  defenceless  part  of  the 
English  possessions  in  CoromandeL  The  occurrences  which  took  place  between 
Tippoo  and  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  added  greatly  to  the  terror  and  alarms  of  the 
King  of  Travancore. 

There  had  been  a  period  at  which  the  Rajah  of  Calicut,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Zamorin,  had  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  Cochin  Rajah.  At  that  time 
the  Cochin  Rajah  had  received  assistance  from  the  Rajah  of  Travancore.  The 
Cochin  Rajah  had  continued  to  need  support ;  and  the  predecessor  of  the  reigning 
Prince  had  made  over  to  his  benefactor,  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  under  the  title 
of  compensation  for  expense,  two  small  districts  on  the  northern  side  of  Travan- 
core. Another  motive  may  be  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  this  territorial 
arrangement.  Hyder  Ali  had  at  this  time  commenced  his  inroads  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar;  and  alarmed  the  Rajahs  for  their  safety.  As  a  means  of  defence 
the  Rajah  of  Travancore  projected  a  great  wall  or  barrier,  on  his  northern  fron- 
tier, to  the  formation  of  which  the  districts  in  question  were  of  peculiar 
importance.  Though  part  of  the  territory  of  the  King  of  Cochin  lay  north  of 
the  projected  line  of  defence,  yet  a  considerable  part,  including  his  capital,  was 
blended  with  Travancore  on  the  opposite  side,  and  would  receive  protection  by  it 
against  the  designs  of  Hyder,  no  less  than  the  dominions  of  the  Travancore 
Rajah  themselves.  The  works  were  constructed  about  twenty-five  years  previous 
to  the  period  at  which  this  narrative  has  arrived.  They  consisted  of  a  ditch 
about  sixteen  feet  broad  and  twenty  deep,  a  strong  bamboo  hedge,  a  slight 
parapet,  and  good  rampart,  with  bastions  on  rising  grounds,  which  almost  flanked 
one  another.  They  commenced  at  the  sea,  on  the  island  of  Vipeen,  and  extended 
eastwards,  about  thirty  miles,  to  the  Animalaiah,  or  Elephant  mountains,  a  part 
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Book  VI.  of  the  great  Indian  chain.  On  the  north,  they  were  assailable  only  by  regular 
approaches ;  but,  in  the  case  of  such  an  enemy  as  Tippoo,  rather  provoked  attack, 
than  afforded  any  permanent  protection. 

Some  time  after  the  erection  of  the  lines,  Hyder,  who  was  extending  his  era- 
quests  over  the  Malabar  Rajahs,  carried  his  arms  against  the  territory  of  the 
King  of  Cochin,  at  least  the  part  which  was  without  the  wall  of  Travancore ; 
and  the  King,  rather  than  lose  that  part  of  his  dominions,  consented  to  become 
the  tributary  of  Hyder. 

The  Rajah  of  Cochin  waited  upon  Tippoo,  in  1788,  at  Palacatcherry,  whither 
he  had  proceeded  after  leaving  Calicut.    Upon  his  return,  this  Rajah  reported 
the  substance  of  his  conference  with   Tippoo  to .  the  Rajah  of   Travancore. 
Tippoo  questioned  him  why  his  visit  had  not  been  earlier ;  when  something  use- 
ful might  have  been  effected;  but  now  the  rainy  season  was  at  hand.     Tippoo 
asked,  if  the  delay  had  been  occasioned  by  the  Rajah  of  Travancore.     He  told 
the  Rajah  that  he  should  demand  back  those  districts  of  Cochin,  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  and  receive  the  aid  of  the  Mysore  troops  to 
enforce  the  claim.    It  was  doubtful  to  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  whether  the  report 
of  the  King  of  Cochin  was  deceitful  or  true ;  but  it  indicated  in  either  case  the 
hostile  designs  of  Tippoo. 
English  troops     The  Rajah  made  known  his  fears  to  the  government  of  Madras,  and  requested 
rity  to  the      a  company  of  sepoys,  with  an  English  officer,  as  a  demonstration  to  the  Sultan 
^k  of  the  assistance  which  he  might  expect  to  receive.     Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 

who  then  presided  over  the  Councils  of  Madras,  not  only  complied  with  the 
Rajah's  demand,  but  desired  his  permission  to  canton  some  battalions  of  the  Com- 
pany's troops,  along  the  strong  grounds  behind  the  wall     For  this  service,  two 
battalions  of  sepoys,  with  their  proportion  of  artillery,  were  soon  after  sent  from 
Bombay. 
The  Dutch         The  arrival  of  the  rainy  season  prevented  active  operations  during  the  remain- 
canoreand"1"  der  of  the  year  1788,  but  in  the  month  of  May  of  the  following  year,  Tippoo 
leoesswT  part  aga*n  descended  to  the  coast,  and  began  with  summoning  the  fort  of  Cranganore. 
of  the  Tray**-  This,  and  another  place,  named  Jaycotah,*  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  and  were 

core  Darner.  *  °  %  ^^ 

maintained  as  a  species  of  out-work  to  then-  grand  settlement  at  Cochin.  They 
were  situated  close  upon  the  wall  of  Travancore,  at  its  maritime  extremity,  and 
regarded  by  the  Rajah  as  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  defence  of  the  lines. 
He  prepared  himself  to  join  with  the  Dutch  in  defending  them ;  he  represented 

*  Written  Ayacottah,  by  Col.  WBa*. 
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to  the  English  not  only  that  Cranganore  and  Jaycotah  were  the  very  key  to  his  Chap.  III. 
country,  but  that  he  was  bound  in  a  defensive  treaty  with  the  Dutch ;  he,  there-  ^"^Jm) 
fore,  made  earnest  application  ta  the  English  government  to  grant  him  that 
assistance  which  the  present  exigency  appeared  to  require. 

Mr.  Holland,  who  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Madras  government, 
happened  to  be  very  pacifically  inclined  He  informed  the  Rajah,  that  except 
for  the  immediate  protection  of  his  own  dominions,  he  could  not  receive  assist-'  ' 
ance  from  the  English ;  and  enjoined  him,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  abstain 
from  every  act  which  could  raise  the  jealousy  of  Tippoo*  or  afford  him  a  pretext 
for  invading  Travancore.  * 

Though  Tippoo  made  several  demonstrations,  and  went  so  far  as  to  bring  * 
heavy  guns  from  Palacatcherry,  as  if  for  the  reduction  of  Cranganore,  he  retired 
*  before  the  middle  of  May,  without  commencing  the  attack ;  and  placed  his 
troops  at  Palacatcherry  and  Coimbetore.  It  was  confidently  expected,  that  he 
would  return,  at  the  end  of  the  monsoon ;  and  that  his  first  operations  would  be 
against  the  possessions  of  the  Dutch.  Were  these  in  his  hands,  Travancore  . 
would  be  an  easy  conquest ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Company's  resident,  ft 
would  even  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  English  detachment  to  retreat. 

In  the  mean,  time  intelligence  was  received  from  the  Commandant  at  TelE- 
cherry,  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  rains,  that  settlement  had  been  environed  by 
the  troops  of  Tippoo,  and  shut  up  as  in  a  state  of  rigorous  blockade ;  that  a  chain 
of  posts  had  been  established  surrounding  the  place,  some  of  them  so  near  as  to 
be  within  musket  shot  of  the  lines ;  that  his  troops  had  strict  orders,  which  they 
rigidly  obeyed,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  every  article  of  supply  ;  that  his  boats 
were  as  vigilant  for  the  same  purpose  by  sea,  as  the  troops  were-by  land ;  and 
that  the  necessaries  of  life  had,  in  consequence,  risen  to  an  exorbitant  price. 

The  assurance  conveyed  from  the  Company's  governor  at  Madras,  that  the  The  Rajah 
English  would  interfere  in  the  defence  of  no  territory  but  that  which  immediately  ^  the  " 
belonged  to  the  Rajah  himself,  suggested  to  the  Rajah  and  the  Dutch  an  expe-  Dutcb* 
dient  for  realizing  the  condition  on  which  was  made  to  depend  the  assistance 
which  they  required.    A  negotiation,  which  was  said  to  have  been  pending  for 
two  years,  was  concluded  in  the  beginning  of  August,  for  rendering  Cranganore 
and  Jaycotah,  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah ;  to  wit,  by  purchase  from  the 
Dutch.     Of  this  transaction,  however,  the  government  of  Madras  disapproved ; 
and  they  dispatched  a  peremptory  command  to  the  Rajah,  that  he  should  annul: 
the  contract,  and  restore  the  places  to  the  Dutch. 

Tippoo  affirmed,  that  the  Dutch  had  built  the  fort  of  Cranganore  upon  ground  Question  as  to 
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Book  VI.  which  belonged  to  bis  tributary  and  subject,  the  Rajah  of  Cochin ;  that  the 
^^" *  Dutch  had  even  paid  rent  for  that  ground,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ryots;  and 
the  lawfulness  that  the  purchase  and  sale  of  it  was  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  part  of  the  king. 
££pu,>     dom  of  Mysore. 

The  Rajah  asserted  the  falsehood  of  the  allegations  of  Tippoo ;  and  remon- 
strated against  the  orders  which  he  had  received  from  Madras.    The  resident  and 
he  concurred  in  representing,  and  produced  documents  from  the  Dutch  which 
proved ;  that  Cochin  was  one  of  the  early  conquests  of  the  Portuguese,  and  then- 
capital  in  that  part  of  India;  that  Cranganore  and  Jaycotah  were  their  depen- 
dencies ;  that  the  Rajahs  of  Cochin  paid  them  tribute;  that  in  the  year  1654, 
the  Dutch  were  at  war  with  the  Portuguese,  and  attacked  their  settlement  of 
Cochin ;  that  they  expelled  the  Portuguese  entirely  from  that  part  of  India,  and 
seized  their  possessions ;  that  they  held  no  lands  of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  whom 
they  rather  considered  as  dependant  upon  them ;  that  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  had 
not  been  a  tributary  of  the  Mysore  chiefs  for  more  than  about  twelve  years ;  and 
considered  himself  as  such  for  that  territory  only,  for  which  he  paid  choute ; 
the  territory,  namely,  which  was  situated  without  the  wall  of  Travancore. 
2diSu^  °f    ?™  the  2Sd  of  SePtember  *e  Governor-General  made  answer  to  the  represen- 
stucesby      tations  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Governor  in  Council  of 
^aUi,.  "*    Madras :  That,  without  a  hope  of  assistance  from  the  French,  which  Tippoo,  at 
this  time  could  not  entertain,  he  would  not,  it  was  probable,  desire  to  draw  upon 
himself  the  resentment  of  the  Company ;  that  Tippoo  was  aware,  and  had 
indeed  been  expressly  informed,  of  the  certainty  with  which  an  attack  upon  the 
Travancore  Rajah,  included  in  the  late  treaty  as  an  ally  of  the  English,  would 
be  followed  by  war ;  that  the  character  at  the  same  time  of  that  violent  Prince 
rendered  calculation  upon  his  conduct  from  the  rules  of  prudence  somewhat  pre- 
carious; and  that  provision  should  be  made,  not  only  for  securing  the  dominions 
of  the  Company  and  their  allies,  but  for  obtaining  ample  satisfaction,  in  case  of 
any  injury  which  they  might  be  made  to  sustain.    He,  therefore,  directed,  that 
the  best  mode  of  assembling  the  army,  and  of  opposing  resistance  to  an  enemy, 
should  be  concerted  with  the  commanding  officer;  that  from  the  moment  Tippoo 
should  invade  any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  or  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  he  should  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  war ;  that  all  payments  to  the 
private  creditors  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  should  in  that  case  be  suspended;  and 
even  the  advances  withheld  for  providing  the  Company's  investment.    It  was 
well  for  Lord  Cornwallis,  that  he  possessed  an  influence,  which  enabled  him  to 
•conclude,  that  he  could  take  such  a  license  with  impunity.    The  creditors  of  the 
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Nabob  were,  as  appeared  by  important  consequences,  favourites  with  the  Board  Chap.  III. 

of  Control.     And  a  rich  investment,  which  filled  the  coffers  of  the  India  House*  v~"^ ' 

was  the  principal  source  of  delight  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  A  man  of  less 
authority  would  not  have  dared  to  offer  disappointment  to  such  commanding 
inclinations.  And  perhaps  it  required  the  brilliant  success  which  crowned,  the 
operations  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  exempt  even  his  audacity  from  disagreeable 
consequences.  The  efforts  made  by  Mr.  Hastings,  to  prevent  a  failure  in  the 
article  of  investments,  produced  the  principal  errors  of  his  administration,  and  the 
great  misfortunes  of  his  life. 

The  Governor-General  concluded  his  letter  with  the  following  words;  u  We 
sincerely  hope  and  believe  that  the  case  will  not  happen :  But  should  the  Car- 
natic  unfortunately  be  involved  in  war,  you  may,  in  addition  to  all  the  means 
that  are  in  your  own  power  to  command,  be  assured  that  this  Government  will 
make  the  utmost  exertions  to  give  you  effectual  assistance,  and  to  terminate,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  a  contest— that  cannot,  even  if  attended  with  the  utmost 
success,  prove  advantageous  to  our  affairs  in  this  country." 

In  the  representation  first  transmitted  to  Bengal,  regarding  the  transfer  of 
Jaycotah  and  Cranganore,  it  appeared  as  if  they  did  belong  to  the  dependant  of 
Tippoo,  and  had  been  alienated  without  his  consent.  In  this  view  of  the 
circumstances  Lord  Cornwallis  condemned  the  transaction ;  and  confirmed  the 
injunction  which  had  been  given  by  the  government  of  Madras.  When  it  was 
affirmed,  that  neither  Tippoo,  nor  his  tributary,  had  any  title  to  the  territory,, 
that  it  had  for  centuries  been  the  independent  possession  of  Europeans,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  was  taken  in  lawful  war  from  the  Portuguese  by 
the  Dutch,  he  thought  proper  to  suspend  his  decision.  ~  He  directed  that  a  pro- 
position should  be  transmitted  to  Tippoo  for  a  mutual  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  try  the  point  in  dispute ;  and  proposed  to  agree  that  if  the  ground  was 
proved  to  belong  to  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  the  transfer  should  be  annulled ;  if  it 
was  proved  to  belong  to  the  Dutch,  the  transaction  should  be  confirmed. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  the  army  of  Tippoo  was  known  to  be  encamped  Tippoo  an- 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palgaut ;  and  the  Rajah  was  confirmed  in  his  expecta-  Rajah  his  de-* 
tion  of  an  attack.    On  the  14th  of  December  Tippoo  arrived  at  a  place  about mandi' 
twenty-five  miles  distant  from  the  boundary  of  Travancore,  and  the  ravages  of 
his  cavalry  were  carried  within  a  mile  of  the  wall.  On  the  following  day  a  vakeel, 
a  sort  of  character  in  which  the  capacities  of  the  messenger  and  negotiator  were 
compounded,  arrived  from  the  camp  of  the  Sultan,  bearing  a  letter  to  the  Rajah. 
It  contained  the  annunciation  of  Tippoo's  demands ;  That,  as  the  Rajah  had 
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Book  VI.   given  protection  within  his  dominions  to  certain  Rajahs,  and  other  refractory 
v*~v~-'  subjects  of  the  Mysore  government,  he  should  deliver  them  up,  and  in  future 
abstain  from  similar  offences ;  2.  That,  as  the  Dutch  had  sold  to  him  that  which 
was  not  theirs  to  sell,  he  should  withdraw  his  troops  from  Cranganore ;  3.  That 
he  should  demolish  that  part  of  his  lines  which  crossed  the  territory  of  Cochin, 
because  it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Mysore.     The  Rajah  replied;  1.  That 
the  Rajahs  of  whose  protection  the  Sultan  complained  had  obtained  an  asylum 
in  his  country,  because  they  were  his  relations,  at  the  distance  of  many  years ; 
that  no  objection  to  their  residence  had  ever  been  taken  before ;  that  to  prove  his 
amicable  disposition,  they  should  nevertheless  be  removed ;  and  that  no  refractory 
subject  of  the  Mysore  government  had  ever,  with  his  knowledge,  been  harboured 
in  Travancore ;  2.  That  the  fort  and  territory  which  he  had  purchased  from  the 
Dutch  belonged  to  the  Dutch ;  and  was  in  no  respect  the  property  of  the 
dependant  of  Tippoo ;  S.  That  the  ground  on  which  he  had  erected  his  lines 
was  ceded  to  him  in  full  sovereignty  by  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  before  that  Rajah 
,   became  tributary  to  the  sovereign  of  Mysore ;  and  that  the  lines,  existing  at  the 
time  when  he  was  included  in  the  late  treaty  between  the  English  and  the 
Sultan,  were  sanctioned  by  the  silence  of  that  important  deed. 
Attacks  the        On  the  24th  of  December  Tippoo  encamped  at  not  more  than  four  miles  dis- 
inos*  tance  from  the  lines ;  began  to  erect  batteries  on  the  25th ;  early  in  the  morning 

of  the  29th  turned,  by  surprise,  the  right  flank  of  the  lines,  where  no  passage 
was  supposed  to  exist ;  and  introduced  a  portion  of  his  army  within  the  wall 
Before  he  could  reach  the  gate  which  he  intended  to  open,  and  at  which  he 
expected  to  admit  the  rest  of  his  army,  his  troops  were  thrown  into  confusion 
by  some  slight  resistance,  and  fled  in  disorder,  with  a  heavy  slaughter,  across 
the  ditch.  Tippoo  himself  was  present  at  the  attack,  and,  not  without  personal 
danger,  made  his  escape. 
The  Governor-  Intelligence  of  these  events  was  received  by  the  Supreme  Government  from 
ddes  for  vigor- Madras  on  the  26th  of  January;  and  on  the  morrow  instructions  were  disr 
ous  war.  patched  to  that  Presidency.  The  Governor-General  expressed  his  expectation 
that  the  Madras  rulers  had  considered  Tippoo  as  at  war,  from  the  first  moment 
when  they  heard  of  the  attack ;  that  they  had  diligently  executed  the  measures 
which  he  had  formerly  prescribed ;  and  in  particular,  that  all  payments  to  the 
Nabob's  creditors,  and  all  disbursements  on  the  score  of  investment,  had  imme- 
diately ceased.  He  added,  that  his  intention  was  to  employ  all  the  resources 
which  were  within  his  reach  "  to  exact  a  full  reparation  from  Tippoo  for  this 
-wanton  and  unprovoked  violation  of  treaty;"  that  for  this  purpose  endeavours 
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should  be  employed  to  procure  the  assistance  both  of  the  Mahrattas  and  of  the  Chap.  III. 
Nizam ;  that  instructions  should  be  dispatched  to  the  government  of  Bombay  V— ^^ 
to  attack  his  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  and  that  in  every  part  of 
India  the  army  should  be  increased. 

The  instructions  to  the  government  of  Madras  were  dated  on  the  27th  of  TheGoTemor 
January ;  those  to  the  resident  at  the  court  of  the  Nizam  were  dated  on  the  devours  to 
28th.     The  actual  commencement  of  hostilities  relieved  Cornwallk  from  all  re-  H^^lththe . 
straint  with  regard  to  new  connexions ;  and  it  was  now  his  part  to  solicit  from  Nizam, 
the  Nizam  an  alliance,  which,  a  few  months  before,  that  Prince  would  have  re- 
ceived as  the  greatest  of  favours.     The  resident  was  instructed  to  expose  in  the 
strongest  colours  the  faithless  and  rapacious  character  of  Tippoo ;  to  raise  in  the 
minds  of  the  Nizam  and  his  ministers  as  high  a  conception  as  possible  of  the 
advantages  of  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  English;   to  promise  him  a  full 
participation  in  the  fruits  of  victory,  and  a  mutual  guarantee  of  their  respective 
dominions,  against  the  ambition  and  hatred  of  Tippoo. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  this  negotiation  arose  from  the  violent  apprehensions  of 
the  Nizam  with  respect  to  the  Mahrattas.  To  such  a  degree  was  he  impressed 
with  an  opinion  of  the  vilkny  of  that  nation,  and  of  their  determination  to  rob 
him  of  his  dominions,  whenever  an  opportunity  should  occur,  that  he  desired 
the  English  resident  to  inform  him,  if  the  Peshwa  should  invade  his  kingdom, 
while  his  army  was  absent,  co-operating  with  the  English,  what  measures,  in 
that  case,  the  English  government  would  pursue:  and  he  displayed  intense  re* 
luctance  to  spare  any  portion  of  his  forces  from  his  own  defence,  without  an  ar- 
ticle for  the  unlimited  guarantee  of  his  country.  But  the  Governor-General, 
who  was  anxious  for  the  alliance  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  reckoned  them  "  the 
people  whose  friendship  was  of  by  far  the  greatest  value,"  *  in  the  contest  with 
Tippoo,  was  careful  not  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Poonah  rulers,  by  appearing  to 
raise  a  barrier  against  their  ambitious  designs. 

The  instructions  to  the  resident  at  Poonah  were  of  the  same  description ;  and  And  with  the 
dated  the  preceding  day.  The  relation  with  the  Mahrattas,  from  the  conclusion  ttM> 
of  the  treaty  of  Salbhye,  had  been  that  of  general  amity ;  which  the  Poonah 
government,  with  some  eagerness  and  some  address,  had  endeavoured  to  improve 
into  an  engagement  for  mutual  protection  against  Tippoo.  The  restrictions* 
however,  imposed  by  act  of  parliament,  had  prevented  the  Governor-General 
from  acceding  to  their  desire ;  and  of  that  policy  he  now  expressed  his  opinion. 

•  Lett.  Gov.  Gen.  to  the  Secret  Committee,  1st  Nov.  1789. 
VOL.  III.  2  B 
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Book  VI,  "  Some  considerable  advantages,"  he  said,  "  have  no  doubt  been  experienced  by 

^~H^~/  the  system  of  neutrality  which  the  legislature  required  of  the  governments  in 

this  country ;  But  it  baa,  at  the  same  time,  been  attended  with  the  unavoidable 

inconvenience  of  our  being  constantly  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  commencing  a 

war,  without  having  previously  received  the  assistance  of  efficient  allies."  * 

The  offer  of  a  'defensive  alliance  against  Tippoo  was  now  made  to  the 
Mahrattas;  and  they  |iad  the  advantage  of  holding  themselves  up  as  the  party 
who  bestowed  the  favour,  which,  a  twelvemonth  before,  they  would  have  been 
well  contented  to  appear  as  the  party  who  received  The  Indian  desire  to  make 
the  most  of  every  circumstance  in  a  bargain,  and  to  sell  every  favour  at  the 
highest  price,  made  them  higgle  and  wrangle  for  advantages,  and  protract  the 
negotiation  to  a  considerable  length. 
Both  alliances  A  treaty,  however,  with  the  Nizam,  and  another  with  the  Mahrattas,  of 
which  the  conditions  were  nearly  the  same,  were  signed,  the  former  on  the  4th 
day  of  July,  the  latter  on  the  1st  of  June.  A  triple  league  was  formed,  to 
punish  Tippoo  for  the  treachery,  of  which  he  was  declared  to  have  been  guilty 
to  all  the  contracting  parties:  The  Niaam  and  Peshwa  bound  themselves 
vigorously  to  prosecute  the  war  with  a  patent  and  well  appointed  army :  The 
Peshwa  received  the  option  of  being  joined,  during  the  war,  by  an  English  force 
equal  to  that  which  served  with  the  Nizam :  And  the  parties  jointly  engaged, 
never  to  make  peace,  accept  with  mutual  consent ;  to  form  an  equal  partition 
of  conquests ;  and  to  resist  and  punish  by  their  combined  forces  any  injprj  with 
respect  to  any  of  them  which  Tippoo  thereafter  might  accomplish  or  attempt 
objects  at  It  was  declared  by  the  Governor-General  to  both  the  parties  witti  whom  he 

rei^r-Gene-  ww  endeavouring  to  contract,  that  the  objects  were  four  at  which  he  stould  aim 


StE?1*  hy  the  war:  To  exact  from  the  enemy  indemnification  for  the  expensfeor  loss 
imposed  upon  the  Company  by  the  war:  To  make  him  restore  to  the  l^izam 
and  Peshwa,  if  they  should  take  part  in  the  conflict,  whatever  he  or  his  father 
might  have  taken  from  those  pewera;  To  wrest  from  him  all  that  he  posses! 
of  the  Carnatic  Payen  Ghaut:  Aftd*  in  consequence  of  .the  barbarity  which 
had  exerebed  on  the  Nairs  of  Malabar,  to  set  them  free  from  his  dominion.f 

The  gr?tificatka  of  their  resentment  for  the  losses  inflicted  on  them  by  Tippoo 
and  his  father;  the  removal  of  the  terrors  with  which  they  were  haunted  by  his 
ambition  and  power;  the  prospect  of  recovering  what  .they  had  lost,  and  of 

*  Dispatch  to  Mr.  Malet,  28th  Feb.  1790. 

t  SeetheDupatchtotbeSendwitatPoonfth,  dated  the  201  of  March. 
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elevating  themselves  upon  his  ruin,  woe  powerflil  aids  toward  obtaining  the  al-  Chap.  III. 

liance  of  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas.  v— mymmmJ 

^  1790. 

While  the  mind  of  the  Governor-General  was  thus  intensely  engaged  in  pre-  Tardiness  of 

paring  the  means  of  war  upon  the  largest  scale,  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed  ^jjjjjjjj 

at  Madras ;  and,  on  the  8th  of  February,  he  dispatched  to  that  Presidency  a  severely 

blamed. 

letter  of  complaint  and  crimination.  He  charged  the  President  and  Council 
with  neglect  of  duty,  and  disobedience  of  orders,  in  not  having  made  the  pre- 
scribed provision  of  draught  cattle  for  the  army ;  in  not  having  suspended  the 
business  of  the  Company's  investment;*  and,  after  they  had  received  an  explicit 
declaration  from  the  Governor-General  in  Council  of  his  determination  to  pro- 
tect the  Rajah  of  Travancore  in  his  purchase  of  Cranganore  and  Jaycotah  if 
those  places  belonged  not  to  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  but  the  Dutch,  in  their  having, 
in  their  correspondence  with  Tippoo  and  even  with  the  Rajah  of  Travancore 
and  the  English  resident  in  his  camp,  withheld  that  declaration,  and  thereby 
"  discouraged  a  faithful  ally  in  the  defence  of  his  country  against  an  enemy, 
who  was  within  a  few  miles  of  his  frontiers,  and  with  the  insolence  and  violence 
of  whose  character  they  had  long  been  fully  acquainted." 

To  hid  early  decision  against  the  purchase  of  the  two  forts,  Governor  Hollond  The  President 
adhered:   On  the  allegation  of  the  Rajah  that  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  en-^Mad^1 
couraged  the  purchase,  he  had  replied; f  *  As  you  received  early  information  of  ^d«nn»tbe 
Govettor  Campbell's  departure,  Jt  was  not  acting  a  friendly  part  to  prosecute 
negotiations  of  so  much  importance  Without  communicating  their  commence- 
ment and  progress  to  me,  upon  my  advising  you  of  my  succession  to  the  govern- 
ment:" Even  after  the  right  of  the  Dutch  appeared  to  be  decidedly  proved,  still 
he  maintained  that  the  bargain  was  an  offence  Against  Tippoo,  not  to  be  justified 
by  the  law  of  nations;  because  with  equal  propriety  might  Ae  Dutch  make  sale 
to  the  French  of  Sadras  and  Pulicate,  within  a  few  mfles  of  Fort  St  George: 
And  lastly,  he  denied  that  the  importance  of  the  places  in  question  was  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  evils  of  war. 

To  these  reasonings  the  GovernoMtaieral  made  the  Mowing  reply :  «  In 
your  letter,  dated  3d  of  "January,  you  thought  proper  to  lay  down  principles,  as 
being,  in  your  opinion,  founded  on  the  law  of  nations,  respecting  the  Rajah  and 
the  Dutch,  Which  militate  against  the  spirit  of  our  orders,  and  which  we  con- 

*  OnUrepoHrtof  mveetn^t  Uie^  ait  was 

explained,  that  nothing  more  had  been  done  than  what  was  neoemrjr  to  fulfill  the  contract  with 
the  Philippine  Company. 

f  Inhia  fetter  of  the  16th  of  tfovember. 
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Book  VI.  ceive  it  was  not  regularly  within  your  province  to  discuss,  as  you  are  not  respon- 

^TXT""*^  sible  for  the  measure  directed." 

In  as  far  as  the  government  of  Madras  acted  upon  their  own  notions  of  justice 
or  policy  in  disobedience  to  the  express  orders  of  those  whose  commands  they 
had  undertaken  to  obey,  they  were  guilty  of  a  most  serious  offence ;  but  in  lay- 
ing their  opinions  and  reasons  before  the  governing  authority,  they  practised  a 
virtue,  from  which  the  governing  authority  might  derive  essential  advantage,  and 
merited  no  insolence  of  reply. 

Their  reason-      To  their  reasonings,  at  the  same  time,  very  strong  objections  applied.     In  the 

c^kttive.  two  cases,  that  of  Cranganore  and  Jaycotah,  and  that  of  Pulicate  and  Sadras, 
the  circumstance  which  constituted  the  material  part  of  the  question ;  that  on 
which  its  decision,  if  founded  on  rational  principles,  would  depend,  was  perfectly 
reversed.  Pulicate  and  Sadras  could  not  be  held  by  the  French,  without  essen- 
tially impairing  the  security  of  Madras :  Cranganore  and  Jaycotah  were  of  no 
importance  to  the  security  of  Tippoo ;  and  were  evidently  desired  by  him,  as  a 
means  of  aggression  against  the  Rajah  of  Travancore.  With  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  places  in  question,  the  value,  as  it  had  at  an  early  period  been,  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  declared  to  the  government  of  Madras,  "  could  not, 
however  great,  be  opposed  to  the  serious  consequences  of  war;  but  a  tame  sub- 
mission to  insult  or  injury,  he  was  equally  convinced,  would,  in  its  effects,  prove 
the  most  fatal  policy.9'  This  was  the  question,  and  the  only  question;  not 
whether  Cranganore  and  Jaycotah  were  a  compensation  for  the  consequences  of 
War.  Scarcely  any  single  injury  can  ever  approach  to  an  equivalent  for  the 
expense,  which  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  evils,  of  war ;  and  it  is  then  only  when 
there  is  a  decided  probability  that  the  permission  of  one  injury  will  draw  on  a 
second,  and  after  the  second,  a  third,  and  so  on,  that  the  advantages  of 
war  can  be  an  equivalent  for  its  evils,  and  recourse  to  it  the  dictate  of  wis- 
dom. At  the  moment  of  action,  this  is  often  a  question,  not  easy  to  decide ; 
because  there  is  seldom  a  rule  to  guide ;,  and  the  party  who  has  power  in  his 
hand,  is  prone  io  over-rate  the  probabilities  of  that  repetition  of  injury  which 
forbearance  may  produce.  Whether  the  forbearance  of  the  English  would,  on 
the  present  occasion,  have  produced  the  repetition  of  injury,  it  is  even  now  impos- 
sible with  any  assurance  to  pronounce.  But  the  probabilities  were  so  great,  that 
either  the  decision  of  the  Governor-General  was  right,  or  his  error  excusable. 

After  the  repulse  of  Tippoo,  on  the  39th  of  December,  from  the  rampart  of 
Travancore,  he  disavowed  the  outrage ;  described  it  as  the  unauthorized  act  of 
his  troops,  who  had  been  accidentally  provoked  to  hostility  by  the  people  of  the 
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Rajah ;  gave  assurance  that  his  affections  were  pacific,  and  that  he  had  no  inten-  Chap.  1IL 
tion  to  invade  the  ancient  territories  of  Travancore ;  but  he  repeated  his  claims,  ^^T^T^ 
on  the  score  of  protection,  afforded  to  his  refractory  subjects,  the  purchase  of 
Cranganore  and  Jaycotah,  and  the  erection  of  works  upon  the  territory  of  his 
dependant,  the  Rajah  of  Cochin. 

The  persuasion  that  peace  might  be  preserved  with  Tippoo,  continued  in  the  General  Me* 
Madras  government,  as  long  as  Mr.  Hollond  remained  at  its  head.    On  the  12th  th!Tpre^d«a 
of  February,  having  learned  that  General  Medows,  who  commanded  the  Bom*  at  Madras- 
bay  army,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  he  transmitted  by  letter  to  the  Gover- 
nor-General his  intention  of  departing  immediately  for  Europe ;  and  omitted  not 
the  opportunity  of  repeating  his  conviction,  that  Tippoo  "  had  no  intention  to 
break  with  the  Company,  and  would  be  disposed  to  enter  into  negotiation  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  points  in  dispute." 

In  a  letter,  dated  on  the  7th  of  February,  in  answer  to  the  proposition  respect-  Views  enter- 
ing the  examination  by  commissioners,  Tippoo  wrote,  that  since  he  had  examined  Madras  and6 
in  person  the  foundation  of  the  claims,  there  was  nothing  which  remained  for  ^2^  ^rtS1*" 
commissioners  to  perform ;  but  if  it  were  the  wish  of  the  English  they  might  send  relations  with 
"one  or  two  trusty  persons  to  the. presence,  where,  having  arrived,  they  might 
settle  the  business ; "  that  he  wrote  from  fegard  to  the  ties  of  friendship  which 
subsisted  between  him  and  the  English,  "  otherwise  the  taking  of  the  lines  would 
not  be  a  work  of  much  difficulty  or  time." 

To  descend  to  the  measure  of  sending  commissioners  to  the  presence  of  Tippoo, 
appeared  to  the  Madras  government  to  import  a  loss  of  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Princes  of  Hindustan;  and  before  intelligence  of  this  proposition,  the  Governor- 
General  had  communicated  his  sentiments  to  General  Medows,  in  the  following 
words :  "  Good  policy,  as  well  as  a  regard  to  our  reputation  in  this  country, 
requires,  that  we  should  not  only  exact  severe  reparation  from  Tippoo ;  but  also, 
that  we  should  take  this  opportunity  to  reduce  the  power  of  a  Prince,  who  avows 
upon  every  occasion  so  randorous  an  enmity  to  our  nation.*— At  present  we  have 
every  prospect  of  aid  from  the  country  powers,  whilst  he  can  expect  no  assistance 
from  France.  And  if  he  is  suffered  to  retain  his  present  importance,  and  to 
insult  and  bully  all  his  neighbours,  until  the  French  are  again  in  a  condition  to 
support  him,  it  would  almost  certainly  leave  the  seeds  of  a  future  dangerous 
war."*  In  the  letter  which  made  answer  to  that  in  which  the  proposal  of  Tippoo 
was  transmitted  to  the  Governor-General,  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the  govern- 

*  Letter,  dated  8th  March,  1790* 
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Book  VI.  ment  of  Madras  had  been  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  the  business  of 

\2^^^  the  war.    They  were  told,  that  the  attack  on  the  lines  of  Travancore  left  no 
1790. 

further  room  for  deliberation;  and  that  the  Company's  government  could  not 

with  honour  commence  a  negotiation  with  Tippoo,  till  he  offered  reparation 

for  such  an  outrage,  much  less  send  commissioners  to  his  presence.     Instructed 

to  make  no  relaxation,  while  answering  his  letters,  in  the  vigour  of  their 

military  operations;  they  were  ordered  to  inform  him,  that  Cranganore  and 

Jaycotah  belonged  incontestably  to  the  Dutch ;  that,  as  the  lines  of  the  Rajah 

were  in  his  possession  at  the  period  of  the  late  treaty,  his  right  was  thereby 

recognized ;  and  that  the  violation  of  them  could  not  be  regarded  as  accidental, 

since  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Sultan  was  upon  the  spot,  and  conducted  the 

attack  in  person.* 

iippoo  breaks      On  the  2d  of  March,  a  skirmish  happened,  between  the  troops  of  the  Sultan, 

Unes^f  TrL    alM*  a  party  of  the  Rajah's  people  sent  to  clear  away  a  jungle  which  stood  in 

vancore,  and  fc^  rf  fa  Bneg#    On  the  6th,  Tippoo  began  to  fire  on  the  wall,  and  completed 

ravages  part  rr  **  r 

of  the  country,  the  erection  of  five  batteries  on  the  10th.    A  considerable  time  was  spent  in  mak- 
ing such  an  opening  in  the  Hues  as  appeared  to  him  to  make  it  expedient  to 
venture  the  assault    At  last,  on  the  7th  of  May,  he  advanced  to  the  breach  with 
his  whole  army ;  when  the  troops  of  the  Rajah  were  covered  with  apprehension, 
and  fled  in  all  directions.    Having  rendered  himself  master  of  the  lines,  he 
appeared  immediately  before  Cranganore ;  of  which  he  soon  obtained  posses* 
skm.    Att  the  northern  quarter  of  Tnmmcort  was  now  seized  by  the  conque- 
ror, who  rased  the  lines,  and  spread  desolation  over  the  country.    The  necessity, 
however,  of  defending  his  own  dominions  soon  recalled  him  from  his  prey.    Oft 
the  S4th  of  May,  he  hurried  back  to  his  capital,  attended  by  a  small  body  of 
troops.f 
CorresMo.         Though  he  had  received  a  letter  from  General  Medows,  dated  the  7th  of 
KStween  April,  declaring,  that  all  his  complaints  against  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  were 
Medow8'       unfounded,  that  hk  first  attack  on  the  fines  was  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  and, 

*  Letter  to  Gen.  Medows,  Governor  in  Council,  dated  17th  March,  1790.  The  paper*  laid 
before  Parliament,  relative  to  the  commencement  of  this  war,  have  furnished  die  materials  of  the 
preceding  narrative. 

t  Cetoaal  Wilto  says,  «Ia  pfeuo  feet  he  was  unprepared  for  ww.w  And  yet  the  Colonel 
supposes,  that  "  he  had  calculated  on  posoesoiag  my  part  of  Travancore  in  December,  1789, 
when  the  option  would  have  been  in  his  hands  of  a  sudden  invasion  of  the  southern  provinces  at 
once  from  Travancore,  Dindigul,  and  Caroor  ;  and  of  being  ready,  by  the  time  an  English  army 
could  be  assembled,  to  commence  the  war  with  the  Caveri  as  his  northern  frontier  towards  Coro- 
rcandel. '    Hist.  Sketches,  iii.  66. 
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together  with  his  renewal  of  hostilities,  left  no  room  for  deliberation,  calling  for  Chap.  III. 
action  rather  than  words ;  he  wrote  again,  under  date  the  S2d  of  May,  profess- s  TZZT^ 
ing  his  desire  of  amity,  lamenting  the  misunderstandings  which  had  occasioned 
the  assemblage  of  the  respective  armies,  and  offering  to  send  a  person  of  dignity 
to  Madras,  who  might  give  and  receive  explanations  on  the  subjects  of  dispute, 
and  "  remove  the  dust  by  which  the  upright  mind  of  the  General  had  been 
obscured."  To  this,  the  following  was  the  answer  returned.  "  I  received  yours, 
and  I  understand  its  contents.  You  are  a  great  Prince,  and,  but  for  your  cruelty 
to  your  prisoners,  I  should  add  an  enlightened  one.  The  English,  equally  inca- 
pable of  offering  an  insult,  as  of  submitting  to  one,  have  always  looked  upon  war 
as  declared,  from  the  moment  you  attacked  their  ally,  the  King  of  Trdvancora 
God  does  not  always  give  the  battle  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift,  but 
generally  success  to  these  whose  cause  is  just.— -Upon  that  we  depend." 

For  conducting  the  operations  of  the  catppaign,  it  was  planned ;  that  General  Plan  for  the 
Medows,  with  the  principal  part  of  the  Carnatic  army,  should  take  possession 
af  the  Coimbetore  country,  and  endeavour,  through  the  Gujelhutty  pass,  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Mysore ;  that  General  Abercromby,  with  the  army 
of  Bombay,  should  reduce  the  territory  of  Tippoo  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and 
effect  a  junction  with  Medows  if  events  should  render  it  desirable ;  and  that 
Colonel  Kelly  should  remain,  for  the  security  of  Carnatic,  with  a  small  army 
before  the  passes  which  led  most  directly  from  Mysore. 

From  the  plain  of  Trichinopoly,  where  the  army  had  assembled,  the  General  Commenee- 
marched  on  the  15th  of  June.  It  was  of  great  importance  that  Coimbetore,  campaign. 
formerly  a  Rajahship  of  considerable  extent  and  opulence,  should  be  occupied ; 
both  as  depriving  Tippoo  of  one  principal  source  of  his  supplies ;  and  as  afford- 
ing resources  to  the  English  army  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign*  It  was 
also  necessary,  for  the  subsequent  operations  against  Mysore,  that  a  chain  of 
ports  should  be  established  from  the  Coromandel  coast  to  the  foot  of  the  pass ; 
and  Taqjore,  Trichinopoly,  Caroor,  Erroad,  and  Sattimungul,  were  the  places 
bf  which,  for  that  purpose,  selection  was  made.  Having  entered  the  Obemy's 
country,  and  taken  possession  of  Caroor,  the  General  halted  for  eighteen  days, 
while  he  collected  provisions  and  formed  a  magazine.  From  Caroor  he  marched 
to  Daraporam,  which  he  took  without  opposition,  and  made  a  depot.  Leaving 
there  a  considerable  garrison,  and  all  his  superfluous  baggage,  he  pushed  on  to 
the  city  of  Coimbetore,  which  he  found  evacuated. 

-  No  enemy  had  as  yet  appeared,  except  some  bodies  of  irregular  cavalry,  who 
had  made  attempts  to  harass  the  march.    On  the  day  after  the  army  arrived  at 
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Book  VI.  Coimbetore,  the  presence,  was  announced  of  one  of  Tippoo's  ablest  captains, 

vtqq      "^th  *»®^®  horse,  at  the  distance  of  about  forty  miles.    A  detachment  was  sent 

with  directions  to  surprise  them,  but  returned  with  only  a  few  prisoners.     At 

the  same  time,  another  detachment  was  employed  in  the  capture  of  Erroad, 

which  yielded  after  a  trifling  resistance. 

Dindigul,  and  Palacatcherry,  though  not  in  the  adopted  line  of  communica- 
tion, were  fortresses  of  too  much  importance  to  be  left  with  safety  in  the  enemy's 
hands.  .  A  strong  detachment,  under  Colonel  Stuart,  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
Dindigul.  The  garrison  were  summoned,  with  a  declaration,  that,  if  they  sur- 
rendered, private  property  should  be  respected,  if  they  persisted  in  a  fruitless 
defence,  they  should  be  all  put  to  the  sword.  The  Governor  returned  the 
summons  by  the  messenger  who  brought  it:  "  Inform  your  commander,"  said  he 
verbally,  "  that  I  cannot  account  to  my  master  for  the  surrender  of  such  a  fort 
as  Dindigul:  If,  therefore,  a  second  messenger  comes  with  a  similar  errand,  I 
will  blow  him  back  again  to  his  comrades,  from  one  of  my  guns."  Batteries 
were  erected;  and  after  a  heavy  cannonade  of  two  days,  an  assault  was  pro- 
jected on  the  following  night.  The  breach  was  imperfect;  but  ammunition 
expended.  The  troops  advanced  to  the  attack  with  their  usual  gallantry,  and 
made  great  and  persevering  efforts  to  penetrate.  The  strength,  however,  of 
the  fortification  was  still  so  great,  and  the  defence  so  vigorously  maintained, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  It  was  matter  of  surprise  to  the  assailants, 
to  behold,  at, day-break,  the  flag  of  surrender  displayed  on  the  breach.  The  gar- 
rison, afraid  to  abide  the  effects  of  another  assault,  had  deserted  their  com- 
mander- during  the  night.  The  same  detachment  proceeded  to  the  fort  of 
Palacatcherry,  which  yielded  after  a  short  and  feeble  resistance.  And  Colonel 
Floyd  was  sent  against  Sattimungul,  which  he  surprised  and  took  without 
bloodshed. 
Hnt  objects  The  first  important  section  of  the  operations  of  the  campaign  was  thus  cpm- 
leffected  pfeted  with  happy  expedition  and  ease.  The  line  of  communication  was  esta- 
blished; an  enemy's  country,  was  obtained  for  the  supply  of  the  troops;  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  ascend  the  Gujelhutty  pass,  and  make  Tippoo  contend 
for  his  throne  in  the  centre  of  his  dominions. 

The  army  was  at  this  time  separated  into  three  divisions  of  nearly  equal 
strength ;  one  with  General  Medows,  whose  head  quarters  were  at  Coimbetore ; 
one  with  General  Floyd,  distant  about  sixty  miles,  at  the  advanced  post  of 
Sattimungul,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Gujelhutty  pass ;  and  the .  other  with 
Colonel  Stuart  at  Palacatcherry,  about  thirty  miles  in  the  rear;  constituting 
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between  the  advanced  and  ultimate  positions  of  the  army  a  distance  of  ninety  Crap.  in. 
miles.  v 

On  the   ISth  of  September,   in  the  morning,  a  reconnoitring  party,  sent  Tippoo  de- 
firom  the  camp  of  Colonel  Floyd,  toward  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  was  encoun*  Gujeihutty 
tered  by  a  body  of  the  enemy ;  and  after  a  little  time  the  whole  army  of  the  Pa.89»  "J* 
Sultan  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  English  detachment.    The  commander  the  division  of 
was  able  to  choose  a  position  which  induced  Tippoo  to  confine  his  operations  to  y  * 

a  distant  cannonade ;  which  he  continued,  however,  during  the  whole  of  the 
day,  and  with  considerable  execution.  The  descent  of  Tippoo,  by  the  very 
pass  through  which  the  English  meant  to  ascend,  has  been  represented  as  a  per* 
feet  surprise,  according  to  the  usual  want  of  intelligence  in  the  English  camp. 
Colonel  Wilks,  however,  affirms ;  that  Floyd  had  early  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Sultan ;  that  he  forwarded  the  intelligence  to  General  M edows, 
with  a  suggestion,  considering  the  dispersed  situation  of  the  army,  of  the  pro- 
priety of  felling  back ;  that  his  intelligence  was  not  credited ;  and  that  he  had 
orders  to  remain. 

A  council  of  war  having  determined  on  retreat,  the  troops  had  crossed  the 
river  in  basket  boats,  and  were  on  the  march  next  morning  by  eight  o'clock, 
leaving  the  provisions  collected  in  Sattimungul,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon, 
behind,  Tippoo  found  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  his  army  ready  for 
pursuit,  and  marched  at  last  with  only  a  part  of  it.  Two  o'clock  arrived  before 
he  could  bring  his  infantry  into  action.  He  then  meditated  a  decisive  blow; 
but  met  with  great  obstructions  from  the  strong  hedges  with  which  the  ground 
was  enclosed ;  and,  being  at  last  deterred  by  the  belief  that  General  Medows 
was  at  hand,  a  report  of  which  the  English  commander  dexterously  availed 
himself,  he  drew  off,  on  the  approach  of  night 

During  the  action,  Colonel  Floyd  received  a  dispatch  from  the  General,  in 
which  he  was  told  that  the  General  on  the  14th  would  march  far  Velladi.  This 
was  not  on  the  direct  road  from  Coimbetore  to  Sattimungul,  nor  that  in  which 
Floyd  was  retreating,  From  the  place  at  which  he  had  arrived,  to  Velladi, 
was  twenty  miles ;  but  the  only  chance  remaining  to  save  the  army,  was,  to 
force  the  junction.  He  began  his  march  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and, 
without  seeing  the  en? my,  reached  Velladi  at  eight  at  night,  when  the  troops 
had  been  without  provisions,  and  literally  fasting,  for  three  days.  The  General 
had  already  passed  ten  miles  in  advance  of  Velladi.  He  was  immediately 
apprised  of  the  state  of  the  detachment,  and  next  morning  retraced  Ms  step* 

VOL.  III.  2  c 
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The  Sultan 
breaks  the 
chain  of  the 
English  de- 
pots. 


Book  VI.  The  army  then  marched  back  to  Coimbetore,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
division  of  Colonel  Stuart  from  Palacatcherry. 

The  Sultan,  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  cutting  off  the  dispersed 
divisions  of  the  English  army  in  detail,  now  turned  his  operations  against  the 
chain  of  their  depots.  This  is  described  by  Colonel  Wilks  as  very  imperfect. 
"  Caroor,"  he  says,  u  could  scarcely  be  deemed  a  good  depot ;  Erroad  was  better 
qualified  to  contain  than  protect  stores ;  and  Sattimungul  was  ill  adapted  to 
either  purpose."  Erroad,  from  which,  in  contemplation  of  what  happened,  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  had  been  withdrawn,  capitulated  as  soon  as  the 
«nemy  appeared :  After  emptying  the  store  houses  of  Ertoad,  the  Sultan  marched 
in  a  line  directly  south,  and  was  followed  by  the  English  army,  which  left 
Coimbetore  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  in  six  marches,  arrived  at  Erroad 
On  the  day  on  which  the  English  left  Erroad,  the  Sultan  proposed  to  encamp,  in 
a  situation  about  sixteen  miles  distant,  whence  he  could  march,  either  upon  a 
convoy  that  was  advancing  from  Caroor,  or  upon  Daraporam,  or  upon  Coim- 
betore, according  to  the  direction  which  the  English  might  take.  Tie  English 
army  came  up ;  and  he  increased  his  distance  by  a  nocturnal  march.  General 
Medows  waited  to  protect  his  convoy  from  Caroor ;  and  the  Sultan  marched 
towards  Coimbetore.  He  knew  that  the  field  hospital,  valuable  stores,  and  the 
battering  train,  were  there  left  with  a  very  feeble  garrison ;  but  after  performing 
a  march  in  that  direction,  his  intelligence,  which  never  failed  him,  announced  the 
important  feet,  that  Colonel  Hartley  had  just  ascended  from  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  reinforced  Coimbetore.  One  point  of  his  plan  yet  remained ;  he  marched 
rapidly  toward  the  south;  found  Daraporam  miserably  provided  for  defence; 
carried  his  approaches  to  the  ditch ;  and  on  the  8th.  of  October  entered  the  place 
by  capitulation. 

The  English  General,  alarmed  by  the  danger  which  had  threatened  the  loss 
of  Coimbetore,  returned  in  haste  to  that  grand  depot ;  which  he  resolved  to 
render  as  strong,  as  circumstances  would  admit. 

While  he  was  employed  in  strengthening  Coimbetore,  an.  object  of  great 
tin^off  theU^  importance  engaged  the  attention  of  Tippoo.  Colonel  Kelly,  the  officer  who 
5Cl3  commanded  the  corps  of  defence  before  the  passes  which  led  more  immediately 
to  Carnatic  from  Mysore,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Maxwell,  toward 
the  end  of  September.  On  the  24th  of  October,  in  obedience  to  orders  received 
from  General  Medows,  this  corps  invaded  BaramahL  Of  this  the  Sultan  was 
not  long  without  intelligence.    Leaving  about  one  fourth  of  his  army  to  watcb 
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the  motions  of  General  Medows,  he  marched  with  the  remainder  in  great  haste  Chap.  III. 
toward  BaramahL     On  the  9th  of  November,  several  bodies  of  his  light  cavalry 
reached  Colonel  Maxwell's  ground.     On  the  11th  the  Colonel's  cavalry,  one 
regiment,  allowed  themselves,  inveigled  in  pursuit  in  a  defile,  to  be  attacked  by 
a  great  superiority  of  force,  and  were  driven  back  with  considerable  loss.     The 
Sultan  appeared  with  his  whole  army  on  the  12th;  and  if  he  had  not  been  Frustrated  by 
baffled  by  the  superior  skill  of  Maxwell,  who  chose  his  ground,  and  made  his  ghfpgofd^" 
dispositions,  in  such  a  manner,  as  allowed  not  the  Sultan  an  opportunity  of  ^1^com~ 
attacking  Mm,  except  with  the  greatest  disadvantage,  this  movement  of  Tippoo 
would  have  been  celebrated  as  a  specimen  of  generalship,  not  easy  to  be  matched. 

After  his  operations  for  strengthening  Coimbetore,  General  Medows  put  the  After  disco- 
army  in  motion,  to  look  for  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Erroad ;  which  he  ap-  Su?u«thad    * 
proached  on  the  2d  of  November.     A  strong  corps,  sent  out  under  Colonel  Floyd,  "^JSf^-j 
to  force  an  extensive  reconnaissance,  at  last  ascertained  that  the  Sultan's  whole  General  Me- 
army  had  crossed  the  river  several  days  before,  and  gone  to  the  northward. 
The  English  army  crossed,  not  without  difficulty ;  and  began  to  follow  on  the 
10th.    On  the  14th  they  encamped  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pass  of 
Tapoor.     Next  day  they  cleared  the  pass ;  and  on  reaching  the  ground  intended 
for  their  encampment  on  the  northern  face  of  the  hills,  discovered  the  flags  and 
tents  of  an  army,  on  the  plain,  at  about  six  miles  distance,  below.     Nearly 
three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  they  had  direct  intelligence  from  Colonel  Max- 
well; they  had  performed  an  anxious  and  laborious  march;  they  hailed  with 
deKght  the  sight  of  their  comrades,  and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  conjunction ; 
and  three  signal  guns  were  fired,  to  announce  their  approach.     It  was  the  Sultan, 
who  had  so  completely  eluded  their  observation,  and  whom  they  now  had  in 
their  view. 

During  three  days  he  had  endeavoured,  with  all  his  art,  to  obtain  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  Colonel  Maxwell ;  and  had  withdrawn,  the  preceding  even- 
ing, with  a  supposition  that  General  Medows  would  require  another  day  to  clear 
the  pass.  He  immediately  removed  to  a  greater  distance  up  the  Palicode  valley; 
and  General  Medows  proceeded  fifteen  miles  next  morning  in  the  direction  of 
Caveripatam;  where  the  important  junction  with  Maxwell  was  effected  on  the 
following  day. 

After  the  disruption  of  their  chain  of  posts,  and  the  defeat  of  their  original 
plan  for  invading  Mysore,  it  was  not  easy  for  the  Sultan  to  divine  what  scheme 
of  hostilities  the  English  would  afterwards  pursue.     Concluding,  however,  that  The  Saltan 
whither  he  should  go,  they  would  follow,  he  resolved  upon  carrying  the  war  j^ 
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Book  VI.  into  their  own  country,  and  in  such  a  manner,  if  possible,  as  would  afford  hint 
K*mmmm**~mmmJ  the  means  of  recovering  the  places  he  had  lost.    Both  armies  intended  to  double 
back  by  the  pass  of  Tapoor.     Both  armies  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  pass  at 
the  same  time.     Yet  the  Sultan,  only  sending  hack  the  baggage,  and  rear 
guard, .  contrived  to  pass  through  before  the  English  without  loss ;  and  never 
halted  till  he  was   opposite  the  weak  but  important  depot  of  Trichinopoly. 
The  English  General  reached  the  banks  of  the  Cavery,  opposite  Caroor,  on  the 
27th  of  November,  and  was  talking  of  a  plan  for  calling  Tippoo  from  Carnatic, 
by  ascending  the  Caveripatam  pass,  taking  post  at  the  head  of  the  Gujelhutty* 
opening  that  of  Tambercherry,  and  preserving  his  communication  with  Coim- 
betore,  Palacatcherry,  and  the  other  coast,  on  the  execution  of  all  which  he  ex- 
pected to  enter  by  the  8th  of  December ;  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  defence 
of  Trichinopoly,  by  intelligence  of  what  the  Sultan  had  performed. 
Moves  <m  as       The  English  General  arrived  at  Trichinopoly  on  the  14th  of  December,  where 
arni^ac!-8*1     the  swelling  of  the  river  had  contributed  to  prevent  the  Sultan  from  effecting 
ranees.  ^y  thing  by  surprise,  and  confined  his  migrhirf  to  the  plunder  of  the  island  of 

Seringbam.     On  the  approach  of  the  English  army  he  proceeded  with  his 
usual  devastations,  latterly  exchanged  for  contributions,  northward,  through  the 
heart  of  Coromandel,  and  approached  Tiagar.     It  was  commanded  by  an  officer, 
Captain  Hint,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Carnatic 
and  Mysore ;  and  the  efforts  of  Tippoo,  who  had  no  time  for  tedious  operations, 
were  defeated    He  was  more  successful,  however,  at  Trinomalee  and  Permaooil ; 
from  which  he  proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicheiry,  where  be  had 
some  communication  with  the  French  governor,  and  engaged  a  French  gentleman 
to  go  upon  a  mission  for  6,000  French  troops  to  the  King  of  .France.    TheKing 
of  France,  it  is  said,  out  of  compunction,  which  he  strongly  expressed,  for  haying 
aided  the  Americans  in  resisting  the  crown  of  England,  declined  compliance  ; 
and  amused  himself  "  with  the  shabby  finery  of  Tippoo's  presents  to  himself  and 
the  Queen." 
Lord  Corn-        The  English  army  Mowed  that  of  the  Sultan  as  far  as  Trinomalee,    Lord 
Tt  MadlJ  to  Cornwaffis  had  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  12th  of  December,  and  directed 
oSSiiS?  General  Medows  to  return  to  the  Presidency.    From  Trinomalee,  therefore, 
dows  and  the  the  army  turned  off  to  Arnee,  where  the  guns  and  heavy  stores  were  deposited 

&nxiy« 

under  Colonel  Musgrave,  the  second  in  command ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
army  reached  the  encampment  at  Vellout,  eighteen  miles  from  Madras,  on  the 
87th  of  January. 
Operations  of      On  the  Malabar  side,  Colonel  Hartley  waa  left,  after  the  Madras  troops  were 
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withdrawn,  with  one  European  regiment  and  two  battalions  of  sepoys.  Happily  Chap.  III. 
the  General  left  by  Tippoo  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  a  pitched  battle  on  the  v— ^v— ' 
10th  of  December,  and  being  routed  escaped  with  the  public  treasure  up  the  the  ^^^  in 
Tambercherry  pass.  Malabar. 

General  Abercromby,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  had  not  been  able  to  take 
the  field  till  late  in  the  season.  He  arrived  at  Tdlicheny  with  a  respectable 
jbroe  a  few  days  preceding  the  battle  of  Hartley ;  and  on  the  14th,  appeared 
before  Cannanore,  which  after  a  very  short  resistance  made  an  unconditional 
surrender.  As  the  population  was  thoroughly  disaffected  to  the  government  of 
Mysore,  and  none  of  the  forts  was  strong,  the  task  of  the  English  army  was 
little  more  than  that  of  over-running  the  country ;  and  in  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks  every  place  which  belonged  to  Tippoo  in  Malabar  was  subdued,  and  the 
whole  province  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  English.* 

During  this  campaign  the  Governor-General  had  been  engaged  in  a  trans- Transactions 
,  action  of  considerable  importance  with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.    When  Sir  Archi-  GoveTo?6 
bald  Campbell  arrived  at  Madras,  after  the  Carnatic  revenues,  which  had  been  ^^0^d 
placed  under  British  management  by  Lord  Macartney,  had  been  restored  to  the  Arcot. 
Nabob,  one  of  the  principal  services  which  he  was  called  upon  to  perform,  was, 
that  of  effecting  a  new  arrangement,  with  the  said  master  of  those  revenues* 
By  the  memorable  arrangement  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the  creditors  of  the  Relations 
Nabob  were  to  receive  annually  twelve  lacs  of  pagodas.    The  expense  at  which  natic  revenue* 
the  President  in  Council  estimated  the  peace  establishment  was  twenty-one  q^^? 
lacs*    It  was,  therefore,  his  proposal  that  the  Nabob,  the  English  Presidency;  £fS3j^1Dd 
and  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  should  each  contribute  to  this  expense,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  gross  amount  of  their  several  and  respective  revenues.     According 
to  this  principle,  the  contingent  of  the  Nabob  towards  the  peace  establishment 
would  have  amounted  to  ten  and  a  half  lacs  of  pagodas.     But  upon  a  very 
pathetic  remonstrance,  setting  forth  his  inability  to  sustain  so  vast  a  burthen, 
the  President  was  induced  to  admit  an  abatement  of  a  lac  and  a  half;  and  upon 
this  agreement,  of  nine  tycs  to  the  state,  and  twelve  to  the  creditors,  an  instru- 
ment, which  they  called  a  treaty,  was  signed  on  the  24th  of  February,  1787. 

Such  was  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  appointed  for  the  period  of  peace. 
In  the  period  of  war,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  parties  should  contribute  four  fifths 
of  their  respective  revenues  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State ;  the  Nabob,  however, 

*  For  the  facts  of  this  campaign,  CoL  Wilks  is  undoubted  authority ;  but  for  opinions,  his  par- 
tialities deserve  to  be  watched. 
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Book  VI.    being  allowed  to  deduct,  in  the  first  instance,  jaghires  to  a  considerable  amount 

V*"~J£"~;  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family. 

For  punctuality  of  payments,  it  was  arranged  that  the  following  securities 
should  be  taken.  In  case  of  failure  or  delay  in  the  contribution  for  the  season 
of  peace,  certain  districts  were  named,  the  aumildars  and  collectors  of  which 
were  to  make  their  payments,  not  to  the  Nabob,  but  to  receivers  appointed  by 
the  Company.  For  securing  payment  of  the  four  fifths  of  the  revenues  which 
were  to  be  received  by  the  Company  in  the  season  of  war,  the  government  of 
Madras  might  appoint  one  or  more  inspectors  of  accounts  to  examine  the  receipts 
of  the  districts ;  and  on  failure  of  payment,  they  might  appoint  receivers  to 
obtain  the  money  from  the  aumildars,  in  the  same  manner  for  the  whole  country, 
as  had  been  stipulated,  in  the  case  of  certain  districts,  on  failure  of  the  payment 
of  the  subsidy  during  peace. 

Sir  Archibald      Sir  Archibald  took  to  himself  a  high  degree  of  credit  for  this  arrangement. 

mirw  his  own  In  his  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  which  he  announced  the  completion  of 

arrangement.  -^  a  ]eU/er  bearing  date  the  very  day  on  which  the  treaty  was  signed,  he  first 
announces  the  pecuniary  terms,  and  thus  proceeds :  "  The  care  I  have  taken  in 
securing  to  the  Company  the  punctual  payment  of  the  several  sums  agreed  upon, 
will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  treaty  itself,  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
inclose.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  this,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  objects,  recommended  to  me  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  have  been  minutely 
attended  to  in  this  treaty.  The  power  of  the  purse  and  sword  is  now  completely 
secured  to  the  Company ;  without  lessening  the  consequence  of  the  Nabob :  and 
I  pledge  myself  that  these  powers,  so  long  as  I  have  the  honour  to  preside  in 
this  government,  will  be  exerted  with  discretion,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my 
abilities,  to  secure  the  interests,  and  promote  the  honour  and  prosperity,  of  the 
India  Company.  If.  the  articles  of  this  treaty  appear  satisfactory  to  you ;  if 
they  produce,  as  I  trust  they  will,  solid  and  lasting  advantages  to  the  India 
Company,  by  the  very  respectable  addition  of  five  lacs  of  pagodas  to  their  annual 
receipts,  while  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic  is  happy  and  pleased  with  the  arrange- 
ment, I  shall  think  my  labours  well  bestowed,  and  feel  that  I  am  fully  re  warded 
fer  all  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  mind  I  have  undergone,  preparatory  to,  and 
during  the  whole  of  this  negotiation,  which  I  can  with  truth  say  has  greatly 
exceeded  any  description  that  I  can  possibly  convey." 

Admires  the       Hardly  was  Sir  Archibald  more  pleased  with  himself,  than  he  was  with  the 

Nabob.         Nabob.    4t  I  should  not,"  he  says,  *  discharge  my  duty  to  the  Honourable 
Company,  were  I  not  to  recommend  the  present  state  of  the  Nabob's  finances  to 
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your  most  serious  consideration.  The  voluntary  grant  of  so  large  a  proportion  Chap.  III. 
of  his  revenues  to  the  public  and  private  creditors  of  his  Highness,  does,. in  my  ^^^ ~* 
opinion,  infinite  honour,  and  marks  his  real  character.  But  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  this  grant  was  made  at  a  time  when  he  thought  his  proportion  for 
the  defence  of  the  Camatic  would  not  exceed  the  sum  of  four  lacs  of  pagodas 
annually.  His  contribution  for  this  defence  is  now  extended  to  nine  lacs ;  and  I 
can  easily  perceive,  that  although  he  has  cheerfully  agreed  to  pay  for  that  pur- 
pose five  lacs  of  pagodas  more  than  he  expected,  yet  it  is  from  a  conviction  that 
such  a  contribution  is  indispensable  for  the  general  security ;  and  that  this  vene- 
rable Prince  would  rather  subject  himself  and  family  to  the  feelings  of  difficulty 
and  distress,  than  be  thought  backward  for  a  single  moment,  in  contributing' 
most  liberally  to  any  arrangement  which  might  tend  effectually  to  the  defence 
and  prosperity  of  the  Carnatic.  I  have  narrowly  watched  the  Nabob's  conduct 
and  sentiments  since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  and  I  am  ready  to  declare,  that 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  any  Prince  or  person  on  earth,  can  be  more  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Honourable  Company  than  his  Highness; 
or  that  any  one  has  a  higher  claim  to  their  favour  and  liberality  "* 

Of  this  arrangement  in  general,  the  Directors  expressed  great  approbation.  The  Directors 
Injustice,  however,  they  remarked  had  been  done  to  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore, SoVtothe 
and  undue  favour  shown  to  the  Nabob,  in  one  particular :  That,  as  the  Rajah  JJf^^j^ 
paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Nabob,  this  had  not  been  deducted  from  the  estimate 
of  the  Rajah's  revenues,  and  added  to  that  of  the  revenues  of  the  Nabob: 
a  burthen  of  50,000  pagodas  annually,  more  than  his  due,  being  thus  laid  upon 
the  one ;  a  burthen  of  50,000  pagodas,  which  he  ought  to  bear,  being  thus 
removed  from  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  abatement  which,  on  the  score 
of  inability,  had  been  allowed  the  Nabob,  in  the  proportional  payments,  the 
Directors  expressed  a  wish,  that  the  indulgence  had  rather  been  shown  by  dimi- 
nishing the  payments  exacted  for  the  creditors  than  by  reducing  the  annual 
subsidy.  They  directed,  accordingly,  that  the  payment  of  ten  lacs  and.  a  half  on 
that  account  should  still  be  required,  together  with  the  above-mentioned  50,000 
pagodas  which  had  been  wrongfully  charged  to  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore.  The 
regular  contingent  of  the  Nabob  was  therefore  established  at  the  sum  of  eleven 
lacs;  but  hi  consideration  of.  his  poverty,  something  less  would  be  accepted  for  a 
few  years. 

*  See  a  volume  of  papers,  on  this  subject,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1792. 
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Book  VL       Before  the  proposal  for  a  new  arrangement  in  conformity  to  these  conditions  of 
^"^"-"^  the  Directors  was  communicated  to  the  Nabob,  his  payments  had,  as  usual, 
Objections  of  fallen  in  arrear ;  and  in  an  answer  to  the  importunities  of  Governor  Hollond,  he 
the  Nabob,     ^g  exp^es^  himself:  "  The  treaty  that  was  entered  into,  in  the  government 
of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  I  was  induced  to  accede  to,  in  the  fullest  hopes  that 
I  should  obtain  possession  of  Tanjore.     I  have  exerted  myself  beyond  my  ability ; 
and  exercised  every  kind  of  hardship  and  oppression  over  the  ryots,  in  collecting 
money  to  pay  the  Company ;  though  in  doing  this  I  suffer  all  those  pangs  which 
a  father  feels,  when  he  is  obliged  to  oppress  and  injure  his  owh  son.     Such  is 
the  impoverished  state  of  the  country,  that  it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
burden ;  and  I  most  sincerely,  and  with  great  truth  do  declare,  that  I  am  neces- 
sitated to  draw  the  very  blood  of  my  ryots  to  pay  my  present  heavy  instalment 
to  the  Company  "    He  not  only  remonstrated  with  the  utmost  vehemence  against 
the  additional  payments  which  the  Directors  commanded  to  be  imposed  upon 
him ;  but  he  earnestly  prayed  for  relief,  even  from  those  which  by  the  treaty 
with  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  he  had  engaged  himself  to  sustain.     Nor  was  it 
till  a  period  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  General  Medows,  that  his  consent  to 
the  new  burthens  was  obtained.* 
His  attempt        While  the  Nabob  was  pressed  on  this  important  subject,  he  had  recourse  to 
communicate  an  expedient  which  succeeded  so  well  when  employed  with  Mr.  Hastings.    He 
wm£o^)m  *°&S*&  m  Accusation  against  the  Governor  of  Madras ;  and  sent  a  letter  privately 
nerai  without  to  the  Governor  General  through  a  subaltern  in  the  Company's  army.    The 

themterven-  °  r     j  j  . 

tionof  the      grounds  of  the  accusation  the  Governor  General  directed  to  be  examined  by  a 

Kadras!en  °  committee.    In  regard  to  the  private  letter  and  its  bearer,  he  adopted  a  line  of 

conduct  differing  widely  from  that  which  on  a  similar  occasion  had  been  pursued 

by  Mr.  Hastings.     "  If  I  had  not,"  said  he,  in  his  answer  to  the  Nabob,  "  be* 

Ueved  that  the  conduct  of  lieutenant  Cochrane  proceeded  only  from  inadvertency* 

I  should  have  been  highly  displeased  with  him  for  presuming  to  undertake  the 

delivery  of  a  letter  to  me  of  such  serious  import  frojn  your  Highness,  without 

the  knowledge  or  sanction  of  the  Madras  government ;  which  I  am  sure,  upon  a« 

little  reflection,  your  Highness  must  agree  with  me,  in  thinking  the  only  regular 

and  proper  channel  of  communication  between  us."  f 

The  Madras       When  the  war  broke  out,  the  demands  of  the  English  for  money  became  more 

re^omme^d     }xrSent  5  the  backwardness  of  the  Nabob  in  his  payments  continued  the  same* 

that  the        «  After  a  most  attentive  consideration  of  the  subject,"  say  the  President  and 


revenues 


*  See  a  volume  of  papers,  ut  supra,  p.  17,  19,  and  50.  f  Ibid*  p.  2* 
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Council  of  Madras,  in  their  political  letter  dated  the  16th  of  September,  1790,  Chap.  III. 
u  we  resolved  to  submit  to  the  supreme  government  the  correspondence  which  ^^C"*' 
had  taken  place  between  our  President  and  the  Nabob ;  and  to  point  out  to  his  should  be 
Lordship  in  Council  the  impolicy  of  depending  for  our  principal  resources,  at  a  time  the  hands  of 
when  the  greatest  exertions  were  necessary,  and  pecuniary  supplies  were  of  the  ***  Nftbob'  , 
utmost  importance,    upon  the  operations   and  management  of   the   Nabob's 
government,  of  which  the  system  was  perhaps  as  defective  and  insufficient  as 
any  upon  earth.     And  we  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  as  our  unqualified  opinion, 
that  this  government  ought,  during  the  war,  to  take  the  Nabob's  country  under 
their  own   management,  as  affording  the  only  means  by  which  the  resources 
to  be  derived  from  it  could  be  realized,  and  the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  the 
polygars  and  tributaries  secured,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  suc- 
cessful operations  of  the  war.     In  the  event  of  his  Lordship's  agreeing  with  us 
in  opinion,  and  instructing  us  to  act  in  conformity,  we  submitted  to  him  the 
necessity  of  our  adopting  the  measure  in  so  comprehensive  a  manner,  as  to  pre- 
clude any  kind  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob,  while  the  country 
might  be  under  our  management ;  and  stating  that,    if  this  were  not  done,  the 
expected  advantages  could  not  be  derived." 

Instead  of  nine  lacs,  which  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  make  the  Nabob  They  criticiw. 
pay  during  peace,  four-fifths  of  his  whole  revenues  were  payable  to  the  Company  H^^eUmts 
during  war.     But,  whereas  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  had  boasted  to  the  Di-  JjJ^Jj. 
rectors,  that  the  arrangements,  which  he  had  made,  "  secured  the  punctual  pay-  bell. 
ment  of  the  sums  agreed  upon  ;w  the  President  and  Council  of  Madras  affirmed 
that  they  were  totally  inadequate  to  the  securing  of  payment ;  and  pointed  out, 
what  was  a  strange  defect  in  practical  policy.     "  It  might,"  they  say,  "  have  been 
expected,  that  the  securities  for  the  performance  of  the  war  stipulations,  which 
are  of  such  importance,  would  have  been  made  stronger  than  those  which  are 
provided  in  the  event  of  failures  on  the  part  of  his  Highness  in  time  of  peace  : 
But  they  are,  in  fact,  less  efficient ;  and  the  process  prescribed  for  failures  in 
time  of  war  is  so  tedious  and  complicated,  that  it  can  scarce  be  said  to  deserve 
the  name  of  any  security  or  provision  whatever."    *  As  to  the  appointment," 
they  said,  "  of  inspectors  of  accounts,  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  we  think  they  are  so  little  calculated  to  have  any  good  effect, 
that  we^re  not  disposed  to  put  the  Company  to  expense  on  this  account ;  being 
convinced  that,  in  this  country,  no  power,  excepting  the  one  which  governs,  can 
obtain  a  true  state  of  Cutcherry  accounts."* 


*  Lett  to  Gov.  Gen.  1st  May,  and  7th  Jane,  1790.    Ibid.  p.  91  and  102. 
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Book  VL  The  Governor  General  lost  no  time  in  expressing  his  full  conviction  of  the 
T^C^  necessity  of  assuming  the  government  of  the  country ;  .but  recommended  that 
They  are  au-  the  acquiescence  of  the  Nabob  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained.  The  most 
theSupreme  vehement  opposition  which  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  Nabob  to  make*  the 
mcato'the  Nabob  on  this  occasion  displayed.  "  We  cannot  say,"  replied  the  Madras 
plan  which     Council,  "  that  the  event  has  surprised  us; — for,  when  it  is  considered,  how 

they  recom- 

mended.  many  people,  attached  to  the  Durbar,  are  interested  in  the  Nabob's  retaining 
the  management  of  his  country  in  his  hands,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  his  again  ceding  what  in  a  former 
instance  he  had  much  difficulty  in  recovering.— We  are  convinced  he  will  never 
make  a  voluntary  assignment  of  his  country  "  * 

On  the  21st  of  June,  the  Supreme  Government,  declaring  their  "  perfect 
persuasion  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  in  future  the  stipulated  proportion 
of  the  Nabob's  revenues,  through  the  medium  of  his  own  managers,  which  also 
precluded .  all  hopes  of  being  able,  by  those  means,  to  recover  the  immense 
amount  of  his  balance ;  authorized  and  directed  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
Madras,  to  take  effectual  measures  to  put  the  Company  into  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  management  of  his  Highness's  revenues  and  country ;  in  order  that 
the  total  amount  of  the  collections  might  be  applied  with  fidelity  and  economy, 
in  the  proportions  that  had  been  already  settled,  to  defray  the  exigencies  of  the 
war,  and  to  support  his  Highness's  own  family  and  dignity  "    Tanjore  was  in- 
cluded in  the  same  arrangement,  f 
Reasons  of         The  Letter  of  the  Governor-General  and  Council  was  continued  in  the  follow- 
GenllaTfoI?0rWing  words :  "  We  sincerely  lament,  that  your  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  the 
^We8*8*  Nab°b,  ty  argument  and  persuasion,  to  sacrifice  his  ideas  and  private  feelings, 
revenues.       respecting  his  own  personal  dignity  and  importance,  to  the  real  and  substantial 
good  of  his  subjects — and  for  that  purpose  to  make  a  voluntary  surrender  t  to 

*  Letter  from  the  Presidency  of  Madras  to  the  Gov.  Gen.  in  Council,  dated  7th  June,  1790. 
Ibid.  p.  103. 

t  Letter  from  the  Gov.  Gen.  in  Council,  to  the  Gov.  in  Council  of  Fort  St.  George.  Ibid, 
p.  117. 

J  "  For  the  real  and  substantial  good  of  his  subjects  make  a  voluntary  surrender "  of  his 
sovereignty  I  The  Governor  General  and  his  Council  could  not  be  simple  enough  to  expect  it. 
Where  would  he  have  found  a  prince,  in  much  more  civilized  countries,  capable  of  that  sacri- 
fice?—" We  trust  that  before  long  his  Highness  will  be  fully  sensible  of  the  interested  and  cri- 
minal motives  of  his  advisers."  What  prince  is  without  such  interested  and  criminal  advisers? 
And  what  can  be  expected  from  the  advisers  of  any  prince— advisers,  who  as  long  as  they  have 
the  wielding  of  his  power,  how  destructive  soever  to  the  community,  gain,  by  its  magnitude;  would 
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the  Company  of  the  management  of  his  country,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Chap.  in. 
present  war — have  proved  so  fruitless  and  ineffectual.  We  trust,  however,  that,  ^"71X7"""^ 
before  long,  his  Highness  will  be  fully  sensible  of  the  interested  and  criminal 
motives  of  the  advisers,  by  whom  he  has  been  influenced  to  resist  your  solicita- 
tions ;  and  that  he  will  soon  see,  that,  whilst  his  people  will  be  treated  with 
justice  and  humanity,  a  liberal  fund  will  be  secured  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
own  family  and  dignity,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  revenues  will  be  secured 
from  the  hands  of  extortioners  and  usurers,  and  honourably  applied  to  the 
defence  and  protection  of  his  subjects  and  dominions."  * 

In  reporting  upon  these  transactions  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  Governor- 
General  drew  a  picture  of  the  government  and  circumstances  of  the  Nabob, 
which  is  too  material  to  this  part  of  the  history,  not  to  be  inserted  in  its  original 
shape.  *  I  was  impelled,"  says  he,  "  to  the  determination  of  assuming  the 
revenues  of  Caraatic,  by  the  strongest  considerations  of  humanity,  justice,  and 
public  necessity.  The  flagrant  failure,  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  with  the  Company,  ought  long  ago  to 
have  awakened  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George  to  a  sense  of  their  public 
duty;  and  would,  in  strictness,  at  any  time,  have  merited  the  serious  interfer- 
ence of  this  government  But,  at  a  dangerous  juncture,  when  the  resources  of 
bengal  are  totally  inadequate  alone  to  support  the  expense  of  the  war  into  which 
we  have  been  forced,  by  one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  his  Highness's 
family,  and  of  the  British  name,  I  could  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  dis- 
charging what  dearly  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  my  station— by  taking 
the  only  measures  that  could  be  effectual  for  securing  the  proportional  assistance, 
to  which  we  are  entitled,  from  the  funds  of  the  Carnatic— I  must  likewise 
observe,  that,  by  executing  this  resolution,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that, 
whilst  we  provide  for  the  general  safety,  we,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  promote 

lose  by  its  diminution?—"  While  his  people  will  be  treated  with  justice  and  humanity,  a  liberal 
fund  will  be  secured  for' his  own  family  and  dignity."  If  every  prince,  upon  the  securing  of  a 
liberal  fund  for  his  family  and  dignity,  would  consent  to  lose  all  that  portion  of  his  power  which 
obstructs  the  exercise  of  humanity  and  justice  to  his  people,  what  a  different  world  should  we 
speedily  behold?  That  the  doctrine,  however,  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  so  earnestly  preached  to  this 
Indian  prince,  and  recommended  to  his  acceptance  by  more  effectual  means,  when  preaching 
would  not  suffice,  was  a  doctrine  which  ought  to  be  recommended  to  princes,  few  will  dispute. 
But  histqy  would  provide  for  a  just  judgment  upon  Mahomed  Ali,  and  his  advisers,  who  certainly 
deserve  no  peculiar  measure  of  disapprobation  for  preferring  the  existence  to  the  annihilation  of 
his  power,  notwithstanding  the  claims  of  humanity  and  justice,  which  I  fully  admit,  with  respect 
to  his  people. 

*  Letter,  ut  supra,  ibid,  p.  117. 
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Book  VI,  the  interests  of  humanity.  For,  by  the  concurrent  accounts  that  I  have  received 
Vfc~^~/fr°lcn  many  quarters,  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  that,. from  the  Nabob's  being 
unacquainted  with  the  details  of  business,  and,  either  from  an .  indifference  to 
the  distresses  of  his  subjects,  or  from  a  total  incapacity  to  superintend  and  con- 
trol the  conduct  of  his  renters  and  managers,  the  most  insatiable  extortions,  and 
cruel  oppressions,  are  no  where,  in  India  more  openly  and  generally  committed, 
with  impunity,  upon  the  mass  of  the  miserable  inhabitants,  than  by  his.  HighT 
ness's  officers  in  the  internal  management  of  his  country.  And  it  will,  therefore, 
not  only  be  felt  as  a  relief,  by  the  body  of  the  people,  to  be  put  under  the 
authority  of  the  Company's  servants ;  but  we  shall  probably  be  able,  by  mild 
and  just  treatment,  to  conciliate,  on  this  critical  occasion,  the  attachment  of  the 
southern  Polygars,  who,  from  being  harassed  by .  the  unreasonable  exactions  of 
the  Nabob's  renters,'  have  almost  always  been  ripe  for  disturbance  and  revolt. 
I  trust,  likewise,  that,'  in  addition  to  the  other  advantages  that  may  be  expected 
from  the  measure  of  taking  the  management  of  the  Carnatic.  into  your  own 
hands,  it  may  tend  to  break  off  a  connexion  betw'een  the  Durbar  and  many  of 
your. servants— from  which  nothing  but  the  most  baneful  effects  can  result,  both 
to  your  own,  and  his  Highness's  interests.— The  relation  between  his  Highness 
and  the  Company's  government;  the  delusive  schemes,  into  which  he  has  at 
different  times  been  drawn  by  the  acts  of  intriguing  and  interested  men,  to 
seek  for  support  in  England  against  regulations  and  orders,  no  less  calculated 
for  his  real  good,  than  for  the  advantage  of  the  Company ;  and  the  ease  which 
Europeans  of  all  descriptions  have  found,  by  the  vicinity  of  his  residence  to 
Madras,  in  carrying  on  an  intercourse  with  him,  in  defiance  of  all  your  prohi-* 
bitions,  have  thrown  out  temptations  that  have  proved  irresistible  to.  several  of 
your  servants  and  other  persons,  not  only  recently,  but  during  a  Iqpg  period  of 
years,  to  engage  in  unjustifiable  and  usurious,  transactions  with  the  Durbar. 
And  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  assure  you,  that  it  is  to  these  causes,  so  highly 
injurious  to  the  Company's  interests,  and  so  disgraceful  to  the  national  cha- 
racter,* that  the  present  state  of  disorder  and  ruin,  in  his  Highness's  affairs,  is 

*  English  virtue— -his  Lordship  is  not  restrained  by  the  common  cry,  that  an  Englishman  should 
never  speak  of  English  virtue  except  with  praise,  from  pointing  out  where  English  toant  of  virtue 
has  been  productive  of  undesirable  effects.  "  I  am  sensible,"  says  he,  "  that  many  individuals, 
conceiving  that  they  are  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives,  will  differ  with  me  in  the  sentiments 
which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  offer  upon  this  subject,  and  I  cannot  be  confident  that  they 
will  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  nation  at  large. — The  Nabob's  age,  his  long  con- 
nexion with  us,  his  rights  to  the  possession  of  the  country ;  and  exaggerated  accounts  of  his 
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principally  to  be  attributed.— It  will  require  much  mature  consideration  to  devise  Chap.IIL 
means  that  will  be  effectual  to  prevent  a  repetition^  of  these  evils ;  and,  indeed,  ^^T^^ 
I  must  freely  own,  that  I  could  not  venture  to  propose  any  plan,  on  the  success  of 
which  I  could  have  a  firm  reliance,  unless  the  Nabob  could  be  induced,  by  a 
large  annual  revenue,  to  surrender  the  management  of  his  country  for  a  long 
term  of  years  to  the  Company."  *     * 

For  the  details  of  management,  the  same  regulations  were  adopted  which 
had  been  devised  by  Lord  Macartney;  and  the  highest  testimony  was  now: 
borne  to  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  which  he  established,  and  which  the  Board  of 
Control  had  overturned.  *  General  Medows,  as  early  as  the  31st  of  March,  was 
not  restrained  from  declaring,  in  his  letter  of  that  date  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, "  His*  Highness,  the  Nabob,  is  so  backward  in  his  payments;  and 
oppressive  to  his  Polygars,  whom  at  this  time  it  is  so  necessary  to  have  on  our 
side,  that  I  conceive  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  upon  his  first  material  delay 
of  payment,  to  take  the  management  of  his  country  into  your  own  hands;  a 
measure,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  made  to  it,  so  advantageous  to  you,  the 
country,  and  even  his  Highness  himself,  when  so  wisely  projected,  and  ably 
executed,  by  Loid  Macartney."  f 

This  important  arrangement  was  followed  by  the  complete  approbation  of  the:The  me&sur* 
Directors,  J  who  expressed  themselves,  even  upon  the  first  assignment,  procured.J£f Cowtof 
by  Lord  Macartney,  in  the  following  terms:  "  If  the ' absolute  necessity  of Directora- 
recurring  to  the  measure  in  question  were  not,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  completely 
justified  upon  its  own  merits,  we*  might  recall  to  our  recollection  the  circum- 

former  services,  may  furnish  topics  for  popular  declamation,  and  may  possibly  engage,  the  nation/ 
upon  mistaken  ideas  of  humanity,  to  support  a  system  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  But  whilst  I 
feel  conscious  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  the  good  of 
my  country,  I  shall  give  very  little  weight  to  such  considerations :  And  should  conceive,  that  I 
had  not  performed  the  duty  of  the  high  and  responsible  office  in  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
place  me,  if  I  did  not  declare— That  the  present  mixed  government  cannot  prosper ;  even  in  the- 
best  hands  in  which  your  part  of  it  can  be  placed :  And  that,  unless  some  such  plan,  as  that  which, 
I  have  proposed,  should  be  adopted,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carnatic  must  continue  to  be. 
wretched ;  the  Nabob  must  remain  an  indigent  bankrupt;  and  his  country  an  useless  and  expensive 
burden  to  the  Company  and  to  the  nation/'    Ibid.  p.  58. 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  10th  August,  1790.  Ibid: 
p.  57,  58. 

t  Ibid.  p.  55* 

X  See  the  vol.  of  papers  on  the  subject,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  2d  of  April,  1792,  p.  5. 
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Book  VI.  stances  of  a  former  period.    At  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  war,  the 

v— mvmmmJ  Nabob  agreed  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  his  revenues  for  its  support,  and  the 

Company  appointed  superintendants,  or  receivers,  to  collect  and  receive  all  the 

rents,  &c.  from  the  Nabob's  aumildars.     But,  whether  it  arose  from  the  bad 

system  of  management  in  general,  or  from  this  double  system  in  particular ;  or 

whether  there  was  a  predominant  influence  in  the  Nabob's  Durbar,  inimical  to 

the  interests  of  the  Company — all  of  which  were  repeatedly  suggested — the 

measure  did  not  afford  any  relief  to  the  Company's  finances  in  the  prosecution 

of  the  war.     Nor,  till  the  country  was  absolutely  made  over  by  a  deed  of 

assignment,  in  December,  1781,  did  the  Company  receive  a  thousand  pagodas 

into  their  treasure."  * 

Efforts  of  th©       Not  in  exact  conformity  with  the  character  which  had  been  given  of  him  by 

S?t£  col Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  the  Nabob  now  practised  all  the  arts  which,  in  the  case 

lection  of  the  tf  lot<1  Macartney,  had  been  employed  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  assignment, 

revenues. 

This  time,  however,  they  were  practised  with  inferior  success,  because  they 
were  not,  as  when  employed  against  Lord  Macartney,  supported  by  the  superior 
powers.  Even  in  this  case,  the  Nabob  had  the  boldness  to  circulate  instructions 
to  his  aumils,  or  revenue  agents  in  the  country,  calculated  to  prevent  co-opera- 
tion with  the  English  government.  The  remarks  of  the  Directors  upon  these 
proceedings  of  his  are  necessary  to  be  known.  "  Having  signified  our  approba- 
tion of  the  determination  of  the  Bengal  government,  authorizing  you  to  assume 
the  management  of  the  Nabob's  revenues  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  carried  into  effect  with  as  much  delicacy  towards 
the  Nabob,  as  a  circumstance  so  totally  against  his  inclination  would  admit  of; 
we  aire  sorry  to  remark  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Nabob's  orders  to  hi* 
aumildars.  Surely  his  Highness  must  have  forgot,  for  a  moment,  the  nature  of 
his  connexion  with  the  Company ;  and  that  he  is  entirely  indebted  to  their  sup- 
port for  the  preservation  of  his  country.  If  the  Nabob's  professions  and  actions 
had  not. been  very  much  at  variance;  with  what  reason  could  Lieutenant  Bois- 
daun,  commanding  at  Nellore,  complain,  that  the  Nabobs  managers  seemed 
rather  the  enemies  of  the  detachment  than  their  friends.  We  likewise  have  the 
mortification  to  find  that  his  Highnesses  phousdar  and  aumildar,  at  Nellore,  ab- 
solutely refused  to  submit  to  the  Company's  authority ;  a  resistance,  which,  say 
the  Board  of  Revenue,  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  Nabob>  circu- 
lar orders.     We  find  also  that  the  collector  at  Trichinopoly  was  encountoing 

*  Court's  Political  Letter  to  Fort  St.  George,  dated  6th  May,  1791.    , 
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many  difficulties,  in  establishing  the  Company's  authority  in  the  different  dis-  Chap.  IlL 
tricts,  from  the  opposition  of  an  armed  force;  and  that  so  very  industrious  have  <~72£r~' 
the  Nabob's  sons  been  in  throwing  obstacles  m  the  way,  that  not  an  account 
was  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  village  Cutcherries,  nor  any  public  servant  who 
could  give  the  smallest  information ;  and  that  they  have  been  particularly  active 
in  disposing  of  all  the  grain  in  the  country.  We  likewise  observe,  in  the  intel- 
ligence from  Tanjore,  that  the  Rajah  had  been  recently  alienating  several  vil- 
lages, and  that  the  repairs  of  tanks  and  water-courses  had  been  neglected,  that 
the  Company's  collectors  might  not  be  able  to  produce  much  income.  Such 
friends  and  allies  can  be  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  open  and  declared 
,  enemies.  And  such  a  conduct  on  their  part  is  an  ill  return  for  the  protection 
that  has  been  constantly  afforded  them  by  the  British  nation."  * 

The  opposition  which  the  English  encountered  on  the  part  of  the  people  Defect  in  the 
themselves  was  naturally  created  by  the  course  which  the  English  pursued.  They  £j^enu 
professed,  that  they  were  to  retain  the  government  of  the  country,  only  during 
the  war.  After  one  or  two  years,  the  business  and  the  power  would  again  be 
consigned  to  the  Nabob ;  when  those  who  during  that  interval  had  acted  agree- 
ably to  his  inclinations  would  be  favoured ;  those  who  had  conformed  to  the  in- 
clinations of  the  English  would  be  oppressed.  The  English  collections,  there- 
fore, continued  far  below  the  amount  to  which  a  permanent  arrangement  might 
have  been  expected  to  bring  them. 

Hypocrisy  was  the  cause  which  produced  the  difficulties  resulting  to  the  Eng-  Cause  of  the 
lish  from  their  connexion  with  the  Nabob.     They  desired  to  hold  him  up  to  the  Jfcch  ^  m 
world,  as  an  independent  Prince,  their  ally,  when  it  was  necessary  they  should  ^WedTy* 
act  as  his  lord  and  master.     If  they  succeeded  in  persuading  no  other  person  that  their  con- 
he  was  an  independent  Prince,  they  succeeded  in  persuading  himself.     And  very  the  Nabob, 
naturally,  on  every  occasion,  he  opposed  the  most  strenuous  resistance,  to  every 
scheme  of  theirs  which  had  the  appearance  of  invading  his  authority.     If  the 
defence  of  the  country  rested  with  the  English ;    and  if  they  found  that  to 
govern  it  through  the  agency  of  the  Nabob  deprived  them  of  its  resources,  and 
above  all  inflicted  the  most  grievous  oppression  upon  the  inhabitants :  results,  the 
whole  of  which  might  have  been  easily  foreseen,  without  waiting  for  the  bitter 
fruits  of  a  long  experience ;  they  ought  from  the  beginning,  if  the  real  substance, 
not  the  false  colours  of  the  case,  are  taken  for  the  ground  of  our  decision,  to 

•  Court's  Political  Letter  to  Fort  St.  George,  dated  6th  May,  1791. 
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Book  VI.  have  made  the  Nabob  in  appearance,  what  he  had  always  been  in  reality,  a  p£n- 

*— "v~ '  sioner  of  the  Company.    What  may  be  said  in  defence  of  the  Company  is,  that 

parliament  scanned  their  actions  with  so  much  ignorance,  as  to  make  them  often 

afraid  to  pursue  their  own  views  of  utility,  and  rather  take  another  course,  which 

would  save  them  from  the  hostile  operation  of  vulgar  prejudices. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Cornwallis  takes  the  Command — Second  Campaign  begins — Siege  of  Banga- 
lore— March  to  Seringapatam — Operations  of  the  Bombay  Army — Battle 
at  Arikera  between  Cornwallis  and  Tippoo — Army  in  Distress  for  Bullocks 
and  Provisions — Obliged  to  return — Operations  of  the  Mahratta  Contin- 
gent— Negotiations  with  Tippoo— Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
War  with  Tippoo— Preparations  for  a  third  Campaign — Reduction  of  the 
Fortresses  which  commanded  the  Passes  into  Carnatic9  and  threatened  the 
Communications — Operations  of  the  Nizam's  Army9  and  of  the  Mahratta 
Contingent,  in  the  Interval  between  the  first  and  second  March  upon  Serin- 
gapatam— Operations  of  the  Bombay  Army— Operations  of  Tippoo — March 
to  Seringapatam — Entrenched  Camp  of  the  Enemy  stormed  before  Serin- 
gapatam— Preparations  for  the  Siege— Negotiations—Peace— Subsequent 
arrangements. 

WHEN  the  breach  with  Tippoo  first  appeared  inevitable,  the  Governor-Gene-  Chap. IT. 
ral  formed  the  design  of  proceeding  to  the  coast,  and  of  taking  upon  himself  the  ^^7""^ 
conduct  of  the  war.     He  resigned  that  intention,  upon  learning  that  General  The  Govemop- 
Medows  was  appointed  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George.     But  he  resumed  it,  J^^1^ 
when  the  success  of  the  first  campaign  fell  short  of  his  hopes ;  and  on  the  17th in  P*™™>  *• 
of  November,  wrote  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  that,  notwithstanding  the  good  thewaragaiiwe 
conduct,  both  of  the  General  and  of  the  troops,  yet,  by  the  irruption  of  Tippoo   Ipp°°* 
into  Coimbetore,  by  the  loss  of  stores  and  magazines,  and  by  the  check  given  to 
Colonel  Floyd,  enough  had  been  effected  to  impress  unfavourably  the  country 
powers,  and  create  a  danger  lest  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  should  incline  to 
a  separate  peace :  That  his  purpose,  therefore,  was,  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  not  with  the  overweening  conceit  that  he  would  act  more  skilfully 
than  General  Medows,  but  from  the  supposition,  that,  holding  the  higher  situa- 
tion in  the  government,  he  could  act  with  the  greater  weight,  and  at  any  rate 
convince  the  native  powers,  by  his  appearance  in  the  field,  of  the  serious  determi- 
nation with  which  the  East  India  Company  had  engaged  in  the  war. 

Between  the  route  to  the  centre  of  Tippoo's  dominions,  by  one  of  the  southern  New  line  of 
passes,  and  that  by  the  line  of  Velore,  Amboor,  and  Bangalore,  lay  a  choice  of opermtloltt# 

vol,  hi.  2  E 
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Book  VI.  difficulties ;  that,  by  the  southern  passes,  presenting  a  line  of  operation,  from 

V"~J£""~/  Madras,  the  grand  source  of  supply,  both  very  long,  and  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
several  of  the  posts  very  difficult  to  defend ;  and  that,  in  the  direction  of  Velore, 
affording  little  in  the  way  of  supply  for  the  wants  of  the  army,  and  demanding 
the  preliminary  operation  of  the  siege  of  Bangalore,  one  of  the  strongest  places 
ip  Mysore,  distant  ninety  miles  from  Amboor,  the  nearest  depot  of  the  besieging 
prmy.  The  issue  of  the  preceding  campaign  contributed  probably  to  determine 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  choice  of  the  latter. 
Proceedings  of     Tippoo,  summoned  from  his  negotiations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondi- 

»ppoo-  cherry,  by  intelligence  of  the  march  of  Lord  Cornwallis  toward  Velore,  on  the 
5th  of  February;  ascended  rapidly  by  the  passes  of  Changama  and  Policode; 
and  was  ready  to  receive  the  English  army  in  its  attempt  to  penetrate  by  any  of 
the  usual  and  easiest  of  the  posses.  Contriving  the  appearances  of  a  march 
toward  Amboor,  which  completely  imposed  upon  the  Sultan,  Lord  Cornwallis 
turned  suddenly  to  the  north,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  pass  of  Mooglee,  be- 
fore it  was  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  offer  any  obstruction  to  his  march.  The 
English  army  began  to  move  from  the  head  of  the  pass  on  the  21st  of  February; 
and  it  was  the  4th  of  March  before  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  appeared  in  consi- 
derable force.  A  mind  like  that  of  the  Sultan  was  not  very  capable  of  enter- 
taining more  than  one  object  at  a  time.  All  his  military  operations  were  sus- 
pended while  he  was  preparing  at  Popdicherry  the  means  of  assistance  from  the 
French.  When  he  was  deceived  in  his  hopes  of  resisting  the  English  in  the 
pass  by  their  ascent  at  Mooglee,  he  was  wholly  engrossed  by  the  thought  of  his 
Harem,  left  at  Bangalore.  Dispositions  might  haye  been  made*  to  impede  hi* 
enemy  in  front,  and  harass  them  in  the  rear,  in  every  possible  route.  The 
Sultan,  on  the  other  hand,  chose  to  go,  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  to 
remove  his  women  and  valuables  from  Bangalore,  a  service  which  might  have 
been  performed  by  any  of  his  officers  with  500  men ;  and  he  allowed  the  English 
General  to  arrive  within  ten  miles  of  his  object,  before  he  had  occasion  to  fire  a 
gun.  An  intended  assault  on  the  baggage  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  was  frus- 
trated by  a  skilful  movement  of  the  General;  and  in  the  evening  the  English 
took  up  their  position  before  Bangalore,  without  any  loss  of  stores,  and  only  five 
casualties,  after  a  day's  exertion  of  the  whole  army  of  Tippoo. 

Siege  of  Baa-      Next  day,  as  the  cavalry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Floyd,  and  a  brigade  of 

galore*  #  .  i» 

infantry,  were  performing  in  the  afternoon  a  reconnaissance  to  the  south-west  of 
the  fort,  they  unexpectedly  approached  the  line  of  encampment,  which  the  Sultan 
had  marked  out,  and  which  his  army,  by  a  circuitous  and  undiscovered  march 
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were  just  beginning  to  enter.  A  body  of  about  1,000  horse,  all  who  were  not  Chap.  IV. 
foraging,  ordered  to  check  the  approach  of  the  English,  were  the  only  part  of v,— "v~— ^ 
the  enemy  yet  seen  by  Colonel  Floyd ;  and  he  moved  against  them  with  his 
cavalry,  leaving  the  infantry  in  a  swampy  hollow,  with  orders  there  to  wait  his 
return*  The  retreat  of  Tippoo's  horse  discovered  the  rear  of  his  infantry  with 
baggage  and  guns ;  the  temptation  was  great ;  the  orders  against  an  enterprise 
were  forgotten ;  the  flying  enemy  left  their  guns ;  the  ground  became  irregular 
and  strong ;  several  charges  had  been  made  successfully  on  the  right  and  the  left, 
when  Colonel  Floyd  advancing  to  dislodge  the  largest  body  of  the  enemy,  re- 
ceived a  musket  ball,  and  fell.  Though  he  was  not  mentally  wounded,  a  re- 
treat commenced ;  orders  could  not  be  distinctly  communicated ;  great  confusion 
ensued ;  but  the  infantry,  which  had  been  left  under  Major  Gowdie,  advanced 
with  their  guns  to  an  eminence  which  commanded  the  line  of  retreat,  and  after 
allowing  the  cavalry  to  pass  opened  a  fire  upon  the  enemy  which  soon  cleared  the 
field.  The  danger  was  over,  when  Lord  Cornwallis  arrived  with  a  division  of 
the  army  to  the  support  of  the  fugitives. 

The  Pettah,  a  considerable  town  surrounded  by  a  waH  and  a  ditch,  was 
assaulted  on  the  7th.  «  Two  ladders^  says  Colonel  Wilks,  "  would  probably 
have  saved  many  lives,  but  there  was  not  one  in  camp ;  and,  after  a  long  delay 
in  making  a  practicable  opening  in  the  gate,  which  the  troops  bore  with  the 
greatest  steadiness  and  patience,  the  place  was  at  length  carried."  The  Sultan, 
tile  very  same  day,  made  a  powerful  effort  for  its  recovery.  A  part  of  his  army 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  English  by  a  feint  to  turn  their  right, 
witile  the  mam  body,  by  a  concealed  movement,  entered  the  Pettah.  Cornwallis 
had  understood  the  stratagem,  and  reinforced  the  Pettah.  So  long  as  the  struggle 
remained  at  firing,  the  superiority  was  on  the  side  of  the  Sultan ;  but  when  the 
British  troops  had  recourse  to  the  bayonet,  they  pressed  the  enemy  from  quarter 
to  quarter,  and  after  a  contest  of  some  duration,  drove  them  out  of  the  town, 
with  a  loss  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  men.*    The  siege  had  continued  tfll  the 

•  "  The  casualties  of  the  English  on  this  day,"  (says  Colonel  Wilks,  iii.  125)  amounted  to  181, 
but  no  loss  made  so  deep  an  impression  as  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moorehouse  "  (he  com- 
mandfedr  the  nrtShej)  u  who  was  killed  at  the  gate.  He  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  But  nature 
herself  had  made  him  »  gentleman.  Uneducated,  he  had  made  himself  a  man  of  science.  A 
career  of  uninterrupted  distinction  had  commanded  general  respect ;  and  his  amiable  character 
universal  attachment.  The  regret  of  his  General,  and  the  respect  of  his  government,  were  testU 
fied  by  a  monument  erected  at  the  public  expense  in  the  church  at  Madras." — This  is  a  generous 
tribute  to  singular  worth ;  and  deserves  remembrance  on  account  of  both  parties* 
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Book  VL  20th  of  March,  the  besiegers  incessantly  threatened  by  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
^""^~'  force,  the  place  not  only  not  invested,  but  relieved  at  pleasure  with  fresh  troops ; 
when  the  Sultan,  perceiving  that  operations  were  approaching  to  maturity  for  the 
assault,  placed  his  guns,  during  a  fog  on  the  21st,  in  a  situation  of  some  strength, 
whence  he  could  enfilade  and  destroy  the  whole  of  the  trenches,  and  open  sap. 
The  English  General  struck  his  camp  as  soon  as  he  perceived  this  alarming 
design,  and  endeavoured  to  deter  the  enemy  by  threatening  a  general  attack. 
The  guns  were  removed,  but  carried  back  in  the  evening.  And  this  with  other 
causes  determined  the  English  General  to  overlook  all  impediments,  which  yet 
remained  to  be  removed,  and  to  give  the  assault  on  that  very  night.  The  inten- 
tion was  concealed  from  his  own  army  till  the  last  moment ;  and  only  communi- 
cated to  the  senior  officer  of  artillery,  who  employed  the  intermediate  space  in 
perfecting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  breach,  and  taking  off  the  defences  of  all  the 
works  which  commanded  it.  The  ladders  were  nearly  planted  before  the  garrison 
took  the  alarm.  However*  carefully  the  intention  of  assaulting  had  been  con- 
cealed, it  was  not  unknown  to  the  Sultan,  who,  at  night-fall,  moved  his  whole 
army  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Mysore  gate,  warned  the  garrison  of  the 
impending  trial,  and  appointed  two  heavy  corps  to  fall  upon  both  flanks  of  the 
assailants ;  though  such  effectual  precautions  were  employed  to  protect  them,  as 
frustrated  all  his  designs.  The  serious  struggle  had  just  begun  in  the  breach, 
when  a  narrow  circuitous  way  was  discovered,  which  led  a  few  men  to  the 
rampart.  They  waited  coolly  till  joined  by  a  sufficient  number  of  their  comrades 
to  enable  them  tocharge  with  the  bayonet  Till  the  Kelledar  fell,  the  garrison 
maintained  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  English,  as  they  penetrated,  proceeded 
by  alternate  companies  to  the  right  and  left,  every  where  overcoming  a  respect- 
.  able  opposition,  till  they  met  at  the  opposite  gate.  The  fury  which  almost  always 
animates  soldiers  in  a  storm,  when  their  own  safety  depends  upon  the  terror  they 
inspire,  led  to  a  deplorable  carnage.  The  enemy  crowding  to  escape  had 
choked  up  the  gate :  and  the  bodies  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  men  were 
buried  after  the  assault.  The  Sultan,  when  advertised  of  the  attack,  sent  a 
large  column  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  which  was  approaching  the  Mysore  gate, 
at  the  moment  when  the  invaders  had  met  above  it  from  the  right  and  the  left. 
A  few  shot  from  the  ramparts  apprized  them  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  the  Sultan, 
who  had  shown  great  timidity  during  the  siege,  and  availed  himself  very  feebly 
of  his  means  to  annoy  the  besiegers,  and  waste  their  time,  remained  in  a  sort  of 
torpid  astonishment  till  the  dawn,  when  he  returned  to  his  camp. 
Nothing  but  the  blunders  of  Tippoo  appears  to  have  prevented  this  enterprise 
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from  failing.  And  to  the  evil  consequences  of  that  failure,  the  limit  is  not  easy  Chap.  IV. 
to  assign.  "  The  forage  and  grain  found  in  the  Petta,"  says  Colonel  Wilks,  ^""^~"**' 
"  had  long  been  consumed ;  the  neighbouring  villages  had  all  been  effectually 
destroyed ;  and  the  resource  of  digging  for  the  roots  of  grass  within  the  limits  of 
the  piquets  had  been  so  exhausted,  that  scarcely  a  fibre  remained  The  draught 
and  carriage  cattle  were  daily  dying  by  hundreds  at  their  piquets ;  and  those 
intended  for  food  scarcely  furnished  the  unwholesome  means  of  satisfying  hunger. 
Grain,  and  every  other  necessary,  including  ammunition,  were  at  the  lowest 
ebb." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  British  army.  "  Of  raising  the  siege," 
says  Colonel  Wilks,  "  the  most  favourable  result  would  have  been,  the  loss  of 
the  whole  battering  train ;  and  a  retreat  upon  the  depots  of  Coromandel,  pressed 
by  all  the  energy  with  which  such  an  event  could  have  inspired  the  Sultan's 
army." 

On  the  28th  Lord  CornwalHs  was  able  to  move  from  Bangalore,  and  proceeded  Preparations 

,  for  the  siege 

in  a  northern  direction,  "  the  cattle  reduced  to  skeletons,  and  scarcely  able  to  of  Seringapa- 
move  their  own  weight"  The  intention  of  this  movement  was  to  effect  a  junc-18"1, 
tion  with  the  corps  of  cavalry  destined  for  him  by  the  Nizam,  his  ally.  He  and 
the  Sultan  crossed  each  other,  on  the  march,  when  the  Sultan  declined  a  rencoun- 
ter. The  forts  of  Deonhully  and  Little  Balipoor  surrendered  to  him  without 
opposition,  as  he  passed ;  and  he  was  joined  by  the  polygars,  who  paid  dearly 
afterwards  to  the  Sultan  for  their  fault.  Intelligence  again  deserted  the  English 
army.  After  a  march  of  about  seventy  miles ;  notwithstanding,  in  their  situation, 
the  unspeakable  importance  of  time ;  they  came  to  a  stand,  not  knowing  what  to 
do ;  and  halted  for  five  days.  False  information  at  last  induced  the  General,  in 
despair  of  meeting  the  Nizam's  cavalry,  to  terminate  his  movement  in  that 
direction,  and  proceed  southwards  to  meet  a  convoy  advancing  by  the  pass  of 
Amboor.  After  marching  a  day  in  this  retrograde  direction,  he  received  fresh 
information,  which  induced  him  to  trace  back  his  steps ;  and  in  two  days  more 
he  was  met  by  his  ally.  The  force  of  this  ally  was  nominally  15,000,  in  reality 
10,000  well-mounted  horsemen,  who  were  expected  to  render  good  service,  in 
performing  the  duties  of  light  troops,  and  extending  the  command  of  the  army 
over  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  hope  of  any  assistance  from  them,,  what- 
soever, was  almost  immediately  found  to  be  perfectly  groundless.  "  They  soon," 
says  Colonel  Wilks,  "  showed  themselves  unequal  to  the  protection  of  their  own 
foragers  on  ordinary  occasions ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  from  leaving 
Bangalore,  they  never  stirred  beyond  the  English  piquets,  consuming  forage  and 
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March  to  Se- 
ringapatam. 


Boos  VI.  grain,  and  augmenting  distress  of  every  kind,  without  the  slightest  return  of 
v*— ' -*—■—'  even  apparent  utility." 

AH  the  means  procurable  for  the  siege  of  Seringapatam  were  now  prepared  at 
Bangalore.  By  the  beginning  of  May,  the  equipments  of  the  army,  except  in  the 
article  of  cattle,  were  reckoned  complete ;  and  beside  the  motives  of  economy, 
and  other  local  advantages  attending  the  termination  of  the  war,  Lord  Corn- 
wall, we  are  informed,  was  stimulated  by  a  consideration  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, to  a  degree  of  precipitation,  of  which,  in  other  circumstances,  he  might  not 
have  approved.  The  apprehensions  and  jealousy  of  the  Sultan,  and  some  disco- 
veries at  this  time  of  treachery,  fired  him  to  various  acts  of  cruelty.  Before  the 
departure  of  Lord  Corn wallis  from  Bangalore,  he  had  taken  a  strong  position  on 
the  main  road  to  his  capital.  To  avoid  this  position*  Mid  also  a  road  on  which 
the  forage  had  been  carefully  destroyed,  the  English  General  took  the  route  of 
Caunkanhully ;  but  the  Sultan  soon  found  the  means  of  rendering  this  circuitous 
march,  also,  a  march  through  a  desert. 

Oh  the  ISth  of  May,  the  English  array  reached  Arikera,  about  nine  miles 
from  Seringapatam ;  the  failure  of  the  cattle  increasing  every  day,  and  the  fot 
lowers  of  the  camp  already  in  the  greatest  distress  for  grain,  of  which  a  quantity 
had  been  destroyed  from  waiit  of  ability  to  carry  it  on. 

If  had  been  planned  that  General  Abercromby,  with  the  Bombay  army,  should 
ascend  the  Ghauts  from  Malabar,  and  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions,  in  cooperation  with  the  main  army  from  the  east.  With  infinite 
labour,  that  army  had  constructed  roads,  and  carried  a  battering  train,  with  a 
large  supply  of  provisions  and  stores,  over  fifty  miles  of  stupendous  mountains ; 
"  every  separate  gun  being  hoisted  over  a  succession  of  ascents  by  ropes  and 
tackle."  They  had  reached  Pdodfchemnn  by  the  first  of  March.  But  as  Lord 
Cornwattis  was  not  yet  ready  to  advance,  he  transmitted  instruction*  to  that 
General  to  halt ;  and  only  after  he  returned  to  Bangalore,  with  the  cavalry  of  the 
Nizam,  sent  him  orders  to  advance  to  Periapatam,  a  place  distant  about  three 
marches  from  Seringapatam. 

Wfcien  the  army,  led  by  the  Govemor^Gaieral*  arrired  at  Arikera,  the  rfaer 
was  already  so  foil,  as  to  render  impracticable,  or  at  any  rate  dangerous,  h»  ori- 
ginal plan  of  crossing  at  that  place.  Communication,  however,  was  necessary 
with  the  army  of  Abercromby ;  and  he  resofasd  to  march  to  the  ford  of  Caniam* 
fcaddy,  eight  miles  above  Seringapatam.  The  Sultan,  in  the  mean  time,  net 
daring  to  leave  his  capital  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  army  descending  from  the 
west,  and  ashamed  to  let  it  be  invested  without  a  struggle,  had  mastered  wsoht- 
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tpon  for  a  battle.  On  the  same  day  on  which  the  English  anny  armed  at  Arikera,  Chap.  IV. 
the  enemy  took  up  a  strong  position  about  six  miles  in  their  front  As  the  Xs— ^v^— J 
ground  for  the  direct  approach  of  the  English  army  was  unfavourable,  being  a 
narrow  broken  space  between  the  river  and  a  ridge  of  hills,  the  commander 
resolved,  by  a  march,  which  he  learned  was  practicable,  to  cross,  during  the 
night,  the  ridge  of  hills  on  the  enemy's  right,  to  turn  his  left  flank  before  day- 
light,  and  gaining  Ins  rear,  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  main  body  of  his  army  to 
Seringapatam.  A  dreadful  storm  disconcerted  this  well-conceived  exploit ;  by 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  corps  to  find  their  way,  and  proceed  in  the  dark. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  however,  halting  till  dawn,  resolved  to  persevere,  as  he  could 
sot  repeat  his  stratagem,  after  the  enemy  was  apprised ;  and  expected  some 
advantage,  by  forcing  him  to  an  action,  on  other  ground  than  that  which  he  had 
deliberately  chosen. 

•  "  Tippoo  Sultaun  did  not  decline  the  meeting;  and  the  praise,"  (says  Colonel 
Wilks,  who  appears  to  have  little  pleasure  in  praising  the  Sultan,  but  great  in 
imputing  to  him  all  the  bad  qualities  which  belong  to  the  most  despicable,  as 
well  as  the  most  odious,  of  the  human  race)  "  cannot,  in  justice,  be  denied  to 
him  on  this  occasion,  of  seeing  his  ground,  and  executing  his  movements, :  with 
a  degree  of  promptitude  and  judgment,  which  would  have  been  creditable  to  any 
officer,"  The  loss  of  the  English  was  chiefly  sustained  during  the  time  necessary 
to  form  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy.  For  after  they  were  in  a  condition  to 
advance,  the  troops  of  Tippoo  did  not  long  maintain  their  ground  ;  and  were 
pursued  tiU  they  found  refuge  under  the  works  of  Seringapatam. 

So  ill  were  the  arrangements  of  the  English  taken  for  procuring  intelligence,  March  from 
and  so  well  those  erf  Tippoo  for  intercepting  it,  that  of  General  Abercromby,  to  niambaddy. 
open  communication  with  whom  it  was  now  resolved  to  march  to  Caniarabaddy, 
no  information  was  possessed.  In  this  march,  lengthened  by  a  circuit  to  twenty 
miles,  three  days  were  consumed ;  exhibiting  to  the  enemy  all  the  battering 
train,  and  almost  every  public  cart  in  the  army,  dragged  by  the  troops;  " con- 
clusive evidence,"  says  Colonel  Wilks,  «  of  the  utter  failure  of  all  the  equipments 
of  the  English  army."  Not  only  food  and  carriage  were  wanting ;  hnt  fatigue, 
the  rains  winch  were  now  almost  incessant,  and  defective,  unwholesome  food, 
had  filled  the  camp  with  disease,  in  which,  in  addition  to  other  horrors,  the 
small-pox  raged  with  uncommon  violence. 

Such  was  the  state,  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  of  the  faculties  on  which  The  anny 
foresight  depends,  that  after  he  had  brought  the  army  to  the  extreme  point  tf  retreat. 
its  line  of  operations,  he  discovered,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Caniambaddy, 
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Book  VI.  when  the  official  reports  of  the  morning  were  presented  to  him,  and  not  before, 
**— -v— J  that  all  this  fatigue,  all  this  misery,  all  this  loss  of  lives,  and  all  this  enormous 
expense,  were  to  no  purpose ;  that  he  could  not  attempt  a  single  operation,  that 
he  must  destroy  the  whole  of  the  battering  train  and  heavy  equipments,  and  lose 
no  time  in  endeavouring,  by  retreat,  to  save,  if  it  yet  were  possible,  the  army 
from  destruction. 
General  Aber-     To  General  Abercromby,  of  whom  as  yet  no  intelligence  was  obtained,  orders 
•dto  wturn.    were  written  to  return  to  Malabar.    On  the  same  day  the  appearance  of  con- 
siderable bodies  of  troops  marching,  as  toward  General  Abercromby,  from  Seringa- 
patam,  so  greatly  alarmed  the  Governor-General,  that  he  sent  three  brigades 
across  the  river,  merely  to  attract  the  enemy's  attention ;  though  it  was  not 
improbable  that  the  river  would  fill,  and,  precluding  return,  place  them  in  a 
situation  from  which  they  could  hardly  expect  to  escape. 

General  Abercromby  received,  not  without  surprise,  the  orders  to  return. 
They  were  followed  by  a  similar  destruction  of  the  heavy  guns  and  equipments, 
as  that  which  took  place  in  the  army  of  Cornwallis ;  except  that  a  part  of  the 
guns  were  buried  at  the  head  of  the  pass.  Almost  all  the  cattle  lost  their  lives* 
and  the  men  their  health,  in  performing  back  a  long  and  unprovided  march  at 
a  dreadful  season.  And  the  cost  of  this  expedition,  in  men,  in  money,  and  in 
labour,  was  added  to  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  fruitless  march  of  the  army  from 
the  east. 
Arrival  of  the  On  the  26th  of  May,  the  army  commenced  its  melancholy  return.  Before 
the  first  six  miles  were  accomplished,  a  party  of  horse  unexpectedly  rode  in 
upon  the  baggage  flank.  They  were  taken  for  enemies.  They  proved  to  be 
Mahrattas,  from  whom  was  received  the  joyful  intelligence  of  the  near  approach 
of  two  armies,  led  by  two  of  the  Poonah  Chiefs,  Hurry  Punt  and  Purseram 
Bhow, 

The  tardy  arrival  of  the  Mahrattas  has  been  accused  as  the  cause  of  the 
disaster  sustained  by  the  British  army,  and  their  disappointment  in  respect  to 
the  capture  of  Seringapatam.  How  far  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  General  to 
have  provided  himself  better  with  bullocks  and  provisions  we  are  without  the 
means  of  accurate  knowledge.  That  no  dependance  ought  to  have  been  placed 
upon  the  punctuality  of  the  Mahrattas,  it  would  be  extraordinary  indeed  if  there 
was  not,  at  that  time,  sufficient  experience  in  his  camp  to  give  him  full  infor- 
mation. Of  the  campaign  of  this  portion  of  the  confederate  force  a  very  brief 
account  must  suffice. 
Campaign  of      The  detachment  of  the  British  troops,  for  whose  service  with  the  Mahratta 

tho  Mahratta 
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an  agreement  had  been  made  in  the  recent  treaty,  left  Bombay  on  the  20th  of  Crap,  IV. 

May,  1790;  disembarked  in  the  Jaigur  river;  ascended  the  Ghauts  by  the  ^—^to-; 

Ambah  pass ;  and  joined  the  army  of  Purseram  Bhow,  consisting  of  about  20,000  portion  of  the 

horse,  and  10,000  foot,  near  the  town  of  Coompta,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  fo^crat0 

pass,  on  the  26th  of  June.    They  proceeded  without  resistance  till  they  arrived 

at  Darwar,  one  of  the  great  barriers  of  Tippoo's  northern  frontier,  situated  some 

miles  south  of  the  river  Malpurba,  and  from  Goa  eastward  about  seventy  miles. 

The  Mahrattas  took  ground  before  the  {dace  on  the  18th  of  September ;  and  it 

was  not  till  the  8d  of  April,  after  a  wretched  siege  of  twenty-nine  weeks,  that  it 

surrendered  upon  capitulation.    The  Mahrattas,  when  battering  in  breach,  aim 

at  no  particular  spot,  but  fire  at  random  all  over  the  wall.     "  From  their  method 

of  proceeding,"  says  lieutenant  Moore,  who  was  an  indignant  witness  of  so  much 

loss  of  time,  M  we  are  convinced  they  would  not,  with  twenty  guns  against  the 

present  garrison,  approach  and  breach  Darwar  in  seven  years.    A  gun  is  loaded, 

and  the  whole  of  the  people  in  the  battery  sit  down,  talk,  and  smoke  for  half  an 

hour,  when  it  is  fired,  and  if  it  knocks  up  a  great  dust,  it  is  thought  sufficient ;  it 

is  reloaded,  and  the  parties  resume  their  smoking  and  conversation.    During  two 

hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  generally  from  one  to  three,  a  gun  is  seldom 

fired  on  either  side,  that  time  being,  as  it  would  appear,  by  mutual  consent,  set 

apart  for  meals.    In  the  night  the  fire  from  guns  is  slackened,  but  musquetry 

is  increased  on  both  sides,  and  shells  are  sparingly  thrown  into  the  fort  with 

tolerable  precision." 

The  same  intelligent  officer  makes  the  following  remarks.   "  March  the  1st.*— 
Oar  line  is  more  sickly  than  it  has  hitherto  been ;  many  officers  are  ill ;  and 
among  them  our  Colonel ;  whose  situation  is  peculiarly  cruel,  being  the  only 
Company's  officer,  commanding  in  the  field,  set  down  before  a  fort  of  this 
importance,  without  a  single  requisite  for  reducing  it,  and  subject  to  the  delays,  . 
and  irksome  frivolity,  of  our  tardy  allies.— -Too  much  confidence  seems  to  have 
been  placed  in  their  promises  of  supplies :  And  it  should  be  a  caution,  how, 
again,  the  success  «&d  credit  of  the  British  arms  is  suffered  to  depend  upon  the 
punctuality  of  a  country  power. — If  any  can  be  at  all  trusted,  it  certainly  is  the 
Mahrattas:  But,  even  with  them,  it  seems  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  what 
extent  their  promises  are  made.    And  although,  at  the  time,  they  may  have  no 
intention  of  breaking  them,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  failure  is  no  discredit : 
Nor  must  punctuality  be  expected  any  further  than  their  own  views  are  for* 
warded  by  observing  it* 

"  March  the  13th.— -We  were  this  morning,"  continues  Mr.  Moore,  "  muck 
vol   Hi.  2  p 
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Book  VI*  surprised  to  hear  of  the  death  of  our  much-respected  Colonel;  for  none  but  the 
^^Y~"— *^  medical  gentlemen  had  any  idea  of  its  being  so  near.  Actuated  by  the  ardour 
of  a  soldier,  his  enterprising  spirit  could  not  brook  the  procrastination  to  which 
he  was  obliged  to  submit ;  and,  losing,  with  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  7th 
of  February,  all  expectation  of  an  honourable  conquest  of  the  fort,  he  had  from 
that  time  been  on  the  decline.  No  event  could  have  been  more  acute  to  his 
detachment,  for  with  them  he  was  universally  beloved ;  nor  could  the  Bombay 
army,  of  which  he  was  at  the  head,  have  sustained  a  severer  loss."  *  Colonel 
Frederick,  such  was  the  name  of  this  meritorious  officer,  was  succeeded  by 
Major  Sartorius,  in  the  command  of  the  detachment ;  and  by  Captain  Little, 
When  that  officer  returned  to  Bombay,  after  the  surrender  of  Darwar. 

The  original  garrison  was  estimated  at  10,000  men ;  but  from  the  numbers 
which  were  sent  away  after  the  Pettah  was  taken,  and  the  desertions  and 
Casualties  during  the  siege,  it  was  at  last  reduced  to  3,000.  To  have  placed 
Darwar  in  blockade,  nothing  less  than  an  army  would  have  sufficed ;  and  the 
capture  was  necessary  to  secure  the  Mahratta  communications.  Had  it  fallen 
earlier,  the  Mahratta  army  would  have  been  employed  in  ravaging  Tippoo'a 
dominions,  and  cutting  off  supplies  from  the  country  to  the  north. 

The  Bhow's  army;  after  leaving  Darwar,  proceeded  by  easy  marches  to  the 

Toombudra,  and  had  subdued  the  little  resistance  opposed  to  them  at  all  the 

forts  which  protected  the  possessions  of  Tippoo  north  of  that  river  early  in  May. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  written  to  Poona  that  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  thfe 

chief  at  Seringapatam.    And  as  soon  as  the  Bhow  obtained  intelligence  of  the 

arrival  of  the  English  at  Seringapatam,  he  proceeded  towards  them  with  all  the 

expedition  in  his  power.    As  he  approached,  he  was  joined  by  Hurry  Punt^  who 

had  advanced  by  a  more  easterly  route  through  Gooty,  Raidroog,  and  Sera, 

recovering,  in  that  direction,  the  conquests  made  upon  the  Mahrattas  by  Hyder 

and  his  son ;  and  on  the  28th  of  May,  the  interview  between  them  and  the 

British  commander  took  place.    At  this  period  the  army  of  the  Bhow  was 

estimated  at  20,000,  that  of  Hurry  Punt  at  12,000,  horse  and  fuot/f 

TheMahmttas     But  the  Mahrattas,  now  when  they  had  arrived,  were  unable  to  keep  the 

Sr^sfct?    field,  or  at  least  persuaded  Lord  Cornwallis  that  they  were  unable,  unless  they 

*nce'  received  from  the  English  pecuniary  support.     He  agreed  to  advance  to  them  a 

*  Moore's  Narrative  of  the  Operations  of  Captain  Little's  Detachment,  p.  SO,  32. 

f  This  is  the  statement  of  Major  Dirom,  who  was  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  his  Majesty's 
forces  in  India,  and  with  the  army  at  the  time.  Lieutenant  Moore  thinks  that  the  army  of 
the  Bhow  is  thus*  considerably  under-rated. 
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loan  of  twelve  lacs  of  rupees;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  money  had  recourse  to  Chap.  IV. 
one  of  those  bold  expedients  which  would  have  proved  the  ruin  of  any  of  his       j- 
less  protected  predecessors.    From  his  camp,  near  Ootradrpog,  on  the  21st  of 
June,  he  wrote  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Madras,  to  take  the  treasure 
put  of  the  China  ships,  and,  coining  it  into  rupees,  send  it  to  him  with  the 
utmost  possible  dispatch.* 

Tippoo  announced  to  his  own  people  the  battle  on  the  15th  as  a  victory,  the  Negotiations 
effect  of  which  had  been  to  make  the  English  destroy  their  battering  train,  and  JJ^ 
force  them  to  retreat,  and  on  the  26th,  he  ordered  a  salute  to  be  fired  from 
the  fort.  In  the  mean  time,  certain  communications  had  taken  place  between 
him  and  Lord  Comwallis  on  the  subject  of  peace.  So  early  as  the  18th  of 
February  a  letter  from  the  Sultan,  dated  the  13th,  was  received  at  Muglee, 
proposing  to  send  or  receive  an  ambassador*  Lord  Comwallis  replied  on  the 
23d,  that  as  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  was  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan,  it  was 
necessary  to  know  whether  he  was  prepared  to  make  reparation.  On  the  3d  of 
March  an  answer  arrived,  in  which  the  Sultan  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  justified  the  attack  upon  his  lines ;  at  the  same 
time  disclaiming  all  idea  of  insult  to  the  British  government;  and  expressing  a 
wish  for  negotiation.  To  this  he  received  no  reply.  On  the  27th  of  March  the 
Sultan  dispatched  another  letter,  offering  directly  to  send  an  ambassador.  Lord 
.Comwallis  declined  receiving  an  ambassador,  on  the  ground  of  his  not  as  yet 
having  with  him  any  persons  qualified  to  treat  on  the  part  of  his  allies ;  but  if 
the  Sultan  would  send  Ins  propositions  in  writing,  he  would  transmit  them  to 
those  allies,  and  return  an  answer.  On  the  17th  of  May,  when  Lord  Comwallis 
released  the  wounded  prisoners  of  the  action  at  Arikera,  Tippoo  renewed  the 
proposal  of  negotiation.  Lord  Comwallis,  having  persons  now  with  him*  on  the 
part  of  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  answered,  on  the  19th,  that  if  the  Sultan 
would  state  his  propositions  in  writing,  commissioners  might  be  chosen  to  meet ; 
and  that  he  would  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  if  it  were  the  Sultan's 
desire.  On  the  44th,  when  Lord  Comwallis  was  at  Caniambaddy,  had  destroyed 
Ins  battering  train,  and  sent  three  brigades  across  the  river,  Tippoo  answered* 
He  took  no  notice  erf  the  proposition  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  only  urged 
anew  the  propriety  of  mutually  appointing  confidential  persons  to  discuss.  Lord 
Comwallis  now  departed  from  the  point  of  written  propositions,  on  which  he  had 
hitherto  insisted  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  and  proposed  that  the  allies 

*  Papers  (No*  4)  •rdered  by  the  House  of  Common*  to  be  printed,  16thFb  ruary,  1793. 
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Book  VI.  should  send  deputies  to  Bangalore.  On  the  27th,  when  this  letter  was  not  yet 
^~72£r~^  answered,  and  the  army,  now  joined  by  the  Mahrattas,  was  advancing  in  view 
of  Seringapatam,  a  present  of  fruit  was  sent  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  firom  the  Sultan's  secretary  to  the  Persian  interpreter.  This  was 
regarded  as  a  contrivance  to  sow  jealousy  between  the  English  and  their  allies; 
and  the  present  was  returned.*  On  the  29th,  Tippoo  replied;  and  after  some 
prolix  and  vague  explanations,  recommended  that  Lord  Cornwallis  should  return 
to  the  frontier,  and  then  act  as  his  last  letter  proposed. 
March  back  to  With  the  Mahratta  army,  provisions  and  draught  cattle  arrived ;  though  these 
^Dga  ore'  allies,  knowing  well  the  situation  of  the  English  army,  would  part  with  nothing 
at  a  moderate  price.  The  loss,  however,  of  the  battering  train,  the  return  of 
General  Abercromby,  and  the  state  of  the  season,  forbidding  the  siege  of  Serin- 
gapatam ;  the  combined  army,  having  resolved  upon  falling  back  to  Bangalore, 
proceeded  on  the  6th  of  June,  in  a  northern  direction,  to  Naugmungul,  and 
thence  eastward  to  the  river  Madoor,  which  they  crossed  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month.  While  encamped  on  the  eastern  bank  of  this  river,  a  detachment 
of  the  English  army  went  forward  to  summon  and  threaten  Hoolydroog ;  a  hill 
fort,  six  miles  east  from  the  pass  of  the  river,  too  strong  to  have  been  taken,  had 
the  courage  of  the  garrison  allowed  them  to  defend  it ;  but  they  dreaded  resist- 
ance to  European  soldiers,  and  agreed  to  surrender,  upon  condition  of  security  td 
themselves  and  their  private  property.  A  provision  was  found  in  it  of  sheep, 
cattle,  and  grain ;  a  seasonable  relief  to  the  army :  and  the  fort  was  destroyed, 
as  neither  the  English  nor  the  Mahrattas  thought  it  worth  retaining.  The 
fortresses  of  Ootradroog,  and  Savendroog  were  likewise  summoned  during  the 
march ;  but  without  effect ;  and  in  present  circumstances,  it  was  not  expedient  ~ 
to  attempt  their  reduction. 

The  combined  army  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bangalore  early  in 
July ;  and  were  exhilarated  by  several  articles  of  agreeable  intelligence. 

*  The  passion  with  which  soldiers  are  turned  from  peace  i*  a  phenomenon  awfully  interesting. 
The  arrival  of  these  presents  indicated  a  good  understanding ;  which,  if  it  existed,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  exist,  on  grounds  deemed  more  favourable  to  the  nation  than  war.  "  It  will  be  difficult," 
says  Colonel  Wilks,  "  for  the  reader  to  conceive  the  intense  delight  with  which  on  the  ensuing 
morning  the  whole  army  beheld  the  loads  of  fruit  untouched,  and  the  camel  unaccepted,  return- 
ing to  Seringapatam."  The  fact  is,  that  the  English  in  India,  at  that  time,  had  been  worked  up 
into  a  mixture  of  fury  and  rage  against  Tippoo,  more  resembling  the  passion  of  savages  against 
their  enemy,  in  fact  more  resembling  his  passion  towards  them,  than  the  feelings  with  which  a 
civilised  nation  regards  the  worst  of  its  foes. 
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*   To  supply  the  demand  of  the  army  far  draught  bullocks  and  rice,  the  following  Chap.  IV. 
plans  were  adopted,  upon  the  discovery  of  that  deficiency  which  occasioned  the  ^^JT^ 
retreat.    The  trade  of  corn  in  India  is  carried  on  in  a  mode  peculiar  to  that  Comsuppiied 
country.    The  merchants  in  corn  are  a  particular  caste  denoted  by  the  term  Brinr  ]2^. 
jarries.    They  traverse  the  country,  conveying  the  grain,  often  from  the  greatest 
distances,  in  large  bodies  which  resemble  the  march  of  an  army.    They  encamp 
with  regularity,  never  lodging  in  houses ;  are  strongly  armed ;  and  ready  to 
fight  no  contemptible  battle  in  their  own  defence.    The  practice  comes  down  from 
a  remote  antiquity ;  and  marks  that  unsettled  and  barbarous  state  of  society,  when 
merchants  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  themselves  for  the  means  of  their  defence* 
The  experienced  utility  of  their  services  has  procured  them  considerable  privileges. 
They  are  regarded  as  neutral  in  all  wars ;  they  enjoy  a  right  of  transit  through 
all  countries ;  and  the  armies,  which  spare  nothing  else,  act  under  a  species  of 
obligation,  seldom  violated,  of  respecting  the  property  of  the  Brinjarries.    One 
of  the  officers  of  the  Company,  Captain  Alexander  Read,  well  acquainted  with 
the  language  and  customs  of  the  natives,  suggested  to  the  Commander  in  Chief 
the  .expedient  of  availing  himself  of  the  extensive  resources  of  the  Brinjarries. 
It  was  resolved,  in  consequence,  that  encouragement  shonld  be  held  out  to 
them,  to  resort  with  their  cargoes  to  the  English  camp.     Captain  Read  was 
employed  to  circulate  intelligence ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  army  he  had 
collected  more  than  ten  thousand  bullock  loads  of  grain. 

For  the  supply  of  bullocks,  nearly  forty  thousand  of  which  had  been  lost  in  the  Expedient  for 
last  campaign,  Lord  Cornwallis  employed,  beside  the  contractors,  agents  to  pur-  draught  cattle. 
chase  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  directed  the  same  to  be  done  at 
Madras.  As  a  relief  also  to  thg  exigencies  of  this  department,  he  made  an 
Agreement  with  the  officers,  to  carry  and  provide  their  own  tents  for  a  monthly 
allowance,  during  the  remainder  of  the  war ;  and  a  similar  arrangement  with 
the  officers  commanding  battalions  of  sepoys,  for  the  tents  of  their  corps,  and 
the  carriage  of  their  ammunition  and  stores.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  army  at 
Bangalore,  it  was  found  that  success  had  attended  these  exertions ;  and  that  100 
elephants  from  Bengal  had  arrived  at  Velore. 

The  army  had  the  further  satisfaction  of  learning  that  Gunjcotah,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  besieged  by  the  Nizam's  troops,  including  the  British  detach 
ment,  had  surrendered  on  the  12th  of  June ;  and  given  a  valuable  country  to 
that  aDy. 

The  intelligence  also  from  Europe  was  exhilarating,  to  an  army  keen  for  the  Debate  in  the 
continuance  of  the  war.    On  the  22d  of  December,  1790,  Mr.  Hippesley,  in  the  colons  on 
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Book  VI.  House  of  Commons,  had  called  in  question  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  war ;  had 

^~^£\       affirmed,  that  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  was  the  aggressor,  by  his  lines  on  the 

the  war  with   Cochin  territory,  and  his  purchase  from  the  Dutch ;  that  the  Mahrattas  were  the 

pp00#         people  from  whom  in  India  the  greatest  danger  impended  over  the  interests  of 

England,  and  that  the  Mysore  sovereign  was  valuable  as  a  balancing  power ;  that 

the  resources  and  genius  of  Tippoo  rendered  a  war  against  him  an  undertaking  of 

no  common  difficulty  and  hazard ;  and  that  the  finances  of  the  Company,  feeble 

and  exhausted  as  they  were  acknowledged  to  be,  could  ill  endure  the  burthen  of 

an  expensive  war.    Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Fox  repeated  and  enforced  the  same 

considerations. 

On  the  28th  of  February  Mr.  Hippesley  renewed  the  discussion,  when  the 
alliance  concluded  with  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas  afforded  a  new  topic.  He 
complained  that,  in  those  treaties,  though  made  ostensibly  on  account  of  the 
attack  on  Travancore,  the  Rajah  was  not  mentioned.  The  cause  however  of 
the  Rajah  was  included  in  that  of  the  English ;  and  the  interposition  of  such  a 
people  as  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  in  any  shape,  between  the  English  and  * 
their  allies,  was  incapable  on  almost  any  occasion  of  conducing  to  good,  far  from 
incapable  on  many  occasions  of  conducing  to  evil. 

Mr.  Fox  assailed  the  alliance  in  a  tone  of  vehement  reprobation.  He  denounced 
k  a  plundering  confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  a  lawful  Prince.  He 
said,  that  when  the  progress  of  civilization  had  rendered  men  ashamed  of 
offensive  alliances  in  Europe,  we  had  signalized  our  virtue  by  renewing  them  in 
India.  He  described  the  family  compact  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  asthe  last  of  those 
odious  leagues  which  had  disgraced  the  policy  of  civilized  Europe.  As  soon  as  a 
Jtetter  order  of  things  in  France  arose,  it  dissolved,  he  said,  that  wretched  en- 
gagement, and  put  an  end,  he  hoped  for  ever,  to  those  expedients  of  wicked 
governments  in  a  barbarous  age. 

In  reply  to  these  accusations,  circumstances  were  presented  to  show ;  that  the 
war  in  the  first  place  was  defensive;  in  the  next  place  necessary  to  prevent  an 
insatiable  enemy  from  perpetual  encroachments ;  and  lastly  politic,  as  affording 
every  prospect  of  a  favourable  termination.  And  on  the  2Sd  of  March,  Mr* 
Dundas  moved  three  resolutions,  which  passed  without  a  division,  declaring  that 
Tippoo  had  broken  the  treaty  by  his  attack  on  the  lines  of  Travancore,  and  that. 
Lord  Cornwallis  deserved  approbation,  as  well  for  his  determination  to  prosecute 
the  war,  as  for  the  treaties  he  had  formed  with  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas, 
The  favour  manifested  to  the  war  in  England  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  empty  praise.    The  Company  resolved  to  send  out  500,000/.  in  specie : 
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An  augmentation  was  voted  to  the  establishment  of  the  King's  regiments  in  Crapw  IV. 
India :  Another  detachment  of  the  royal  artillery  was  destined  for  the  same  ^"TZZ^ 
service :  The  Qompany  exerted  themselves  to  send  out  recruits :  And  all  these 
reinforcements  and  supplies,  the  General  was  given  to  understand  he  might 
receive  by  the  ships  of  the  season. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  facility  of  subsistence,  and  certain  preparatory  ope- The  armies 
rations,  that  the  allied  armies  should  separate  during  the  inactive  season.    The  ing  the  inao- 
Bhow,  with  the  detachment  of  Captain  little,  shaped  his  course  towards  Sera. Uve  season' 
The  greater  part  of  the  Nizam's  horse  went  to  join  the  rest  of  the  Nizam's 
army*    Hurry  Punt,  with  the  English,  remained  at  Bangalore.    Tippoo,  it  was 
supposed,  would  not  dare  to  make  an  advance  against  any  of  these  detached 
armies,  for  fear  of  being  intercepted  in  his  retreat. 

The  Policade  pass  afforded  the  easiest  communication  with  Carnatic ;  and  one  The  forts  com- 
of  the  most  commodious  issues  for  the  Sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy.  It  was  j^es  into 
commanded  by  several  forts,  of  which  Oossoor  and  Rayacottah  were  the  chief.  ^4*°™* 
With  four  heavy  iron  guns,  which  had  not  been  carried  to  Seringapatam,  and 
four  iron  twelve-pounders,  which  had  been  kept  for  field  service,  when  the 
heavier  guns  were  destroyed,  the  army  on  the  15th  of  July  began  to  move 
towards  Oossoor.  Tifrpoo  had  lately  made  exertions  to  improve  the  defences  of 
this  important  place ;  fortunately  they  were  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  it 
tenable  in  the  opinion  of  its  defenders ;  and  upon  the  approach  of  the  English, 
they  made  a  precipitate  retreat  From  Oossoor,  left  with  a  strong  garrison,  a 
brigade  of  the  army,  under  Major  Gowdie,  proceeded  against  Rayacottah ;  which 
consisted  of  two  forts,  one  at  the  bottom,  the  other  at  the  top  of  a  stupendous 
rock.  They  carried  the  first  by  assault ;  and,  pursuing  the  fugitives,  got  posses* 
sion  of  two  walls,  which  formed  a  rampart  between  the  higher  and  lower  fort* 
The  place,  if  well  defended,  was  too  strong  by  nature  to  be  reduced ;  and  Mqjor 
Gowdie  had  instructions  to  return,  if  it  was  not  surrendered  upon  the  first 
attack.  As  the  lodgement,  however,  which  he  had  effected  on  the  hill,  covered 
the  troops  from  the  fire  of  the  upper  fort ;  and  he  believed  the  enemy  intimidated, 
he  begged  permission  to  persevere.  The  daring  conduct  of  the  assailants,  with 
aid  from  the  main  army,  soon  produced  the  desired  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Kelledar  ;  and  on  condition  of  security  to  private  property,  and  leave  to  reside 
with  his  family  in  Carnatic,  he  surrendered  "  this  lofty  and  spacious  fort,  so 
strong  and  complete,  in  all  respects,  that  it  ought  to  have  yielded  only,  to  famine 
and  a  tedious  blockade."  #    The  rest  of  the  forts  by  which  the  pass  was  defended* 

*  The  words  of  Major  Dirom* 
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.Book  VL  either  obeyed  the  summoto,  or  made  but  a  feeble  resistance.  The  convoy  which 
S*~72£Tmm0'  had  reached  Amboor,  on  its  way  from  Madras,  received  directions  to  proceed  by 
the  newly  opened  route,  and  the  army  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oossoor 
to  cover  its  march.  One  hundred  elephants,  all  loaded  with  treasure,  marching 
two  a  breast,  with  the  British  standard  displayed ;  6000  bullocks  with  rice,  100 
carts  with  arrack,  and  several  hundreds  of  coolies,  with  other  supplies,  entered 
the  camp  on  the  10th  of  August :  a  convoy  to  which  nothing  similar  had  ever 
joined  a  British  army  on  Indian  ground* 
A  vakeel  from      While  the  army  remained  at  Oossoor,  a  vakeel,  commissioned  to  treat  with  all 

Tippoo. 

the  allies  conjointly,  was  sent  by  Tippoo.  Lord  Cornwallis  consented,  it  seems, 
to  receive  him,  "  at  the  warm  instances  of  Hurry  Punt ;"  little  expecting  that 
Tippoo  would  yet  submit  to  the  terms  he  was  disposed  to  require ;  but  desirous  of 
avoiding  every  appearance,  which  might  be  thought  to  indicate  a  disinclination 
to  peace.  Upon  a  point  of  form,  the  ambassador  being  commissioned  to  treat 
only  with  principals,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  declining  to  treat  with  an  agent,  and 
upon  the  surmise,  that  his  object  was  intrigue,  and  the  consumption  of  time,  he 
was  sent  back  to  his  master  without  being  permitted  to  enter  the  camp.* 
Forts  taken  Between  Bangalore  and  Goorumconda  lay  some  hill  forts,  which  interrupted 
galore  and  the  communication  with  the  Nizam's  army,  and  rendered  it  difficult  to  receive 
Goorumconda.  ^^  firdm  the  ^ufoy  to  the  nortk  The  brigade  of  Major  Gowdie  wasagain 
in  requisition.  The  only  fortress  which  made  any  considerable  resistance  was 
Nundydroog,  before  which  the  Major  arrived  on  the  22d  of  September  with  a 
force,  consisting  of  one  regiment  of  Europeans,  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  six 
battering  guns,  and  four  mortars.  The  fort  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  in  height,  of  the  circumference 
of  which  three-fourths  was  absolutely  inaccesible,  and  of  which  the  only  part 
which  could  be  ascended  was  guarded  by  two  excellent  walls,  and  by  an  out- 
work which  covered  the  gate-way  and  yielded  a  flank  fire.  A  road  was  cut,  and 
the  guns  dragged  with  infinite  difficulty  to  the  top  of  an  adjacent  hill ;  but  there, 

#  On  this  occasion,  as  well  aa  on  that  of  the  overture  on  the  27th  of  May,  Major  Dirom  is 
careful  to  mention  the  joy  which  pervaded  the  army,  when  the  overture  was  rejected.— It  is 
another,  among  the  many  proofs,  of  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  whole  masses  of  men  are  capable 
of  desiring  the  death  of  thousands  of  their  fellow  creatures,  at  once,  simply  for  their  own  profit. 
Had  the  negotiation  proceeded  and  been  productive  of  peace,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  by  an 
army  which  had  confidence  in  Lord  Cornwallis,  that  the  peace,  which  he  deliberately  proposed, 
was  better  for  their  country  than  war.  Better  for  their  country— Yes.  But  not  better  for  them 
because  it  precluded  the  acquisition  of  plunder,  promotion!  and  glory. 
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after  a  battery  was  erected,  the  guns  were  found  to  be  too  distant  even  to  take  Chap.  IV. 
vff  the  defences  of  the  fort.  No  alternative  remained,  but  either  to  work  up  the  ^^T^T^f 
,face  of  the  principal  hill,  or  lose  the  advantage  of  the  impression  struck  on  the 
minds  of  the  enemy's  garrisons,  who  believed  that  no  strength,  either  of  nature 
or  of  art,  was  sufficient  to  protect  them  against  an  English  attack.  The  exertions 
demanded  were  excessive.  Without  the  strength  and  sagacity  of  the  elephants, 
the  steepness  of  the  ascent  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  up  the 
guns.  Fortunately  the  shot  of  the  fort,  from  a  height  so  nearly  perpendicular, 
seldom  took  effect ;  but  the  men  were  severely  galled  by  the  ginjall,  a  species  of 
wall  pieces,  which  threw  with  precision,  to  a  great  distance,  a  ball  of  considerable 
size. 

Batteries  were  erected  after  a  labour  of  fourteen  days ;  and  in  a  short  time  two 
breaches  were  effected,  one  on  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  outwork,  the  other  in 
'  the  curtain  of  the  outer  wall ;  while  the  inner  wall,  at  the  distance  of  eighty 
yards,  could  not  be  reached  by  the  shot.  The  Governor  still  refused  to  surren- 
der, and  the  British  commander  made  an  offer,  which  it  is  pleasing  to  record, 
inviting  him  to  send  out  the  women,  and  other  persons  not  bearing  arms,  that 
they  might  not  suffer  in  the  storm.  The  breaches  being  reported  practicable  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  he  detached  the  flank  companies  of  the  36th  and  71st 
regiments  to  lead  the  assault;  and  General  Medows,  who,  though  superseded 
in  the  chief  command,  had  seconded  every  operation  of  the  war  with  an  ardour 
and  fidelity  which  did  him  the  highest  honour,  offered  to  conduct  the  perilous 
enterprise.  It  was  determined  to  storm  the  breaches,  to  attempt  the  inner  wall 
by  escalade,  and,  if  unable  to  carry  it,  to  make  a  lodgement  behind  a  cavalier 
between  the  walls,  and  thence  proceed  by  regular  attack.  A  trench  which  had 
been  dug  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  wall  was  formed  into  an  advanced 
parallel,  and  the  flank  companies  lodged  in  it  before  day  break.  At  midnight, 
the  orders  were  given,  when  the  men  moved  out  from  the  right  and  left  of  the 
parallel,  and  rushed  to  the  assault  * 

The  fort  was  instantly  illuminated  with  blue  lights ;  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  4 
and  large  stones  were  rolled  down  the  hiH.  The  fire  was  ill-directed;  but  the 
stones  rushing  down  the  precipice  were  exceedingly  formidable,  and  had  consi- 
derable effect.  Both  the  breaches  were  quickly  mounted;  and  the  storming 
party  penetrated  with  such  rapidity,  that  time  was  not  allowed  for  barricading 

*  When  the  hour  was  approaching,  some  person  said,  in  the  hearing  of  the  troops,  that  a  mine 
was  reported  to  be  near  the  breach.    General  Medows,  anticipating  the  effect  upon  their  minds, 
cried  aloud,  "  If  there  be  a  mine,  it  is  a  mine  of  gold." 
VOL,  III.  £  G 
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Book  VI.  completely  the  gate  of  the  inner  wall,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  it  was  fortunately 

**""7J£7~'  opened.     The  meritorious  exertions  of  Captain  Robertson,  who  led  the  grenadier 

companies  to  the  breach  in  the  curtain,  prevented  the  carnage  which  so  often 

attends  the  capture  of  places  by  assault ;  and,  of  the  whole  garrison,  about  forty 

only  were  killed  and  wounded.     The  storming  party  had  two  men  killed,  and 

twenty-eight  wounded,  the  latter  chiefly  by  the  stones  descending  the  lull. 

Great jperfec-      By  this  time  the  ships  of  the  season  had  brought  out  the  expected  reinforce* 

•preparations    ments,  money,   and  military  stores,  with  800  troops  from  St.  Helena,  who 

for  the  war.    coming  a  shorter  voyage,  and  seasoned  to  a  warm  climate,  arrived  in  perfect 

health :  The  powers  of  the  several  Presidencies  had  been  strained  to  the  utmost 

to  make  provision  for  the  war  :  The  preparations  were  upon  a  great  scale ;  and 

now  in  a  high  state  of  perfection.     From  Nundydroog  the  army  moved  toward 

the  passes,  for  the  protection  of  the  convoys  proceeding  from  Madras;  while  a 

detachment,  commanded  by   Col.  Maxwell,  was  sent  to  dear  the  Baramhal 

valley,  in  which,  and  the  adjoining  districts,  a  party  of  the  enemy  were  effecting 

depredations. 

The  principal  protection  of  this  predatory  party  was  Penagra,  a  strong  mud 
fort  at  the  south  end  of  the  valley.  By  forced  marches  the  detachment  arrived 
before  it  on  the  81st  of  October.  A  flag  of  truce,  sent  to  summon,  was  invited 
to  advance,  by  signs  from  the  wall,  and  then  repeatedly  fired  upon.  The  wall 
was  scaled ;  and  the  enemy  hung  out  the  flag  for  quarter  in  the  midst  of  the 
assault.  It  was  too  late :  the  troops  had  closed  with  them,  and  out  of  300  men 
who  composed  the  garrison,  150  were  slain.  Of  the  captors,  seven  alone  were 
slightly  wounded. 
Attempt  upon  The  detachment  returned,  and  encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  Kistnaghery. 
istnag  ery.  .j,^  wag  another  of  those  stupendous  rocks,  or  rather  insulated  mountains,  which 
form  the  strong  holds  of  India,  and  one  which  yielded  to  few  of  them  in  natural 
strength.  Although  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  reduction  of  the  upper  fort 
was  an  undertaking  to  which  the  detachment  was  equal,  it  was  of  importance^  in 
order,  as  much  as  possible,  to  cut  off  whatever  afforded  cover  to  the  predatory 
incursions  of  the  enemy,  to  destroy  the  Pettah,  and  the  works,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill.  They  were  attacked  under  cover  of  the  night ;  and  the  troops,  escalad- 
ing  the  walls,  got  possession  of  them  without  much  resistance*  The  ardour  of 
the  assailants  made  them  conceive  the  hope  of  entering  the  upper  fort  with  the 
fugitives.  They  rushed  up  with  such  rapidity,  that  notwithstanding  the  length 
and  steepness  of  the  ascent,  the  enemy  had  barely  time  to  shut  the  gate ;  a  stand- 
ard of  the  regulars  was  taken  on  the  very  steps  of  the  gateway ;  and  had  the 
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ladders  been  up  at  this  critical  moment,  it  is  probable  that  the  walls  would  have  Chap.  IV. 
been  escaladed.  The  enemy  had  time  to  begin  their  operation  of  rolling  down  ^^T^T^ 
enormous  stones,  which,  descending  in  vast  quantities,  crushed,  at  once,  the  lad- 
ders and  the  men.  Two  hours  the  strongest  exertions  were  made,  to  get  the 
ladders  up  the  small  part  of  the  road  which  was  most  exposed  to  the  stones.  But 
a  clear  moon-light  discovered  every  motion ;  and,  at  last,  compelled  Colonel 
Maxwell,  when  most  of  the  ladders  were  broken,  and  the  troops  had  severely 
suffered,  to  put  an  end  to  the  attempt  After  this,  having  reduced  several  petty 
forts,  he  rejoined  the  army. 

Between  Bangalore  and  Seringapatam,  lies  a  track  of  hills,  thickly  covered  Successful  at- 
with  wood,  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Bangalore  to  the  river  Madoor.  This  yeodroc*11,  *~ 
difficult  country,  which  of  itself  formed  a  strong  barrier  to  the  capital  of  Mysore, 
was  studded  with  forts,  of  which  some,  particularly  Savendroog,  was  of  extra- 
ordinary strength.  It  offered  such  advantages  to  the  enemy,  for  interrupting 
the  communication  with  Bangalore,  when  the  army  should  advance  to  Seringa- 
patam, that  the  Brinjarries,  who  engaged  for  large  quantities  of  grain  at  Banga- 
lore, would  not  undertake  to  supply  it  beyond  Savendroog  if  that  fortress  re* 
mained  in  the  enemy's  hands.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  now  provided  with  his  bat- 
tering train ;  and  resolved,  while  delayed  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  waiting  for  the 
last  of  the  convoys,  to  make  an  effort  to  gain  possession  of  this  important,  but 
formidable  post. 

It  is  a  vast  mountain  of  rock,  computed  to  rise  above  half  a  mile  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  from  a  base  of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded 
by  a  close  forest,  or  jungle,  several  miles  in  depth,  having  its  natural  impenetra- 
bility heightened  by  thickets  of  planted  bamboos.  A  narrow  path,  cut  through 
the  jungle,  in  a  winding  direction,  and  defended  by  barriers,  served  as  the  only 
approach  to  the  fort :  The  natural  strength  of  the  mountain  had  been  increased 
by  enormous  walls,  and  barriers,  which  defended  every  accessible  point :  And  to 
these  advantages  was  added  the  division  of  the  mountain,  by  a  great  chasm, 
into  two  parts  at  the  top,  on  each  of  which  was  erected  a  citadel ;  the  one 
affording  a  secure  retreat,  though  the  other  were  taken;  and  by  that  means 
doubling  the  labour  of  reduction. 

lieutenant  Colonel  Stuart,  employed  during  the  first  campaign  in  reducing 
Dindegul  and  Falacatcherry,  was  destined  to  command  at  the  siege  of  Saven- 
droog. On  the  10th  of  December,  he  encamped  within  three  miles  of  that  side 
of  the  rock  from  which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  on  the  attack ;  while  the  Corn- 
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Book  VI.  mander-in-Chief  made  that  disposition  of  the  rest  of  the  ahny,  which  seemed 
<mmm^mrmJ  best  adapted  to  cover  the  besiegers,  and  secure  the  convoy. 

The  first  labour  was  immense,  that  of  cutting  a  way  through  the  powerful 
jungle,  and  transporting  heavy  guns  over  the  rocks  and  hills  which  intervened. 

The  closeness  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  woods  had  rendered  this  fortress  as 
remarkable  for  its  noxious  atmosphere  as  its  strength.  Its.  name  signified  lite- 
rally the  rock  of  death.  And  the  Sultan  congratulated  his  army  upon  the  siege ; 
■  at  which  one  half,  he  said,  of  the  English  army  would  be  destroyed  by  sick- 
ness, the  other  by  the  sword.  The  confidence  of  the  garrison  in  the  strength  of 
the  place  had  this  good  effect,  that  it  made  them  regard  the  approach  of  the  be- 
siegers as  of  little  importance ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  erect  their  batteries 
without  any  further  opposition  than  the  fire  of-  the  fort* 

Within  three  days  after  the  opening  of  the  batteries  the  breach  was  practica- 
ble. The  jungle  was  now  of  advantage ;  for  growing  close  up  to  the  very  wall 
the  troops  were  able  to  scramble  up  unseen  by  the  crevices  and  rugged  parts  of 
the  rock,  and  made  a  lodgment  within  twenty  yards  of  the  breach.  The  21st 
of  December  was  the  day  chosen  for  the  assault;  and  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
General.  Medows  arrived  to  witness  the  terrible  scene.  The  grenadiers  of  the 
52d,  and  flank  companies  of  the  76th  regiment,  led  by  Captain  Gage,  were  to 
gain  the  eastern  summit;  Captain  Monson,  with  the  light  company  of  the  53d> 
was  to  scour  the  works  on  the  western;  the  flank  companies  of  the  71st,  under 
Captains  Lindsay  and  Robertson,  were  to  engage  whatever  works  or  parties 
might  be  found  in  the  chasm  between ;  the  52d  and  72d  regiments  to  follow  the 
flank  companies ;  and  parties,  under  Colonel  Baird  and  Major  Petrie,  were  to 
proceed  round  the  mountain,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  and  preventing  escape. 

At  an  hour  before  noon,  on  a  signal  of  two  guns  from  the  batteries,  the  flank 
.  companies  advanced  to  the  breach,  and  mounted,  while  the  band  of  the  52d  re- 
giment played  Britons  strike  home.  The  enemy  who  had  descended  for  the 
defence  of  the  breach,  when  they  beheld  the  Europeans  advancing,  were  seized 
with  a  panic ;  and  Captain  Gage  had  little  difficulty  in  carrying  the  eastern  top : 
,  The  danger  was,  lest  the  flying  enemy  should  gain  the  western  summit,  which, 
from  the  steepness  of  the  approach,  arid  the  strength  of  the  works,  might  re- 
quire a  repetition  of  the  siege.  To  provide  for  this  contingency,  Captain  Mon- 
son  had  directions,  if  he  thought  advancing  imprudent,  to  effect  a  lodgment  in 
aome  part  of  the  hill  from  which  the  operations  might  be  carried  on.    Forto* 
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nately  the  enemy  impeded  one  another  in  the  steep  and  narrow  path  up  which  Chap.  IV, 
they  crowded  to  the  citadel,  while  some  shot,  which  opportunely  fell  among  thekn  ^~^£^ 
from  the  batteries,  increased  their  confusion.  Captain  Monson,  with  the  light 
company  of  the  52d  regiment*  and  a  serjeant  and  twelve  grenadiers  of  the  71st, 
pressed  after  the  fugitives,  and  so  critical  was  the  moment,  that  the  serjeant  of 
the  71st  regiment  shot,  at  a  distance,  the  man  who  was  closing  the  first  of  the 
gates.  All  the  other  barriers  the  English  entered  along  with  the  enemy,  about 
100  of  whom  were  killed  on  the  western,  hill,  and  several  fell  down  the  pre- 
cipices endeavouring  to  escape.  The  prisoners  taken  were  few.  The  garrison, 
they  said,  had  consisted  of  1,500  men,  but  a  great  part  of  them  had  deserted 
during  the  siege.     Of  the  English,  only  one  private  soldier  was  slightly  wounded. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  Colonel  Stuart  was  again  detached,  against  Ootra-  Ootradroog 
droog.  This  was  another  fortress  of  the  same  description,  about  twelve  miles 
west  from  Savendroog.  It  had  been  summoned,  when  the  army  retreated  the 
preceding  year  from  Seringapatam.  But  the  Kelledar  replied,  "  I  have  eaten 
Tippoo's  salt  for  twenty  years,  and  will  not  give  up  my  post,  till  you.  first  take 
Seringapatam.''  He  was  still  so  determined  in  his  resistance,  that  he  would 
admit  of  no  communication,  and  fired  k  on  the  flag.  Next  morning  the  lower 
fort  was  carried. by  escalade;  when  the  Governor  requested  a  parley.  While 
this  was  taking  place,  the  assailants, imagined  they  saw  the  garrison  moving, 
and  treacherously  pointing  their  guns ;  upon  which  they  rushed  to  the  assault; 
Some  of  the  gateways  they  broke,  others  they  escaladed.  Though  many  parts 
of  the  road  were  so  narrow  and  steep,  that  a  few  resolute  men  might  have  de- 
fended themselves  against  any  attack,  so  great  was  the  alarm  of  the  enemy* 
that  they  fled  wherever  they  saw  a  single  European  above  the  walls.  At  the 
last  gate  only,  they  fired  a  few  shot,  by  which  two  soldiers  were  wounded: 
Masters  of  the  summit,  the  assailants  fell  upon  the  garrison,  of  whom  many,  to 
avoid  the  bayonets,  precipitated  themselves  from  the  rock..  The  Kelledar,  with 
some  others,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  reported,,  that  his  garrison,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  detachment,  had  mutinied ;  and  that  400  had  deserted  during  the  night. 
.  After  the  success  of  these  hazardous  enterprises,  none  of  the  inferior  places  The  English 
had  courage  to  resist ;  and  the  line  of  communication  for  the  ultimate  operations  ^StF**'*' 
of  the  war  was  now  rendered  secure..  The  last  great  convoy  from  Madras,  of 
which  the  fall  of  the  rains,  and  the  state  of  the  roads,,  had  rendered  the  pro- 
gress very  slow,  arrived,  on  the  2d,  of  January,  at  Bangalore.  The  Brinjarries 
had  50,000  bullocks,  conducting  grain  to  the  army,  even  from  the  enemy's 
country  itself,  in  quantities  which  no  exertions  of  the  public  service  could  have 
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Book  VI.  matched.  From  the  state  of  public  credit,  and  the  money  sent  oat  from  Eng* 
17g1#  ted*  Lo'd  Cornwallis  had,  what  in  no  former  war  the  Indian  rulers  had  ever 
enjoyed,  an  overflowing  treasury.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  treasury  of  the  enemy  was  ia  a  far  different  situation;  for  several  of  his 
principal  Brinjarries  brought  their  grain  to  the  British  camp,  complaining  that 
Tippoo  was  unable  to  pay  them,  and  could  give  them  nothing  but  ineffectual 
Orders  upon  the  collectors  of  his  revenues. 

Such  were  the  proceedings  of  the  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  during  the 
season  in  which  the  main  operations  of  the  war  were  suspended.    A  short 
account  is  required  of  what,  during  the  same  time,  was  performed,  by  the  other 
divisions  of  the  confederate  force. 
OpwjtioiM  of     By  the  army  of  the  Nizam,  only  two  objects  had  been  effected  during  the 
contingent,     war  I  the  reduction  of  Gunjicottah,  and  that  of  KopauL    Not  one  even  of 
p£k2oSep». these  V****  could  have  been  taken  without  the  British  detachment;  and  the 
ration.  reduction  of  the  latter  might  be  regarded  as  more  a  consequence  of  the  mil  of 

Bangalore  than  of  the  operations  of  the  siege.  This  army  had  been  employed, 
since  the  month  of  August,  in  the  attack  of  Goorumconda ;  but,  depending  on 
the  Nizam's  artillery,  were  not  able  to  breach  the  lower  fort,  till  the  guns 
which  had  been  employed  at  Nundydroog,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition,  were 
sent  from  Bangalore.  With  British  guns,  the  British  artillery-men  completed  a 
breach  in  two  days ;  and  prepared  for  the  assault.  As  the  small  party  of  artil- 
lery-men were  the  only  Europeans  present,  they  gallantly  offered,  after  breach- 
ing the  place,  to  quit  their  guns,  and  lead  the  assault  The  reduction  of  the 
lower  fort  had  not  long  been  effected,  when  a  large  reinforcement  arrived  front 
Hyderabad,  under  the  Nizam's  second  son.  The  upper  fort  being  regarded  as 
too  strong  for  assault,  a  body  of  troops  was  left  to  establish  a  blockade;  while 
the  main  army,  by  concert  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  moved  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Colar,  to  cover  the  convoy,  which  was  proceeding  from  Madras  with 
the  last  of  the  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  siege  of  Seringapatam.  This 
movement  escaped  not  the  attention  of  Tippoo;  Hyder  Saib,  his  eldest  son; 
appeared  suddenly  before  Goorumcondah,  with  a  flying  party;  and  took  the 
lower  fort,  with  the  whole  of  the  detachment  left  for  the  blockade.  This  imme- 
diately recalled  the  main  army,  and  exposed  the  convoy,  which  had  ascended 
the  Ghauts,  and  arrived  at  Vincatighery,  to  a  danger  which  would  have  been 
great,  had  the  detachment  with  Hyder  Saib  been  sufficiently  strong.  But  he 
satisfied  himself  with  throwing  succour  into  Goorumconda,  and  removing  from 
it  the  families  of  some  principal  people ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Seringapatam. 
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Purseram  Bhow  passed  Serah,  which  had  surrendered  to  Hurry  Punt,  on  his  Chap.  IV, 
march  to  the  southward ;  and  arrived,  without  any  memorable  event,  in  the  ^^C*"*' 
neighbourhood  of  Chittledroog,  early  in  September.     This  was  the  capital  of  a  Operations  of 
considerable  Rajah,  whose  dominions  Hyder  added  to  his  own  febout  the  year  contingent. 
1776.     It  was  one  of  the  strongest  hill-forts  in  India,  and  said  to  be  garrisoned 
by  upwards  of  10,000  men.     The  Bhow,  who  had  no  idea  of  gaining  it  by 
force,  thought  he  might  succeed  by  treachery,  and  endeavoured  to  seduce  the 
commander,  but  in  vain. 

The  Bhow  seemed  to  have  hardly  any  other  object  than  to  procure  repose  and 
refreshment  to  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chittledroog,  till  after  the 
beginning  of  December,  when  forage  began  to  fail.  A  fertile  country  waa 
intersected  by  the  Toom,  and  the  Budra,  which  by  their  junction  form  the 
river,  the  name  of  which  is  also  composed  by  the  union  of  theirs.  It  was  de- 
fended, however,  by  several  forts.  Hooly  Honore,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  them,  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers,  Captain  Little,  with  his  detach* 
ment,  undertook  to  reduce.  He  took  up  his  ground  on  the  19th  of  December ; 
effected  a  breach  the  following  day ;  and  carried  the  place  by  storm  in  the  night. 
After  this,  the  smaller  forts  surrendered,  without  opposition ;  and  only  Simoga 
remained. 

Tippoo,  at  a  preceding  period  of  the  season,  had  sent  one  of  his  generals 
with  a  considerable  army,  to  keep  open  his  communication  with  the  rich  pro* 
vinces  of  Bednore  and  Mangalore,  almost  the  only  part  of  his  dominions  which 
was  not  either  in  the  possession  of  his  enemies,  or  had  sustained  the  ravages  of 
the  war.  This  officer  had  taken  post  near  Simoga.  But  on  the  approach  of 
the  Mahrattas,  he  left  his  entrenchments,  for  a  position  in  the  woods,  some 
miles  to  the  westward ;  from  which  he  purposed  to  act  upon  them  during  the 


It  was  of  great  importance  to  begin  by  dislodging  this  enemy.  But  all  the 
difficulties  and  hazard  of  the  attempt  were  by  no  means  understood.  Hi* 
position  was  one  of  the  strongest  which  the  choice  of  circumstances  could  have 
given.  His  right  was  completely  defended  by  the  river  Toom  ;  his  left  by  hills 
covered  with  jungle,  which  approached  within  a  mile  of  the  river ;  his  rear  was 
secured  by  an  impenetrable  jungle ;  and  a  deep  ravine,  having  a  jungle  beyoYid 
it,  protected  his  front.  w  The  open  space,"  says  Lieutenant  Moore,  "  on  which 
the  enemy  had  pitched  their  camp,  was  not  more  than  six  hundred  yards  wide ; 
and  was,  upon  the  whole,  naturally,  the  strongest  place  we  ever  saw ;  nor  can 
we  form  an  idea  of  one  more  disadvantageous  to  an  assault.    Had  their  situation 
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Book  VL  been  accurately  known,  no  one,  but  an  officer  who  had  the  most  unlimited 
^"J^"""-^  confidence  in  his  troops,  could,  in  prudence,  have  hazarded  an  attack." 

Of  course  the  enterprise  fell  to  the  English.  In  such  a  position  the  Mahratta 
cavalry  were  unable  to  act.  And  a  corps  of  infantry,  who  had  advanced  into 
the  jungle,  when  directed  to  a  position  where  possibly  they  might  have  been 
of  some  use,  declared  they  had  no  ammunition.  Not  only  were  the  Mahrattas 
useless;  "  so  far  as  we  observed,"  says  lieutenant  Moore,  "  they  were  no  trifling 
impediment." 

Leaving,  by  the  Bhow's  desire,  four  guns  with  nine  companies,  to  guard  the 
camp,  Captain  Little,  with  the  remainder  of  his  detachment,  less  than  750 
bayonets,  and  two  guns,  proceeded  to  the  attack.  About  one  o'clock  they 
entered  the  jungle,  tolerably  open  at  first,  but  extremely  thick  as  they  ap- 
proached the  enemy ;  who  opened  upon  them  a  heavy  discharge  of  guns,  mus- 
quetry,  and  rockets.  Both  officers  of  the  8th  grenadiers  fell;  and  Captain 
Little  had  some  difficulty  in  supporting  the  Sepoys  under  their  loss.  The  action 
continued  doubtful  a txmsiderable  time;  for  as  oaly  small  and  broken  parties 
could  pass  the  ravine,  which  was  very  deep,  the  English  could  not  come  to  the 
decision  of  the  bayonet.  After  the  repulse  of  several  parties,  some  of  whom 
had  penetrated  into  the  camp,  Captain  Little  rallied  the  grenadiers,  and,  putting 
himself  at  their  head,  carried  the  posts  on  the  enemy's  right;  when  the  rest  of 
the  line  pressed  onwards,  and,  in  a  short  time,  cleared  the  field.  The  English 
pursued,  and  captured  the  whole  of  the  guns,  ten  in  number ;  and  during  that 
time  the  Mahrattas  plundered  the  camp  with  their  usual  skill.  The  amount  .of 
the  enemy  was  not  exactly  ascertained.  By  the  account  of  the  prispners.it 
exceeded  10,000  men.  This  is  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  spirited 
and  brilliant  actions  of  the  war.  The  men  were  under  arms,  and  actively  em- 
ployed, without  refreshment,  for  six  and  thirty  hours.  Though  it  was  dark, 
when  they  returned  to  the  camp,  the  Bhow  sent  to  inform  Captain  Little,  that 
he  was  coming  to  embrace  him.  The  Captain  excused  himself  on  account  of 
his  fatigue  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour-,  but  was  not  prevented,  says  Lieutenant 
Moore,  from  visiting  his  wounded  officers.  The  Bhow  was  at  head  quarters  by 
sun-rise  the  next  morning,  complimenting  the  detachment  in  the  most  flattering 
terms. 

The  siege  of  Simoga  wad  now  undertaken  without  fear  of  interruption.  A  battery 
of  five  guns  was  ready  to  open  on  the  2d  of  January,  and  by  noon  the  next 
day  had  effected  a  breach  nearly  practicable ;  when  the  garrison,  on  condition 
of  security  to  private  property,  offered  to  surrender.    It  may  be  remarked  that 
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they  required  the  guarantee  of  the  English  detachment.    Such  is  the  depravity  Chaf.  IV. 
of  Hindu  morals,  that  it  is  no  affront,  either  to  a  nation  or  an  individual,  to  be  ^"^£T"~' 
charged  with  the  want  of  faith ;  and  the  Bhow  totally  overlooked  the  oppro- 
brium which  the  enemy  scrupled  not  to  cast  upon  him  and  his  nation.     The 
place  was  capable  of  a  good  defence;  but  the  garrison  were  dispirited  by  the 
defeat  of  the  protecting  army,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  had  deserted. 

The  valuable  country  which  the  Bhow  had  thus  conquered,  and  which  he 
regarded  as  an  accession  to  his  own  personal  dominions,  so  raised  his  ambition, 
that  he  aspired  to  the  conquest,  or  at  any  rate  the  plunder  of  Bednore.  After 
remaining  inactive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Simoga  till  the  middle  of  January, 
he  arrived  by  a  few  marches,  through  a  country  in  great  part  covered  with 
jungle,  at  Futteh  Pet,  one  of  the  great  barriers  of  the  province  of  Bednore ; 
and  passing  this  fortress,  without  any  serious  attempt  upon  it,  he  sent  forward 
a  detachment,  which  began  on  the  28th  to  cannonade  Bednore.  It  was  recalled, 
however,  the  following  day;  when  the  army,  to  its  great  surprise,  received 
orders  to  retreat.  To  stop  the  progress  of  the  Mahrattas,  Tippoo  had  detached 
an  army,  under  one  of  his  best  generals,  who  had  already  advanced  as  far  as 
Simoga  and  taken  it.  The  Bhow  was  by  no  means  desirous  of  meeting  an 
equal  enemy  in  a  dose  country,  in  which  cavalry  could  not  advantageously  act 
He  crossed  the  Toom  near  Simoga  on  the  10th  of  February,  and  the  Budra 
the  next  day  near  Binkapoor :  He  obtained  the  fort  of  Adjampoor  by  capitula- 
tion on  the  12th :  And  he  joined  the  allies  on  the  10th  of  March,  before  Serin- 
gapatam. 

Recovered  in  health,  reinforced,  and  equipped,  the  Bombay  army,  under  The  Bombay 
General  Abercromby,  left  their  cantonments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Telli-  Bmy' 
cherry;  assembled  at  Cannanore  on  the  23d  of  November;  and  on  the  5th  of 
December  begun  their  march  for  the  Poodicherrum  Ghaut.  Vast  labour  was 
necessary  to  repair  the  road,  which  the  torrents  of  the  monsoon  had  destroyed. 
Three  weeks,  of  constant  exertion,  barely  sufficed  to  bring  up  the  heavy  guns ; 
but  on  the  18th  of  January,  the  whole  of  the  artillery,  amounting  to  eighty-six 
carriages,  of  which  eighteen  were  heavy,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  ammu- 
nition,' and  forty  days  rice  for  the  men,  was  at  the  top  of  the  pass.  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  depended  upon  the  army  of  Purseram  Bhow,  with  the  three 
battalions  of  British  Sepoys,  under  Captain  Little,  to  cross  the  Caveiy,  and 
join  Abercromby;  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him,  to  bring  on  his  heavy  artillery, 
to  march  without  dread  of  Tippoo,  and  to  complete  the  investment  on  the 
southern  side  of  Seringapatam.    Disappointed  in  this  expectation,  by  the  ava 
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Boo*  VI.   ricious  expedition  of  the  Mahrattas  to  Bednore,  he  sent  his  orders  to  General 
^2£T~'  Abercromby  to  place  his  artillery  in  a  secure  post  at  the  top  of  the  Ghauts*  and 
hold  his  corps  in  readiness  to  more  at  the  shortest  notice,  lightly  equipped. 
Abercromby  had  already  performed  his  first  march  from  the  top  of  the  Ghauts, 
on  the  22d  of  January,  when  these  orders  arrived ;  he  had,  therefore,  to  send 
back  the  heavy  part  of  his  guns,  and  encamped  at  the  bottom  of  the  Seedaseer 
Ghaut,  to  wait  for  future  instructions* 
The  feebleness     During  these  proceedings  of  the  confederate  armies,  the  operations  of  Tippoa 
openuous'be-  were  but  feeble ;  and  betrayed  the  inferiority  of  his  means.    Toward  the  end  of 
iS2Sy*iiSf"  JuDe>  he  sent  *  detachment,  as  well  to  attack  Coimbetore,  as  to  raue  contrifau- 
Attack  a   a    t*ciM  **"*  c0*"ec*  ^PP^8  m  the  province.    Lieutenant  Chalmers  had  been  left  ia 
Coimbetore.    the  command  of  the  place ;  with  a  company  of  topasses,  and  a  battalion  of  Tr*» 
vancore  Sepoys,  commanded  by  a  French  officer,  named  Migot  de  la  Combe,  in 
the  service  of  the  Rajah.    The  heavy  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores,  had  bees 
removed  from  Coimbetore,  as  a  place  not  sufficient  to  stand  a  siege,  and  placed 
in  the  fort  Of  Palgaut,  or  Palacatcberry,  where  Major  Cuppage,  who  was  now 
the  commanding  offices  in  the  province,  established  his  head  quarters;    As  it 
was  convenient  to  retain  Coimbetore  for  the  fiscal  business  of  the  province,  a  4e* 
bad  guns,  not  worth  removing,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammunition  were  left  m 
&J  With  directions  to  the  commandant  to  fall  bade  to  Patacatcherryv  if  a  power* 
fal  efcemy  should  appear.    The  party  who  were  now  sent  against  Coimbetore 
appeared  not  to  lieutenant  Chalmers  sufficiently  formidable  to  remove  him  from 
his  post.     After  a  siege,  however,  of  some  duration,  a  breach  was  made,  and  on 
the  11th  of  July  the  enemy  attempted  to  storm.  .  It  was  with,  great  difficulty 
that  order  was  preserved  among  the  Travancore  troops;  but  the  zeal  of  their 
French  commander  ably  seconded  the  exertions  of  the  lieutenant,  and  the  enemy 
wore  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.    Mqjor  Cuppage,  who  advanced  with  expe- 
dition from  Palacatcheny,  completed  their  rout,  taking  the  two  guns  with  which 
they  had  breached  the  fort,  and  pursuing  them  till  they  crossed  the  BowanL 

At  the  time  of  this  transaction  the  Saltan  with  his  army  had  made  a  mofre* 
meat  towards  the  north ;  it  was  at  first  supposed,  with  the  intention  of  proceed* 
hjg  against  Purseram  Bhow  in  the  province  of  Chittledtroog;  This  alarmed 
Cor&waflis  so  much,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  marches  in  the 
same  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  hostile  army.  But  Tippoo,  having 
covered  a  large  convoy  which  he  expected  from  Bednore,  having  routed,-  by  a  de* 
tychroent,  a  corps  of  the  army  of  Purseram  Bhow,  left  by  that  chief,  on  Us  route 
to  Sera,  for  the  purpose  of  masking  Mudgerry,  and  having  terrified  into  flight  the 
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garrison  thrown  by  the  Mahrattas  at  the  same  time  into  Great  Balipotr,  returned  Ch a*.  IV. 
to  (be  neighbourhood  of  his  capitaL  As  soon  as  there,  he  dispatched  Kummer  *-^lJ£7  ' 
Deen  Shaft,  Ins  second  in  command,  into  Coimbetore.  Beside  the  army  which 
this  General  led  into  Coimbetore;  a  light  party,  chiefly  horse,  proceeded  with  him 
till  after  he  descended  the  Gujelhutty  pass,  and  then  crossing  the  Cavery,  pro- 
ceeded through  the  Tapoor  pass ;  and  with  great  secrecy  and  dispatch  conducted 
a  new  Kelledar  with  a  reinforcement,  to  Kistnagherry ;  the  only  place  of  import- 
ance which  Tippoo  now  possessed,  between  Bangalore  and  Carnatic.  Tins 
service  performed,  they  remained  to  ravage  the  country ;  and  threatened  inter- 
ruption to  the  British  convoys. 

The  Khan  arrived  before  Coimbetore,  towards  the  end  of  October,  with  a 
force,  of  which  the  estimate,  at  500  regular  cavalry,  8,000  regular  infantry,  and 
fourteen  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a  body  of  irregulars,  both  horse  and  foot,  is  pro- 
IniUy  overcharged.  Lieutenant  Chalmers,  reinforced  by  the  two  heafvy  guns 
which  were  taken  from  the  enemy's  routed  detachment,  and  Lieutenant  Nash, 
with  a  company  of  regular  Sepoys  from  Palacatcherry,  expected  to  hold  the 
place  till  relieved  by  Major  Cappage.  The  want  of  ammunition  was  the  chief 
defect,  supplies  of  which  the  Major  repeatedly  sent  by  Sepoys,  who  contrived  to 
enter  during  the  night  On  the  22d  of  October  Cuppage  marched  from  Palacat- 
cherry with  three  battalions  of  Sepoys,  six  field-pieces,  and  two  Travanoore 
battalions  without  guns.  The  enemy  determined,  with  their  superiority  of 
Bombers,  to  anticipate  his  approach ;  and  met  him  at  the  distance  of  about  six 
miles  from  Coimbetore.  The  Khan  appeared  to  decline  engaging ;  but  made  a 
dexterous  movement  to  the  right  of  the  English  detachment,  and  placed  them 
in  such  a  position,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  commander  either  to  force  hit 
way  to  Coimbetore,  leaving  the  Khan  behind  him,  and  the  road  open  to  Palacat- 
cherry, or  to  fall  back  for  the  security  of  that  more  important  post,  and  leave 
Coimbetore  to  its  fate.  Thus  outgeneraled,  the  British  officer,  considering,  that 
if  the  enemy  got  possession  of  the  strong  and  narrow  defile  which  led  to  Palacat- 
cherry, it  might  be  no  easy  task  to  return ;  and  that  a  large  convoy  from  Madras, 
of  bullocks  for  the  use  of  the  Bombay  army,  was  now  on  its  way,  and  might  be 
taken  by  the  enemy  if  they  got  between  him  and  the  pass,  not  thinking  himself 
sufficiently  strong  to  spare  a  detachment  to  take  possession  of  the  defile,  when 
he  might  have  allowed  the  enemy  to  pass,  and  following  them  close  into  the 
defile  have  taken  them  between  two  firee,  made  up  his  mind  to  retreat  On 
seeing  the  English  begin  to  recede;  the  enemy  rapidly  advanced  to  the  attack ; 
showers  of  rockets  attempted  to  break  the  detachment;   and   the  cavalry 
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Book  VI.  approached  with  boldness  to  the  charge.  They  were  received  by  the  flank 
1792  companies  of  the  rear  guard,  and  several  times  repulsed ;  when  the  Khan,  unable 
to  prevent  the  movement  of  the  column,  proclaimed  a  victory  and  returned  to 
Coimbetore.  The  ammunition  of  the  place  was  nearly  expended;  a  breach  was 
made ;  and  all  hope  of  relief  had  expired.  Lieutenant  Chalmers  capitulated  on 
the  2d  of  November,  on  condition  that  private  property  should  be  secured,  and 
the  garrison  sent  to  Palacatcherry,  on  their  parole.  The  capitulation  was 
violated.  The  garrison  were  detained  as  prisoners,  till  Tippoo  was  consulted; 
and  he  ordered  them  io  Seringapatam. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that,  about  the  middle  of  January,  notwithstanding 
the  powerful  armies  with  which  Carnatic  was  defended*  and  the  enemy  pressed 
in  the  very  centre  of  his  dominions,  a  party  of  horse  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madras;  and  made  some  trifling  depredations,  but  ventured 
not  to  remain  beyond  the  space  of  a  day.  Madras  was  thrown  into  the  most 
violent  alarm ;  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  settlement  furnished  horses  to  mount  a 
party  of  troopers,  who  with  another  of  infantry  were  sent  to  the  Mount. . 

Tippoo,  at  this  time,  renewed  his  offer  to  send  vakeels  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes ;  but  his  messengers  were  immediately  sent  back,  with  an  answer  that ' 
no  embassy  would  be  admitted,  so  long  as  the  prisoners  taken  at  Coimbetore 
were  retained  in  breach  of  the  capitulation.  > 

In  the  beginning  of  January  the .  grand  army  was  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ootradroog,  and  only  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  heavy  cannon* 
and  the  junction  of  the  Hyderabad  army,  to  set  forward  on  the  grand  design.* 
The  Hyderabad  army  had  not  yet  taken  Goorumconda,  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  place  with  a  party  behind  to  hold  the  pettah  and  continue  the  blockade 
On  the  25th  of  January,  when  the  Hyderabad  army  was  approaching  the  British 


•  Colonel  Wilks  accuses  the  Mahrattas,  rather  than  the  Nizam,  of  causing  delay.  "  The 
demonstrations  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,"  he  says,  "  to  the  northward  had  induced  his  Lordship  to 
request,  that  Purseram  Bhow  should  advance  simultaneously  on  the  direct  road  from  Sera,  as 
well  to  prevent  a  detachment  to  Goorumconda,  which  actually  occurred,  as  to  form  a  column  on 
his  right  to  unite  at  the  proper  time  with  General  Abercomby :  but  the  general  purposes  of  the 
war  were  of  secondary  consideration  in  all  the  movements  of  this  chief:  he  had  a  political  illness 
which  produced  an  embarrassing  correspondence,  and  it  was  the  necessity  of  delay  arising  from 
this  circumstance  which  induced  Lord  Cornwallis  to  occupy  the  time  intended  for  advance  in  the 
siege  of  Savendroog,  which  he  had  determined  to  leave  in  his  rear  from  the  great  improbability 
of  being  able  to  reduce  it;  and  thus  in  the  actual  result  the  delay  was  useful."  Historical 
Sketches,  iii.  p.  212. 
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c*mp,  the  Governor-General  went  out  to*  receive,  in  pomp,  the  Prince  who  was  Chap.  IV. 
placed  at  its  head.  v- T^T^ 

As  the  great  men. of  the  East  would  hurt  their  dignity  if  they  did  not  exceed 
the  time  of  their  appointment  by  several  hours,  the  British  commander  spent  a 
tedious  day  in  attendance,  .and  only  met  with  his  Prince,  as  the  evening 
approached. 

Hoolydroog,  ten  miles  in  advance,  had  been  re-occupied  by  the  enemy;  and 
as  it  .was  inaccessible  to  assault,  and  had  been  repaired  with'  great  diligence,  it 
m^ght  have  been  expected,  though  small,  to  make  a  serious  defence.  *  But  when 
the  Kelledar  was  summoned  by  Colonel  Maxwell,  and  was  told,  that  the  attack 
would  instantly  commence,  he  was  so  dismayed  as  to  surrender  without  resist- 
ance. 

Before  the  march,  the  eastern  chiefs  were  invited  to  an  imposing  spectacle, 
that  of  the  British  army  in  battle  array ;  at  which  they  gazed  with  childish, 
more  than  rational  curiosity. 

On  the  first  of  February,  the  combined  forces  began  to  advance  from  Hooly-  The  march 
droqg.  The  English  army,  as  usual,  moved  off  at  break  of  day.  A  change,  of  ^p^.  "* 
sufficient  importance  to  require  a  description,  had  been  introduced  into  the  order 
of  the  march*  In  former  wars,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present,  the  army 
advanced  in  one  column,  with  the  battering  train  in  the  rear ;  which  was  apt  to 
fall. behind  so, far,  that  sometimes  it  reached  not  the  ground  of  encampment 
before  the  following  day.  It  was  next  tried  in  the  centre  of  the  column ;  but  in 
that  case  it  separated  the  wings,  and  produced  still  greater  delay.  The  succeed- 
ing experiment  was,  to  march  with  it  in  front :  an  improvement ;  as  it  had  the 
first  of  the  road,  and  being  parked  on  the  leading  flank,  got  earlier  off  the 
ground,  and  without  interruption  from  the  line.  As  the  train  however  became 
enlarged,  it  occupied  so  great  an  extent  of  road  as  to  draw  out  the  line  of  march 
to  a  very  inconvenient  length ;  and.  the  plan  was  then  adopted  of  marching  with 
it,  on  one  road,  and  the  troops  and  light  guns  on  another  road,  on  its  flank. 
The  success  of  this  experiment  suggested  an  additional  improvement.  After 
wheel-carriages  became  very  numerous,  and  prolonged  to  an  inconvenient  length 
the  line  of  the  march,  a  third  road  was  taken  by  vehicles  of  that  description  on 
the  other  flank  of  the  train.  The  English  army,  according  to  this  arrangement, 
Was  seen  in  three  columns ;  1.  The  battering  guns,  tumbrels,  and  heavy  carriages,  • 
on  gie  great  road,  in  the  centre ;  2.  The  line  of  infantry  and  field  pieces,  parallel 
to  the  .first,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards,  on  the  right  flank,  which 
was  nearest  to  the  enemy;  and  3.  On  the  left  of  the  battering  train,  all  the 
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Book  VI.  lighter  part  of  tfoe  store-carts,  with  the  baggage  conveyances  and  the  follower* 
of  the  camp.  The  line  of  march  was,  in  this  manner,  shortened  to  one  thfrd  «tf 
the  space  to  which  a  angle  column  would  hare  drawn  it  oift ;  and  every  part  of 
the  moving  body  was  much  nearer  protection.* 

The  armies  of  the  allies  followed,  at  their  usual  hour,  and  in  their  usual  oeo- 
fusion. 
Position  of  the  The  last  day's  march,  on  the  *th  of  February,  over  the  barren  heights  which 
sl^gapatam.  lie 'to  <he  north-east  of  Seringapatam,  afforded  the  affies  a  view  of  the  MysoteaA 
-capital,  and  the  enemy  encamped  under  its  walls.  They  took  up  their  ground, 
Across  the  valley  <*f  Mlgotah,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  snlesfrom  the  Saltan^ 
a  body  of  whose  horse  had  hovered  about  the  army  from  nearly  the  beginning  rf 
the  march ;  but  with  little  power  of  yielding  annoyance. 

Separated  from  the  chain  of  MEBs  which  the  army  had  imantediatdly  crossed, 
theite  Stood,  at  a  little  ^stance  on  the  plain,  a  duster  of  high  rocks  called  the 
French  rocks,  with  a  large  adjoining  tank,  or  reservoir  of  water.  The  space 
between  these  rocks,  and  Hie  hffls,  was  occupied  by  the  line  of  the  British* 
fronting'  Obe  Sultan;  the  lulls  a#brdmg  protection  en  the  left,  and  the  French 
rocks  affording  not  only  protection  en  the  right,  but  covering  from  the  view  tf 
the  enemy  a  part  ctf  the  'line  which  extended  behind  them.  The  reserve  encamped 
about  a  mite  in  Che  Tear,  feeing  outwards,  with  the  stores  and  baggage  in  the 
interval  between.  The  armies  of  the  Hyderabad  Prince  and  the  Mahrattas, 
were  somewhat  further  in  the  rear,  the  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left 
rif'ftre  British  reserve. 
Orders  sent  to  After  his  arrival  before  Seringapattam,  Lord  CorawaHis  wrote  immediately  to 
cromby/  *~  General  Abercromby,  to  march,  and  occupy  as  strong  a  position  as  he  could  fad 
on  the  south  side  df  a  particular  ford,  which  had  been  described  as  one  of  the 
best  on  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles  from  the  capital  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  English  commander  to  employ  the  troops  of  the  Nizam, 
dong  with  the  English  battalions  attached  to  it,  in  the  service  originally  destined 
for  Purseram  Bhow,  namely,  that  of  forming  a  junction  with  General  Abe*- 
icremby,  and  completing  the  investment  of  Seringapatain :  and  the  minister  of 
the  Ntaam,  who,  under  the  nominal  authority  of  the  Prince,  possessed  in  realty 

*  It  had  also  been  found  an  improvement  of  the  greatest  importance,  to  harness  the  bullocks 
to  the  heavy  guns  four  a-breast,  instead  of  two ;  carrying  back  the  chain  by  which  they  drew,  to 
the  axle  df  the  gun  instead  of  that  of  the  limber.  In  the  first  campaign,  a  few  eighteen  pounders 
treated  the  greatest  difficulty  and  delay.  At  this  time,  the  battering  train  snored  with  a  facility 
wkm*ch<k»*lm«tatt;af  ttexfest*fibearaiy. 
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the  whole  command  of  the  army,  showed  a  real  desire  to  second  the  wishes  of  CbakIV. 
Lord  Cornwaflis :  on  taking  cognizance  however  of  the  state  of  this  part  of  the  v"-"tov— ** 
confederate  force,  the  Commander-in-Chief  discovered,  that  the  Hyderabad 
minister  was  so  little  qualified  for  the  business  he  was  sent  to  perform,  that  he 
could  not,  if  removed  from  the  English  markets,  and  the  northern  communica- 
tions, provide,  even  for  a  few  days,  supplies  to  his  troops.  Greatly  displeased 
with  Purseram  BJiow,  whose  army  was  well  qualified  to  have  yielded  assistance, 
dther  in  completing  the  investment  of  the  capital,  or  making  head  against  the 
corps  with  which  Tippoo  might  endeavour  to  interrupt  the  supplies  of  the 
besiegers,  Lord  Comwallis  wrote  letters  as  well  to  Poonah  to  complain  of  his 
conduct,  as  to  himself  to  accelerate  his  approach.  As  the  armies  of  the  Nizam 
and  Hurry  Punt  could  not  act  on  detached  service,  they  remained  completely 
useless  and  unemployed. 

Seringapatam  is  situated  in  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Cavery,  Positionof  the 
Which,  after  separating  to  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  again  unite,  about  four  before  Serin- 
miles  below  the  place  of  their  separation.  Around  Seringapatam  ran  the  usual gftpatam# 
hedge,  called  the  bdund  hedge,  composed  of  the  bamboos,  and  other  strong  and 
prickly  shrubs  of  the  country,  forming  a  rampart  of  considerable  strength*  On 
the  northern  aide,  thai  on  which  the  confederate  army  had  taken  uptteirground,  an 
oblong  space  of  about  three  miles  in  length,  andfrom  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth* 
was  enclosed  between  the  hedge  and  the  river.  In  this  enclosure  Tippoo  was 
encamped.  It  contained  the  most  commanding  ground  on  that  side  of  the  fort ; 
and  was  further  guarded  in  front  by  a  large  tank  or  canal ;  by  rice  fields  which 
it  watered;  and  by  the  windings  of  a  river  catted  the  Loekany,  which  crossed  the 
line  of  the  British  camp,  and  intersected  the  intermediate  valley  by  three 
streams,  of  which  one  foil  into  the  Cavery  near  the  eastern  point  of  the  island. 
To  the  natural  strength  of  this  position  waa  added  the  assistance  of  six  laig* 
redoubts  erected  on  commanding  ground ;  of  which  one,  called  the  Mosque 
redoubt,  situated  at  the  western  extremity,  on  an  eminence  somewhat  advanced 
beyond  the  line  of  the  rest,  and  in  the  corner  of  the  bound  hedge  which  was 
hfcre  carried  out  to  surround  it,  was  a  post  of  great  strength,  and  covered  the 
left  of  the  encampment.  The  mountainous  range  which  protected  the  left  of 
the  British  line,  extended  close  to  the  river  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island ; 
and  by  a  hill  called  the  Garrighaut,  the  fortifications  of  which  had  been  lately 
improved,  together  with  the  branch  of  the  Loekany  which  entered  the  Cavery 
at  Hrf  base,  afforded  strong  protection  to  the  right  of  the  Sultan's  encampment* 

In  thfe  Western  angle  of  the  island  waa  situated  the  atroag  fortress  of  Scringe 
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Book  VI.  patata.  The  eastern  part  was  fortified  towards  the  river  by  redoubts  and  bat- 
teries, connected  by  a  strong  entrenchment  with  a  deep  ditch.  The  fort  and 
island  therefore  constituted  a  second  line,  which  supported  the  defences  of  the 
first ;  and  afforded  a  secure  retreat,  as  from  the  outworks  to  the  body  of  a 
place.  Heavy  cannon  in  the  redoubts,  and  the  field  train  disposed  to  the  best 
advantage,  to  the  amount  of  100  pieces  of  artillery,  defended  the  first  line ;  and 
at  least  three  times  that  number  were  employed  in  the  fort  and  island.  The  Sub- 
tan's  army  was  supposed,  at  a  low  estimation,  to  amount  to  5,000  cavalry,  and 
from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  infantry.  He  commanded  the  centre  and  right  of 
his  line  in  person,  and  had  his  tent  pitched  near  the  most  easterly  of  the  six 
redoubts,  which  from  that  circumstance  was  called  the  Sultan's  redoubt. 

Tlppoo,  having  abandoned  the  design  of  keeping  the  field  against  so  powerful 
a  combination  of  foes,  had  directed  his  attention  to  the  fortification  of  this  posi* 
tion,  and  the  improvement  of  his  defences  in  the  island  and  fort.  His  plan  of 
defence  was  founded  on  the  hope  of  being  able  to  protract  the  siege,  till  the  want 
of  supplies  in  a  country  already  exhausted,  or  at  any  rate  the  recurrence  of  the 
monsoon,  should  compel  his  enemies  to  retreat.  He  was  probably  the  more  con-v 
firmed  in  the  anticipation  of  this  result,  because  it  was  the  same  expedient  by 
which  his  father  had  baffled  the  potent  combination  by  which  he  was  attacked  id 
1767. 
The  English  The  British  troops  had  just  been  dismissed  from  the  parade,  at  six  o'clock  in 
ramp  of  the    the  evening  of  the  6th,  when  they  were  directed  to  fall  in  again  with  their 

die  night!11118  arms  am*  Mnmunitian. 

Every  thing  was  in  its. proper  place  at  half  an  hour  after  eight  o'clock,  wheii 
the  order  was  given  to  march.  The  evening  was  calm  and  serene ;  the  moori 
shone  bright ;  and  the  troops  advanced  in  silence.  The  security  of  the  northern 
supplies,  and  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  river  with  all  the  stores  and  heavy 
artillery,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  dislodging  the  enemy*  But  his  position, 
every  where  protected  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  or  the  batteries  of  the  island, 
was  so  strong,  that  in  an  open  attack  in  day  light,  the  event  was  doubtful,  the 
loss  of  a  great  number  of  the  best  soldiers  of  the  army  unavoidable.  The  night 
was  therefore  chosen,  and  an  early  night  for  the  greater  certainty  of  surprise'. 
As  guns  could  be  of  little  service  in  the  dark,  and  the  state  of  the  ground  made 
it  difficult  to  convey  them,  it  was  resolved  that  none  should  be  employed. 

The  army  was  formed  into  three  columns :  The  right  column  composed  of  two 
European,  and  five  native  battalions,  under  the  command  of  General  Medows : 
The  centre  column  of  three  European,  and  five  native  battalions  led  by  the 
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Commander  in  Chief:  And  the  left,  of  one  battalion  of  European,  with  three  of  Chap.  IV. 
native  troops,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Maxwell.  ~* 

According  to  the  plan  of  attack,  the  centre  column,  under  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  was  to  penetrate  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  camp,  while  the  columns  on 
the  right  and  the  left  were  to  take  possession  of  the  posts  which  defended  the 
enemy's  flanks:  And  the  front  divisions  of  all  the  three  columns,  after  carrying 
what  was  immediately  opposed  to  them,  were  to  cross  with  the  fugitives,  and 
endeavour  to  get  possession  of  the  batteries  on  the  island.  So  early  an  attack, 
before  the  junction  of  the  Bombay  armies,  and  during  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  was  probably  unexpected  by  Tippoo.  The  allies,  to  whom  the  plan  of 
the  attack  was  not  communicated,  till  after  the  columns  had  marched,  were  in 
the  greatest  consternation.  To  attack  with  a  handful  of  infantry,  and  without 
cannon,  the  whole  of  Tippoo's  army  in  a  fortified  camp  under  the  walls  of  his 
capital,  appeared  to  them  an  extraordinary  attempt.  And  their  surprise  was 
increased,  when  told  that  Lord  Cornwallis  in  person  commanded  the  division 
which  was  to  penetrate  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  had  gone  to  fight* 
as  they  expressed  it,  like  a  private  soldier. 

When  the  columns  were  on  the  march,  the  camp  was  struck,  and  the  baggage 
packed;  the  corps  of  artillery,  and  the  quarter  and  rear  guards  of  the  line^  stood 
to  their,  guns  and  arms ;  while  the  reserve,  consisting  of  the  cavalry  and  the  7th 
brigade,  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  camp,  to  act  as  occasion  might  require* 
or  to  pass  a  night  of  the  keenest  anxiety. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  the  centre  column  touched  upon  the  enemy's 
grand  guard,  who  were  escorting  a  party  of  rocket  men  for  the  annoyance, 
during  night,  of  the  English  camp.  The  horsemen  galloped  back  to  the  line; 
but  the  men  with  the  rockets  remained,  and  endeavoured  by  discharging  them 
to  harass  the  march.  At  the  time  when  the  rocketing  began,  the  left  division 
were  ascending  the  Carighaut  hill,  which  soon  became  illumined  with  the 
discharge  ef  musquetry.  When  the  centre  column  was  discovered,  the  men, 
lengthening  the  step,  as  if  moved  by  one  impulse,  though  silence  was  not 
broken  by  a  single  voice,  and  in  one  minute  moving  at  double  the  former  pace, 
gained  the  hedge,  and  entered  the  enemy's  lines,  about  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  return  of  the  horsemen  had  communicated  the  alarm.  The  right  division, 
which  had  a  more  difficult  march,  and  was  misguided  to  a  point  more  distant 
than  what  was  intended,  entered,  the  bound  hedge  about  half  past  eleven,  when 
the  discharge  of  cannon  and  musquetry  showed  that  the  rest  of  the  troops  had 
every  where  closed  with  the  enemy. 

vol.  ui.  2  I 
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Book  VI.  Of  the  centre  column,  8,700  firelocks,  the  front  corps  had  for  its  primary 
^^C""-'  object  to  pass  into  the  island  with  the  fugitives;  the  corps  in  the  centre  was 
Operations  of  &*&  to  dear  the  right  of  the  camp,  and  next,  if  possible,  to  gain  the  island ; 
TOiumn!"5  white  that  in  the  rear  was  to  form  a  reserve  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  a  position 
where  he  might  support  the  other  two ;  and  wait  the  co-operation  of  the  columns 
on  his  right  and  left.  The  head  of  the  column  penetrated  the  hedge,  under  a 
heavy  but  ill  directed  fire,  both  of  cannon  and  musquetry ;  and  as  it  advanced; 
the  enemy  gave  way.  The  leading  companies,  the  Captains  of  which  had  been 
instructed  to  charge  themselves,  each  particularly  with  the  men  of  his  own 
command,  and  in  getting  to  the  fort,  to  regard  the  celerity  more  than  the 
solidity  of  their  movement,  pushed  their  way  directly  to  the  river.  Amid  the 
entanglements  of  the  rice  fields,  and  the  darkness  and  hurry  of  the  night,  the 
front  companies  separated  into  two  bodies.  The  party  which  first  reached  the 
ford,  crossed  without  opposition  under  the  very  walls  of  the  fort.  Captain 
Lindsay  pushed  into  the  sortie  in  hopes  of  entering  the  gate  with  the  fugitives ; 
but  it  had  been  shut  immediately  before,  and  the  bridge  drawn  up.  The 
second  party  reached  the  same  ford  about  five  minutes  after  the  first  had  gained 
the  opposite  side.  '  The  passage  was  now  more  difficult,  for  the  ford  was  choked 
up  by  the  crowds  of  the  enemy  pressing  into  the  island.  No  resistance  was, 
however,  attempted,  and  though  some  guns  were  discharged  from  the  fort,  they 
were  not  directed  to  the  ford.  The  first  party  marched  across  the  island,  and 
took  post  near  the  southern  side.  Colonel  Knox,  who  commanded  the  second, 
proceeded  towards  the  eastern  angle  of  the  island,  near  which  there  was  a 
pettah,  or  town,  called  Shaher  Ganjam,  with  lines  and  batteries  towards  the 
river,  commanding  the  eastern  ford.  '  The  pettah  was  hardly  carried,  when  a 
firing  began  from  the  batteries  on  the  river.  It  indicated  that  the  troops  on 
the  left  had  penetrated  the  enemy's  camp,  and,  it  might  be,  were  forcing  their 
way  into  the  island.  The  Colonel  dispatched  the  greater  part  of  his  corps  to 
take  these  batteries  in  reverse.  As  soon  as  the  men  came  down  upon  them  in 
the  rear,  where  they  were  open,*the  enemy,  who  could  not  judge  of  their  numbers, 
and  trembled  at  the  bayonet  in  European  hands,  abandoned  the  works  and 
dispersed. 

Beside  these  two  parties,  a  third,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  seven  battalionf 
companies  of  the  fifty-second  regiment,  under  Captain  Hunter,  came  td  the  river 
soon  after  the  party  of  Colonel  Knox,  but  at  a  place  about  half  way  between 
the  two  fords,  where  they  crossed,  and  took  post  in  what  was  called  the  Rajah's 
garden.    Ignorant  that  any  other  troops  had  passed  into  the  island,  Captain 
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Hunter  resolved  to  remain  in  the  garden  till  a  greater  force  should  arrive,  or  Chap.  IV. 
circumstances  recommend  an  enterprise.  He  soon,  however,  perceived  that  his  ^"72£T~^ 
post,  being  exposed  to  the  guns  of  the  fort,  would  not  be  tenable  at  break  of 
day ;  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  send  intelligence  of  his  situation  to  Lord 
Cornwallis.  After  he  had  been  two  hours  in  the  garden,  a  part  of  the  enemy 
brought  two  field-pieces  to  the  opposite  bank ;  when  he  plunged  into  the  river  to 
cross  and  attack  them  before  the  guns  were  unlimbered  for  action ;  succeeded, 
though,  not  without  loss,  from  a  heavy  fire  both  of  musquetry  and  cannon; 
passed  through  the  enemy's  camp  without  opposition;  and  joined  Lord  Corn- 
wallis at  a  critical  moment. 

'.   Such  were  the  operations  of  the  front  division  of  the  centre  column ;  and  such 
was  the  first  part  of  the  operations  on  the  island. 

One  of  the  native  regiments  of  the  first  division  lost  its  commander  in  passing 
the  hedge,  and  fell  into  some  disorder  in  taking  ground  to  the  light.  Thecentre 
division  hastened  to  its  support,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  left  to  attack  the 
right  wing  of  the  enemy.  On  approaching  the  Sultan's  redoubt,  a  large  body 
of  horse  opposed  themselves.  Major  Dalrymple  formed  the  seventy-first  regiment, 
and  gave  orders  to  fire  one  round,  to  load  and  shoulder.  On  the  clearing  up  of 
the  smoke,  the  horse  were  seen  at  a  distance  scattered  over  the  field.  The  corps 
proceeded  to  attack  the  Sultan's  redoubt ;  but  on  mounting  the  walls,  and  entering 
the  embrasures,  found  it  abandoned.  Leaving  two  companies  of  the  seventy-first 
regiment,  a  detachment  of  artillery,  and  fifty  sepoys  for  its  defence,  they  ad- 
vanced, and  completed  the  defeat  of  the  enemy's  right,  which  had  been  turned 
by  the  column  of  Maxwell. 

The  rear  division  Lord  Cornwallis  formed  near  the  Sultan's  redoubt,  and 
waited,  in  anxious  expectation,  for  the  column  of  General  Medows  from  the 
Tight.  About  two  hours  before  day-light,  he  was  joined  by  Captain  Hunter, 
after  his  return  from  the  island.  The  men  had  scarcely  time  to  replace ,  their 
cartridges,  which  had  been  damaged  in  the  river,  when  a  large  body  of  troops, 
part  of  Tippoo's  centre  and  left,  who  had  recovered  from  the  early  panic  of  the 
night,  made  a  disposition,  and  advanced  with  a  considerable  degree  of  order 
and  resolution.  The  party,  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  returned  with  coolness  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  charged  them  with 
the  bayonet  on  their  approach.  They  returned  several  times,  however,  with 
great  bravery,  to  the  attack,  and  were  not  finally  repulsed  till  the  day  was  about 
to  break.  Cornwallis  then  ordered  his  men  td  retire  towards  the  Carighaut  hill, 
that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  fort,  or  surrounded  by  tfie 
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Book  VI.  enemy  «t  day  light ;  and  was  met  by'  General  Medbws,  listening  to  support 

^ — ^fiim* 

1-792 
Operations  of    '  It  was  the  interltioh  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  that  the  column  of  the 

the  right  co-  ^^  g80O  fi^i^ts,  under  General  Medows,  should  penetrate  the  line  about 
half  a  mile  east  from  the  mosque  redoubt,  which  was  not  intended  to  be  attacked* 
as  it  was  understood  to  be  very  strong,  stood  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  enemy's  front,  and  would  no  doubt  be  evacuated,  if  the  rout  of  die  army 
was  completed.  By  a  mistake  of  the  guides,  f  the  column  was  led  to  a  point 
further  west  than  that  which  was  intended,  and  at  no  considerable  distance  from 
the  formidable  redoubt.  On  approaching  tbe  hedge,  one  battalion  of  the  front 
division  was  desired  to  make  a  circuit  to  the  right,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  while  the  column  penetrated,  and  having  done  so,  left  two  battalions  as 
a  reserve,  just  within  the  hedge.  Colonel  Nesbit,  who  led  the  column,  the 
station  of  the  General  being  in  the  centre,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, finding  no  opposition,  nor  any  camp,  the  extremity  of  which 
was  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  east,  and  perceiving  one  of  the  posts  pro* 
tecting  the  enemy's  left  which  it  was  the  business  of  the  column  to  «ubdue* 
wheeled  his  division  to  the  right,  and  ascended  the  hill  of  the  redoubt.  No 
opposition  was  made,  till  the  leading  division  crossed  the  canal,  and  was  ay> 
proaching  the  redoubt,  when  they  were  received  by  a  heavy  discharge  of  mus* 
quetry  and  grape.  Part  of  the  column  rushed  forward,  gave  the  enemy  their 
fire,  and  drove  them  from  the  covert  way.  But  the  inner  works  were  strongly 
manned  \  many  of  the  ladders  were  missing ;  and  several  ineffectual  attempts 
were  made  to  pass  the  ditch,  before  a  path  was  fortunately  discovered  which  led* 
from  the  end  of  the  mosque  into  the  redoubt.  The  redoubt  was  carried  after  a 
severe  conflict,  in  which  its  commandant,  and  nearly  four  hundred  of  the  enemy, 
lost  their  lives ;  with  eleven  officers,  and  about  eighty  men,  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  Tippoo's  European  corps,  commanded  by  Mon. 
Vigie,  had  been  stationed  hi  the  angle  of  the  hedge  in  front  of  the  redoubt ; 

•  The  Commander-in-Chief  paid  a  heart-felt  compKment  to  tne  spirit  and  fidelity  of  GeneraT 
Medows.  When  the  enemy  began  to  attack  him,  "  If  General  Medows,"  said  he,  «  be  abova 
ground,  this  will  bring  him."  The  harmony  of  these  leaders  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  tfa* 
campaign ;  the  zeal  with  which  Medows  strove  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  second,  after  beinft 
deprived  of  the  honours  of  the  first  command ;  and  the  pleasure  which  Cornwallis  displayed  in 
proclaiming  the  merit  of  General  Medows,  and  the  importance  of  the  services  which  he  received 
from  him. 

t  By  an  ambiguity  of  the  orders,  says  Col.  Wilks,  iii.  290. 
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but  their  attention  was  attracted  by  the  party  making  the  circuit  without  the  Chap.  IV. 
hedge,  till,  finding  themselves  surrounded,  they  broke,  and  made  their  escape.    ^""^T**' 

Leaving  a  force  sufficient  fbr  the  defence  of  the  post,  General  Medows  com* 
manded  the  troops  to  be  again  formed  in  their  original  order ;  and  was  impatient 
to  proceed  to  the  real  point  of  attack.  Several  other  redoubts  remained  on 
the  left  of  the  enemy's  position  ;  but  he  held  it  more  adviseable  to  leave  them 
behind,  than  waste  additional  time.  Before  he  was  in  a  condition  to  march,  the 
firing  had  ceased  in  eveiy  part  of  the  Mne ;  and  finding  it  very  difficult,  from 
swamps  and  ravines,  to  march  within  the  hedge,  he  proceeded  to  tile  outside; 
and  marched  along  to  front  to  the  Carighaut  Hill;  where  he  had  not  long 
remained,  when  his  attention  was  fixed  by  the  firing  of  the  attack  upon  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The  object  of  the  left  column  of  the  British  army,  1,700  firelocks,  was,  to  Operations  of 
dear  the  Carighaut  Hill,  to  join  in  the  attack  upon  the  right  of  the  enemy's  J^Jf co" 
encampment,  and  make  their  way  mto  the  island.    The  attack  on  the  hill  was 
so  well  conducted,  and  the  surprise  of  the  enemy  so  complete,  that  this  post, 
strong  as  it  was  both  by  nature  and  art,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance ;  the  waffls 
were  instantly  scaled;  and  the  loss  was  inconsiderable.    In  descending,  however, 
towards  the  camp,  the  column  had  to  sustain  the  fire  of  the  right  of  Tippoo'4 
fine ;  and  were  galled  by  a  party  who  enjoyed  the  shelter  of  a  water  course  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill.    They  bore  down  every  obstacle,  and  proceeded  through 
the  camp,  till  met  by  the  centre  division  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.    To  pass  into 
the  island  was  the  next  exploit    A  party  plunged  into  the  river  opposite  to  the 
batteries,  which,  opening  upon  them,  had  called  the  attention  of  Colonel  Knoxf, 
and  crossed  with  considerable  difficulty,  as  the  water  was  deep.     Their  cartridges 
were  rendered  useless ;  and  they  must  have  trusted  to  their  bayonets  to  clear 
the  batteries  and  lines,  had  not  the  enemy,  at  that  critical  period,  been  dis^ 
lodged  by  Colonel  Knox.    The  rest  of  the  column  moved  higher  up  the  river, 
in  search  of  a  better  lord,  and  joined  a  part  of  the  centre  column,  winch  was 
crossing,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Stuart.    These  corps  united  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island ;  and,  towards  morning,  were  joined  by  the  party 
which  first  had  entered  the  island,  and  taken  post  on  the  southern  side.    The 
separate  position  of  this  corps,  as  well  as  that  of  the  corps  under  Captain 
Hunter,  in  the  Rajah's  garden,  had  not  been  without  their  advantage ;  as  they 
had  distracted  the  enemy's  attention,  and  checked  him  fi*>m  reinforcing  his 
positions  on  the  river,  or  making  a  speedy  effort  to  dislodge  the  assailants  before 
they  could  establish  themselves  in  force  upon  the  island.. 
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Book  VL  .  Such  were  the  operations  of  the  night.  The  Sultan  had  just  finished  his 
^C"~^  evening's  repast,  when  the  alarm  was  given.  He  mounted ;  and  before  he  had 
time  to  receive  intelligence  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  attack,  not  only 
perceived,  by  the  mass  of  the  fugitives,  that  the  centre  of  his  camp  was  entered 
but  discovered,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  an  extended  column  passing  through 
his  camp,  and  pointing  directly  at  the  main  ford.  As  this  threatened  his  retreat, 
he  went  off  with  great  celerity,  and,  having  barely  time  to  cross  before  the 
English,  took  his  station  on  a  part  of  the  fort  best  calculated  for  the  -  view,  and 
there  continued,  issuing  his  commands  till  the  morning.  In  the  retreat  a  great 
number  of  his  troops  deserted.  One  corps,  10,000  strong,  consisting  of  the 
persons  whom  he  had  forcibly  removed  from  Coorg,  wholly  disappeared,  having 
escaped  to  their  native  woods :  And  a  number  of  Europeans,  in  his  service,* 
from  which  he  gave  no  allowance  to  depart,  seized  this  opportunity  of  making 
their  escape. 
Operations  of  The  day  broke  only  to  vary  the  features  of  the  conflict.  The  most  easterly 
day.00080  **of  the  six  redoubts,  the  Sultan's;  and  the  most  westerly,  the  mosque  redoubt, 
were  taken;  but  the  intervening  four  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  The 
scattered  parties  collected  themselves.  And  the  guns  of  the  fort,  which  during 
the  night  had  been  kept  silent  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  lest  they  should  persuade 
the  troops  in  camp  that  the  fort  was  attacked,  and  make  them  imitate  the;  ex-' 
ample  of  the  deserters,  were  opened  as  soon  as  day  light  ftilly  appeared,  and 
fired  upon  the  assailants  wherever  they  could  be  reached. 
*  The  eastern  fork  of  the  two  branches  of  the  river  which  surround  the  island, 
Tippoo  had  occupied  with  a  palace  and  gardens.  The  English  took  up  a  strong 
position  in  front  of  the  gardens,  completely  across  the  island,  where  they  com- 
manded the  ford  to  the  Carighaut  hill,  and  occupied  the  lines  and  batteries  by 
which  it  was  guarded.  A  little  after  day  light  a  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry 
approached  under  cover  of  old  houses  and  walls.  Their  fire  was  but  feebly 
returned;  because  the  ammunition  of  the  English  troops  had  been  nearly  ex- 
pended during  the  night,  or  damaged  in  the  river.  The  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  had  tak6n  his  station  upon  the  Carighaut  Hill,  whence  every  operation 
could  be  seen,  immediately  detached  several  corps  to  support  them ;  and,  upon 
the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  the  enemy  withdrew.  Colonel  Maxwell^ 
thinking  that  his  services,  no  longer  necessary  in  the  island,  might  elsewhere 
be  useful,  left  the  troops  to  the  command  of  Colonel  Stuart,  and  joined  Corn- 
wallis  on  the  hilL 
Attack  on  the      In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  were  assembling  from  every  quarter  for  an 
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attack  on  the  Sultan's  redoubt,  which  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  recover,  before  Chap.  IV. 
the  serious  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  the  English  from  the  island.  This  '*- 7JC""' 
redoubt  was  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  construction  with  that  which  had  been  Sultan's  re- 
stormed  by  General  Medows  at  the  left  of  the  enemy's  position ;  it  stood,  how-  doubt- 
ever,  within  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  fort  ;  and  the  gorge  was  left  open  to  the 
fort  and  island,  to  keep  it  untenable  by  an  enemy.  The  corps  which  had  been 
left  in  it  amounted  to  about  100  Europeans,  and  fifty  Sepoys,  with  their  offi- 
cers. And  as  the  army  was  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  cannon  of  the  island,  the 
fate  of  the  post  was  left  to  the  constancy  of  its  defenders. 
'  An  attempt  was  made  to  shut  up  the  gorge,  by  some  broken  litters,  and  the 
carriage  of  a  gun.  This  was  no  sooner  perceived  by  the  fort,  than  it  opened 
three  guns  on  the  gorge,  and  two  field-pieces  were  advanced  to  certain  rocks, 
which  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  redoubt,  and  sheltered  the  enemy.  The 
slender  barrier  was  soon  destroyed,  and  the  works  considerably  impaired,  when 
the  enemy  advanced  to  the  assault.  They  were  repulsed  with  slaughter,  and 
retired  to  their  station  behind  the  rocks.  Considerable  loss,  however,  was 
sustained  in  the  redoubt.  The  commanding  officer  fell;  and  as  the  day  was  ' 
extremely  sultry,  the  wounded  men  were  dying  for  want  of  water,  of  which  not 
a  drop  remained  in  the  place.  Great  apprehensions,  for  a  time,  prevailed,  of  the 
failure  of  ammunition,  with  which  the  party  had  been  scantily  supplied.  But, 
happily,  two  of  the  bullocks  that  carried  spare  ammunition  for  the  regiments, 
were  found  astray  in  the  ditch.  Scarcely  had  the  men  filled  their  cartridge  boxes, 
when  a  body  of  cavalry,  at  least  two  thousand  strong,  were  seen  advancing  to 
the  redoubt ;  of  whom  three'  or  four  hundred  dismounted  just  without  musket 
shot  of  the  redoubt,  and,  drawing  their  sabres,  rushed  toward  the  gorge.  The 
fire  of  the  defenders  was  ready,  given  coolly,  and  brought  down  so  many,  that 
the  rest  fell  into  confusion,  and  retired.  The  lapse  of  an  hour  brought  forward 
another  attack.  The  troops  which  now  advanced,  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  Lolly's  brigade,  were  headed  by  Europeans;  and  the  English  prepared  them- 
selves for  a  more  dreadful  contest  than  any  which  they  had  yet  sustained.  They 
were  disappointed;  for  this  party  had  advanced  but  a  little  way  from  the  rocks* 
when,  a  few  of  them  falling,  they  hesitated,  got  into  disorder,  and  went  off. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  enemy's  attempts.  The  redoubt  was  a  scene  of  car* 
nage.  Two  officers,  and  nineteen  privates,  lay  dead  upon  the  ground :  three 
officers,  and  twenty-two  privates,  grievously  wounded,  were  perishing  for  assist- 
ance; and  the  rest  were  nearly  exhausted  with  want  and  fatigue.    About  four 
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Book  VI.  in  the  afternoon,  the  fire  from  the  rocks  began  to  slacken,  and  the  enemy  with- 

Attack  on  the  The  battle  every  where  seemed  now  to  be  given  up.  The  enemy,  however, 
tionintne""  was  only  preparing  for  his  attack  on  the  troops  in  the  island.  A  considerable 
island.  force  advanced,  about  five  o'clock,  which  was  without  much  difficulty  repulsed. 

But  the  English  received  information,  that  a  desperate  attempt  would  be  made 
to  drive  them  from  the  island  during  the  night  They  made  their  dispositions 
for  defence ;  and  the  troops  lay  upon  their  arms,  in  anxious  expectation  of  the 
assault ;  but  the  morning  dawned  without  an  alarm* 

In  the  preceding  evening  Lord  Cornwallis  issued,  in  the  shape  of  general 
Orders,  a  flattering  compliment  to  the  army ;  and  seldom  is  a  tribute  of  applause 
more  eminently  deserved.  The  plan  of  the  attack  has  the  character  of  good 
sense  upon  the  face  of  it,  and  is  stamped  with  the  approbation  of  military  men ; 
while,  it  is  evident  to  all,  that  the  conduct  of  the  army  in  its  execution,  whether 
intellect  or  bravery  be  considered,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  surpass.  The  only 
point  of  failure  regarded,  as  usual,  the  article  of  intelligence.  The  localities  of 
the  quarter  against  which  General  Medows  was  directed,  were  ill  understood ; 
and  hence  arose  his  defect  of  success. 

The  total  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
British  army,  was  585.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  4000  slain; 
but  the  desertions  were  the  principal  cause  of  his  diminution  of  force.  His  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  the  redoubts  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  during  the 
night  of  the  7th ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  remains  of  his  army  were 
collected,  the  infantry  within  the  works  of  the  fort,  the  cavalry  and  baggage  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  towards  Mysore. 
Preparations  Arrangements  were  now  made  and  executed  for  besieging  the  fort  Three 
teinpspa^n.  European  regiments,  seven  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  a  captain's  command  of 
artillery,  were  established  in  the  island ;  and  occupied  the  position  taken  origU 
nally  by  Colonel  Stuart,  in  front  of  the  Sultan's  gardens.  While  the  fort  occu« 
pied  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  and  with  its  works  comprehended  the 
space  of  a  mile,  the  Sultan's  new  palace  and  gardens  covered  a  similar  extent 
at  the  eastern  extremity.  Previous  to  the  war,  the  space  between  these^gardens 
and  the  fort,  was  occupied  by  the  houses  and  streets  of  the  most  flourishing 
capital  at  that  time  in  the  dominions  of  any  native  prince  in  India.  Witfch  the 
exception  of  the  pettah,  or  suburb,  already  mentioned,  which  constituted^  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  the  rest  had  all  been  destroyed,  to  make  n)x>nt 
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for  the  batteries  of  the  island,  and  to  form  an  esplanade  to  the  fort.    The  gardens  Chap.  IV. 
in  which  the  Sultan  delighted,  laid  out  in  shady  walks  of  large  cypress  trees,         - 
and  enriched  with  all  the  vegetable  treasures  of  the  East,  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
destroyed,  to  furnish  materials  for  the  siege ;  while  the  gorgeous  palace,  adjoin- 
ing, was  converted  into  an  hospital  for  the  sick. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th,  Tippoo  sent  for  lieutenants  Chalmers  and  Nash,  Tippoo  makes 
whom  he  had  retained  in  contempt  of  the  capitulation  of  Coimbetore.    They  ^ughthe 


found  him  sitting  under  the  fly  of  a  small  tent  on  the  south  glacis  of  the  fort,  ^^^,ore 
very  plainly  dressed,  and  with  a  small  number  of  attendants.  He  gave  them 
presents,  and  charged  them  with  letters  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  which  he  gave  them  assurance  he  had  never  ceased  to  desire.  Contrary 
to  the  usual  custom  of  Tippoo,  their  confinement  had  not  been  crueL 

At  day-break  on  the  10th,  the  cavalry  of  Tippoo,  who  had  crossed  the  river 
about  sue  miles  below  the  island,  got  round  undiscovered  to  the  rear  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  English  camp,  and  advancing  between  the  position  of  the  English, 
and  that  of  the  Hyderabad  army,  were  taken  by  the  English  picquets  and  rear 
guards,  for  a  part  of  the  confederate  troops.  On  passing  the  park  of  artillery, 
they  asked  some  of  the  camp  followers  for  the  Burr  a  Saib,  or  commander ;  who, 
supposing  they  meant  the  officer  of  artillery,  pointed  to  his  teat.  They  galloped 
towards  it  immediately,  drawing  their  sabres ;  but  receiving  the  fire  of  a  party 
of  sepoy  draughts  and  recruits,  who  turned  out  with  great  alacrity,  they  dis- 
persed, and,  recrossing  the  hills,  disappeared.  The  incident  produced  alarm  in  the 
British  camp,  as  a  blow  struck  at  the  life  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  whose 
popularity  was  deservedly  great. 

Unable  to  accomplish  his  design  of  strengthening  General  Abercromby  by  the  General  Aber- 
junction  of  the  Mahratta  or  Hyderabad  armies,  Lord  Cornwallis  directed  him  crombyJoms- 
to  cross  the  river,  and  join  the  main  army,  on  the  northern  side.  He  began  his 
march  on  the  8th,  sending  back  his  sick  to  the  hospitals  at  Poodicherrum,  and 
leaving  a  detachment,  strongly  posted  at  the  Seidaseer  Ghaut.  On  the  11th,  he 
crossed  the  Cavery  at  Eratore.  A  party  of  the  enemy's  horse,  breaking  in  upon 
the  baggage,  as  it  was  crossing  a  small  river  on  the  13th,  captured  a  part  of  it, 
and  continued  to  infest  the  march  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  A  still  larger 
body  appeared,  in  front  on  the  14th,  when  the  army  was  halted  and  formed  for 
action:  The  supposed  enemy  was  a  strong  detachment  which  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  sent  to  protect  this  army  in  its  approach.  On  the  16th,  without  further 
interruption,  it  gave  to  the  force  before  Seringapatam,  an  accession,  fit  for  duty, 
of  2000  Europeans,  and  double  that  number  of  native  troops. 

vol.  hi.  2K 
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Book  VI.       To  this  junction  Tippoo  intended  a  more  serious  opposition.    He  detached  the 
^"T^r^  whole  of  his  cavalry  on  the  evening  of  the  13th ;  but  they  sustained  a  rencounter 
with  tiie  protecting  detachment,  and  were  afraid  to  proceed. 

Hie  fott  of  Seringapatam  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  to  correspond  with  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands  ;  two  sides,  and  those  the  longest,  being,  in  this  man- 
ner, defended  by  a  deep  and  broad  river,  and  only  one,  that  towards  the  island, 
without  a  natural  obstacle  to  oppose  an  attack.  This,  of  course,  was  the  side 
which  had  received  the  strongest  fortifications.  This  was  covered  with  strong 
outworks,  and  two  broad  and  massy  ramparts,  one  a  considerable  distance 
within  the  other,  having  flank  defences,  a  deep  ditch,  draw-bridges,  and  every 
advantage  of  modern  fortification.  Upon  a  computation  of  all  obstructions,  it 
was  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  river,  to  carry  on  the  English  attack  on  the 
northern  side. 
A  demonstnt-  About  eight  o'clock,  on  the  evening  erf  the  18th,  a  detachment  consisting  of  one 
wuthrideof  European  regiment,  and  one  battalion  of  sepoys,  crossed  the  south  branch  of  the 
tbewiand;  ^ver  from  the  island,  and  making  a  circuit  of  several  miles,  over  rice  fields,  and 
broken  ground,  approached  the  enemy's  camp  before  midnight.  Hie  command- 
ing officer  halted,  about  a  mile  from  the  camp,  sending  forward  the  party 
destined  for  the  attack.  They  entered  the  camp  undiscovered ;  killed  about  a 
hundred  troopers,  and  as  many  horses,  with  tike  bayonet,  before  the  alarm  became 
general ;  then  fired  several  volleys  to  keep  up  the  consternation,  without  losing  a 
single  mas,  without  a  man's  having  broken  his  rank  to  plunder,  and  without 
bringing  in  so  much  as  a  horse.  The  fort  was  immediately,  on  all  sides,  a  blaze 
of  light,  as  if  expecting  a  general  assault ;  but  was  afraid  of  firing,  which  might 
hurt  its  enemies  less  than  its  friends. 
Daring  which  Oa  the  same  evening,  as  soon  as  dark,  the  party  which  was  destined  to  open 
•re opened,  the  trendies  marched  to  the  chosen  spot;  and,  before  dayJight,  formed  a 
nullah,  which  was  situated  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  into  a  large 
parallel,  having  its  left  flank  covered  by  a  redoubt  which  they  constructed,  its 
right  defended  by  a  ravine,  When  Tippoo  found  that  the  most  interesting  ope- 
ration of  the  siege  had  been  performed  without  opposition,  while  his  attention 
was  successfully  drawn  off  to  another  quarter,  he  opened  every  gun  which  could 
bear  upon  the  works ;  sent  parties  of  infantry  across  the  river,  to  harass  the 
troops  in  flank,  and  interrupt  their  proceedings ;  and  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
cut  off  the  stream  ofwater  which  supplied  the  camp.  On  the  19th,  the  Bombay 
army,  under  General  Abercromby,  crossed  the  river ;  and  though  Tippoo  went 
out  to  oppose  them,  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  suooessftdly  invested  the  south 
side  of  the  fort,  and  prepared  to  carry  on  the  enfilade. 
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During  the  19th,  20th,  and  fllst,  traverses  were  finished,  to  connect  the  first  Chap.  IT. 
parallel  with  a  large  redoubt  in  the  rear ;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  21st,  the  line  v— "^v— ' 
was  marked  out  for  the  second  parallel,  two  hundred  yards  in  advance ;  from 
which,  as  the  ground  was  favourable,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  fort 
could  be  breached. 

Though  no  relaxation  was  admitted  in  the  operations  of  the  siege,  Lord  Com-  Negotiations. 
wallis,  after  the  release  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Coimbetore,  had  listened  to  the 
Sultan's  application  far  peace.  Tents  were  pitched  for  the  conferences ;  which 
began  on  the  15th,  and  were  continued  on  the  16th,  19th,  and  81st  With 
much  difficulty  could  the  aspiring  mind  of  the  Sultan  reconcile  itself  to  the 
severity  of  the  terms,  which  were  imposed.  On  the  82d,  a  severe  conflict  was 
sustained  by  a  party  of  the  Bombay  army,  endeavouring  to  gain  possession  of  a 
grove  within  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  fort.  Hie  second  parallel  was  completed 
on  the  83d ;  and  a  very  advantageous  position  obtained  for  the  breaching  batte* 
ries.  A  fire  of  fifty  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  might  have  been  directed  against 
the  place,  by  the  1st  of  March ;  flirnaces  were  prepared  for  heating  shot :  the 
oombustible  materials  of  the  houses,  with  which  the  fort  was  crowded,  could 
hardly  fail,  in  a  few  hours,  of  setting  it  in  flames :  at  any  rate  the  fire  of  the 
breaching  batteries  was  sure  of  success :  the  spirit  of  the  army  was  elevated  to 
the  highest  pitch  -,  and  General  Medows,  whose  gallantry  was  always  on  the 
alert,  had  determined  to  lead  in  the  storm. 

The  counsels  of  the  British  army,  as  wisdom  directs,  went  forward  to  every 
contingency ;  and  even  anticipating  the  case,  that  a  brave  and  able  prince,  who 
had  declared  his  resolution  to  perish  in  the  breach,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  followers,  who,  like  himself,  had  every  thing  at  stake,  Blight,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  rugged  channel  of  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  be  able  to  defend  his 
principal  fortress  against  an  assault,  had  made  arrangements  fbr  completing  the 
enterprise  by  the  irresistible  operations  of  a  blockade.  The  army  of  Purseram 
Bhow,  with  Captain  Little's  detachment,  a  force  sufficient  to  complete  the 
investment,  was  now  daily  expected:  Major  Cuppage,  from  the  Coimbetore 
country,  with  a  brigade  of  400  Europeans,  and  three  battalions  of  sepoys,  had 
ascended  the  Goojelhutty  pass ;  and,  without  difficulty,  would  take  the  forts  of 
Ardinelly  and  Mysore  as  he  advanced :  Large  supplies  collected  in  the  southern 
countries  were  ready  to  ascend  the  Goojelhutty  pass :  General  Abercromby  had 
perfected  a  line  of  communication  with  the  Malabar  coast,  whence  supplies 
were  constantly  arriving :  Arrangements  were  made  for  providing  the  Mahratta 
and  Hyderabad  armies  from  their  own  countries:  And  the  Brinjames  maintained 
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Book  VI.  such  abundance  in  that  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  had  not  been  known  since  the 

^m7y^0^  commencement  of  the  war. 

Preliminary         On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  orders  were  received  by  the  troops  in  the 

Janged!a|U  trenches,  to  forbear  working,  and  desist  from  hostilities.  "  The  soldiers,"  says 
Major  Dirom,  "  dejected  to  a  degree  not  to  be  described,  could  with  difficulty 
be  restrained  from  continuing  their  work.**  Hie  troops  of  Tippoo  fired,  both 
with  cannon  and  musquetry,  upon  the  British  troops,  for  some  time  after  they 
had  ceased ;  a  barbarous  bravado,  intended  to  show,  that  he  was  the  last  to 
resign  the  contest,  and  effected  peace  by  the  vigour  of  his  defence.  The  general 
orders  which  were  issued  on  the  English  side  concluded  with  the  following 
passage,  not  less  honourable  to  the  presiding  counsels  than  the  most  brilliant 
operations  of  the  war.  "  Lord  Comwallis  thinks  it  almost  unnecessary  to  desire 
the  army  to  advert,  that  moderation,  in  success,  is  no  less  expected  from  brave 
men,  than  gallantry  in  action ;  and  he  trusts,  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  his 
army  will  not  only  be  incapable  of  committing  violence,  in  any  intercourse  that 
may  happen  between  them  and  Tippoo's  troops,  but  that  they  will  even  abstain 
from  making  use  of  any  kind  of  insulting  expression,  towards  an  enemy,  now 
subdued  and  humbled/' 

Of  the  preliminary  treaty  which  Tippoo  was  constrained  to  accept,  the  sub- 
stantial conditions  were,  That  he  should  cede  one  half  of  his  territories  to  the  allies ; 
pay  three  crores  and  thirty  lacs  of  rupees ;  and  give  up  two  of  his  three  eldest 
sons,  as  hostages  for  a  due  execution  of  the  treaty.  Lord  Cornwallis,  though 
it  required  no  little  patience  and  discretion  to  manage  his  allies,  had  gained  over 
them  so  great  an  ascendancy,  by  a  condescending  attention  to  their  forms  and 
prejudices,  by  the  dazzling  superiority  of  his  power,  and  by  firmness  of  decision 
iii  matters  of  importance,  that  they  disturbed  not  the  negotiation  by  urging  any 
points  of  their  own;  and  professing  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  direction,  declared 
their  willingness,  either  to  go  on  with  the  war,  or  conclude  a  peace,  and  to  agree 
to  any  terms  which  should  meet  with  his  approbation. 

Two  of  Tip-        The  eldest  of  Tippoo's  sons  was  about  twenty  years  of  age;  and  had  at  last  taken 

poo's  sons  ,  "  J  *  °  .       , 

receired  as  a  considerable  share  in  the  war.  Of  the  next  two,  who  were  destined  to  become 
BriSTcamp.  the  hostages,  one  was  about  ten,  the  other  eight.  The  uneasiness  which  parting 
with  them  produced  in  the  Seraglio,  occasioned  a  delay  which  Cornwallis  was 
too  generous  to  resent :  To  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  Sultan,  he  sent  him  informa- 
tion by  his  vakeels,  that  he  would  in  person  wait  upon  the  Princes,  as  soon  as 
they  arrived  at  their  tents,  and  beside  their  own  attendants,  would  appoint  a 
careful  officer,  with  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  for  their  guard:  Tippoo  answered  with 
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like  courtesy;  "  That  he  could  by  no  means  consent  that  his  Lordship. should  Chap. IV. 
have  the  trouble  of  waiting  first  upon  his  sons;  that,  having  the  most  perfect  ^2C"""' 
reliance  on  the  honour  of  'Lord  Cornwallis,  it  was  his  own  particular  desire  and 
request,  that  he  would  allow  them  to  be  brought  at  once  to  his  own  tent,  and 
delivered  into  his  hands." 

On  the  26th  about  noon,  the  Princes  left  the  fbrt.  It  appeared  to  be  manned 
for  the  occasion,  and  was  crowded  with  people  to  see  the  Princes  depart.  The 
Sultan  himself  was  on  the  rampart  above  the  gateway.  The  fort  saluted  as  the 
princes  went  out. 

On  approaching  the  English  camp,  they  were  received  by  a  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns  from  the  park.  At  their  own  tents,  they  were  met  by  Captain  Kenna- 
way,  the  English  negotiator,  with  the  vakeels  of  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas,  and 
by  them  conducted  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  They  were  each  mounted  on 
an  elephant,  richly  caparisoned,  and  seated  in  a  silver  houdah.  They  were 
attended  by  their  father's  vakeels  on  elephants.  The  procession  was  led  by 
several  camel  hircarrahs,  and  seven  standard-bearers,  carrying  small  green  flags* 
followed  by  100  pikemen  with  spears  inlaid  with  silver.  Their  guard  of  200  of 
their  father's  Sepoys,  and  a  party  of  horse  brought  up  their  rear.  As  they  drew 
near  to  head  quarters,  the  battalion  of  Sepoys,  intended  for  their  English  guard, 
formed  an  avenue  to  conduct  them. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  attended  by  his  staff,  and  some  of  the  principal  officers  of  his 
army,  received  them  as  they  dismounted  from  their  elephants,  at  the  door  of  his 
great  tent ;  embraced  them ;  led  them  in  by  the  hand ;  and  seated  them,  one  on 
each  side  of  himself;  when  he  was  thus  addressed  by  the  head  vakeel :  "  These 
children  were  this  morning  the  sons  of  the  Sultan  my  master :  They  now  must 
look  up  to  your  Lordship  as  a  father ! "  His  Lordship  assured,  with  earnestness, 
both  the  vakeels,  and  the  princes,  that  they  should  not  feel  the  loss  of  a  father's 
care.  The  faces  of  the  children  brightened  up,  and  every  spectator  was  moved. 
At  this  interview  Lord  Cornwallis  presented  each  of  them  with  a  gold  watch* 
which  appeared  to  give  them  great  satisfaction.  Bred  up,  as  usual  with  the 
children  of  the  East,  to  imitate  the  reserve  and  politeness  of  age,  and  educated 
with  infinite  care,  all  were  astonished  to  behold  the  propriety  of  their  deport- 
ment. The  next  day  Lord  Cornwallis  paid  them  a  visit  at  their  tents.  They 
came  out  to  receive  him ;  when  he  embraced  them,  and  led  them  as  before,  one 
in  each  hand,  into  the  tent.  They  were  now  more  at  their  ease,  and  spoke 
with  animation  and  grace.  Each  of  the  princes  presented  his  Lordship  with  a 
fine  Persian  sword ;  and  he  made  them  a  present  of  some  elegant  fire  arms  ix* 
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Book  VL  return-  *  There  was,"  says  Major  Dirom,  «  a  degree  of  state,  order,  and  mag- 
y*m~%TmJ  nificence,  in  every  thing,  mach  superior  to  what  we  had  seen  amongst  our  allies. 
The  guard  of  Sepoys,  drawn  up  without,  were  clothed  in  uniform ;  and  not  only 
regularly  and  well  armed,  but,  compared  to  the  rabble  of  infantry  in  the  service 
of  the  other  native  powers,  appeared  well  disciplined,  and  in  high  order."  On 
the  morning  of  the  28th  a  royal  salute  was  fired  from  the  fort ;  which  was  said 
to  announce  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sultan  at  the  reception  given  to  his  sons. 
Tha  Rajah  of  Considerable  difficulties  occurred  in  adjusting  the  terms  of  the  definitive  treaty. 
During  the  delay,  it  was  observed,  that  repairs  were  actively  carried  on  within 
the  fort;  And  Lord  Cornwalhs  remonstrated.  The  Sultan  with  a  disdainful  sub- 
mission replied ;  *  IBs  Lordship  was  misinformed;  but  for  Ms  satisfaction,  if  he 
desired  it,  he  would  throw  down  one  of  the  bastions,  to  let  him  see  into  the  fort " 

The  condition  which  regarded  the  Rajah  of  Coorg  was  the  principal  cause  of 
delay.  Of  the  great  chain  of  the  western  mountains,  this  country  occupied  the 
eastern  part  of  that  range,  which  extended  from  the  Tambercherry  pass  on  the 
south,  to  the  confines  of  the  Bednore  country  on  the  north*  Periapatam  was  in 
former  times  the  capital.  But  after  the  growth  of  the  Mysore  power,  the  Rajahs 
had  lived  at  Mercara,  a  place  more  protected  fay  the  mountains,  about  twenty 
miles  north  from  the  Poodicherrum  pass. 

The  Coorgs  are  considered  as  related  to  the  Nairs,  that  singular  caste,  of 
high  pretensions  to  rank,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar*  Their  country,  placed  at  a 
medium  elevation,  between  the  sultry  plains,  and  the  tempestuous  tops  of  the 
mountains,  enjoyed  a  temperate  and  delightful  climate,  with  a  fertile  soii 
Hyder  laboured  for  its  subjugation  in  vain,  till  a  dispute  about  the  succession 
arose  between  two  brothers.  Upon  usurping  the  government  of  the  country, 
Hyder  confined  the  royal  family  in  the  fort  of  Cuddoor,  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Bednore.  Tippoo  removed  them  to  Periapatam,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
woods  of  Coorg.  A  son  of  the  Rajah,  then  dead,  made  his  escape  from  Peria- 
patam in  1788* 

•  The  story  is  told  somewhat  differently  by  Colonel  Wilks  and  Major  Dirom.  Mqjor  Dirom 
says,  that  the  interference  of  Hyder,  between  the  brothers,  being  admitted,  he  destroyed  the 
family  of  the  elder  brother,  carried  that  of  the  younger  to  Seringapatam,  and  took  possession  of 
the  country.  In  the  year  17S5,  the  son  of  that  brother  made  his  escape.  He  had  been  a  prisoner 
in  Seringapatam  from  his  infancy.  It  was  part  of  the  policy  or  pioty  of  Tippoo,  to  make  con* 
verts  to  his  religion ;  and  that  by  force  as  well  as  persuasion.  The  occasion  was  not  omitted  in 
the  case  of  the  young  Rqjah.  He  was  subjected  to  the  painful  rite  of  the  Mussulman  religion, 
and  enrolled  among  the  Chdas,  or  corps  of  slaves ;  of  whom,  though  strictly  guarded,  he  had 
Ae  nominal  command  of  a  battalion,  at  the  time  of  his  escape. 
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The  discontented  and  inflexible  spirit  of  the  Coorgs,  and  the  cruelty  with  Chat.  IT. 
which  they  had  been  treated,  had  rendered  the  country  a  scene  of  devastation  * 
and  bloodshed.  Upon  the  appearance  among  them  of  their  native  Prince,  they 
renounced  with  enthusiasm  their  obedience  to  the  Sultan ;  and  defeated  a  detach- 
ment  of  his  army  descending  with  a  convoy  to  the  western  coast  Before  the 
commencement  of  the  war  between  the  English  and  Tippoo,  the  Rajah  had 
repaired  to  Tellkherry,  to  form  if  possible  a  connexion  with  the  English,  of 
whose  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  Sultan  he  was  sufficiently  apprised.  A 
regard  to  the  existing  treaty  made  him  unable  to  obtain  their  consent,  at  that 
time,  to  the  engagements  which  he  was  desirous  of  contracting.  But  no  sooner 
had  the  war  broke  out,  than  he  offered  his  services ;  and,  though  his  country  was 
miserably  drained  both  of  men  and  resources,  was  able  by  his  intelligence  and 
activity  to  aid  materially  the  operations  of  the  Bombay  army.  The  circumstances 
in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  misfortunes  had  broken  many  of  the  fetters 
which  bind  the  understandings  of  his  countrymen ;  and  he  manifested  an  enlarge- 
ment of  mind  seldom  witnessed  among  those  matchless  slaves  of  prejudice.  Not 
only  had  trials  invigorated  his  faculties,  but  he  displayed  a  generosity,  and  a 
heroism,  worthy  of  a  more  civilized  state  of  society. 

liord  Cornwallis  included  his  country,  by  name,  in  the  territory  which  Tippoo 
was  called  upon  to  resign.  The  proposal,  it  seems,  excited  his  astonishment  and 
rage.  He  had  destined  the  Rajah,  no  doubt,  for  a  conspicuous  example  of  the 
direful  consequences  of  renouncing  his  allegiance :  The  territory  of  the  Rajah 
commanded  the  best  approach  to  his  capital  from  the  sea :  And  he  complained, 
not  without  reason,  that  to  demand  a  territory  which  approached  to  his  very 
capital,  and  was  not  contiguous  to  the  country  of  any  of  the  allies,  was  a  real 
infringement  of  the  preliminary  articles.*  Lord  Cornwallis,  having  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  the  Rajah's  rebellion,  was  determined  not  to  leave  him  at  the  mercy 
of  his  foe.  The  vakeels  of  the  Sultan  returned  to  the  English  camp  with  a 
declaration  that  their  master  refused  to  see  them,  or  to  deliberate  on  the  point 
Lord  Cornwallis  ordered  preparations  for  resuming  the  siege.  The  guns  were 
sent  back  to  the  island  and  the  redoubts ;  and  the  working  parties  resumed  their 
labours.  The  army  of  Purseram  Bhow  having  at  last  joined  Cornwallis,  they 
were  sent  across  the  Cavery,  to  assist  General  Abercromby  in  completing  the 

*  The  words  of  the  article  were,  "  One  half  of  the  dominions  of  which  Tippoo  Sultan  was 
possessed  before  the  war,  to  be  ceded  to  the  allies,  from  the  countries  adjacent*  according  to 
their  situation." 
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Book  VI.   investment  of  the.  fort ;  and  exceeded  the  intentions  of  the  British  commander, 
V— ^v^— J  by  plundering  the  country.     The  Princes  were  informed  of  the  necessity  which 
had  arrived  of  removing  them  to  Carnatic.     Their  guard  was  disarmed,  and 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.    The  Princes  were  actually,  next  morning,  on  the 
march  to  Bangalore,  not  a  little  affected  with  the  change  of  their  situation ; 
when  Lord  Comwallis,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  vakeels,  agreed  to  suspend, 
for  one  day,  the  execution  of  his  orders.    The  submission  of  the  Sultan  was 
Definitive      intimated.    And  on  the  19th  of  March,  the  hostage  Princes  performed  the 
treaty  deliver-  oaemmj  0f  delivering  the  definitive  treaty  to  Lord  Comwallis  and  the  allies.* 
Partition  of        The  revenues  of  Tippoo's  dominions,  according  to  the  admitted  schedule,  were 
conquests.      twQ  ^^  ^^  thirty-seven  lacs  of  rupees.     One  half  of  this  divided  equally 
among  the  three  allies,  afforded  to  each  an  accession  of  territory,  worth  thirty- 
nine  and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees,  approaching  to  half  a  million  sterling,  per  annum. 
The  boundary  of  the  Mahrattas  was  once  more  extended  to  the  river  Toombud- 
dra.     The  share  allotted  to  the  Nizam  reached  from  the  Kistna  beyond  the 
river  Pennar,  and  included  the  forts  of  Gunjecotah  and  Cudapa.     The  British 
share  was  obtained  in  three  portions,  the  first,  on  the  western  frontier  of  Car- 
natic, including  the  Baramahl  and  the  Lower  Ghauts ;  the  second,  a  district 
surrounding  Dindegul;  last,  the  dominions  tributary  to  the  Sultan,  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar.f 

*  When  Tippoo  sent  out  the  vakeels  with  the  documents  finally  prepared,  he  charged  them 
with  a  remonstrance  on  the  subject  of  the  outrage  which  had  been  committed  by  Purseram 
Bhow ;  and  with  a  request  that  he  might  be  recalled,  with  his  20,000  horse,  across  the  river,  and 
made  to  answer  for  his  conduct;  or,  "  which  would  be  a  still  greater  favour,"  added  the  Sultan, 
"  that  Lord  Comwallis  would  be  pleased  to  permit  me  to  go  out  and  chastise  him  myself."  When 
the  eldest  of  the  Princes  delivered  the  treaty,  we  are  told,  that  a  manly  acquiescence  appeared 
in  the  manner  of  performing  the  delivery  to  Lord  Comwallis ;  that  an  air  of  compulsion  and 
dislike  was  observed  to  accompany  the  ceremony  when  repeated  towards  the  vakeels  of  the  allies; 
find  that  some  expressions,  not  distinctly  heard,  which  the  boy  took  for  words  of  disrespect  or 
dissatisfaction,  falling  from  one  of  the  vakeels,  he  asked  "  at  what  he  muttered;"  adding,  "  You 
may  well  be  silent;  your  masters  have  reason  to  be  pleased."    Dirom's  Narrative,  p.  246. 

t  For  the  history  of  this  war,  the  principal  materials,  as  yet  accessible,  are  the  papers  laid 
before  parliament ;  the  official  statements  in  the  Gazette ;  Dirom's  Narrative,  which,  beside  a  very 
minute  account  of  the  last  campaign,  contains  a  retrospect  of  the  previous  operations  of  the  war; 
Mackenzie's  Sketch  of  the  War  with  Tippoo  Sultaun ;  the  instructive  volumes  of  Wilks;  Moore's 
Narrative  of  the  Operations  of  Captain  Little's  Detachment;  and  the  contemporary  historians. 
Particular  references  for  notorious  facte  were  deemed  unnecessary,  and  would  have  been  trouble- 
some by  their  number.  Of  the  view  of  Indian  politics  which  was  taken  in  England  at  the  time  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Cornwallis,  an  instructive  judgment  may  be  drawn  from  the 
following  passage  in  the  Annual  Register  (1792,  ch.  x.  last  paragraph).     "  The  advantages 
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As  some  recompense  for  the  virtues  and  exertions  of  the  troops,  the  Com-  Chap.  I  v. 
mander  in  Chief  took  upon  him  to  order  them  a  donative  equal  to  six  months  ^^"^ 
batta,  out  of  the  money  exacted  from  Tippoo ;  and  he  and  General  Medows  Donative  to 
resigned  their  shares  both  in  this  and  the  prize  money.    For  the  satisfaction  of*6  BXmjt 
the  army,  and  to  obviate  the  jealousies  and  inconveniencies  which  had  been  for- 
merly experienced,  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  agreed, 
that  the  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy  should  form  one  general  fund ;  and  that 
prize  agents  to  take  care  of  it  should  be  appointed  by  the  army  themselves.    The 
officers  of  the  King's  army  nominated  two  delegates ;  those  of  the  Company's 
Madras  army,  two ;  and  those  of  the  Bengal  battalions,  one.    A  committee  was 
also  chosen  of  seven  officers,  whose  business  it  was  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the 
agents,  and  make  reports  upon  them  to  the  army.    The  effects  of  this  arrange- 
ment, as  might  be  expected,  were  admirable.    But  the  democratical  complexion 
of  an  elective  and  deliberative  body  formed  in  the  army,  would,  at  a  short  distance 
afterwards,  have  made  the  very  proposal  be  regarded  with  alarm  and  abhorrence. 

It  is  so  common  for  nations  to  ascribe  the  most  odious  qualities  to  every  party  Character  of 
whom  they  dread,  that  the  excess  to  which  this  low  passion  is  carried  in  England  SSdJST^ 
would  be  less  wonderful,  did  not  the  superior  attainments  of  the  nation  render  it  ^^^Leak 
far  less  excusable  in  them,  than  it  is  in  a  people  less  favourably  situated    Several  oflippo©. 
remarkable  instances  stand  in  our  history  of  a  sort  of  epidemical  frenzy  in  abusing 
our  enemies.    The  frenzy,  too,  appears  to  have  corresponded  pretty  exactly  in  vio- 
lence with  the  degree  of  terror,  which  each  of  these  foes,  in  their  several  times  and 
{daces,  inspired.    Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
may  be  adduced  as  conspicuous  examples-    As  in  regard  to  Louis  in  his  day,  and 

which  have  accrued  to  the  Company  from  this  treaty,  amply  appear  to  counterbalance  the  enormous 
expense  of  the  war.  By  the  acquisitions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Carnatic,  and  the  con- 
sequent possession  of  the  several  passes  from  Mysore,  a  considerable  augmentation  of  revenue, 
and  a  greater  protection  from  hostile  incursions,  have  been  obtained  in  a  very  important  quarter. ; 
while  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  we  owned  but  little  before,  a  portion  of  rich  territory  has  been 
allotted  to  us,  which,  exclusive  of  its  own  commercial  consequence,  by  being  attached  to  the 
Presidency  <xf  Bombay,  will  at  once  tend  to  increase  the  security  of  that  Presidency,  and 
enhance  its  value.  Hie  wise  moderation  of  these  counsels,  which  directed  only  a  partial  division  of 
the  conquered  countries,  cannot  be  too  much  praised.  For  had  not  a  sufficient  extent  of  territory 
been  left  to  Tippoo  Sultan,  to  make  him  respectable,  and  still  in  some  degree  formidable  .to  his 
neighbours,  the  balance  of  power  in  India  might  have  been  again  materially  affected,  the  future 
.  adjustment  of  which  would  have  led  to  new  wars.  ,The  treaty  was  a  return,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  admit,  to  our  old  and  true  policy.". 

VOL.  IIL  2  L  . 
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Boo*  VI.  Napoleotf  in  Ms ;  so  among  oflf  cotnftryinen,  either  in  India,  or  ifi  Eflgltad,  scarbely 
v==^^~/  ^^T^ppboevfers^Stenottnitundirthe  de&riptidn'of  a  hideous  rhorister;  cohered 
#fth  almdtt  cWeiy  vide  ^hich  render*  human  natthre,  in  die  exercise  of  p&#kr, 
rib  object  of  dread  and  abhorrence.  Even  Major  Rennell,  whd  is  not  at  £xafnpte 
of  a  man  easily  hurried  away  by  tfcie  prejudices  of  his  countrymen;  had  atfeady 
described  him  as  «  cruel  to  an  extreme  degree ; "  and  though  possessed  of  tafefitS, 
^held^  such  Utter  d^tesfatioti  by  his  own  aubjecti,  that  it  tfasf  itt^toble  hfe 
reign  would  be  lbiig  *  *  And  Lieutenant  Mbore  informs  us,  that  u  many  highly 
respectable  persons,  impressed  with  thte  same  sentimettts,  doubted  not,  at  the 
cbtameftcemeiit  of  the  late  War,  but  the  defection 'of'  his  whole  army  would  bfe 
the  immediate  consequence  of  the  approach1  of  the  confederate  Tdrcefe.f 

Tliefi«,  however,  was,  that  ^hen  the  English  advanced  into  the  dominions- 
of  Tippdfr,  they  dfecovered  such  indications  of  good'  government*  a*  altogether 
surprfeed1  them ;  a  country  highly  cultivated,  and*  abounding  in  pbpufclliori ;  ill 
short,  a  prosperity  far  surpassing  tkat  which  any  other  part '  of  India  eXhftftted, 
titofc  exc^ptirjg  the  British  dominions  themselves.  Arid  far  the  sentiments  With 
Which  he  was  regarded,  some  inforfnation  may  be  derived  from  the  C6ndu<5ttliey 
insured.  The  fidelity  with  which  his  people"  adhered  to  him  under  the  most 
trying1  reverses  of  fortune,  would  have  dorJe  honbur  to  the  most  wide  and  benefi- 
cent Prince.  Nbt  an  instance  of  treachery  occutted  among  his  commanders 
during  the  wholicourte  of  the  war.  His  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the 
men  who1  had  been  crtidly  dragged-  from  the  conquered  countries,  though  d& 
heartened  by  a  constant  succession  of  disasters,  fought  with  constancy  to  the  last 
TKepeopfe  of  the  cedM  countries  yielded  as  to  inevitable  fate 5  btit  no  soone* 
did  an  opportunity  occur,  than  they  replaced  themselves  with  eagerness  under  the 
government  of  Tippoo.  i 

#  Rennell's  Memoir,  Introd.  p.  cxxxiz. 

t"  Moored  Narrative  of  the  (^rations  of  Captain  Little's  Detachment,  p.  197.  That' officer, 
having  a  mind  above  the  ordinary  standard,  thus  describes  the  defamatory  mania  of  his  countrymen. 
"Of  late  years,  our  language  has  been  ransacked  for  terms,  in  winch  well-disposed  persons  were 
desirous  to  express  their  detestation  of  his  name  and  character ;  vocabularies  of  vile  epithets 
have  been  exhausted ;  and  doubtless  many  have  lamented  that  the  English  language  is  not  copious 
enough  to  furnish  terms  of  obloquy  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  ignominy  wherewith  they  in 
justice  deem  his  memory  deserves  to  be  branded."    Ibid.  p.  199. 

%  The  following  passages  from  the  two  intelligent  officers  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  this  war,  are  so  honourable  to  the  writers,  and  instructive  to  their  countrymen, 
that  the  insertion  of  them  cannot  be  declined.  "  When  a  person,  says  Lieutenant  Moore,  travelling 
through  a  strange  country,  finds  it  well  cultivated,  populous  with  industrious  inhabitants,  cities 
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As  the  English  over-rated  the  vices  of  Tippoq ;  so  they  greatly  over-rated  his  Chap.  iv. 
power,  and  coiwequence,  as  an  eneiqy-    It  was  found,  after  all,  that  his  whole  ^^T^T^ 
revenues  amounted  but  to  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling;  and  instead  .<#  The  English 
the  mighty  treasures  which  he  and  his  father  were  supposed  to  have  accumulate*},  JEJ"^  as 
find  which  from  the  number  of  troops  they  had  always  kept  up,  and  the  ex*  well  as  the 

vices  oi 

pensive  wars  in  which  they  Jbad  been  almost  constantly  engaged,  it  wa$  impossible  Tippoo. 
they  should  Jwve  accumulated ;  the  expense  of  only  two  campaigns  was  found  to 
have  so  completely  exhausted  his  finances,  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  grain 
merchants,  jbr  the  most  essential  of  all  articles,  when  they  conveyed  it  tp  his 
camp*  ' 

But  Tippoo  was  a  braggart,  and  talked  so  loftily  of  his  ojvp  power,.  W»4  wftk 
so  much  contempt  of  the  power  of  the  English*  that  he  toth  hurt  their 
pride,  and  awakened  their  apprehensions.  The  little  deUcaqy  which  he  dis- 
played in  construing  Jin  his  own  favour  whatever  points  the  treaty  left  without 
definition,  was  no  more  than  what  is  practised  regularly  by  eyery  Indian 
Prince,  and  every  other  Prince,  where  he  sees  no  danger  of  being  pppde  t# 
suffer  for  bis  encroachments.  But  the  little  regard  he  paid  to  the  anger  of 
the  English,  and  the  indifference  with  which  he  provoked  them,  arose  from  jtwo 

newly  founded!  commerce  extending,  towns  increasing,  and  every  th^ng  flourishing,  so  as  ty 
indicate  happiness,  he  will  naturally  conclude  it  to  be  under  a  form  of  government  congenial  to 
the  minds  of  the  people.  This  is  a  picture  of  Tippoo's  country ;  and  this  is  our  conclusion 
respecting  its  government.  It  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  tarry  some  time  in  Tippoo's  dominions,  and 
to  travel  through  ;hem  as  much  if  not  more  than  any  other  .officer  in  the  field  during  the  v«r; 
and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  his  subjects  to  be  as  happy  as  those  of  any  other  sovereign :  For 
we  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  any  complaints  or  murmurings  among  them ;  although,  had  causes 
existed,  no  time  would  have  been  more  favourable  for  their  utterance,  because  the  enemies  of 
Tippoo  were  in  power,  and  would  have  been  gratified  by  any  aspersion  of  his  character.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  countries  submitted  with  apparent  resignation  to  the  direction  of 
their  conquerors,  but  bj  no  means  as  if  relieved  from  an  oppressive  yoke  in  their  former  govern- 
ment ;  on  the  contrary,  no  sooner  did  fn  opportunity  offer,  tljan  they  scouted  their  new  masters, 
and  gladly  returned  to  their  loyalty  again."  Moon's  Narrative,  p.  201.  "  Whether  from  the 
operation  of  the  system  established  by  Hyder,  from  the  principles  which  Tippoo  has  adopted  for 
his  own  conduct,  or  from  his  dominions  having  suffered  little  by  invasion  for  many  years,  or  from  the 
effect  of  these  several  causes  united,  his  country  was  found  ev$ry  where  full  of  inhabitants,  and 
apparently  cultivated  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  the  soU  WW  capable:  while  the  discipline 
and  fidelity  of  his  troops  in  the  field,  until  their  last  overthrow,  were  testimonies  equally  strong, 
of  the  excellent  regulations  which  existed  in  his  army.  His  government,  though  strict  and  arbi- 
trary, was  the  despotism  of  a  politic  and  able  sovereign,  who  nourishes,  not  oppresses,  the  subjects 
who  are  to  be  the  means  of.  his  future  aggrandisement :  And  his  cruelties  were,  in  general,  in* 
dieted  only  on  those  whom  he  considered  as  his  enemies/'    Dirom  a  Narrative,  p.  24B. 
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Book  VI.  causes :  The  hope  of  assistance  from  the  French,  which,  had  the  government  of 
^"TJlC""^  the  Bourbons  remained  undisturbed,  he  was  sure  of  receiving ;  and  his  incapa- 
bility of  estimating  the  change  in  regard  to  the  English  which  had  recently 
taken  place.  Only  a  few  years  before,  he  had  seen  his  father  reduce  them  to 
the  very  brink  of  destruction ;  and  no  change,  which  to  his  eye  was  visible, 
had  added  to  their  power.  Their  dominions  had  received  no  extension ;  and  the 
Carnatic,  which  was  all  that  he  saw  of  their  dominions,  was  in  a  state  of  rapid 
deterioration,  while  his  own  were  in  a  state  of  gradual  improvement.  It  was 
impossible  for  Tippoo  to  understand  that  his  father  had  to  contend  with  only  the 
East  India  Company,  feeble  from  a  defective  treasury,  and  timid  from  the  jea- 
lousy with  which  they  were  watched  at  home,  and  the  want  of  protection  which 
they  were  sure  to  experience :  That  the  ministry  had  now  transferred  the 
government  of  India  to  themselves :  That  it  was  their  own  ruler  into  whose 
hands  they  had  put  the  reins ;  and  who,  if  he  acted  agreeably  to  them,  was  sure  of 
their  protection :  That  it  was  not,  in  reality,  the  East  India  Company  with  which 
he  had  now  to  contend ;  but  the  English  government  and  the  East  India  Company 
combined,  the  resources  of  both  of  which  were  clubbed  to  provide  for  the  war. 
Not  only  were  the  whole  revenues  of  the  East  India  Company  devoted  to  that 
purpose,  and  their  credit  in  India  stretched  to  an  extent  of  which  they  would 
have  trembled  to  think  without  the  firm  assurance  of  ministerial  support;  ap  extent 
which,  without  that  support,  would  more  than  probably  have  accomplished  their 
ruin :  but  the  ministers  gave  them  parliamentary  authority  and  ministerial  coun- 
tenance, to  raise,  that  is  to  say,  the  ministers  raised  for  them,  repeated  sums  in 
England  to  a  very  large  amount. 
Question  of  In  drawing  the  balance  of  profit  and  loss,  upon  the  speculation  which  they 
lo«Pby  the'  had  in  this  manner  closed,  the  only  advantage  which  the  English  could  imagine 
they  had  gained,  was  the  chance  of  having  rendered  Tippoo  more  pacific,  and 
less  dangerous  in  case  of  a  future  war.  That  there  was  no  other  advantage,  will 
appear  from  a  very  simple  reflection.  They  had  indeed  anew  territory.  But  in 
overbalance  of  that,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  they  had  expended  a  sum 
of  money  in  the  war,  the  interest  of  which  would  have  exceeded  the  net  revenues 
of  the  country  which  they  gained.  Their  income  therefore  would  have  been 
greater  had  they  never  entered  into  the  war.  Then,  as  to  the  question  in  what 
degree  it  lessened  either  the  charge  or  mischievousness  of  future  wars,  experience 
seemed  to  show  that  if  Tippoo  was  not  exasperated  into  a  more  eager  propensity 
for  war,  he  was  not  more  humbled  into  a  tame  desire  of  peace ;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  government  speedily  showed,  that  if  he  had  ceased  to  be  equally  dan** 
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gerous,  he  was  far  from  ceasing  to  be  equally  dreaded.    That  the  Company  had  Chap.  IV. 
added  by  conquest  to  their  territories  in  violation  of  the  declared  sense  and  enact-      1795^ 
ments  of  parliament,  and  were  nevertheless  applauded  by  parliament  and  the 
nation,  the  world  beheld,  and  have  not  yet  forgotten.* 

The  weakness  of  the  Nizam,  and  his  need  of  resting  upon  the  English  for  Relation* 
support  against  the  Mahrattas,  when  no  longer  checked  by  the  dread  of  Tippoo,  Nizam  after 
made  that  chief  desirous  of  maintaining  the  fortunate  and  useful  connection  he *    WVa 
had  formed. 

Between  the  English  and  Mahrattas  jealousies  quickly  arose.    The  Mahrattas  With  the 
saw  with  regret  the  aegis  of  the  British  power  held  up  between  them  and  the 
Nizam,  whom  they  had  long  destined  for  their  prey. 

While  the  armies  were  before  Seringapatain,  and  the  Sultan  was  yet  un- 
subdued, Mahdqjee  Scindiah  marched  towards  Foonah  with  an  army ;  and  not  only 
alarmed  Nanah  Furnavese  who  governed  in  the  name  of  the  Peshwa,  and  whose 
authority  Scindiah  wished  to  usurp ;  but  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
English  themselves. 

When  the  English  before  the  war  were  bidding  so  high  for  alliances  against 
Tippoo,  Scindiah,  too,  offered  his  services  to  sale ;  but  asked  an  exorbitant  price. 
He  required  that  two  battalions  of  the  British  troops  should  join  his  army  as  an 
auxiliary  force,  in  the  same  mannner  as  the  armies  of  the  Nizam  and  Peshwa ; 
that  the  English  government  should  engage  to  protect  his  dominions  in  the  upper 
provinces  during  his  absence ;  and  should  become  bound  to  assist  him  in  the 
reduction  of  the  Rajpoot  Princes,  who  resisted  the  extension  of  his  conquests.  To 
involve  themselves  in  war  in  the  distant  provinces  of  Hindustan,  for  the  aggran- 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  whose  loyalty  offends  not  commonly  on  the  score  of  weakness,  seems  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the  war,  that  it  displayed  Lord  Cornwallis's  con- 
tempt for  the  act  of  parliament.  "  The  policy'9  (says  that  writer,  Sketch  of  the  Political  History 
of  India,  p.  94)  "  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  neither  directed  to  obtain  a  delay  of  hostilities,  nor 
limited  to  the  object  of  repelling  the  immediate  danger,  with  which  the  state  over  whose  counsels 
he  presided,  was  threatened."  That  is  to  say,  it  was  not  confined  to  the  express  object  to  which  he 
was  limited  by  act  of  parliament.  "  When  fully  satisfied  of  the  designs  of  Tippoo,  he  has- 
tened to  attack  him ;  he  saw  the  great  advantages  which  were  likely  to  result  from  earjy  offensive 
operations ;  and  the  moment  he  resolved  on  war,  he  contemplated  (as  appears  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  correspondence  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities)  the  increase  of  the 
Company's  territories  in  the  -quarters  of  the  Carnatic  and  Malabar,  as  a  desirable  object  of 
policy."  The  grand  object  indeed  of  Sir  John's  intelligent  work,  is  to  point  out  the  impolicy  of 
the  restricting  act  of  parliament ;  to  demonstrate  that  the  most  eminent  of  the  Indian  governors, 
Mr.  Hastings,  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  Lord  Wellesley,  have  treated  it  with  uninterrupted  contempt'; 
and  received  applause  for  every  successful  violation  of  it 
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Book  VI.  dizement  t>f  Scindiah,  whose  power  was  already  an  object  of  alarm,  by  ha 
^m7^^/  means  accorded  with  the  policy  of  the  English ;  and  the  alliance  of  Scindiah  was 
not  obtained. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  rtith  Tippoo,  a  proposition  was  made  to  the 
British  commander,  by  Hurry  Punt ;  that  the  service  of  thfe  British  troops  with 
the  army  of  the  Peshwa,  should  be  rendered  permanent,  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  corps  which  was  attached  fo  the  army  of  the  Nizam.     It  was  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  that  this  subsidiary  force,  though  asked  under  the 
pretext  that  it  would  only  be  employed  in  enabling  the  Peshwa  to  reduce  to  obe- 
dience any  of  his  refractory  dependants,  was  really  desired  as  a  weapon  against 
Mahdajee   Scindiah,  whose  power  endangered  the  authority  of  the  minister  at 
Pdonah.     But  Lord  Cornwallis,  though  he  could  not  fait  to  be  sensible  of  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  the  power  of  Scindiah,  who  had  established  the  domi- 
nion given  him  by  the  policy  of  Mr.  Hastings  over  the  Mogul  provinces,  and 
employed  in  his  own  favour  the  remaining  authority  of  his  imperial  captive ; 
who  had  formed  a  large  and  formidable  corps  of  regular  infantry  under  European 
officers,  mostly  French ;  had  erected  fbundaries  and  arsenals :  in  short  established 
the  most  formidable  accumulation  of  all  the  instruments  of  War  belonging  to  any 
Prince  in  India ;  regarded  all  attempts  to  check  his  career,  as  either  imprudent, 
or  contrary  to  the  act  of  parliament,  and  unlikely  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
the  ruling  powers  at  home*    He  therefore  refused  to  accede  to  the*  wishes  of 
the  Pbonah  minister ;  but  directed  the  British  resident  at  the  Court  of  Scindiah, 
to  make  a  spirited  remonstrance,  when  intelligence  arrived  in  July  that  the 
claims  of  the  Emperor  to  his  tribute  from  Bengal  began  to  be  renewed. 
New  arrange-      According  to  the  terms  on  which  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  the  Carnatic 
Mahomed  Ali,  revenues  had  been  assumed  by  the  English,  they  were  now  to  be  restored,  when 
revenues  of     *ke  war  was  at  an  eiM**     As  soon  as  Lord  Cornwallis  led  back  the  army  from  Serin* 
Carnatic.       gapatam  to  Madras,  he  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  a  new  arrangement,  which, 
as  usual,  was  somewhat  affectedly,  if  not  ludicrously,  denominated  a  treaty.   Of 
the  former  agreement  both  parties  complained ;  the  Nabob,  that  its  pecuniary 
conditions  were  heavier  than  the  country  was  able  to  bear;  the  English,  that  the 
securities  it  provided  for  the  payments  of  the  Nabob,  were  inadequate  to  their 
end.     The  treaty,  therefore,  which  was  made  with  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  and 
the  obligation  of  the  Nabob,  respecting  the  annual  payments  to  his  private  cre- 
ditors, were  annulled;  and  it  was  declared,  that  the  agreement  which  was  now. 
concluded  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  provided  for  the  objects  of  both. 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  new  arrangement,  the  contribution  of  the 
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Nabob  toward  the  peace  establishment  *ras  fixed;  at  niqe  la^  of,  pflgoda?,  per  Cqaf.  IV. 
annum ;  th6.  payment  to  bis  creditors  was  reduced,  fjwm  twly<e  to.  si*  lacs,  ^T^Cr*-^ 
21,105*  pagodas;  and  for  the  expenses. of  war,  he  wjp  tx^qop  tribute*  as  by  the 
last  agreement;"  four-fifths  of  hi&  revenues. 

As  security  £br  these  payments,  it  was.qgreed,  That  during  war,  the  Company 
should  assume  entirely  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  the  Nabob's  revenues, 
which  he  should  rfecover  upon  the  restoration  of  peacfe :  And  that,  if  any  failure 
of  payment  occurred  during  peace,  the  Cotnpaiiy  should  enter  upon  the.  receipt 
of  the  revenues  of  certain  specified  districts,  from  which  the  Nabob's  officers 
should,  in  that  event,  be  withdrawn.  The  Polygars  of  Madura  and  Tinivelly, 
whose  power  enabled  them  to  resist  the  feeble  government  of  the  Nabob,  and,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  prevent  the  collection  of  his  revenue,  were  transferred  to  the 
management  of  the  English. 

It  appears  from  the  dispatches  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  that  he  set  a  great  value 
upon  this  arrangement ;  and  fondly  believed  it  was  calculated  to  answer  all  the 
ends  which  it  was  the  object  of  himself  and  his  countrymen  to  secure.     The 
complaints  of  which  he  had  heard,  were  chiefly  complaints  respecting  the  securi- 
ties for  the  payments  of  the  Nabob.     The  securities  which  he  had  taken  had  the* 
appearance  of  being  complete ;  and  he  saw  not  far  beyond  first  appearances.    The- 
observation  is  just,  "  that  though  this  engagement  simplified  in  some  points,  and 
greatly  ameliorated  in  others,  the  engagement  which  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  had 
contracted  ^  it  corrected  none  of  its  radical  defects."  *    Management  during  a 
limited  and  precarious  period  excluded  that  minute  knowledge  on  which  could  be 
founded  an  assessment,  just  either  to  the  Company  or  the  inhabitants ;  ensured 
the  bad  offices  of  all  descriptions  of  the  people,  who  had  an  interest  in  courting 
the  government  which  they  were  again  to  obey ;  and  totally  prevented  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  management,  in  place  of  that  cruel  and  oppressive  system  which,, 
under  the  government  of  the  Nabob,  desolated  the  country.. 

Of  the  transactions  of  Lord  Cornwallis  with  foreign  powers,  one  yet  remains  Capture  of  tb% 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  an  appropriate  statement.  In  1793,  the  m^L  "*  *" 
change  of  government  in  France  precipitated  the  people  of  England  into  a  war 
with  that  country.  It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  India  the  posses- 
sions of  the  French  should  be  attacked.  The  interests  of  the  French  in  India, 
had  now,  for  a  great  while,  languished  under  poverty  and  neglect.  The  pro- 
gressive embarrassments  of  the  government  at  home,  and  the  progressive  inten- 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  ut  supra,  p.  114. 
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Book  VL  sdty  with  which  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  turned  upon  that  government,  left 
^m7^mmJ  the  Indian  establishments  in  a  state  of  weakness,  ill  fitted  to  resist  the  weight  of 
the  English  power,  when  the  bonds  of  peace  were  broken  asunder.  The  forces  of 
Madras  were  sent  against  Pondicherry,  with  Major-General  Sir  John  Brathwaite 
at  their  head.  And  Lord  Cornwallis  hastened  from  Bengal,  to  obtain  the  honour 
of  expunging  the  republicans.  The  difficulty,  however,  was  so  very  small,  that 
the  enterprise  was  accomplished  before  he  arrived ;  and  the  whole  of  the  French 
settlements  in  India  were  added  to  the  English  possessions. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Lord  Cormv allies  Financial  and  Judicial  Reforms. 

THE  measures  taken  during  the  administration  of  this  Viceroy,  for  altering  the   Chap.  Y. 
internal  government  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  are  not  less  memorable      1?g7 
than  his  transactions  with  foreign  states. 

In  the  eye  of  the  new  government  of  India,  consisting  more  ostensibly  of  the  Regulations 
Directors,  more  really  of  the  King  s  ministers,  revenue  naturally  constituted  the  by  the  autho- 
first  object.  In  the  code  of  instructions,  with  which,  upon  his  departure  for  his  ritie8at  home- 
government,  Lord  Corn wallis  was  provided,  occasion  was  taken  to  censure  the 
financial  administration  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  prescribe  a  new  arrangement. 
The  frequent  changes,  the  substitution  of  fanners  and  temporary  agents  for  the 
permanent  Zemindars,  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  enhance  the  revenue,  and 
the  exclusion  of  the  collectors  from  a  share  in  forming  the  assessments  of  their 
respective  districts,  were  mentioned  with  disapprobation.  Complaint  was  made 
of  the  heavy  arrears  outstanding  on  the  settlement  of  the  last  four  years ;  and 
the  country  was  represented  as  exhausted  and  impoverished.  Such  is  the  opinion 
which  it  was,  by  the  King's  ministers  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  held  fit  to  express, 
of  the  merits  of  the  British  government,  in  India,  at*  the  date  of  this  document,  in 
April,  1786.  For  the  purpose  of  improvement,  they  directed,  that  a  settlement 
should  be  made  with  the  Zemindars.  Knowledge  sufficient  for  an  equitable 
assessment,  they  presumed,  was  already  acquired.  They  prescribed  the  period 
of  ten  years,  as  the  limit  to  which  the  settlement  should  be  confined,  in  the  first 
instance.  But  they  declared  their  intention  to  render  it  permanent,  provided,  on 
experience,  it  should  merit  their  approbation.  They  further  commanded,  that 
the  collectors  of  the  revenue  should  be  vested  with  the  powers  of  judicature  and 
police;  by  having  conveyed  to  them  the  principal  authority  in  the  Duannee 
Adauluts,  with  the  power  of  magistrates  in  apprehending  offenders  against  the . 
public  peace.  And,  in  making  this  provision  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
they  declared,  that  they  were  not  actuated  by  "  abstract  theories— drawn,"  they 
said,  "  from  other  countries,  or  applicable  to  a  different  state  of  things,  but  a 
consideration  of  the  subsisting  manners  and  usages  of  the  people." 

Upon  his  arrival  in  India,  Lord  Corn  wallis  found,  that  his  masters  in  England  Lord  Com- 
vol.  in.  2  M 
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Book  VI.  were  egregiously^nistaken,  when  they  imagined  that  there  was  sufficient  know- 
v  "S—*'  ledge,  already  treasured  up,  for  the  business  of  settling  the  revenue.  The  very 
wailis  bu*.  nature  of  the  land-tenure  was  not  understood.  The  rights  of  the  different  orders 
5ience°in  of  people,  who  cultivated  the  soil,  and  divided  its  produce,  formed  a  complicated 
regard  to  the  mygtery.    All  that  was  known,  with  any  certainty,  was,  the  amount  of  revenue 

revenue*  *         *  9  * 

which  had  been  annually  collected.  But  whether  the  country  could  pay  more, 
or  the  exactions  were  already  heavier  than  it  could  bear,  no  man  had  any  satis- 
factory grounds  to  affirm.  In  this  situation  Lord  CorawaHi*  determined  to 
suspend  his  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Whitehall  and  Leadenha&Hrtreet;  to 
content  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  with  annual  settlements,  by  the  local  agency 
of  the  district  collectors,  and  the  superintendanee  of  the  Committee,  now  deco- 
rated with  the  title  of  Board,  of  Revenue;  to  circulate  interrogatories,  and  collect 
information  from  every  accessible  source.* 
Obeys  in  The  direction*  of  the  government  at  home,  with  regard  to  the  administration 

j^S^^id      of  justice,  were  treated  with  greater  respect;  the  Goremnr^Genearaliawnbllnng 
police.  j^  to  dissupde  prompt  obedkijee.    In  1787,  regulation!  were  promulgated ; 

and  the  collectors  were  vested  with  the  triple  power  of  fevenue  agents,  of  judges, 
and  of  police  magistrates.    It  is  good  to  hear  the  reasons  which  the  compound  of 
statesmen  and  Directors  now  formed  into  an  instrument  of  government  for  India, 
produced  for  this  device  of  theirs.     They  prescribed  it,  they  said,  on  account  of 
its  "  tendency  to  simplicity,  energy,  justice,  and  economy." 
Hie  Compa-       By  Mr.  Shore,f  on  whom  the  Governor-General  chiefly  retted  ibr  mfoimation, 
nfriSSJfar  ft  was  remarked,  in  that  document,  in  which  he  exhibited  the  itestrit  of  his  obser* 
die  important  nation  and  inquiries ;  That  the  constitution  of  the  English  government  in  India 
reform.         was  ill  adapted  for  promoting  improvement,  and  the  situation  of  the  Company's 
servants  ill  calculated  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  legislative  talent 
The  individuals  of  whom  the  government  wt»  composed,  were  in  such  a  state  of 
fluctuation,  that  no  separate  portion  of  them  had  time  to  conceive  and  mature 
my  important  ideas  of  reform.    Io  the  next  place  he  remarked,  that  the  servants 
of  the  Company  were  so  much  engrossed  with  official  forms  and  the  details  of 
business*  as  to  be  in  a  great  measure  debarred  from  the  acquisition  even  of  local 
knowledge.    Still  further ;  heasserted,  that  the  knowledge  which  they  acquired 
was  not  appropriate  knowledges  mch  as  lays  the  foundation  for  political  wisdom: 

*  The  fkte  of  Mr.  Francis,  and  of  Mr.  Francis's  ideas,  formed  a  contrast.  He  himself  had  been 
treaded  by  the  powers  which  then  were,  with  any  thing  rather  than  respect  But  his  plan  of 
finance  was  adopted  with  blind  enthusiasm,  a  sort  of  a  mechanieal  and  irresistible  impulse. 

t  Afterwards  SvJohaSh**,  s^«iwUyLasdT«giuiiQoth. 
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U  was  a  mcM  knowledge  of  practice ;  that  is  to  say ,  a  knowledge  of  a  certain  Chap.V* 
number  of  facts  which  are  obvious;  with  ignorance  o£  the  numerous  ftcts  which  V>-^C~' 
he  more  remote;  and  ignorance  of  the  numerous  connexions  which  subsist  both 
among  those  same  facts  which  may  happen  to  be  familiar,  and  those  of  the  far 
wider  circle  which  is  wholly  unknown.*  From  knowledge  of  tins  sort,  no  plan 
of  unproTement ;  no  combination  of  expedients  to  make  the  future  bettor  than 
the  pasl^  can  ever  be  rationally  expected. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Shore,  aware  of  that  succession  of  blun- 
ders, which  cottstttated  the  succession  of  attempts  to  improve  the  mode  of 
governing  India,  claims  indulgenoe  for  so  many  errors,  on  account  of  the  time 
required  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  Asiatic  manners  and  finance.  This  apology 
may  delude ;  unless  the  distinction  is  made  between  the  errors  which  arose  fiom 
the  want  of  local  knowledge,  and  those  which  arose  from  general  ignorance. 
Those  which  arose  from  the  want  of  local  knowledge,  as  far  as  more  time  waa 
Qbsohitely  necessary  for  ila  acquisition,  aw  not  to  be  blamed.  Those  which 
arose  from  general  ignorance  are,  in  every  instance,  the  proper  objects  cfe 
reprobation :  because  provision  should  always  have  been  made  for  giving  to  the 

*  The  words  are  worth  transcribing.  They  meet  some  obstinate  prejudices,  sad  some  perni- 
cious ideas.  "  If  we  consider  the  form  of  the  British  government  in  India,  we  shall  find  it  ill 
calculated  for  the  speedy  introduction  of  improvement.  The  members,  composing  it,  are  in  a 
constant  state  of  fluctuation;  and  the  period  of  their  residence  often  expires,  before  experience 
can  beacquired,  or  reduced  to  practices-Official  terns  necessarily  occupy  a  large  portion  of  time, 
and  the  constant  pressure  of  business  leave*  little  leisure  for  study  and  reflection,  without  which 
no  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  detail  of  the  revenues  of  this  country  can  be  obtained. — True 
information  is  also  procured  with  difficulty ;  because  it  is  too  often  derived  from  mere  practice, 
instead  of  being  deduced  from  fixed  principles.— Every  man  who  has  long  been  employed  in  the 
management  of  the  revenues  of 'Bengal,  will,  if  candid,  allow,  that  his  opinion  on  many  important 
points  has  been  often  varied,  and  that  the  information  of  one  year  has  been  rendered  dubious  by 
the  experience  of  another.  Still,  in  all  cases,  decision  is  necessary.  And  hence,  precedents, 
formed  on  partial  circumstances,  and,  perhaps,  on  erroneous  principles,  become  established  rules 
of  conduct  For  a  prudent  man,  when  doubtful,  will  be  happy  to  avail  himself  of  the  authority  of 
example.— The  multiplication  of  record*,  which  ought  to  be  a  great  advantage,  is,  in  fcct,  an 
inconvenience  of  exfenrv* magnitude;  for  in*  them  only  the  experience  of  others  can  be  traced, 
and  reference  requires  much  time  aad  labour*"  Mr.  Shore's  Minute  on  the  Bengal  revenues, 
paragraph  2d,  in  the  Appendix,  Fifth  Report  of  Committee  on  India  Afihs,  1810,  p.  169.  If  the 
inultiplieataon  of  documents  is  troublesome  to  the  Company's  servants,  what  must  it  be  to  the 
historian,  whose  fete  is  so  much  wider?  h  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  Committee  in  1810  not 
only  inserted  the  whole  of  the  Minute,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  above  quoted;  but  laid  so 
much  stress  upon  this  particular  passage,  as  to  incorporate  it  with  the  Report,  p.  II. 
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Book  VI.  government  of'  India  the  benefit  of  men  capable  of  applying  the  best,  ideas  of 
^"T^T""'  their  age  to  the  arrangement  of  its  important  affairs. 

Comwaiiis's        On  the  2d  of  August,  1789,  Lord  Corhwallis  informed  the  government  at 

revalue.         home,  that  he  had  at  last  matured  his  plan  of  revenue,  and  was  preparing  to 

cany  it  into  immediate  execution.     He  took  that  occasion  to  describe  the  state 

in  which  the  country  would  be  found  at  the  time  when  his  law  would  begin  to 

operate ;  and  announced  the  improvements  which  he  expected  it  would  introduce. 

State  of  the        "  I  am  sorry,"  these  are  his  words,  "  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that  agriculture  and 

AepreceSng  internal  commerce  have,  for  many  years,  been  gradually  declining;  and  that,  at 

systems.        present,'  excepting  the  class  of  shroffs  and  banyans,  who  reside  almost  entirely  in 

great  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  were  advancing  hastily  to  a 

general  state' of  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

"  In  this  description  I  must  even  include  almost  every  Zemindar  in  the  Com- 
pany's territories ;  which,  though  it  may  have  been  partly  occasioned  by  their 
own  indolence  and  extravagance,  I  am  afraid  must  also  be,  in  a  great  measure,, 
attributed  to  the  defects  of  our  former  system  of  management." 

The  beneficial  effects  which  he  expected  to  flow  from  the  plan,  were  sum- 
med up  in  these  comprehensive  terms,  "  Wealth  and  happiness,  to  the  intelligent 
and  industrious  part  of  the  individuals  of  the  country."  And,  independent, 
added  his  Lordship,  of  all  other  considerations,  "  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will  be 
of  the  utmost  importance,  for  promoting  the  solid  interests  of  the  Company,  that 
the  principal  landholders  and  traders,  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  should 
be  restored  to  such  circumstances,  as  to  enable  them  to  support  their  families 
'  with  decency,  and  to  give  a  liberal  education  to  their  children,  according  to  the 
customs  of  their  respective  casts  and  religions ;  that  a  regular  gradation  of  ranks 
may  be  supported,  which  is  no  where  more  necessary  than  in  this  country,  for 
preserving  order  in  civil  society  "  * 
Hindu  mode        Every  where,  and  apparently  at  all  times,  in  India,  the  revenue  of  govern- 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  2d  August,  1789;  printed  by  IL 
of  C.  8th  March,  1790.  The  following  document,  contains  a  similar  affirmation,  respecting  the 
failure  of  former  regulations.  "  By  the  rules  established  in  177%  all  nuzzers  or  tctam*  (free, 
gifts)  which  had  been  usually  presented  (to  the  Company's  servants)  on  the  first  interview  (with 
the  natives),  as  marks  of  subjection  and  respect,  were  required  to  be  totally  discontinued,  the 
revenue  officers  were  forbidden  to  hold  farms,  &c— This  regulation,  as  far  as  related  to  the  un- 
avowed  emoluments  of  the  Company's  servants,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  effectual."  Fifth, 
Report,  ut  supra,  p.  11. 
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mentrhad  beea  almost  wholly  derived  from  the  annual  produce  of  the  land.    It  Chap.  V. 
had  been' originally  extracted;  in  that  rude  and  simple  mode  which  accorded  with  v— "^~"^ 
the  character,  of  a>rude  and  ignorant  people.     The  annual  produce  of  the  land  of  collecting 
was  divided  into  shares  between  the  cultivator  and  the  government :  originally    e  revenue- 
shares  in  kind,  and  so  to  the  last  in  inany  parts  of  India;  though  latterly, 
government  took  the  money  equivalent,  in  those  provinces  which  had  long  enjoyed 
the. benefit  of  a  Mogul  administration.     The  shares  varied  according  as  the  land 
was  recently  or.  anciently  brought  under  culture,  and  according  to  the  pressure 
sustained  by  the  state.     Two  fifths  to  the  cultivator,  and  three  to  the  govern- 
ment haye  been  assumed  as  the  average  proportions  for  land  under  full  culti- 
vation.* 

Every  year  to  ascertain  the  produce  of.  every  field,  and  collect  from  it  the 
share  which;  belonged  to  the  government,  was  a  very  laborious  and  complicated 
process;  and  some  variety  occurred  in  the  modes  in  which  the  operation  was 
performed.  In  the  petty  Hindu  governments,  it  would  appear,  that  the  agents 
of  the  prince  transacted  immediately  with  the  husbandmen,  called  ryots,  either 
man  by  man,  or  village  by  village. 

The  establishment  of  villages  (a  vicinity,  or  parish,*  would,  perhaps,  be 
the.  more  appropriate  title)  is  a  peculiarity  in  India,  of  which;  having  been 
already  explained,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  excite  the  recollection.  Each 
vicinity,  call  it  village,  or  call  it  parish,  constituted  a  tittle  community ;  which 
had  a  species  of  government  within  itself.  Of  the  villagers,  one  was  headman, 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  pot  ail  \  another  was  the  curnum,  who 
kept  and  registered  the  accounts  of  the  community.  Each  community  had  also 
its  Brahmens,  as  well  for  the  service  6f  the  gods,  as  for  the  education  of  the 
children.  It  was  provided,  too,  with  the  various  species  of  handicrafts,  and 
labourers,  required  by  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  land  of  the  village,  though 
sometimes  divided  into  lots,  was  hardly  regarded  as  individual  property,  but 
rather  belonged  to  the  community  as  a  whole ;  and  a  separate  partition  of  it 
was  made  every  year  by  the  villagers  among  themselves,  each  ryot  receiving' 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  year,  such  a  portion  as  appeared  to  correspond  with 
his  capital  or  means.  In  this,  as  in  other  transactions,  the  potail  was  the  great 
regulator ;  but  rather,  it  should  seem,  from  the  habitual  deference,  which  was 
paid  to  him,  than  any  power  which  he  had  ta  enforce  his  decrees.    When  the 

•  By  the  Committee  on  Indian  affiurs  in  1810,  Fifth  Report,  p.  16*  f  n«<*w»% 
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Book  VI,  revenue  agents  of  the  government  transacted  village  by  village,  without  deseencU 
^"~v— -'  jug  to  the  annual  assessment  of  each  individual  ryot,  they  levied  a 
$um  upon  each  particular  village,  and  left  the  villagers  to  settle  the 


quotas  among  themselves. 

Mogul  mode.  When  the  Mogul  government  extended,  itself  so  enormously  as  to 
fcend  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  Indian  continent,  the  greatness  of  its 
tions,  and  the  rudeness  of  its  mincb  naturally  rendered  it  impatient  of  details ; 
and  modes  were  invented  of  transacting  the  business  of  revenue  more  in  the 
gross.  The  revenue  agents  Were  rendered  stationary,  in  the  districts  where  they 
collected,  and  became  responsible  to  the  government  for  the  revenue,  receiving 
payment,  by  a  per  centage,  or  share  of  what  they  collected.  Under  the  Indian 
governments,  Moslem  or  Hindu,  every  things  which  was  enjoyed,  whether 
office  or  possession,  had  a  tendency  to  become  hereditary.,  There  was  a  great 
convenience  in  preserving,  in  each  district*,  the  same  grand  agent  of  revenue, 
and  after  himself,  his  son  or  successor ;  heeamse  each,  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  people  and  resources,  of  the  district,  than,  generally  speaking,  any  other 
man  could  be  expected  to  be.  In  this  manner,  their  situation  became  in  fact 
hereditary ;  and  the  government  of  the  Moguls,  which,  though  occasionally 
violent,  was  also  in  many  respects  considerate  and  humane,  seldom  allowed 
itself  to  displace  those  officers,  without  some  heavy  ground  of  displeasure,  and 
even  when  it  sometimes  superseded  them  in  the  business  of  collection,  generally 
made  them  an  allowance,  to  preserve  their  famiKes  from  want  or  degradation* 
fiefere  the  period  of  the  English  acquisitions,  the  Persian  appellative  <tf  Zemin* 
dan  had  been,  generally  appropriated  to  them,  in  the  northern  regions  of  India; 

Zemindars,        Being  responsible  to  government  &r  the  revenue,  they  wese  allowed  the 
exercise  of  all  the  powers  which,  in  the  rude  government  of  the  Moguls, 


accounted  necessary  fee  realising  it  The  common  method  in  India  of  enforning 
payment  of  any  'debt,  was  the  use  of  coercion  in  the  hand  of  the  creditor.  Far 
avenue  debts,  government  wa*  not  likely  to  pumue  more  lenient  methods.  At 
military  force  was  the  instrument  allowed ;  and  the  Zemindars,  in  the  common 
Style  of  Oriental  pride,  retailed  about  them  as  many  troops  as.  they  could,  pom 
wWy  find  the  means  of  maintaining,  Under  Eastern  despotisms  the  different 
powers  ofi  government  were  seldom  cammunkarted  asunder.  To  the  power  of 
c&tteqthagt  the  revenue  by  a-  military  feme,  wb* added  the  power  e£  administering 
justice.  All  civil  disputes  appear  to  have  been  regarded  in  India  as  falling 
naturally  under  the  wgwmm:  <tf  the.  egeuta  of  wwnue.    AbAl  m  fiwtr  the 
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whole  tafltaN  rf  judicature  and  police,  with  the  sole  exception  Of  inflicting  the   Chap.  V. 

1789. 


highest  class  of  punishments,  devolved  upon  Zemindars,  each  within  the  district  ^ 


ttver  which  he  was  placed. 

u  We  generally,"  says  an  intelligent  servant  of  the  Company,  speaking  of  Operation  of 
himself  and  his  brethren,  u  see  Indian  affiurs,  with  English  eyes ;  and  cany jf^Sc^9** 
European  notions  into  Indian  practice."*    To  this  source  may  evidently  he 
traced  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  blunders  of  out  countrymen  in  the 
government  of  India.    For  how  long  a  period,  and  as  yet  hardly  dosed,  did 
the?  resolve  upon  findmg  a  feudal  system,  in  India?  With  this  turn  of  mind, 
it  was  to  he  expected,  that  they  would,  if  possible,  find  a  set  of  land-owners, 
gentry,  and  nobles,  to  correspond  with  those  in  England.    The  Zemindar  had 
some  Of  the  attributes  which  belong  to  a  land-owner;  he  collected  the  rents  of 
a  particular  district,  he  governed  the  cultivators  of  that  district,  lived  in  com*  , 
pantive  splendour,  and  his  son  succeeded  him  when  he  died.    The  Zemindars 
therefore,  it  was  inferred  without  delay,  were  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the 
landed  nobility  and  gentry  of  India.    It  was  not  considered  that  the  Zemindars,  The  Zemin- 
though  they  collected  the  rents,  did  not  keep  them ;  but  paid  them  all  away,  pneton  oftL 
with  a  small  deduction,  to  the  government.    It  was  not  considered  that  if  they 
governed  theTyots,  and  in  many  respects  exercised  over  them  despotic  power, 
they  did  not  govern  them  as  tenants  of  theirs;  holding  their  lands  either  at 
wiH  or  by  contract  under  them.    Hie  possession  of  the  ryot  was  an  hereditary 
possesion;  from  which  it  was  unlawftii  for  the  Zemindar  to  displace  him :  For 
every  farthing  which  the  Zemindar  drew  from  the  ryot  he  was  bound  to  account: 
And  it  was  only  by  fraud,  if,  out  of  all  that  he  collected,  he  retained  an  ana 
more  than  the  small  proportion  which,  as  pay  for  collection,  he  was  permitted  to 
receive.    Three  parties  shared  in  the  produce  of  the  soil.    That  party  to  any 
uscftd  purpose  most  property  deserves  the  name  of  proprietor,  to  whom  the 
principal  share  of  the  produce  for  ever  belongs.    To  him  who  derives  the  smallest 
share  of  the  produce  the  title  of  owner  least  of  .all  belongs,  f  '  In  India  to  the 
sovereign  the  profit  of  the  land  may  be  said  to  have  wholly  belonged.    The 
rye*  obtained  a  mere  subsistence,  not  more  than  the  necessary  wages  of  his* 
labour.    The  Zemindar  enjoyed  allowances  to  the  amount  of  about  ten  pet 

*  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his  Report  on  the  comparative  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the 
Ryotwar  and  Zemindary  Settlements,  dated  4th  August,  1807;  Fifth  Report,  ut  supsa,  App.SL. 
p.  990. 

f  This  is  even  the  language  of  English  law.  "  By  a  grant  of  the  profit*  of  the  land/  say  the 
English  lawyers,  "the  whole  land  itself  doth  pes*.    For  what  is  the  landbat  the  profit!  thereof? w 
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Book  VI.  cent,  upon  the  revenue  which  he  collected,  not  more  ;than  a  compensation  for 
^m~72£T~/  his  services.     To  the  government  belonged  more  than  one  half  of  the  gross 

produce  of  the  soil. 

Aristocraticai      The  English  were  actuated  not  only  by  an  enlightened,  but  a  very  generous 

Ste^SzSlP0^^  when  they  resolved  to  create  in  favour  of  individuals  a  permanent  pro- 

mindarysys-   perty  in  the  soil,  as  conducive  at  once  to  the  increase  of  its  produce,  and  the 

happiness  of  the  people.     They  were  under  the  influence  of  prejudices  in  the» 

mode  of  carrying  their  design  into  execution.    Full  of  the  aristocraticai  ideas  of. 

modern  Europe,  the  aristocraticai  person  now  at  the  head  of  the  government* 

avowed  his  intention  of  establishing  an  aristocracy,  upon  the  European  model ; 

and  he  was  well  aware  that  the  union,  pt  home,  of  statesmen  and  Directors 

whom  he  obeyed,  was  under  the  influence  of  similar  propensities. 

In  agreement  with  the  orders  from  home,  the  resolution  wad,  To  form  a  settle* 
ment  with  the  Zemindars  for  the  revenues  of  their  several  districts ;  to  limit  thG 
settlement,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  term  of  ten  years ;  but  to  render  it  per- 
manent, if  sanctioned  by  the  authorities  in  England ;  and  to  recognize  the  Zemin- 
dars as  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  soil,  upon  payment,  as  a  land  tax,  not  to 
be  enhanced,  of  the  sum  at  present  assessed. 

To  such  a  degree  were  the  English,  up  to  that  hour,  unacquainted  with  the 
country,  that  the  most  instructed  among  them  differed  prodigiously  in  estimating 
the  revenue  which  Bengal  was  competent  to  yield.     Some,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  existing  rate  of  assessment  was  heavier  than  the  people  could  bear*     Others 
conceived  that  it  was  far  below  the  amount  to  which  it  might,  with  propriety; 
be  raised.     The  government,  after  all  its  inquiries,  had  no  better  foundation  on 
which  to  place  the  magnificent  structure  it  intended  to  raise,  than  the  amount  of 
the  actual  collections  of  preceding  years ;  upon  the  average  or  medium'  of  a  few 
of  which  the  assessment,  destined  for  perpetuity,  was  now  arranged.     The  autho- 
rities at  home  dissuaded,  or  rather  forbid,  an  actual  measurement  and  valuation 
of  the  country ;  and  made  a  remark  which,  in  itself,  does  them  credit,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  its  application  to  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  produced: 
That  an  assessment  below  what  the  country  could  bear,  was  no  detriment,  in  the 
long  run,  to  the  government  itself;  because  the  riches,  of  the  people  were  the 
riches  of  the  state. 
Difficulty  of        It  was  easy  for  the  government  to  assume  that  the  Zemindars  were  pro- 
nw  system  e  prietors  of  the  soil  under  the  Mogul  sceptre ;  and  it  wste  easy  to  declare  that 
terest^of  the  ***ey  should  ^  so  *n  future.     But  it  was  not  easy  to  reconcile  these  proceedings 
great  body  of  with  the  rights  of  other  classes  of  the  people.    Under  the  Mogul  system,  there 

the  people. 
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were  various  descriptions  of  persons,  as  Talookdats^  Chowdries,  Munduls,  Chap.  V. 
Mokuddimt,  whc*  as  well  as  the  Zemindar*,  bad  hereditary  claims  upon  the  v— v— ^ 
produce  of  the «oil;  and  it  was  not  the  intention  of  government  to  sacrifice  to 
any  class  of  its  subjects  the  interests  of  any  other.  But  the  interests  of  the 
ryots*  which  ware  of  many  times  the  importance  of  the  interests  of  all  the 
other  classes  taken  together,  whether  the  mass  of  individual  happiness,  or  the 
power  of  the  state,  be  regarded  as  the  end,  were  by  far  the  most  difficult  to 
bring  into  a  state  of  concordance  with  the  rights  which  were  thus  to  he  'con- 
ferred upon  the  Zemindars. 

The  possessions  of  the  ryots,  either  individually,  or  by  viHages,  were  here* 
ditary  possessions.  So  long  as  they  continued  to  pay  to  government  the  due 
proportion  of  the  produce,  they  could  not,  lawfully,  be  dispossessed.  They  not 
only  transmitted  their  possessions  by  descent ;  but  had  the  paver  of  alienation, 
and  could  either  sell  them,  or  give  them  away.  At  an  early  period  of  the 
Mogul  history,  a  minute  surrey  had  been  made  of  the  land;  upon  that  surrey 
an  assessment  had  been  founded,  which  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  standard 
of  what  every  field  was  to  pay ;  even  when  new  imposts,  during  the  pro- 
gresrive  difficulties  and  corruption  of  the  Mogul  administration,  were  super- 
added, Hie  Zemindars  were  bound  to  give  written  schedules,  called  pottahs,  to 
the  ryots,  specifying  the  particulars  of  the  asesssment  upon  each  individual ; 
aeod  these  documents  were  registered  in  the  government  accounts,  and  intended  for 
tibe  protection  of  the  ryot  against  the  extortion  of  the  collector. 

The  means  which,  under  the  Mogul  sceptre,  were  provided  for  the  security  of 
the  ryot%  were  very  inadequate  to  their  end.  The  Zemindars  were  enabled  to 
exercise  universal  oppression.  Under  the  eye  of  a  humane  and  vigilant  governor, 
they  were  occasionally  restrained,  by  the  terror  of  summary  punishment,  from 
the  excesses  of  exaction.  But,  in  general,  they  took  from  the  ryots  every 
thing  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  preserve  them  in  existence ;  and  every  now 
and  then  desolated  whole  districts  by  the  weight  of  their  oppressions.  This  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  under  which  the  Zemindar  was  appointed  to  act.  But  to 
whom  was  the  ignorant,  the  timid,  the  credulous,  the  indigent  ryot,  to  apply 
for  redress?  His  fears,  and  very  often  his  experience,  taught  him,  that  to  suffer 
m  patience  was  the  prudent  course.  The  exactions  of  the  Zemindars  were 
covered  with  so  many  ingenious  contrivances,-  that  they  puzzled  the  wits  of  the 
simple  cultivator,  and  often  eluded  the  eye  of  the  government  itself. 

If  the  aristocracy  was  provided  for,  it  appears  to  have  been  thought,  as  What  was 

•      x»_   »•  i  * »  don©  with  the 

by  English  aristocrats  it  is  apt  to  be  thought,  tihgt  every  thing  else  would  pro-  i^ts. 

VOL.  III.  2N 
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Book  VL  vide  for  itself,    The  rules  by  which  the  payments  of  the  ryots  were  determined 
^7%^  varied  in  various  places ;  and  so  intricate  did  they  appear  to  the  Anglo-Indian 
government,  that  no  little  trouble  would  be  necessary  to  make  an  assessment  in 
detail.     The  ryots  were,  therefore,  handed  over  to  the   Zemindars  in  gross. 
The  Zemindars  were  empowered  to  make  with  their  ryots  any  settlements  which 
they  chose,  under  a  mere  general  recommendation  to  be  guided  by  the  custom 
of  the  place.    One  security  alone  was  thought  of  for  the  ryot    Upon  the  terms 
on  which  the  Zemindar  agreed  to  fix  his  payment,  he  was  to  give  him  a  pott  ah  ; 
and  according  to  the  terms  of  that  pottah,  his  possession,  or  estate,  was  to  be 
equally  permanent  with  that  of  the  Zemindar. 
Question  whe-      When  the  principles  of  the  decennial  settlement  were  finally  resolved,  and 
ti^^KM^^on  of  the  measure  was  about  to  be  made,  a  question  arose,  whether 
aTunCth  °f  not*ce»  at  *ke  same  time,  sh0^!^  be  given  of  the  intention  to  make  the  assessment 
decenmaiset-  and  its  rules  unalterable,  in  case  the  authorities  in  England  should  approve. 
petual.  Mr.  Shore,  though  he  was  among  the  leading  patrons  of  the  Zemindary  system, 

opposed  such  an  intimation,  as  fraught  with  imprudence.  The  Zemindars,  he 
affirmed,  were  a  set  of  people,  whose  minds  would  be  as  powerfully  governed  by 
a  decennial,  as  a  perpetual  term.  He  insisted  upon  the  deficiency  of  the  infor- 
mation under  which  the  matter  had  been  arranged.  He  allowed  that  enormous 
abuses  existed  in  the  mode  of  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  Zemindars  toward  the 
ryots;  abuses  which  no  sufficient  expedients  had  been  employed  to  correct. 
And  he  desired  that  a  door  might  be  left  open  for  the  introduction  of  such 
improvements  as  the  experience  of  ten  years  might  suggest. 

The  advantages  which  the  imagination  of  the  Governor-General  had  painted, 
as  likely  to  result  from  the  permanence  of  the  settlement,  had  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  opposed  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Shore ;  persisted 
in  his  purpose  of  proclaiming  the  design ;  and  declared  his  resolution  to  use  all 
his  influence  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  they  might  not  wait  for  the  lapse 
'  -of  ten  years,  but  make  the  settlement  perpetual  without  any  loss  of  time.  The 
circumstance,  from  which  he  most  vehemently  argued,  was,  the  improvement 
which  certainty  of  enjoyment,  he  affirmed,  would  effect,  and  which  certainty  of 
enjoyment  alone  could  be  expected  to  effect,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  country. 
"  I  may  safely,"  said  he,  "  assert  that  one  third  of  the  Company's  territory  in 
Hindostan,  is  now  a  jungle,  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts.  Will  a  ten  years' 
lease  induce  any  proprietor  to  clear  away  that  jungle,  and  (encourage  the  ryots  to 
come  and  cultivate  his  lands  ?  when,  at  the  end  of  that  lease,  he  must  either 
submit  to  be  taxed,  ad  libitum,  for  his  newly  acquired  lands,  or  lose  all  hopes 
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of  deriving  any  benefit  far  his  labour.— I  mast  own,  that  it  is  clear  to  my  mind,   Chap.  V. 
that  a  much  more  advantageous  tenure  will  be  necessary,  to  incite  the  inhabit-  ^m^TmJ 
ants  of  this  country  to  make  those  exertions  which  can  alone  effect  any  sub- 
stantial improvement99  * 

The  authorities  which  constituted  the  Indian  government  made  it  their  pro*  TheGownor- 
fession,  and  their  boast,  that  they  were  not  directed  by  u  abstract  theories,  ed  by  a  Soory 
drawn  from  other  countries,  and  applicable  to  a  different  state  of  things :"  f  And  JJeParc?m.Ct0 
the  fact  was,  that  almost  every  step  which  they  took  was  the  result  of  an  • «  abstract  ■^J^*  of  th* 
theory,"  commonly  drawn  from  something  in  their  own  country,  and  either  mis- 
drawn  or  misapplied.  The  abstract  theory  now  acted  upon  by  tiie  Governor* 
General ;  namely,  that  the  highest  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
can  be  expected  from  none  but  the  proprietors  of  the  land ;  was  just  in  itself, 
and  a  truth  of  no  small  importance.  But  though  proprietors  alone  have  suffi- 
cient motives  for  the  highest  efforts  in  cultivation,  the  Governor-General,  and 
his  ministerial  and  directorial  masters,  who  concurred  with  him,  ought  to  have 
reflected,  that  there  are  sorts  of  proprietors ;  and  that  it  is  not  from  every  sort, 
that,  any  improvement  whatsoever,  or  any  attempt  towards  improvement,  is  to  be 
expected.  They  might  have  reflected,  for  how  many  centuries  the  soil  of 
Poland  has  been  private  property,  or  the  soil  of  Russia,  and  how  little*  in  those 
countries,  of  any  thing  like  improvement,  has  yet  taken  place.  They  might 
have  recollected,  that  the  nobles  even  of  France,  where  knowledge  was  so  ftr 
advanced,  had  for  many  centuries  before  the  revolution  eqjoyed  the  property  of 
the  soil  of  France;  and  that  the  agriculture  of  France  still  continued  in  the 
most  deplorable  condition.  \  There  are  three  sets  of  circumstances,  whose 
operation,  where  it  is  felt,  prevents  the  improvement  of  the  soil  at  the  hands  of 
its  proprietors:  first,  ignorance;  secondly,  possessions  too  large;  and  thirdly, 
too  much  power  over  the  immediate  cultivators.  The  last  is  by  far  the  most 
important  circumstance;  because  men,  with  very  lew  exceptions,  as  education 
and  government  have  hitherto  moulded  their  minds,  are  more  forcibly  drawn 
by  the  love  of  absolute  power,  than  by  that  of  money,  and  have  a  greater 
pleasure  in  the  prostrate  subjection  of  their  tenants  than  the  increase  of  their 
rents.  When  our  countrymen  draw  theories  from  England,  it  would  be  good  if 
they  understood  England  It  is  not  because  in  England  we  have,  a  landed 
aristocracy,  that  our  agriculture  has  improved,  but  because  the  laws  of  England 

♦  Governor-General's  Minute,  18th  Sept.  1789,  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  472. 
f  Vide  supra,  p.  265* 

X  Seeagoodbook,  Travels  in  France,  by  Arthur  Young,  Esq.  passim* 
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Boos  VI.  afford  to  the  cultivator  protection  against  his  lord  The  immediate  cultivator 
<^T^OmmJ  are  they  who  have  increased  so  wonderfully  the  produce  of  the  land  in  England, 
not  only  without  assistance  from  the  proprietors,  but  often  in  spite  of  them* 
The  proprietors  of  the  land  in  England,  even  to  this  hour,  exhibit  one  «f  the 
strongest  proofs  which  can  be  adduced,  of  the  ascendancy  which  is  exercised  by 
the  love  of  domination  over  the  love  erf  improvement  and  of  wealth.  No 
principle  is  more  thoroughly  established,  and  indeed  more  universally  admitted, 
than  that  the  grant  of  leases,  and  leases  of  a  long  duration,  to  the  immediate 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  are  essential  to  all  spirited  and  large  improvement  But 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil  in  England  complain,  that  leases  render  their  tenantry 
too  independent  of  them ;  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  land  of  England 
is  cultivated  on  tenure  at  wiB.  If  the  gentlemen  of  England  will  sacrifice 
improvement  to  the  petty  portion  of  arbitrary  power  which  the  laws  of  England 
allow  them  to  exercise  over  tenants  at  will ;  what  must  we  not  expect  from  the 
Zemindars  of  Hindustan,  with  minds  nurtured  to  habits  of  oppression,  when  it 
is  referred  to  themselves  whether  they  shall,  or  shall  not,  have  power  over  the 
miserable  ryots,  to  whom  the  law  is  too  imperfect  to  yield  any  protection  ?  It 
Is  the  interest  of  permanent  governments  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  their 
people,  because  the  prosperity  of  the  people  is  the  prosperity  of  government 
But  the  prosperity  of  the  people  depends  entirely  upon  their  freedom.  What 
government,  on  this  account,  have  ever  promoted  freedom?  The  propensity  of 
the  Zemindars  was,  to  regard  themselves  as  petty  sovereigns. 

The  effect  of  ignorance,  with  respect  to  improvement,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
illustration.  But  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  operates  with  peculiar  efficacy  in 
augmenting  the  force  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  causes  by  which  the  proprietors 
of  land  are  made  to  prevent  improvement  The  love  of  domination  has  always 
the  greatest  sway  in  the  most  ignorant  Btate  of  the  human  mind. 

The  effect  of  large  possessions  in  preventing  those  efforts  and  sacrifices,  on 
which  improvement  depends,  deserved  of  the  Indian  legislators  profound  consi- 
deration. It  cannot  escape  the  feeblest  powers  of  reflection,  that  the  man  who 
already  enjoys  a  vast  accumulation  of  wealth  must  regard,  with  comparative 
indifference,  small  acquisitions ;  and  that  the  prospect  of  increasing  his  great 
revenue,  by  slowly  adding  the  painful  results  of  improvement,  cannot  operate 
very  powerfully  upon  his  mind.  It  is  the  man  of  small  possessions  who  feeb 
most  sensibly  the  benefit  of  petty  accessions ;  and  is  stimulated  the  most  power- 
fully to  use  the  means  of  procuring  them.  It  is  on  the  immediate  cultivator, 
wherever  the  benefit  of  his  improvements  is  allowed  to  devolve  in  fiill  upon 
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himself  that  the  motives  to  improvement  operate  with  the  greatest  force.    That  Csab.  Y* 
benefit,  however,  cannot  devolve  upon  him  in  full,  unless  he  is  the  proprietor  as  V— T^C*^ 
well  as  the  cultivator  of  his  fields ;  and  henoe,  in  part,  the  backwardness  pf  agricul- 
ture in  some  of  the  most  civilized  portions  of  the  globe. 

There  was  an  opportunity  in  India,  to  which  the  history  of  the  world  present?  A  fine  oppor- 
not  a  parallel.  Next  after  the  sovereign,  the  immediate  cultivators  had,  by  far* tum  y  °* 
the  greatest  portion  of  interest  in  the  soil :  For  the  rights  (such  as  they  were)  of 
the  Zemindars,  a  complete  compensation  might  have  easily  been  made:  The 
generous  resolution  was  .adopted  of  sacrificing  to  the  improvement  of  the  country* ' 
the  proprietory  rights  ef  the  sovereign :  The  motives  to  improvement  which 
property  gives,  and  of  which  the  power  was  so  justly  appreciated,  might  bam 
been  bestowed  upon  those  upon  whom  they  would  have  operated  with  a  force 
incomparably  greater  than,  that  with  which  they  could  operate  upon  any  other 
class  of  men;  they  might  have  been  bestowed  upon  those  from  whom  alone,  in 
every  country,  the  principal  improvements  in  agriculture  must  be  derived,  th* 
immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil :  And  a  measure,  worthy  to  be  ranked  among 
tiie  noblest  that  ever  were  taken  lor  the  improvement  of  any  country,  might  have 
helped  to  compensate  the  people  of  India,  for  the  miseries  of  that  miqgoveroment 
whkh  they  had  so  long  endured, — But  the  legislators  were  English  aristocrats; 
and  aristocratical  prejudices  prevailed. 

Instructions  for  the  settlement  were  issued  in  Bengal  towards  the  end  of  1789,  The  new  set- 
and  for  the  province  of  Bahar  in  the  following  year.    A  complete  code  of  regula-  V\^^T 
tkme  was  promulgated  far  the  new  system  in  November,  1791.    And  the  land  j|^£^ 
revenue  realized  in  that  year  from  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  together  with 
Benares,   amounted  to  8,02,54,5ft?  sicca  rupees,  or  3*509,530/.    It  was  nc* 
however,  before  the  year  1793,  that  the  decennial  settlement  was  executed  in 
every  district ;  and  the  completion  of  the  measure  announced.    So  perfectly  did 
the  ideas  of  the  government  at  home  amalgamate  with  the  ideas  of  the  Governor- 
General,  that  in  the  early  part  of  that  veiy  year,  and  before  the  plan  was  fuHy 
carried  into  execution,  authority  arrived  in  India  for  bestowing  upon  it  the 
intended  permanence  by  immediate  proclamation. 

Beside  the  land  revenue,  some  other  duties  were  levied  in  India,  which  ware  The  Sayer 
all  generally  included  under  the  denomination  of  Sayer  ;  and  consisted,  chiefly,  \^^ 
of  certain  tolls  upon  the  entry  or  transit  of  goods,  by  land  or  water.  These  duties, 
also,  the  Zemindars,  in  their  capacity  of  collectors  of  the  revenue,  had  formerly 
had  in  charge*    To  the  Anglo-Indian  government,  however,  it  appeared,  that  the 
management  of  the  Sayer  duties  hut  ill  accorded  with  the  character  of  *  great 
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Book  VI;  landed  aristocracy,  now  imparted,  or  supposed  to  be  imparted,  to  the  Zemindars. 

^^XT""'  Indention  was  taxed  for  the  discovery  of  another  plan,  by  which  these  duties 
might  be  collected.  Upon  inquiry  it  appeared,  that  the  difficulties  of  the  business 
would  be  very  great.  The  value,  too,  of  the  Sayer  duties  had  never  yet  been 
very  considerable.  It  was  certainly  the  easiest,  and  was  finally  determined  to  be 
the  best  expedient,  to  abolish  them.  The  tax  on  spirituous  liquors,  from  moral 
rather  than  fiscal  motives,  was  alone  reserved. 

The  monopoly  The  taxes  of  Bengal  were  thus  included,  with  hardly  any  exception,  in  one 
grand  impost,  that  upon  the  land.  The  government,  however,  added  to  its 
income,  by  the  resource  of  monopoly.  There  are  but  two  articles  of  luxury,  of 
which  there  is  any  considerable  consumption  in  India;  salt,  and  opium.  Under 
the  native  governments,  the  monopoly  of  salt  had  usually  been  sold.  It  has  been 
already  stated  in  what  manner  the  servants  of  the  Company  endeavoured,  at  an 
early  period  of  its  territorial  history,  to  appropriate  the  benefits  of  this  monopoly ; 
and  at  what  period  the  Company  itself  thought  proper  to  become  the  monopolist. 
From  the  period  of  the  assumption  of  the  monopoly  till  the  year  1780,  it  had 
been  usual  to  dispose  of  the  manufactories  in  farm,  on  leases  of  five  years.  In 
that  year  Mr.  Hastings  abolished  the  system  of  farming,  and  placed  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt  in  the  hands  of  government.  Servants  of  the  Company  were 
appointed  to  conduct  the  business,  in  the  capacity  of  agents ;  and  the  price  was 
annually  fixed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  With  this  arrangement 
Lord  Cornwallis  no  further  interfered  than  by  an  alteration  in  the  mode  *of  sale, 
and  some  rules  to  protect  the  workmen.  Instead  of  fixing  a  price,  the  commo- 
dity was  to  be  sold  in  small  lots  by  public  auction.  And  as  cruelties  were  prac- 
tised upon  the  salt-makers,  in  confining  them  to  the  salt-works,  and  they  were 
subject  to  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  natives  employed  as  subordinate  agents, 
certain  measures  were  taken  for  the  prevention  of  those  evils.  The  salt  monopoly 
produced,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  administration,  the  sum  of 
40,00,500  sicca  rupees,  or  464,060/.  It  has  been  gradually  worked  up  to  the 
rate  of  1,860,180/.  the  sum  which  it  produced  on  the  average  of  three  years 
preceding  1810.  How  much  of  this  arises  from  increased  consumption ;  how 
much  from  the  severity  of  augmented  price,  will  appear  hereafter. 

The  monopoly  The  monopoly  of  opium,  like  that  of  salt,  the  Mogul  government  uniformly 
sold.  In  this  branch  of  business,  the  Company's  government  did  not  depart  from 
the  practice  of  its  predecessors.  The  contract  was  disposed  of  by  private  bargain 
and  special  favour  till  the  year  1785;  when  it  was  exposed  to  public  competition, 
and  consigned  to  the  highest  bidder.    Regulations  were  at  the  same  time  made 
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for  protecting  the  ryots  from  the  compulsion,  which  it  had  been  usual  to  exercise  Chap.  V. 
upon  them,  to  cultivate  this  article  at  the  contractor's  price.  It  was  the  interest  ^"T^CT"^ 
of  government,  when  government  became  the  monopolist,  to  pay  to  the  ryot,  as 
grower,  the  lowest  possible  price.  To  effect  this  object,  a  rate  was  declared,  aft 
which  the  ryot  was  compelled  to  furnish  the  commodity.  ,  Lord  Cornwallis  com* 
plained,  that  the  regulations  which  had  been  formed  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
this  oppressive  system,  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  their  end ;  and  he  added, 
or  substituted,  others,  of  which  the  beneficial  effects  were  not  much  superior. 
One  peculiarity  it  is  useful  to  remark.  When  the  East  India  Company  became 
the  sovereign,  it  was  not  only  the  seller  of  the  monopoly,  but  it  was  the  principal 
buyer,  too,  from  its  own  contractor.  As  the  government  fixed  the  price,  at  which 
the  contractor  was  to  pay  for  the  opium  to  the  grower;  so  it  fixed  the  price,  at 
which  the  contractor  was  to  sell  it  to  the  Company.  The  price,  at  which  the 
Company  bound  the  contractor  to  furnish  it  with  opium,  was  less  than  the  price, 
at  which  it  bound  him  to  pay  for  it  to  the  grower.  "  Though  the  result,"  say 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1810,  "  will  sufficiently 
demonstrate  the  erroneous  tendency  of  these  contracts,  yet  the  mistakes  commit- 
ted in  them  were  not  discovered  soon."  *  They  were  not  seen  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.   He  continued  the  system. 

Beside  the  changes  in  the  financial,  Lord  Cornwallis  meditated  important  Reforms  in 
changes,  in  the  judicial  department  of  government.  For  that  part  of  the  judicial J 
business  which  regards  the  civil,  as  distinct  from  the  penal  branch  of  law,  the 
rulers  in  England,  free,  as  they  boasted,  from  the  influence  of  "  abstract  theories,"  f 
made,  by  their  orders  of  1786,  a  combination  of  the  business  of  judicature  with  the 
"business  of  finance ;  a  mixture  of  the  character  of  the  tax-gatherer  with  that  of 
the  judge.  In  each  district,  the  same  man  was  collector  of  the  revenue,  judge  of 
the  Duannee  Adaulut,  and  moreover  head  of  the  police.  Of  two  such  offices  as 
those  of  collector  and  judge,  lodged  in  the  same  hands,  it  was  notorious  that 
the  one  had  a  very  strong  tendency  to  produce  a  sacrifice  of  the  duties  of  the  other. 
As  a  security  against  that  great  and  glaring  evil,  the  rulers  of  1786  prescribed, 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  collectors,  in  their  financial  department,  and  in  their 
judicial  and  magisterial  departments,  should  be  kept  separate  and  distinct.  Upon 
experience,  Lord  Cornwallis  did  not  think,  that  this  grand  expedient  was  altogether 

*  Fifth  Report,  p.  25. 

f  It  may  be  remarked  with  pleasure,  as  a  sign  of  progressive  improvement,  that  the  Select 
Committee  in  1810,  have  twice,  in  their  Fifth  Report,  held  forth  this  boast  about  abstract  theories, 
as  an  object  of  contempt. 
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Book  VI.  adequate  to  the  ead  which  it  was  ctotftwed  and  provided  to  secure.  In  a  minute, 
v*~— v— ^  dated  the  11th  of  February,  1793,*  he  stated  that,  under  this  system,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  natives  depended  solely  upon  the  character  of  the  individual  who 
was  sent  to  govern  them.  Where  the  collector  was  a  man  of  humanity  amd 
justice,  the  people,  as  under  the  worst  government  on  earth,  would  no  doubt  be 
protected.  But  as  often  as  it  should  happen  that  the  collector  was  a  man  of 
another  character,  the  people  were  exposed  to  the  greatest  injustice.  If  the 
collector  was  oppressive,  he  himself  was  his  own  judge.  If  he  decided  iraqca- 
tottsfty,  wherelay  the  appeal?  to  another  class  of  revenue  officers,  whose  feefings 
could  not  be  regarded  as  impartial;  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  as  Sadder 
Duannee  Adauhit :  a  tribunal  at  such  a  distance  that  few  indeed  of  the  natives 
could  endure  the  expense  of  an  appeal.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  the 
financial  and  judicial  functions  should  be  disjoined ;  and  the  following  reasons  tat 
that  important  measure  were  published  to  the  country :  "  That  while  the  collec- 
tors of  the  revenue  preside  in  the  courts  of  Mha(  Adauhit  as  judges,  and  aft 
appeal  fies  from  their  decisions  to  Hie  Board  of  Revenue,  and  from  the  decrees 
°f  that  Board  to  the  Governor-General  m  Council  in  the  revenue  department ; 
the  proprietors  can  never  consider  the  privileges  which  have  been  conferred  upon 
them  as  secure ;  That  exclusive  of  the  objections  arising  to  these  courts*  from 
their  irregular,  summary,  and  often  ev-parte  proceedings,  and  from  the  col- 
lectors being  obliged  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  functions  when- 
ever they  interfere  with  their  financial  duties ;  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  regulations 
for  assessing  and  collecting  the  public  revenue  are  infringed,  the  revenue  officers 
themselves  must  be  the  aggressors  ;  and  that  individuals  who  have  been  aggrieved 
by  them  in  one  capacity  can  never  hope  to  obtain  redress  from  them  in  another : 
That  their  financial  occupations  equally  disqualify  them  from  administering  the 
laws  between  the  proprietors  of  land  and  their  tenants :  That  other  security 
must,  therefore,  be  given  to  landed  property  and  to  the  rights  attached  to  it 
before  the  desired  improvements  in  agriculture  can  be  expected  to  be  effected."  f 
New  scheme  With  a  view  to  improve  upon  this  plan  of  administering  justice,  Lord  Com- 
iSSdS  ^a1118  devised  mA  established  the  following  scherfe.  In  each  district^  that  is, 
civil  law.  fo  t|je  language  0f  the  country,  each  Zillah,  and  in  each  of  the  considerable 
towns  or  cities,  a  Zillah,  or  city,  court,  was  established.  One  of  the  Company's 
servants,  higher  in  rank  than  the  collector,  was  the  judge.     To  this  judge  was 

*  Appendix  No.  9  (A)  to  Second  Report  of  Select  Committee,  1810. 
t  Preamble  to  Regulation  II.  of  1793. 
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appointed  a  register,  and  one  or  more  assistants  from  among  the  junior  servants  of  Chap.  V. 
the  Company.   Each  court  was  provided  with  a  native,  duly  qualified  to  expound  ^TiJC"^ 
the  Hindu  or  Mahomedan  law,  in  cases  which  turned  upon  any  of  these  several 
codes.     And  all  descriptions  of  persons  within  the  local  administration  of  the 
tribunal,  except  British  subjects  amenable  to  the  Supreme  Court,  were  rendered 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 

To  obviate  the  danger  of  arrears  in  decision,  from  the  arrival  of  too  many 
causes  to  decide,  the  judge  was  authorized  to  refer  to  his  register,  under  an  appeal 
to  himself,  all  suits  in  which  the  litigated  property  was  not  of  considerable 
amount.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  register  was  extended  at  first  to  SOO  rupees, 
and  afterwards  even  to  sums  of  a  higher  amount.  For  determining,  in  suits 
regarding  personal  property,  from  the  value  of  50  rupees  downwards,  native  com- 
missioners were  appointed ;  and  of  these  tribunals  several,  at  convenient  distances, 
were  established  in  every  Zillah.  They  were  allowed  no  salary  or  establishment, 
but  received  as  remuneration  a  fee  of  one  ana  per  rupee,  or  a  commission  of 
somewhat  more  than  six  per  cent,  upon  all  sums  litigated  before  them.  They 
acted  the  part  of  arbitrators  ;  and  their  mode  of  procedure  was  summary,  that 
of  simple  rational  inquiry,  not  distorted  into  a  labyrinth  by  technical  forms. 
From  their  decision  an  appeal  might  be  carried  to  the  Zillah  Court.  And  upon 
these  appeals,  as  well  as  those  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  register,  the  decision 
of  the  Zillah  Court  was  final,  excepting  in  one  set  of  cases;  namely,  those  re- 
garding the  species  of  property  called  in  English  law  real  property,  and  of  those 
cases  in  only  that  part  in  which  the  decision  of  the  inferior  court  was  reversed. 

Such  was  the  establishment  for  primary  jurisdiction,  or  decision  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  civil  department  of  judicature.  A  new  provision  was  also 
devised  for  the  second  and  ultimate  decision,  in  case  of  appeal.  The  Board  of 
Revenue,  or  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  had  previously  exercised  the  powers 
of  appellate  jurisdiction.    But  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  their  having  too  , 

much  to  do,  it  had  been  provided  (as  if  unjust  decision  on  small  sums  could 
never  happen),  that  no  appeal  should  be  made  to  them,  unless  the  property  in 
dispute  amounted  to  the  value  of  1000  sicca  rupees.  By  experience  it  was  found, 
that  amongtheindigent  natives  very  few  suits  arosefor  sums  so  large  as  lOOOrupees. 
From  that  security  for  justice,  therefore,  which  is  constituted  by  the  power  of 
appeal,  the  natives  in  point  of  fact,  were  almost  wholly  excluded :  and,  indeed, 
had  the  limits  of  appeal  been  enlarged;  the  expense  of  repairing  to  Calcutta 
would  in  most  cases  have  rendered  the  exclusion  equally  complete. 

Regarding  this  as  an  evil,  Lord  Cornwallis  established  four  tribunals  of  appeal ; 
vol.  in.  2  O 
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Book  VI.  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  one  at  the  city  of  Patna,  one  at  Dacca,  and  a 
fourth  at  MoorshedabacL  They  were  constituted  in  the  following  manner. 
Three  judges,  chosen  from  the  civil  department  of  the  Company's  service,  and 
distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  first,  second,  and  third ;  a  register,  with  one 
or  more  assistants  from  the  junior  branch  of  the  European  servants ;  and  three 
expounders  of  the  native  law,  a  Cauzee,  a  Mooftee,  and  a  Pundit,  formed  the 
establishment'  of  each  court.  The  privilege  of  appeal  was  stall  confined  to  sums 
of  a  given  though  reduced  amount ;  and  by  subsequent  regulations  a  more  humane 
and  rational  policy  was  adopted,  an  appeal  being  allowed  from  every  primary 
decision  of  the  Zillah  Courts.  Even  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Zillah 
Courts  might  be  reviewed  by  this  Superior  Court  of  appeal,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Provincial  Court,  in  those  cases  in  which  it  saw  occasion  to 
interpose.  It  was  also,  in  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  empowered  to 
take  fresh  evidence ;  or,  for  the  sake  of  receiving  fresh  evidence,  to  send  back  the 
cause  to  the  original  court 

Another,  a  higher,  a  third  stage  of  jurisdiction,  was  erected.  A  tribunal 
^entitled  the  Court  of  Sudder  Duannee  Adaulut,  was  still  set  up  at  Calcutta* 
It  was  composed  of  the  Governor  General,  and  the  members  of  the  superior 
council,  assisted  by  the  Cauzy  ul  Cauzaut,  or  head  cauzy,  two  moofties,  two 
pundite,  a  register  and  assistants.  They  received  appeals  from  the  Provincial 
Courts,  or  courts  of  primary  appeal;  at  first  for  sums  of  1000  rupees.  At  this 
amount,  however,  appeals  were  numerous :  Decision  on  so  many  was  laborious 
to  the  Governor-General  and  Council,  The  number  of  appeals  was,  at  any  rate, 
no  proof  of  the  want  of  need  for  the  privilege  of  appeal:  What  was  the  remedy? 
To  raise  the  sum  on  which  appeal  was  admitted :  that  is,  deny  the  privilege  to 
the  poorest  class.*  By  act  21  Geo.  III.  c.  70,  sect.  21,  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
King  in  Council  for  all  sums  exceeding  50,000  rupees. 
a  form  of  Among  the  other  prejudices  of  those  who  at  this  time  legislated  in  India  with 

*  It  may  appear  to  be  ludicrous ;  but  as  a  far  better  expedient  than  this,  I  should  very  seriously 
recommend  the  determination  of  the  matter  by  lot.  Suppose  the  Court  can  find  time  to  decide 
upon  twenty  appeals  in  a  month,  and  that  sixty  arrive.  By  cutting  off  the  forty  in  which  the 
amount  of  property  is  least,  you  make  it  visible  to  the  inferior  judge  in  what  cases  he  may  commit 
iniquity,  free  from  that  check  which  the  prospect  of  appeal  imposes.  Reject  the  forty,  by  lot, 
and  as  the  inferior  judge  can  never  know,  on  which  of  his  decisions  the  review  of  the  Superior 
Court  will  attach,  the  check  is,  with  some  degree  at  least  of  efficiency,  spread  over  the  whole  of 
his  decisions.  At  any  rate  tho  suitors  are  treated  impartially,  and  the  interest  of  tho9e  with  the 
small  lots  of  property  is  not  sacrificed,  as,  according  to  all  systems  of  law,  that  ever  yet  have 
had  any  existence*  it  has  been  very  generally  sacrificed,  to  the  interest  of  those  with  the  large* 
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so  much  of  good  intention  for  the  people  of  Hindustan,  were  the  prejudices    Chap.  V. 
which  owe  their  birth  to  the  interests,  and  hence  to  the  instructions  of  lawyers-  ^^^ 
Of  these  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  most  mischievous,  that,  to  render  procedure, 
judicial  proceedings  intricate  by  the  multiplication  of  technical  forms;  the  rigid  „^fc^ 
exaction  of  a  great  number  of  nice,  obscure,  pedantic,  and  puzzling  rites  and  JJJjjJJ  P*~ 
ceremonies,  tends  to  further  the  ends  of  justice.    This  unhappy  instrument  of 
justice  was  not  forgotten  in  the  present  reforms.    To  courts  of  law,  provided  for 
a  people,  among  whom  justice  had  always  been  distributed  in  the  method  of 
simple  and  rational  inquiry,  was  prescribed  a  course  of  procedure  loaded  with 
minute  formalities ;  rendered  unintelligible,  tedious,  and  expensive,  by  technical 
devices.    Of  the  intricacy  and  obscurity  thus  intentionally  created,  one  effect  was 
immediately  seen  ;  that  the  candidates  for  justice  could  no  Jonger  plead  their  own 
causes ;  that  no  one  could  undertake  to  present  a  cause  to  the  mind  of  the 
judge  according  to  the  nicety  of  the  prescribed  and  intricate  forms,  unless  he 
belonged  to  a  class  of  men  who  made  it  then*  trade  to  remember  and  observe 
them.    The  necessity  of  an  establishment  of  hired  advocates ;  in  Indian  phrase 
vakeels,  a  word  of  very  general  application,  meaning  almost  any  man  who  is 
employed  on  any  occasion  to  speak  and  act  for  another;  was  therefore  acknow- 
ledged.   A  system  of  rules  was  prescribed  for  the  formation  and  government  of 
*  body  of  native  pleaders ;  to  whom  pay  was  provided  by  a  small  retaining  fee, 
and  a  per  centage  on  the  amount  of  the  litigated  property.    From  this  one  in- 
convenience immediately  flowed ;  an  inconvenience  from  which  the  establishment 
of  mercenary  pleaders  has  never  yet  been  freed,  but  which  by  this  regulation 
was  carried  up  to  its  greatest  height,  and  there  made  secure  from  descent; 
That  the  class  of  causes  which  is  infinitely  the  most  important  of  all,  could  not 
Bail  to  be  treated  with  comparative  neglect,  and  to  sustain  a  proportionate  failure 
of  justice. 

In  one  important  particular,  common  sense,  and  pure  intention  guided  the  Judges'  feet 
present  ruler  into  the  good  path,  wherein  his  successors  woefully  had  not  the  pr° 
wisdom  to  follow  him.  When  the  Company  abolished  the  choute,  or  exaction 
for  the  judge  of  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the  litigated  property, 
they  established  in  Keu  of  it  what  was  called  an  institution  fee,  or  a  sum  to  be 
paid  upon  the  commencement  of  a  suit  Any  obstruction  to  the  demand  for 
justice,  Lord  Cornwallis  treated  as  an  evil  *,  and  appears  to  have  had  some  per- 
ception, more  or  less  dear,  of  the  important  truth,  that  where  there  is  not  cheap 
justice,  there  is  no  justice.  He  abolished  the  impost  upon  the  commencement 
of  a  suit ;  prohibited  all  fees  of  court ;  and  restricted'  the  expense  of  justice  to 
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Book  VI.  the  remuneration  of  the  pleader,  and  the  necessary  conveyance  and  maintenance  of 

■^T^T^  witnesses.    With  regard  to  the  judges,  he  emphatically  insisted  upon  their  being 

paid  entirely  and  exclusively  by  salary,  "  without  receiving  any  kind  of  per^ 

quisite  whatever :  "  *  And  he  who  understands  the  injuries  which  justice  has  sua* 

tauied,  and  yet  continues  to  sustain,  for  the  benefit  of  judges9  foes,  will  appreciate 

the  gratitude  which  for  this  determination,  if  for  nothing  else,  he  deserves  from 

mankind. 

New  scheme       Such  was  the  provision  made  by  Lord  Cornwallis  for  the  civil  department  of 

ioTepai    judicature :  He  was  not  less  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  substantial 

SfdrfSw.    reforms  in  the  penal. 

Lord  Com-         In  his  address  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  under  date  the  17th  of  November, 
nionofthe      1790,  he  said ;  "  Your  possessions  in  this  country  cannot  t>e  said  to  be  well 
state  of  law;   gftvernejf  noP  fa  lives  and  property  of  your  subjects  to  be  secure,  until  the 
shocking  abuses,  and  the  wretched  administration  of  justice  in  the  foujedarry 
department,  can  be  corrected.    Anxious  as  I  have  been,  to  supply  a  speedy 
remedy,  to  evils,  so  disgraceful  to  government,  so  ruinous  to  commerce,  and 
indeed  destructive  to  all  civil  society,  it  has  still  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  import- 
ant as  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  act  with  great  circumspection.    But  I  am 
so  strongly  incited  by  motives  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  regard  to  the  pubKc 
interest,  to  establish,  as  early  as  possible,  an  improved  system  for  the  admini- 
stration of  criminal  justice,  that  I  shall  use  every  exertion  in  my  power  to  effect 
it,  before  my  embarkation  for  Madras."  f 
And  of  govern-     When  the  opinions,  which  Lord  Cornwallis  expressed  of  the  different  depart* 
neat  m  India,  ^^jg  0f  ^fae  Indian  government,  at  the  time  when  he  undertook  his  reforms,  are 
brought  together,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  conceive  a  people  suffering  more  intensely 

•  See  his  address  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  the  2d  of  August,  1789,  printed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  8th  of  March,  1790. 

•  t  Letter  from  Lord  Cornwallis  to  die  Court  of  Directors,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House 
#f  Commons,  16th  May,  1791.  He  had,  in  a  preceding  letter,  dated  the-  2d  of  August,  1789, 
expressed  himself  in  similar  language.  "  The  system  for  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
has  long  attracted  my  serious  attention,  and  is  in  my  opinion  in  a  most  exceptionable  state.— I 
feel  myself  called  upon,  by  the  principles  of  humanity,  and  a  regard  for  the  honour  and  interest 
of  the  Company,  not  to  leave  this  government,  without  endeavouring  to  take  measures  to  prevent, 
in  future,  on  one  hand,  the  cruel  punishments  of  mutilation,  which  are  frequently  inflicted-  by 
the  Mahomedan  law,  and  on  the  other,  to  restrain  the  spirit  of  corruption  which  so  generally 
prevails  in  native  courts,  and  by  which  wealthy  offenders  are  generally  enabled  to  purchase 
impunity  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  - . .  I  conceive  that  all  regulations  for  the  reform  of  that 
department  would  be  nugatory,  whilst  the  execution  of  them  depends  upon  any  native  whatever.* 
Ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  8th  March,  1790. 
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by  the  vices  of  government*  The  administration  of  justice  through  all  its  depart-  Chap.  V. 
merits,  in  a  state  the  most  pernicious  and  depraved;  the  public  revenue  levied  ^~^£^ 
upon  principles  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  private  property.;  the  people 
sunk  in  poverty  and  wretchedness ;  more  than  one  third  of  the  country  a  desert, 
and  the  rest  hastening  to  desolation :  Such  is  the  picture,  on  the  one  hand: 
Pictures  of  an  unexampled  state  of  prosperity  were,  nevertheless,  the  pictures  held 
forth,  at  this  very  moment,  by  speeches  in  parliament,*  to  the  parliament,  and 
the  nation ;  and  the  flattering  pictures,  as  they  were  the  pictures  of  the  minister, 
governed  the  belief  of  parliament,  and,  through  parliament,  that  of  the  nation,  to 
most  of  whom,  indeed,  the  facts  constituting  the  real  state  of  the  case,  were 
wholly  unknown. 

For  criminal  judicature,  or  jail  delivery,  four  tribunals  were  .erected.  For  Courts  of  cir- 
judges  on  these  tribunals,  the  judges  of  appeal  in  the  four  provincial  courts  were  cm 
appointed,  with  the  same  auxiliaries,,  in  the  shape  of  register,  assistants,  and* 
native  officers,  as  were  appointed  for  them  in  the  civil  courts  of  appeal;  The 
business  of  penal  judicature  was  to  be  performed  by  circuit.  The  jail  deliveries 
at  the  four  principal  cities,  the  seats  of  the  provincial  courts,  were  to  be  held 
every  month ;  those  in  the  district  of  Calcutta  four  times,  and  those  »  the 
retraining  Zillahs  of  the  country  twice  in  the  year.  According  to  the  plan  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  the  judges  erf  each  of  the  four  courts  of  appeal  formed  two 
courts  for  the  circuit :  one,  consisting  of  the  first  judge,  accompanied  by  the 
Register  and  Mooftee ;  and  one,  consisting  of  the  two  remaining  judges,  attended 
by  the  second  assistant  and  the  Cauzee. 

While  the  judges  of  appeal  were  in  this  manner  employed,  the  courts  of  appeal 
were,  unavoidably,  shut  The  inconvenience  of  this  was  soon  very  heavily  felt. 
In  1794,  it  was  ordained,  that  one  of  the  judges  should  remain  to  execute  the 
business  of  the  civil  court ;  while  the  other  two  proceeded  to  hold  the  penal 
courte  by  circuit.  By  an  unhappy  rqle,  however,  of  the  civil  court,  requiring 
that  two  judges  should  be  present  for  decision  upon  appeals,  little  relief  was  by 
this  measure  obtained.  It  was,  therefore,  in  1797  directed  that  two  of  the  judges 
should  remain  for  the  business  of  the  civil  appeal  court,  and  that  only  one  should 
be  spared  for  the  business  of  the  penal  circuit. 

Beside  the  courts  of  circuit,  the  utility  was  still  recognized  of  a  superior 
criminal  tribunal  at.  the  seat  of  government.    As  in  the  case  of  the  Sudder 

•  See  The  Parliamentary  History,  for  the  speeches  on  Indian  affairs  of  the  ministers  in  general, 
more  Especially  those,  of  Mn  Henry  Dundas,  the.  President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
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Book  VI.  Duannee  Adaulut,  it  was  composed  of  the  Governor-General  and  the  Members 
*         of  the  Supreme  Council,  assisted  by  the  head  Cauzee  and  two  Mooftees.    Niza- 
mut  Adaulut,  as  in  the  language  of  the  country,  was  the  name  by  which  this 
high  criminal  court  was  distinguished. 

In  the  performance  of  the  great  penal  branch  of  the  judicial  duties,  the  judges 
of  circuit,  periodically,  repair  to  the  places  which  are  the  seats  of  the  Zillah 
courts,  and  remain  till  they  have  gone  through  the  calendar;  in  other  words, 
have  investigated  evay  charge  which  is  contained  in  the  list  of  charges  pre* 
sented  to  them,  upon  their  arrival.     The  accusation,  with  its  evidence;  the 
defence  with  its  evidence,  or  the  confession  of  the  prisoner  when  he  happens  to 
confess,  axe  heard  before  the  judge,  and  recorded  in  writing.     The  Cauzee,  or 
Mooftee,  who  has  witnessed  the  proceedings,  is  then  required  to  write  at  the 
bottom  of  the  record  the  sentence  which  is  required  by  the  Moslem  law,  and  to 
attest  it  with  his  signature  and  seal.     With  this  decision  it  is  optional  in  the 
judge  to  concur  or  to  disagree.     If  he  disagree,  the  case  is  referred  to  the  Niza- 
mut  Adaulut ;  and  in  all  cases  inferring  the  higher  degrees  of  punishment,  the 
sentence  of  the  itinerant  court  is  not  executed,  till  confirmed  by  that  presiding 
tribunal     A  copy  of  the  record,  with  every  material  paper  delivered  into  court, 
is  transmitted  with  all  convenient  dispatch  to  the  Nizamut  Adaulut,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  stating  the  opinion  of  the  judge  on  the  evidence  adduced. 
Periodical  re-      The  judges  are  required,  on  their  return  from  the  circuit,  to  make  a  report, 
portant  sX    containing  an  account  of  every  thing  which  has  appeared  to  them  to  be  worthy 
Jfrom,th?,llied  °f  *e  BotH*  of  government,  in  the  perfections  or  imperfections  of  the  law ;  in 
judges*  the  condition  of  the  jails;  in  the  management  of  the  prisoners;  and  even  in  the 

moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  always  a  favourable  sign  of  a 
government  to  provide  for  its  own  information  respecting  the  error  erf  its  own 
proceedings,  and  the  means  of  carrying  on  to  perfection  what  is  yet  mingled 
with  defect.  To  require  periodical  reports  from  the  judges,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  known  the  evils  which  remained  without  a  remedy,  is  a  measure  deserving 
no  common  tribute  of  applause.  Were  a  similar  operation  carried  over  the  whole 
field  of  government,  and  made  sufficiently  faithful  and  searching,  the  melioration 
of  governments,  and  with  it  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  would  proceed  With 
a  much  accelerated  pace.  One  consideration,  however,  which  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  hold  constantly  in  view,  has  been  well  suggested  on  this  very 
occasion  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  report  on  the 
affairs  of  India  in  1810.  «  It  is  hardly,"  they  say,  "  to  be  supposed  that  public 
servants,  in  such  a  case,  would  lean  to  the  unfavourable  side ;  or,  without  suffi . 
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cient  foundations  transmit  accounts  which  would  prove  disagreeable  to  the  Chap.  V. 
government  to  receive.    A  communication  of  this  nature  might  be  rather  sus-  ^"TJC""""^ 
pected  of  painting  things  in  colours  pleasing  to  the  government,  with  the  view 
of  bringing  the  writer  into  favourable  notice."*    It  is  a  matter  of  experience, 
that  this  propensity,  in  general,  is  uncommonly  strong.    A  wise  government 
therefore  would  always  take,  with  veiy  considerable  allowance,  the  flattering 
picture  presented  in  the  reports  it  might  receive;  but  in  the  language  of  the 
same  Committee,  "  Would  regard  them  as  worthy  of  particular  consideration,  as 
often  as  defects  are  stated  to  exist,  and  evils  are  represented  to  prevail*  f    How 
opposite  the  ordinary  conduct  of  governments,  how  effectual  the  measures  which 
they  take  to  hear  no  accounts  but  flattering  ones,  to  discountenance  and  deter 
the  suggestion  of  defects,  the  world  is  too  old  to  need  to  be  informed. 
-    Such  was  the  apparatus,  provided  by  Lord  Cornwallis  for  the  administration  An  apparatus 
of  law.    A  correspondent  consideration  ought  to  have  been,  what  was  the  law  Ke  admini- 
which  through  this  machinery  was  to  be  administered.  when^ere*^ 

When  rights  are  considered  as  already  established,  the  object  of  a  body  of  law  *?*  ™£™  te 
is  to  define  and  secure  them.  Among  the  people  of  India  rights  to  a  great  extent 
were  already  established ;  and  there  were  two  systems  df  law  which  respected 
them.  It  was  an  important  question  to  what  degree  those  systems  were  calcu- 
lated to  answer  the  purposes  of  law ;  that  is,  to  mark  out,  by  clear,  precise,  and 
unambiguous  definitions,  what  were  rights,  and  what  the  violations  of  them.  It 
was  a  very  lame  and  defective  provision  for  the  distribution  of  justice,  to  appoint 
a  number  of  persons  for  the  administration  of  law,  if  there  was  no  law,  or  no  , 
tolerably  good  law,  for  them  to  administer.  The  standards  of  Hindu  and  Moslem 
law  by  which,  respectively,  the  rights  of  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  population 
were  to  be  governed,  were  their  sacred  books ;  the  Shasters  and  the  Khoran. 
These  were  just  about  as  well  calculated  for  defining  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
India,  as  the  Bible  would  be  for  defining  those  of  the  people  of  England.  There 
was  by  consequence,  in  India,  nothing  which  in  reality  deserved  the  name  of  law. 
Its  place  was  supplied  by  the  opinions  of  the  Pundits  and  Cauzees,  which  were  liable 
to  all  the  fluctuations,  which  diversity  of  thoughts,  and  the  operation  of  interest, 
were  calculated  to  produce.  Every  thing  was  vague,  every  thing  uncertain,  and 
by  consequence  every  thing  arbitrary.  The  few  points  which  could  be  regarded 
as  in  any  degree  determinate  and  fixed,  covered  a  very  small  portion  of  the  field 
of  law.    In  all  the  rest,  the  judges  and  interpreters  were  at  liberty  to  do  what 

*  Fifth  Report,  p.65.  t  Ibid. 
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Book  VI.  they  pleased ;  that  is,  to  gratify  their  own  interests  and  passions,  at  the  expense 
^^£7^"^  of  the  candidates  for  justice,  to  as  great  a  degree,as  the  ignorance  or  negligence 
df  the  Tilling  power  would  permit.  With  the  law,  in  such  a  situation  as  this,  it 
is  evident,  that  any  thing  like  a  tolerable  administration  of  justice  was  altogether 
impossible.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  the  first  in  point  both  of  order  and  import- 
ance, was  to  have  prepared  a  set  of  exact  definitions  for  the  ascertaining  of  exist- 
ing rights,  and  those  violations  of  them  which  it  is  the  business  of  law  to  pro- 
hibit ;  in  other  words  to  have  drawn  up  a  clear  and  unambiguous  digest  of  the 
law,  in  both  its  departments;  the  prohibitive,  as  well  as  the  creative.  The 
thought  of  rendering  this  great  service  to  justice  and  to  human  nature,  seems 
never  to  have  visited  the  mind  of  the  Governor-General  and  his  advisers.  To 
this  day,  it  has  not  visited  the  mind  of  any  Indian  ruler ;  though  to  provide  an 
expensive  machinery  of  judges  and  courts  without  a  body  of  law,  is  in  point  of 
reason  as  great  an  absurdity,  as  to  provide  an  expensive  apparatus  of  codes  and 
kitchen  utensils,  without  any  victuals  to  cook.  Is  it  a  wonder,  that  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  in  India  should  still  be  a  disgrace  to  a  government  conducted 
by  the  hands  of  a  civilized  people  ? 
Irrational  no-  The  irrational  notion  appears  to  have  established  itself  in  the  minds  of  most 
u^hmenonthe Englishmen,  that  courts,  or  tribunals,  are  also  law;  and  that  when  you  have 
subject  of  law.  established  tribunals,  you  have  not  merely  provided  an  instrument  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  law,  if  any  law  exists ;  but  that  you  have  provided  law  itself. 
Nothing,  it  must  be  owned,  was  ever  better  calculated  for  generating  so  absurd 
an  opinion,  than  the  state  of  law  in  England,  and  the  efforts  of  English  lawyers, 
whose  interests  it  eminently  promotes.  In  England,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
sound,  the  courts  have  been  at  once  tribunals,  and  law.  In  England,  as  in 
India,  the  courts  were  originally  set  up  without  law.  What  they  did  was  to 
make  law  for  themselves.  And  in  that  deplorable  condition  the  business  of  law 
in  England  remains  to  this  present  hour.  The  greater  part  of  the  rights  of 
Englishmen  depend  upon  nothing  better  than  unwritten,  undefined  law,,  what 
is  generally  named  common  law;  that  is,  any  thing  which  the  judges  choose  to 
call  law,  under  no  other  restriction  than  certain  notions,  to  a  great  degree 
arbitrary,  of  what  has  been  done  by  other  judges  before  them.  Englishmen  in 
general  have  no  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  they  lie  under  a  despotic 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  judges ;  and  how  deeply  it  concerns  them  to  see  that 
j  despotic  power  taken  away. 

I  It  is  remarkable,  notwithstanding,  that  Lord  Cornwallis  has  expressed  very 

strongly,  both  by  words  and  example,  the  great  utility,  or  rather  absolute 
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necessity,  if  the  ends  of  justice  are  the  ends  in  view,  that  every  law  should  be   Chap.  V, 
fixed,  by  written,  permanent  expressions ;  and,  what  is  more,  that  it  should  be       179s 
accompanied  by  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  grounded.     In  the  preamble  to  one 
of  his  enactments,  he  said ;  "  It  is  essential  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  British 
in  Bengal,  That  all  regulations,  which  may  be  passed  by  government,  affecting, 
in  any  respects,  the  rights,  persons,  or  property  of  their  sutyects,  should  he 
formed  into  a  regular  code ;  and  printed,  with  translations  in  the  country  lan- 
guages :  That  the  grounds,  on  which  each  regulation  may  be  enacted,  should 
be  prefixed  to  it :  And  that  the  courts  of  justice  should  be  bound  to  regulate 
their  decisions  by  the  rules  and  ordinances  which  those  regulations  may  contain." 
If  all  this  is  of  so  much  importance,  in  the  case  of  regulations  for  only  the  modes 
of  administering  law ;  what  must  it  not  be  for  the  matter  of  law  itself?  And 
what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  state  of  legislation,  in  India,  and  in  Great  Britain 
the  people,  of  both  of  which  are  still  deprived  of  such  an  advantage ;  "  essential 
to  their  prosperity  ? " — "  A  code   of  regulations^   continues    the    preamble, 
"  framed  upon  the  above  principles,  would  enable  individuals  to  render  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  laws,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  speedy  redress 
against  every  infringement  of  them :  The  courts  of  justice  would  be  able  to 
apply  the  regulations,  according  to  their  true  intent:  Future  administrations 
would  have  the  means  of  judging  how  far  the  regulations,  had  been  productive 
of  the  desired  effect,  and,  when  necessary,  of  altering  them,  as  experience  might 
direct : :  And  the  causes  of  future  prosperity  or  decline  would  always  be  traceable 
in  the  code  to  their  source."  *     The  gratitude  of  mankind  is  due  to  a  govern* 
ment,  which,  thus  solemnly,  promulgated  to  the  world  the  beneficent  creed ;  That 
it  is  only  by  a  code,  that  is,  laws  existing  in  a  given  form  of  words,  that  the 
people  can  know  the  laws,  or  receive  protection  from  them :  That  it  is  only  by 
means  of  a  code,  that  courts  of  justice  will  apply  the  laws  according  to  their  true 
intent :  That  the  defects  of  all  ordinances  of  law  ought  to  be  experimentally 
traced;  and  corrected  whensoever  known:  And,  that  the  causes  of  the  decline 
or  prosperity  of  nations  may  always  be  found,  as  at  their  source,  in  the  state 
of  the  laws :  Than  which,  opinions  more  important  to  the  interests  of  human 
beings  never  were  emitted  from  human  lips. 

By  the  reforms  of  Lord  CornwaHis  however,  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
instruments  of  judicature,  no  alterations  were  made  in  the  state  of  the  law, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  mutilations,  and  some  other  cruelties  in  the  native  modes: 

*  Preamble  to  Regulation  xli.  of  179S. 
TOL.  III.  2  P 
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Book  VI.   of  punishing,  and  certain  modes,  very  liable  to  abuse,  of  enforcing  payment  of 
^— v— ^  debt,  were  taken  away ;  no  coercion  for  the  recovery  of  debt,  evfcn  in  the  case 

of  the  revenue,  being  allowed,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  courts  of  law. 
A  new  scheme      Beside  the  dispensation  of  justice,  in  deciding  upon  rights,  and  in  punishing 
0  po^ce*       wrongs,  the  protection  of  society  requires  that  provision,  afc  effectual  as  possi- 
.  hie,  should  be  made,  for  preventing  evil ;  for  checking  crimes,  in  the  act  of  com- 
mission; and  ensuring  the  persons  of  offenders  for  justice.    -The  system  of  opera- 
tions and  powers,  destined  for  the  performance  of  this  class  of  services,  goes,  in 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  by  the  unappropriate  name  of  police. 

The  native  system  of  police,  the  powers  of  which,,  in  the  arbitrary  state, 
were  confided  to  the  Zemindars  with  their  armed  followers,  in  the  country; 
and  to  a  set  of  officers,  called  Cutwals,  with  armed  followers,  in  cities ;  was 
abolished.  From  both  these  sets  of  officers  all  powers  were  taken  away. 
Instead  of  the  previous  expedients,  the  judges  of  the  Zillah  courts  were  vested, 
in  quality  of  magistrates,  with  powers  of  apprehending  and  examining  all  offend- 
ers. On  slight  offences,  importing  a  trivial  punishment,  they  might  pass  and 
execute  sentence :  in  other  cases,  it  was  their  business  to  secure  the  supposed 
.  delinquent  for  trial  in  the  court  of  circuit,  and  that,  either  by  committing,  or 
holding  him  to  bail,  as  the  gravity  of  the  case  might  seem  to  require.  Each 
Zillah  was  divided  into  districts  of  ten  coss,  or  twenty  miles  square ;  and  in 
each  of  these  districts  the  judge  was  to  establish  a  darogah,  or  constable,  with 
a  train  of  armed  men,  selected  by  himself.  The  darogah  was  empowered  to 
apprehend  on  a  written  charge,  and  to  take  security,  in  the  case  of  a  bailable 
offence,  for  appearance  before  the  magistrate.  The  cities  of  Dacca,  Patna, 
and  Moorshedabad  were  divided  into  wards,  each  of  which  was  guarded  by  a 
darogah  and  his  party,  all  under  the  ultimate  superintendence  of  the  magistrate, 
but  subject  immediately  to  the  management  of  a  head  darogah  of  the  city,  who 
received  the  old  name  of  Cutwal,  and  to  whom  the  regulation  of  the  market 
w;as  consigned. 

The  magistrate  was  commanded  to  present  to  the  Nizamut  Adaulut,  a 
report,  at  the  end  of  every  month,  embracing  the  following  particulars: 
1.  Persons  apprehended,  with  name,  date  of  charge,  order  for  punishment, 
commitment  for  trial,  release;  2.  Casualties  in  regard  to  prisoners,  by  death, 
and  removals ;  3.  Sentences  in  the  court  of  circuit ;  4.  Trials  under  reference  to 
the  Nizamut  Adaulut;  5.  Sentences  received  from  the  Nizamut  Adaulut: 
Every  six  months  he  was  to  transmit  to  the  same  authority  a  report  of  all 
convicts  under  confinement :  And  by  a  subsequent  regulation  he  was  every  year 
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to  present  two  additional  reports ;  one,  of  all  criminal  cases  depending  before    Chap.  V. 
him ;  and  another,  of  the  material  circumstances  of  all  the  robberies  and  higher  y*~72ZT~/ 
crimes  committed,  during  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  within  the  Zillah  to 
which  he  belonged* 

*  Aa  authorities  for  the  account  of  these  institution*,  see  the  Code  of  Regulations,  published 
in  179S,  and  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  in  1810. 
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CHAP.  VL 

Result  of  Lord  Cormvalliss  Financial  and  Judicial  Reforms. 

Book  VI.  Of  the  regulations,  constituting  this  great  revolution  in  the  government  of  the 
Indian  people,  the  natural  consequences  were,  within  a  few  years,  pretty  fully 
developed  in  practice ;  and  the  present  is  perhaps  the  occasion  on  which  the 
instructive  picture  of  them  can  with  most  advantage  be  presented  to  view.  The 
trespass  upon  chronological  order,  in  the  case  of  events  which  scarcely  fell  into 
the  ordinary  channel  of  narration,  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  advantage 
of  surveying,  in  immediate  sequence,  institutions  and  their  results. 

Effects  of  the     According  to  the  order  in  which  the  institutions  were  considered,  the  conse- 

h^  re"  quences  of  the  new  system  of  finance  come  first  to  be  described.  Its  more 
immediate  object  was,  to  establish  a  landed  aristocracy  in  the  persons  of  the 
Zemindars.  That  project,  whatever  character  may  be  thought  to  belong  to  it, 
has  completely  failed. 

Effects  on  the  In  default  of  payment  of  their  taxes  on  the  part  of  the  Zemindars,  the  secu- 
enuD  rity  reserved  for  government  was,  to  put  up  to  sale  as  much  of  the  land  as 

would  suffice  to  discharge  the  arrears.  And  on  the  important  question,  of  judi- 
cature with  a  multitude  of  technical  forms,  or  judicature  without  a  multitude  of 
technical  forms,  the  Anglo-Indian  government  made  a  curious  exhibition.  They 
had  established  courts  of  law,  and  appointed  for  them  a  numerous  list  of  forms, 
through  which  it  required  much  time  to  pass.  In  their  own  case,  however,  it 
would,  they  perceived,  be  highly  desirable  to  obtain  speedy  justice.  To  obtain 
speedy  justice,  they  saw,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  be  exempted  from 
technical  forms.  To  what  expedient  then  had  they  recourse  ?  To  the  abolition 
of  technical  forms  ?  No,  indeed !  They  made  a  particular  exception  of  their 
own  case.  They  enacted  that,  in  all  suits  for  rent  or  revenue,  the  courts  should 
proceed  by  summary  process ;  nay,  farther,  that  in  such  suits  the  proceedings 
should  be  exempted  from  those  fees  and  expenses  to  which  other  candidates  for 
justice  were  appointed  to  submit.  By  a  high  and  conspicuous  act,  more  ex- 
pressive than  words,  they  declared  that  one  thing  was  conducive,  or  rather 
essential,  to  justice.  They  established,  by  their  legislative  authority,  the  very 
reverse.  On  what  conceivable  principle,  was  speedy  and  unexpensive  justice 
good  for  the  government,  and  not  good  for  the  people?  From  which  of  its 
imaginary  evils  was  it  exempt  in  the  case  of  the  government,  and  not  equally 
so  in  the  case  of  the  people  ?  6 
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With  how  much  inaccuracy  and  ignorance  the  measure  had  been  taken  of  the  Chap,  VI. 
moral,  intellectual,  and  political  state  of  the  Zemindare,  when  it  was  supposed  ^^ 
that,  by  rendering  them  proprietors  of  the  land,  under  a  fixed  but  heavy  land 
tax,  provision  was  made  for  their  prosperity,  for  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  experience  early  evinced. 
.  The  necessity  of  selling  the  lands  immediately  began ;  and  proceeded  with  a 
rapid  pace.  In  the  year  1796,  the  land  advertised  for  sale  comprehended  a 
rent-roll  of  28,70,061  sicca  rupees  ;*  which,  according  to  the  total  assessment, 
was  nearly  one  tenth  of  the  whole  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Qrissa,  in  a  single 
year,  f  By  the  progress  of  this  operation,  the  whole  class  of  the  ancient  Ze- 
mindars, instead  of  being  created  into  an  aristocracy,  was  speedily  destroyed. 
In  1802,  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  in  his  answer  to  a  list  of  interrogatories  which 
had  been  circulated  to  the  judges,  asserted  that  "  an  almost  universal  destruc- 
tion" had  overtaken  the  Zemindars ;  and  that  if  any  survived,  they  were, 
"  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Company's  servants,  reduced  to  the  same 
condition,  and  placed  at  an  equal  distance  from  their  masters,  as  their  lowest 
ryots."  X 

,  A  cause  which  accelerated,  but  by  no  means  produced,  the  ruin  of  the  Ze-  Government 
mindars,  (for  the  incompatibility  of  their  characters,  with  the  situation  in  which  ^eVt  of 
they  were  placed,  led  infallibly  to  the  same  result)  was  the  delay  which  they  ^Syj^ce, 
experienced  in  obtaining  payment  from  the  ryots.    The  government  had  given  ^ie8U1t0 
•to  themselves  the  benefit  of  summary  process  with  regard  to  the  Zemindars. 
But  they  left  the  Zemindars  to  the  tedious  progress  through  all  the  technical 
forms  of  the  courts  in  extracting  payment  from  the  ryots.     Under  the  ob- 
servance of  many  tedious  forms  the  decisions  of  the  courts  were    so   slow, 
that  in  the  space  of  two  years  the  accumulation  of  undecided  causes  threat- 
ened to  arrest  the  course  of  justice.      In  one  district  alone,    that  of  Burd- 
wan,  the  suits  pending  before  the  judge  exceeded  thirty   thousand ;  and  it 
appeared  by  computation  upon  the  established  pace  of  the  court,  that  no  can- 
didate for  justice  could  expect  to  obtain  a  decision  during  the  ordinary  period  of 
his  life. 

The  collector  of  Burdwan  stated  the  matter  correctly,  in  reporting  to  govern- 
ment the  following  complaint  of  the  Rajah ;  who  "  submits  it,"  he  says,  "  to 
your  consideration,  whether  or  no  it  can  be  possible  for  him  to  discharge  his 
engagements  to  government,  with  that  punctuality  which  the  regulations 
require,  unless  he  be  armed  with  powers,  as  prompt  to  enforce  payment  from 

*  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  56.  +  Vide  sum  total,  supra,  p.  277. 

X  Answer  to  Interrogatories,  parag.  7,  in  the  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  537. 
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Book  VI.  his  renters,  as  government  had  been  pleased  to  authorize  the  use  of,  in  regard 
v — *ymm^J  to  its  claims  on  him :  and  he  seems  to  think  it  must  have  proceeded  from  an 
oversight,  rather  than  from  any  just  and  avowed  principle,  that  there  should 
have  been  established  two  modes  of  judicial  process,  under  the  same  government; 
the  one,  summary,  and  efficient,  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  own  claims ;  the 
other,  tardy,  and  uncertain,  in  regard  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  due  to 
its  subjects ;  more  especially  in  a  case  like  the  present,  where  ability  to  discharge 
the  one  demand  necessarily  depends  on  the  other  demand  being  previously 
realized."* 

The  effects  of  this  system  upon  the  minds,  as  well  as  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Zemindars  cannot  be  doubtful.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  government  in  1802, 
the  collector  of  Midnapore  said ;  "  All  the  Zemindars  with  whom  I  have  ever 
had  any  communication,  in  this,  and  in  other  districts,  have  but  one  sentiment, 
respecting  the  rules  at  present  in  force  for  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue. 
They  all  say,  that  such  a  harsh  and  oppressive  system  was  never  before  resorted 
to  in  this  country ;  that  the  custom  of  imprisoning  landholders  for  arrears  of 
revenue,  was,  in  comparison,  mild  and  indulgent  to  them  :  that,  though  it  was 
no  doubt  the  intention  of  government  to  confer  an  important  benefit  on  them  by 
abolishing  this  custom,  it  has  been  found,  by  melancholy  experience,  that  the 
system  of  sales  and  attachments,  which  has  been  substituted  for  it,  has,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years,  reduced  most  of  the  great  Zemindars  in  Bengal,  to 
distress  and  beggary ;  and  produced  a  greater  change  in  the  landed  property  of 
Bengal,  than  has,  perhaps,  ever  happened,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  in  any 
age,  or  country,  by  the  mere  effect  of  internal  regulations.0  f 

"  The  great  men  formerly,*  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  "  were  the  Mussulman 
rulers,  whose  places  we  have  taken,  and  the  Hindu  Zemindars.     These  two 
classes  are  now  ruined,  and  destroyed."  X 
Effects 'of  the      We  have  thus  seen  the  effects  of  the  new  system  upon  the  Zemindars.     Let 
tem  of  LokT  us  next  endeavour  to  trace  its  effects  upon  a  much  more  important  class  of  men, 
t^ryotl!9  °n  *^e  I7ots*     Unfortunately,  for  this  more  interesting  part  of  the  inquiry,  we 
have  much  more  scanty  materials.     In  the  documents  'which  have  been  ex- 
hibited, the  situation  of  the  ryots  is  in  a  great  measure  overlooked.     And  it  is 
from  incidental  circumstances,  and  collateral  confessions,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
form  a  judgment  of  their  condition.    This  result  itself  is,  perhaps,  a  ground 
for  a  pretty  decisive  inference ;  for  if  the  situation  of  the  ryots  had  been  pros- 

*  Letter  from  the  Collector  of  Burdwan  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  dated  9th  January,  1794; 
Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  59*  and  App.  No.  8. 
f  Fifth  Report,  p.  GO.  %  Answer  to  Interrogatories,  80th  Jan.  1802,  Ihid.  p.  556. 
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parous,  we  should  have  had  it  celebrated,  in  the  loftiest  terms,  as  a  decisive  Chap.  VI. 
proof,  which  surely  it  would  have  been,  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  Indian  ^ ^T~ 
government. 

When  it  was  urged  upon  Lord  Cornwallis,  by  Mr.  Shore,  and  others,  that  the 
ryots  were  left  in  a  great  measure  at  the  mercy  of  the  Zemindars,  who  had 
always  been  oppressors,  he  replied,  that  the  permanency  of  the  landed  property 
would  cure  all  those  defects ;  because,  "  where  the  landlord  has  a  permanent 
property  in  the  soil,  it  will  be  worth  his  while  to  encourage  his  tenants,  who  ' 
hold  his  farm  in  lease,  to  improve  that  property."  It  has  already  been  shown 
how  inapplicable  this  reasoning  was  to  the  case  which  it  regarded  It  now 
appears,  that  the  permanency,  from  which  Lord  Cornwallis  so  fondly  expected 
beneficial  results,  had  no  existence ;  that  the  plan  which  he  had  established  for 
giving  permanency  to  the  property  of  the  Zemindars,  had  rendered  it  less  permar 
nent,  than  under  any  former  system ;  had  in  fact  destroyed  it.  The  ryots,  left 
without  any  efficient  legal  protection,  were  entrusted  to  the  operation  of  certain 
motives,  which  were  expected  to  arise  out  of  the  idea  of  permanent  property » 
and,  practically,  that  permanence  had  no  existence.  The  ryots  were,  by  conse- 
quence, left  altogether  without  protection. 

"  Fifty  means,"  says  a  veiy  intelligent  and  experienced  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany, "  might  be  mentioned,  in  which  the  ryots  are  liable  to  oppression  by  the 
Zemindars,  even  when  pattahs  have  been  given.  The  Zemindars  will  make 
collusive  engagements,  and  get  ryots  to  do  so.  Bajeh  Kherck,  and  village  expen- 
diture will  go  on,  at  a  terrible  rate,  as  it  does  in  the  Circars ;  and  where  I  have 
no  doubt  but  there  are  farmers,  and  under  farmers,  and  securities,  and  all  the 
confusion  that  arises  from  them ;  that  pattahs  are  not  given,  and  that  village 
charges  are  assessed  on  the  ryot  as  formerly."* 

It  is  wonderful  that  neither  Lord  Cornwallis,  nor  his  advisers,  nor  his  masters, 
either  in  the  East  India  House  or  the  Treasury,  saw,  that  between  one  part  of 
his  regulations,  and  the  effects  which  he  expected  from  another,  there  was  an 
irreconcileable  contradiction.  He  required,  that  fixed,  unalterable  pattahs  should 
be  given  to  the  ryots ;  that  is,  that  they  should  pay  a  rent  which  could  never  be 
increased,  and  occupy  a  possession  from  which,  paying  that  rent,  they  could  never 
be  displaced.  Is  it  not  evident,  that  in  these  circumstances,  the  Zemindars  had 
no  interest  whatsoever  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil  ?  It  is  evident,  as  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  well  remarked,  that  in  a  situation  of  this  description,  it  may  be 
"  the  Zemindar's  interest,  not  to  assist,  but  ruin  the  ryot;  that  he  may  eject  him 

*  Mr.  Thackeray's  Memoir,  April,  1806,  Fifth  Report,  p.  914. 
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Book  VI.    from  his  right  of  occupancy,  and  put  in  some  one  else,  on  a  raised  rent ;  which 


1793. 


will  often  be  his  interest,  as  the  country  thrives,  and  labour  gets  cheap."  * 

It  is  by  the  judges  remarked,  that  numerous  suits  are  instituted  by  the  ryots 
for  alleged  extortions.  The  Zemindar  lets  his  district,  in  farm,  to  one  great 
middleman,  and  he  to  under  farmers,  to  whose  exactions  upon  the  ryots  it  appears 
that  there  is  really  no  restriction.  In  one  of  the  reports,  in  answer  to  the  queries 
of  1802,  -  we  tee  informed,  that  "  the  interchange  of  engagements  between 
the  parties,  with  few  exceptions,  extends  no  further  than  the  Zemindar's  farmer, 
who  is  here  called  the  sudder  (or  head)  farmer,  and  to  those  among  whom  he 
subdivides  his  farm  in  portions.  An  engagement  between  the  latter  and  the 
cultivator,  or  heads  of  a  village,  is  scarcely  known,  except  the  general  one,  to 
receive  and  pay,  agreeable  to  past  and  preceding  years ;  and  for  ascertaining 
this,  the  accounts  of  the  farm  are  no  guide.  The  Zemindar  himself,  seeing  that 
no  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  accounts  rendered  him  of  the  rent-roll  of  the 
farm,  from  the  practice  which  has  so  long  prevailed  of  fabrications  and  false 
accounts,  never  attempts  to  call  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  lease ;  and  instead  of 
applying  a  corrective  to  the  evil,  increases  it,  by  farming  out  the  lands  literally 
by  auction ;  and  the  same  mode  is  adopted  in  almost  every  subdivision  of  the 
farm."  f  This  is  the  security  which  is  afforded  to  the  cultivators,  by  the  boasted 
permanency  of  the  property  of  the  Zemindars.  That  any  prosperity  can  accrue 
to  this  class  of  the  people,  or  encouragement  to  agriculture,  from  such  an  order 
of  things,  is  not  likely  to  be  alleged. 

The  relation  between  the  xyot  and  the  Zemindar,  is  remarkable.  The 
Zemindar  has  it  in  his  power  to  pillage  the  ryot ;  but  the  ryot  has  it  in  his  power 
to  distress  the  Zemindar.  He  may  force  him  to  have  recourse  to  law  for  procur- 
ing payment  of  his  rent ;  and  the  delay  and  expense  of  the  courts  are  sufficient 
to  accomplish  his  ruin.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  people  of  India  to  pay  nothing  until 
they  are  compelled.  A  knowledge  that  they  may  always  ward  off  the  day  of 
payment  to  a  considerable  distance,  by  waiting  for  prosecution,  is  sufficient 
motive  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  ryots  to  pursue  that  unhappy  course,  which, 
in  the  long  run,  is  not  less  tuinous  to  themselves  than  to  the  Zemindars; 

The  following  picture  of  these  two  great  classes  of  the  population,  is  presented 
by  a  -high  authority.  "  By  us  all  is  silently  changed.  The  ryot,  and  ther 
Zemindar,  and  the  gomastah,  are,  by  the  levelling  power  of  the  Regulations, 
very  much  reduced  to  an  equality.  The  protecting,  but  often  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  power  of  the  Zemindar,  and  the  servitude  of  the  ryot,  are  at  an  end* 

*  Mr.  Thackeray's  Memoir,  April,  1806,  Fifth  Report,  p.  917. 

+  Answer  of  Mr.  Thompson,  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Burdwar,  Fifth  Report,  p.  544. 
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All  the  lower  classes,— the  poorest,  I  fear,  often  in  vain — now  look  to  the  Regu-  Crap.  VI. 
lations  only,  for  preserving  them  against  extortion  and  rapacity.  The  operation  ,^—*v— / 
of  our  system  has  gradually  loosened  that  intimate  connexion  between  the  ryots 
and  the  Zemindars,  which  subsisted  heretofore.  The  ryots  were  once  the 
vassals  of  their  Zemindar.  Their  dependance  on  the  Zemindar,  and  their 
attachment  to  him,  have  ceased.  They  are  now  often  at  open  variance  with 
him ;  and,  though  they  cannot  contend  with  him  on  equal  terms,  they  not  unfre* 
quently  engage  in  law-suits  with  him,  and  set  him  at  defiance.  The  Zemindar, 
formerly,  like  his  ancestors,  resided  on  his  estate.  He  was  regarded  as  the  chief 
and  the  father  of  his  tenants,  from  whom  all  expected  protection,  but  against 
whose  oppressions  there  was  no  redress.  At  present  the  estates  are  often  possess* 
ed  by  Calcutta  purchasers,  who  never  see  them ;  and  whose  agents  have  little 
intercourse  with  the  tenants,  except  to  collect  the  rents."  * 

"  The  ryots,"  says  the  same  excellent  magistrate,  "  are  not,  in  my  opinion, 
well  protected  by  the  revenue  laws  ;  nor  can  they  often  obtain  effectual  redress 
by  prosecuting,  particularly  for  exaction  and  dispossession."  And  these  are  the 
very  injuries  to  which  they  are  most  exposed.  The  reason  Sir  Henry  imme* 
diately  subjoins.  "  The  delay  and  expense  attending  a  law-suit  are  intolerable, 
in  cases  where  the  suitor  complains,  which  almost  invariably  happens,  that  he 
has  been  deprived  of  all  his  property.  The  cancelling  of  leases,  after  the  sale  of 
an  estate  for  arrears,  must  frequently  operate  with  extreme  harshness  and  cruelty 
to  the  under  tenants."  f 

The  Indian  Government  in  their  observations,  addressed  to  the  Court  of  The  govern- 
Dirrectors,  "appeared,"  say  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  SSfj^k 
"unwilling  to  admit  that  the  evils  and  grievances  complained  of,  arose  from  any  [J^^ons 
defects  in  the  public  regulations.    The  very  grounds  of  the  complaints,  the  **<*  they  are 

.  experienced  to 

government  observed,  namely,  those  whereby  the  tenantry  were  enabled  to  with-  be  bad. 
hold  payment  of  their  rents,  evinced  that  the  great  body  of  the  people,  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  experienced  ample  protection  from  the  laws,  and 
were  no  longer  subject  to  arbitrary  exactions."  $  That  the  gTeat  body  of  the 
people  enjoyed  protection,  because  they  could  force  the  Zemindars  to  go  to  law  * 
for  their  rent,  is  an  inference  which  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  trust ;  which 
appears  to  be,  as  there  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  be  found  to  be,  contrary  to  the 
feet.  But  suppose  the  feet  had  been  otherwise ;  and  that  the  ryots  received 
protection ;  was  it  no  evil  upon  the  principle  of  the  Regulations,  that  the  Zemin- 

•  Report  by  Sir  H.  Strachey,  in  1802;  Fifth  Report,  p.  564. 
t  Sir  H.  Strachey'*  Answer  to  Interrogatories,  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  528. 
X  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  55. 
VOL.  III.  g  q 
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Book  VI.   dars  were  ruined  ?  Yet  so  it  is,  that  the  organ  of  government  in  India  found 
^^T^  tin*  I™11*  when  i*  happened,  a  good  thing ;  affording,  they  said,  the  satisfactory 
reflection,  that  the  great  estates  were  divided  into  small  ones ;  and  that,  by  change 
of  proprietors,  the  land  was  transferred  to  better  managers.* 

Upon  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  government,  in  thus  praising,  one  after 
another,  the  results  of  the  new  system,  whatever  they  might  be,  those  originally 
expected  from  that  system,  or  the  very  reverse ;  the  same  Committee  of  .the 
House  of  Commons,  though  commonly  very  reserved  in  their  censorial  essays, 
observe,  "  It  was  thus,  in  explaining  to  the  authorities  at  home  the  effects  and 
tendency  of  the  new  system,  that  the  government  in  India  generally  found  some- 
thing to  commend.  When  the  operation  of  the  regulations  proved  adverse  to 
their  expectations,  in  one  respect ;  in  another,  something  had  occurred  to  console 
them  for  the  disappointment."  f  In  fact,  they  only  pursued  the  grand  highway, 
the  beaten  common  track,  of  misrepresentation ;  a  track  in  which  the  instruments 
of  government,  as  far  as  concerns  their  own  operations,  and  the  apparatus  to 
which  they  have  attached  their  interests,  can  seldom  be  without  a  motive  to 
tread.  The  evil  effects,  which  cannot  be  concealed,  are  represented  as  trivial. 
All  those,  which  are  not  calculated  to  force  themselves  upon  the  public  attention, 
are  carefully  covered  from  view.  Every  effect,  which  is  either  good,  or  absurdly 
supposed  to  be  so,  is  exaggerated  and  extolled.  And  many  good  effects,  which 
it  is  in  reality  of  a  nature  to  obstruct  rather  than  produce,  are  ascribed,  by  some 
through  ignorance,  by  others  from  fraud,  to  the  object,  whatever  it  is,  which 
it  is  the  wish  to  applaud. 
Summary  pro-  The  unhappy  reluctance  of  the  Indian  rulers,  to  see  any  imperfection  in  the 
to  th^lemin-  scheme  of  government  which  they  had  devised,  was,  however,  at  last,  overcome. 
5^ote?5t  A  Regulation,  or  law,  was  promulgated  in  1799,  the  preamble  of  which  acknow- 
ledged, "  that  the  powers  allowed  the  landholders  for  enforcing  payment  of  their 
rents,  had,  in  some  cases,  been  found  insufficient;  that  the  frequent  and  excessive 
sales  of  land,  within  the  current  year,  had  been  productive  of  ill  consequences,,  as 
well  towards  the  land  proprietors,  and  under  tenants,  as  in  their  effects  on  the 
public  interest,  in  the  fixed  assessment  of  the  land  revenue ;  that  the  Zemindars 
were  understood  to  have  made  purchases  of  their  own  lands  in  fictitious  names, 
or  in  the  names  of  their  dependants,  the  object  of  which  was  to  procure,  by 
fraudulent  means,  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  assessment."  t  For  remedy  of  the 
evils,  now  at  last  acknowledged,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  Zemindars  should  have 
the  use  of  summary  process,  with  the  power  of  attachment  and  sale,  in  realizing 

*  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  57.  t  Ibid-  p.  57.,  t  ^  P- w- 
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their  rents.  The  reflections  of  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  upon  this  reform  of  the  new  Chap.  VI. 
law,  eminently  merit  the  attention  of  both  the  philanthropist,  and  the  statesman.  1793. 
"  In  passing,"  says  this  highly  respectable  witness,  "  the  seventh  regulation,  1799, 
it  was,  I  believe,  the  design  of  government  (a  very  reasonable  and  liberal  design 
in  my  opinion)  to  enable  the  Zemindars  to  collect  their  just  demands  of  rent, 
with  punctuality,  and  without  expense.  And  I  think  it  would  have  been  just 
and  considerate,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  facilitated  to  the  ryots  the  means  of 
obtaining  redress  against  extortioners.  But  the  fact  is — the  ruin  of  one  Zemin- 
dar being  more  conspicuous  at  the  Sudder  than  that  of  10,000  ryots,  his  interests 
naturally  attract  the  attention  of  the  legislature  first ;  and  as,  in  the  proposal  of 
any  plan  connected  with  finance,  it  is  required  to  set  out  with  the  maxim,  that 
the  sudder  jumma  can  on  no  pretence  be  lowered,  there  remains  no  other 
resource  for  helping  the  Zemindars,  than  the  restoration  of  part  of  the  power 
they  possessed  of  old  to  plunder  their  tenants.  Exaction  of  revenue  is  now,  I 
presume,  and,  perhaps,  always  was,  the  most  prevailing  crime  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  probably  an  evil  necessarily  attending  the  civil  state  of  the  ryots. 
I  think  it  rather  unfortunate  than  otherwise,  that  it  should  be  less  shocking  to 
humanity  than  some  foujdarry  crimes.  I  know  not  how  it  is  that  extortioners 
appear  to  us  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  the  worst  and  most  pernicious  species 
of  robbers.  It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  the  condition  of  husbandmen,  in 
eastern  countries,  is  incompatible  with  security,  and  that  sort  of  independence 
which  enables  men  to  maintain  themselves  against  oppression  and  violence.  The 
public  revenues,  which  are  in  reality  the  rent  of  land,  are,  throughout  the  East* 
collected  by  a  system  of  extortion,  violence,  and  barbarity  of  every  kind."  After 
alluding  to  the  attempts,  not  without  a  partial  success,  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Company's  government,  for  the  redress  of  that  great  class  of  evils,  Sir 
Henry  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  frequency,  however,  of  the  attachments  and 
sales,  under  the  Regulation  of  1799,  would  alone  serve  to  prove,  that  the 
revenues  are  not  collected  without  extreme  misery  to  the  ryot."  Two  circum- 
stances will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  unlimited  oppression  to  which  the  ryots 
stand  exposed.  The  first  is,  that  the  Zemindars  are  empowered  to  distrain, 
previous  to  a  legal  judgment,  "  without  adducing,"  to  use  the  language  of  Sir 
Henry,  "  any  evidence  of  their  claim  before  they  proceed  to  enforce  it,  and  acting 
as  judges  in  their  own  cause."  The  second  circumstance  is,  that  "  the  ryots  are 
almost  totally  deprived  of  the  power  of  seeking  redress,  by  the  expense  of  the 
courts  of  law."  *    Knowing  this,  can  any  one  be  surprised,  when  Sir  Henry 

•  See,  below,  under  the  head  of  justice,  p.  304,  305. 
2  ft  2 
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Book  VL  Strachey  declares,  "  Th&  laws  regarding  attachments  are  greatly  abused,  and 
^ZjC""-'  are  productive  of  extreme  oppression." 

Some  diminution  in  the  balances  of  revenue,  and  some  improvement  in  the 
sales  of  the  estates  of  Zemindars,  having  become  a  subject  of  boast ;  it  is  to  the 
regulation,  which  authorized  the  above-stated  oppressions,  that  "  this  effect,"  says 
Sir  Henry  Strachey,  "  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  Yet,"  he  adds,  «  as  if  the  mode 
in  which  the  rents  are  levied,  and  the  condition  of  the  ryots,  were  matters  nc* 
necessary  to  be  noticed,  it  is  frequently  pronounced  at  once,  as  a  position  admit- 
ting of  no  doubt,  that  these  favourable  sales  afford  a  substantial  proof  of  the 
lightness  of  the  assessment,  and  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  country."  * 

The  important  subject  of  judicature,  or  the  effects  of  the  regulations  contrived 
for  the  dispensation  of  justice,  next  call  for  our  attention* 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  remark,  that  so  inadequate  was  the 

*  Nothing  ifi  more  remarkable  than  the  propensity  of  all  sorts  of  persons  connected  with  the 
Indian  government,  to  infer  from  any  thing,  or  every  thing,  "  the  flourishing  state  of  the  country." 
Here  is  one  ingtynce  of  the  curious  premises  from  which  the  inference  is  apt  to  be  drawn.  The 
man  who  explores,  with  any  degree  of  attention,  die  documents  of  Indian  history,  will  be  at  no 
loss  for  others.  Another  is  adduced  by  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  on  the  same  occasion,  and  its  insuffi- 
ciency pointed  out.  "  To  those  who  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  internal  state  of  the 
country,  it  is  known,"  says  he,  "  that  the  population,  unless  checked  by  some  great  calamity, 
constantly  increases  very  fast.  Increasing  cultivation  necessarily  follows  population.  The  want 
of  courts  of  justice,  of  a  regular  system  of  police,  prevents  not  the  prosperity  of  the  provinces 
subject  to  the  Mahrattas.  Where  no  battles  are  fought,  where  the  ryots  remain  unmolested  by 
military  exactions,  where  the  Zemindar  or  his  agent  are  seldom  changed,  the  lands  of  the  Mah- 
rattas, in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  district  (Midnapore),  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
the  population  is  equal,  frequently  superior  to  ours.  From  the  circumstance  of  increasing  popu- 
lation alone,  we  cannot,  as  many  pretend,  draw  an  inference  of  very  high  prosperity  and  good 
government."  In  fact,  where  marriage  at  the  earliest  marriageable  age  is  a  religious  duty  of  the 
strongest  obligation,  and  to  die  without  having  a  son,  the  greatest  of  misfortunes,  nothing  but 
extreme  misery  can  prevent  the  rapid  increase  of  population ;  and  when  a  vast  quantity  of  good 
land  still  remains  to  be  cultivated,  nothing  can  be  the  cause  of  such  misery,  but  bad  government. 
"  To  imagine,"  continues  the  same  enlightened  observer,  "  that  the  population  has  increased, 
solely  in  consequence  of  our  system  of  internal  administration,  appears  to  me  most  erroneous. 
Under  the  native  government,  the  population  had  reached  its  utmost  height,  or  very  near  it. 
Thirty  years  ago,  nearly  half  the  people  were  swept  away,  by  the  greatest  famine  recorded  in 
history.  Ever  since  that  period,  except  in  1790,  when  a  partial  famine  happened,  the  numbers 
have  been  gradually  increasing.  I  do  not  know  that  the  increase  has  been  more  rapid,  during 
the  last  ten  years  than  during  the  twenty  preceding ;  although  most  of  the  abuses  of  the  native 
governments,  and  many  new  abuses  of  our  government,  prevailed  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  last-mentioned  period.  Supposing  the  country  to  enjoy  peace,  I  cannot  easily  conceive  inter- 
nal mismanagement  so  excessive,  as  to  stop  the  increase  of  population."  See  for  these,  and  the 
quotations  in  the  text,  Answer  to  Interrogatories  in  1 802,  Rfth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  5S0— 532. 
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provision  for  judicature  to  a  population  of  27,000,000,*  when  the  collectors  alone   Crap.  VI. 
were  the  judges,  that  the  people,  among  themselves,  must  have  settled  the  V"""7^C~/ 
greater  number  of  their  disputes,  "  by  modes  peculiar  to  their  tribes  or  castes,  or  Effects  of  d» 
by  reference  to  their  gooroos,  or  spiritual  guides : "  That  it  was,  the  object,  on  ion^VEoid 
the  other  hand,  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  afford  the  means  of  a  regular,  judicial  ^  ^if^es, 
decision,  in  every  case  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  country,  "  without  any  impe- 
diment from  the  distance  the  complainant  would  have  to  travel  for  redress ; "  an 
object  so  essential  undoubtedly  to  goodness  of  government,  that  it  is  the  principal 
end  of  its  institution. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  provision  made  for  this  important  business  Number  of 
was  ill  adapted  to  its  end.     The  tedious  forms  through  which  the  judges  had  to  ddediess'than 
travel,  permitted  them  to  decide  so  small  a  number  of  causes  in  a  given  portion  ™^To£ 
of  time ;  and  the  delay  and  uncertainty  which  attended  a  technical  and  intricate  brought. 
mode  of  procedure,  afforded  so  much  encouragement  to  dishonest  litigation,  that 
the  pace  of  decision  fell  prodigiously  behind  that  of  the  multiplication  of  suits ; 
and  the  path  of  justice  might,   in  some  places,  be  regarded  as  completely 
blocked  up. 

A  more  melancholy  exhibition  of  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind  under  thai 
wretched  nurture  which  it  still  receives,  cannot  easily  be  discovered  or  conceived, 
than  the  exhibition  made  of  it  in  the  proceeding  we  are  next  to  relate. 

To  obviate  the  disproportion  which  was  found  to  exist  between  the  number  of 
judicial  decisions,  and  the  occasions  for  them,  two  rational  expedients  presented 
themselves.  One  was  to  disencumber  the  Courts  of  every  operation  not  essential 
to  the  ends  of  justice,  by  which  means  they  might  have  been  enabled  to  get 
through  with  a  much  greater  number  of  causes.  If,  even  by  the  most  expeditious 
mode  of  procedure,  the  Courts  were  unable  to  decide  as  many  causes  as  were 
brought  to  them,  the  case  was  plain ;  the  number  of  courts  was  too  small  for 
the  business  of  the  country,  and,  wheresoever  necessary,  ought  to  have  been 
increased. 

This  was  not  the  course  pursued  by  the  Anglo-Indian  government    No :  to  Expedient  for 
ease  the  pressure  upon  the  Courts,  they  enacted,  that  every  man  who  applied  for  number^f  e 
justice  should  be  punished;  literally  punished;  as  if  the  application  for  justice SSSS 

*  The  Committee  complain  that  they  still  remain  in  the  dark  respecting  this  important  article 
of  knowledge ;  and  that  the  estimates  formed  by  the  best  informed  of  the  Company's  servants, 
betrayed  by  their  discrepancy  ignorance  so  profound  of  the  field  of  inquiry.  The  first  estimate, 
upon  the  acquisition  of  the  Duannee,  made  the  population  of  the  three  provinces,  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa,  10,000,000.  -By  Sir  William  Jones  it  was  computed  to  be  24,000,000.  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke  made  it  90,000,000.  The  Committee  take  the  medium  between  the  conjectures  of  Jones 
and  Colebrooke,  and  call  it  27,000,000*    Report,  ut  supra,  p.  62. 
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Book  VI.  were  a  crime ;  in  hopes  that  many  persons,  if  they  were  punished  on  account  of 

K*~%Tm~^  their  applying  for  justice,  would  cease  to  apply.     Government  enacted,  that 

those  who      every  applicant  for  justice  should  be  fined ;  that  is,  should  be  compelled  to  pay  a 

*pp  y   r  JU9~  sum  of  money  upon  the  institution  of  a  suit ;  and  various  other  sums  during  the 

progress  of  it,  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  the  proceedings :  All  for  the 

declared  purpose,  the  sole  purpose,  of  driving  people  away  from  the  Courts. 

Such  was  the  scheme  for.  the  better  administration  of  justice  which  was  devised 

by  British  legislators  in  the  year  1795 ;  such  the  scheme,  the  existence  of  which 

they  still  approve ;  and  finally  such  is  the  scheme  which  obtained  the  applause 

of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1810.* 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  lessen  the  business  of  the  Courts  of  law ; .  to 

diminish  it  to  any  proposed  extent ;  to  produce  its  annihilation.     What  are  the 

means  ?     The  most  obvious  in  the  world ;  denial  of  justice.     Decree  that  no 

person  whatsoever  who  is  less  than  six  feet  high,  shall  be  admitted  to  sue  in  a 

court  of  justice ;  and  you  will  reduce  the  business  to  a  very  manageable  quantity : 

Decree  that  no  man  who  is  less  than  eight ;  and  you  reduce  it.  to  nothing. .  A 

man's  stature  is  surely  as  good  a  test  to  judge  by,  whether  he  has  received  an 

injury,  as  his  purse. 

Investigation       The  delusion  is  so  gross,  which  in  this  case  produces  its  effects  upon  the  minds 

dient  of  the  deluded,  that  the  contemplator  is  astonished  at  finding  men  who  are  sub- 

.    ject  to  its  influence  still  occupying,  and  that  almost  exclusively,  the  seats  of  power. 

Of  the  two  parties  to  a  suit  it  is  not  of  absolute  necessity  that  either  should 

be  dishonest :  because  the  case  may  have  in  it  such  obscurity  as  to  require  the 

decision  of  a  judge.     But  these  cases  are,  or  at  any  rate  if  there  was  a  good 

code  of  laws,  would  be,  very  rare.    In  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  cases, 

when  law-suits  are  numerous,  one  of  the  parties  is  intentionally  dishonest,  and 

wishes  to  keep  or  to  gain  some  unjust  advantage. 

When  legislators,  therefore,  propose  to  drive  people  from  the  Courts  of 
Justice  by  expense,  they  must  of  necessity  imagine  that  it  is  the  dishonest 
parties  only  whom  the  expense  will  deter ;  for  it  would  be  dreadful  to  make  laws 
„  to  prevent  the  honest  from  receiving  a  legal  protection.  But  is  it  easy  for  the 
wit  of  man  to  frame  a  proposition  stamped  with  stronger  characters  of  ignorance 
or  corruption  than  this,  That  to  render  access  to  justice  difficult  is  the  way  to 
lessen  the  number  of  crimes.  What  is  the  greatest  encouragement  to  injustice  ? 
Is  it  not  every  thing  which  tends  to  prevent  immediate  redress  ?  What  is 
the  greatest  discouragement  to  injustice  ?  Every  thing  which  tends  to  ensure 
immediate  redress.     But  tedious  and  expensive  forms  of  law,  of  which  uncertainty 


*  Fifth  Report,  p.  63. 
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is  a  consequence,  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  prevent  immediate  redress.  Chap.  VI. . 
They  are,  therefore,  a  great  encouragement,  not  a  hindrance  to  injustice.  v— **~~ ^ 

Let  us  contemplate  the  motives  which  actuate  the  two  parties  to  a  civil  suit, 
the  just,  and  the  unjust.  The  unjust  man  is  actuated  by  the  desire,  wrongfully 
to  retain,  or  wrongfully  to  obtain,  possession  of  an  article  of  property.  The  just 
party  is  actuated  by  the  desire,  rightfully  to  obtain,  or  rightfully  to  retain,  the 
same  possession.  What  is  the  evil,  the  hazard  of  which  the  unjust  man  incurs?. 
The  costs  of  suit.  What  is  the  good  the  chance  of  which  he  obtains  ?  The 
whole  of  the  property  forming  the  subject  of  dispute.  It  is  evident,,  that  a  very 
slender  chance  in  the  latter  case  may  outvalue  all  that  is  risked  in  the  former. 
It  is  evident  that,  considering  the  great  propensity  of  mankind,  particularly  of 
the  dishonest  part,  to  over-value  their  own  chances  of  good  fortune,  the  risk  of 
the  costs  will  in  many  instances  be  run,  where  the  chance  of  success  is  exceed- 
ingly small  In  the  case  of  sums  of  any  considerable  amount,  the  advantage  of 
retaining  the  property,  even  during  the  long  period  which  under  an  intricate 
form  of  procedure  is  required  to  arrive  at  the  execution  of  a  decree,  may  be 
more  than  a  compensation  for  all  the  expenses  which  it  is  necessary  to  incur. 

Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  value  of  the  expense  bears  a  great  proportion 
to  that  of  the  matter  in  dispute ;  those  cases  in  which  the  value  of  the  property 
is  moderate ;  what  are  the  motives  by  which  the  honest  and  dishonest  litigant 
are  liable  to  be  impelled  ?  On  the  side  of  injustice  there  is,  first,  the  certain 
advantage  of  delay,  and  there  is,  secondly,  the  chance  of  success.  On  the  side 
of  justice,  there  is  only  the  chance  of  success. 

Suppose  then  chances  of  success  to  be  equal;  the  motives  to  incur  the 
expense  of  a  law-suit  would  in  that  case  be  always  greatest  on  the  side  of  the 
dishonest  litigant ;  none  therefore  but  the  injured  is  in  that  case  liable  to  be 
deterred  from  law-suits  by  fines  upon  the  application  for  justice. 

As  it  is  evident  that,  in  proportion  to  the  chance  which  injustice  has  for  success 
in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  is  the  motive  which  the  unjust  man  has  not  to  be 
deterred,  and  the  just  man  has  to  be  deterred  by  the  expense ;  so  it  is  also 
evident  that  this  is  not  all :  it  is  evident,  that  the  motive  of  the  unjust  litigant 
is  not  proportioned  to  the  real  chance  which  he  has  for  a  decision  favourable  to 
his  injustice ;  but  that  it  rises  to  the  pitch  of  his  own  exaggerated  estimate  of 
his  chance  of  success.  Now,  in  all  systems  of  procedure,  which  by  technical' 
forms  render  the  judicial  business  complex,  intricate,  full  of  subtleties  and  snares, 
the  chance  of  success  to  injustice,  in  a  vast  proportion  of  cases,  is  very  great. 
This  chance,  most  assuredly,  is  the  producing  cause  of  a  vast  proportion  of 
law-suits.    Together  with  the  advantages  of  delay,  derived  from  the  same  system 
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Boos  VI.  of  forms,  it  is  accountable,  where  the  corruption  of  the  judge  is  not  contem- 
plated, for  all  suits  at  law,  except  that  comparatively  small  number,  in  which  the 
right  of  the  honest  man  is  really  a  matter  of  obscurity  and  doubt  In  all' cases, 
therefore,  in  which  the  unjust  man  estimates  this  chance  at  more  than  the 
expense  of  a  suit,  it  is  not  the  man  who  injures,  but  the  man  who  is  injured, 
whom  the  fine  upon  justice  operates  to  deter.  In  all  such  cases  the  fine  upon 
the  application  for  justice  has  no  other  effect  than  to  compel  the  honest  man  to 
submit  to  iniquity ;  no  other  effect  than  that  of  affording  a  province  to  injustice, 
in  which  it  may  range  at  will.* 

In  all  cases  then,  in  which  this  expedient  does  not  deter  the  unjust  litigant, 
it  is  mischievous  beyond  expression.  The  cases  in  which  it  can  deter  the  unjust 
litigant  must  always  be  few;  because  it  is  evident,  that  the  motive,  under'  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  is  very  great  to  unjust  litigation,  and  that  the  counter 
motive,  arising  from  a  certain  addition  to  the  expenses  of  suit,  •  is  in  comparison 
small.  If  it  be  considered  that  all  litigation  is  caused  by  the  motive  to  injustice, 
unless  in  the  comparatively  small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  point  of  right  is 
really  doubtful,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  motive  very  powerful,  since  it  governs 
the  conduct  of  so  great  a  number  of  men.  If  it  be  considered  that  the  only 
force  employed  by  the  new  expedient  of  the  Indian  government,  to  counteract 
this  motive,  is  a  certain  -difference  of  expense,  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  possessing 
much  efficacy  to  deter  from  litigation  the  man  who  expects  from  it  an  unjust 
advantage. 

Thus  stands  the  case  with  regard  to  the  class  of  suitors  who  can  endure  the 
oppression  of  a  law-suit,  rendered  expensive  by  legislative  design.  There  is, 
however,  a  different  class  of  persons ;  a  class  of  persons  including  the  whole 
population,  with  the  deduction  of  a  small  proportion ;  and  how  stands  the  case 
with  regard  to  them  ?  They  are  utterly  unable  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  law- 
suit, rendered  costly  and  oppressive  by  legislative  design.  They  are,  by  conse- 
quence, excluded  from  the  Courts  of  Justice.  A  barrier,  altogether  insur- 
mountable, is  set  up  between  them  and  the  services  of  the  judge.  Except  in 
the  cases  affecting  the  public  peace,  and  calling  for  public  prosecution,  justice  is 

*  In  India  the  actual  state  of  the  facts  is  asserted,  upon  the  experience  of  Sir  Henry  Strachey, 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Indian  judges,  and  an  honour  to  the  judicial  character,  to  be 
this ;  That  "  out  of  100  suits,  perhaps  in  five  at  the  utmost,"  the  plaint  of  the  prosecutor  is 
unfounded.  In  ninetyfive  then,  out  of  every  100  cases,  the  plaintiff  has  a  right  to  a  decision. 
In  all  that  vast  proportion  of  cases,  with  the  small  exception  of  those  in  which  the  point  of 
justice  maybe  doubtful,  the  defendant  is  an  injurer ;  and  every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to 
prevent  the  law  suit,  has  a  tendency  to  defraud  the  innocent,  reward  the  guilty.  Answer  to 
Interrogatories,  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  526. 
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denied  them :  They  are  placed  out  of  the  protection  of  law.  In  this,  the  most  Chap.  VL 
large,  and  by  its  largeness,  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  all  the  por-  ^"7!JC~"^ 
tions  of  the  demand  for  justice,  the  man  who  intends  injustice  clearly  sees,  that 
he  may  perpetrate  his  purpose  in  absolute  safety*  The  poor  man  is  debarred 
from  even  the  application  for  redness.  It  must  be  confessed,  then,  that  in  this 
large  department  of  the  field  of  justice,  law  suits  are  prevented  by  expense ; 
effectually  prevented,  by  rendering  plunder  and  oppression,  without  remedy,  the 
lot  of  the  innocent ;  holding  out  the  premium  of  perfect  impunity  to  injustice. 

A  provision,  indeed,  was  made  for  persons  suing,  in  the  character  of  poor.  But 
to  how  little  effect  that  provision  exists  any  where,  no  words  are  necessary  to 
make  known. 

A  mode  of  procedure,  inartificial,  expeditious,  and  cheap,  before  native  com- 
missioners, provided  for  suits  on  small  sums,  though  much  more  useful,  was 
extremely  inadequate  to  the  extent  of  the  demand.* 

The  expedient,  for  proportioning  the  number  of  law-suits  to  the  powers  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  by  rendering  justice  more  oppressive  than  injustice ;  irrar 

*  "  The  expense  and  delay/*  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  « to  which  ryote  are  subject  in  prose- 
cuting their  suits  are,  to  my  knowledge,  excessive.  For  the  truth  of  this,  I  would  refer  to  the 
records  of  any  Register  in  Bengal.  The  duty  of  deciding  revenue  causes,  for  a  small  amount, 
under  the  operation  of  the  present  regulations,  has  Men  chiefly  on  the  Registers.  The  rights  of 
the  inferior  ryots  are  seldom  discussed  in  the  superior  courts.  The  welfare  of  those  from  whom  all 
revenue,  and  even  subsistence,  must  be  derived — who  are  the  poorest,  the  weakest,  and  most 
numerous— is  a  matter  of  importance ;  and  not  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  government.  I  have 
therefore  thought  it  my  duty  to  dwell  on  this  subject  with  some  minuteness. — It  must,  I  am  sure, „ 
constantly  happen,  that  a  ryot  gives  up  his  prosecution  in  despair,  on  finding  his  power  of  conti* 
nuing  it  beyond  his  power  to  sustain !— Exaction  of  revenue  is  peculiarly  difficult  of  proof.  Either 
no  engagements  exist,  and  no  accounts  can  be  found;  or  they  are  extremely  defective  and  per- 
plexing. It  is  not  the  original  fee,  on  the  institution  of  the  suit;  but  the  subsequent  charges,  on 
exhibits,  and  on  witnesses,  that  appear  to  me  intolerable.  I  have  often  seen  a  suitor,  when 
stripped  of  his  last  rupee,  and  called  upon  for  the  fee  on  a  document,  produce  in  court  a  silver 
ring  or  other  trinket,  and  beg  that  it  might  be  received  as  a  pledge;  and  after  all,  perhaps,  he  was 
cast  for  want  of  money  to  bring  proof.*'  On  the  subject  of  delay,  this  Judge  observes ;  "  The 
cultivators  are  unable  to  support  themselves  at  the  Sudder,  during  a  procedure  of  two  or  three 
months.  They  cannot  return  to  their  houses  without  submitting  to  their  oppressor.  They  must 
liave  speedy  justice,  or  none." 

The  pretended  relief  afforded  by  the  power  of  suing  in  JbrmS  pauperis,  he  shows,  is  more  bur- 
thensome  than  paying  the  fees.  The  number  too  of  the  persons  who  sue  in  this  form  suggests 
important  reflections.  "  Half  the  complainants,  in  the  Dewanny  Adaulut  of  this  Zillah,  appear 
as  paupers,  although  these  find  much  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  regulation  intended  for  the 
relief  of  paupers.    No  man  can  be  admitted  to  prosecute  as  a  pauper,  till  he  brings  two  witnesses. 

VOL.  III.  8  R 
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Book  VI.  tional  as  it  was  in  principle,  and  atrocious  in  practice ;  failed  in  another  respect, 
V~"T^C~/  It  produced  not  the  effect  for  which  it  was  intended.  In  spite  of  all  the.e&er- 
Deplorable  tions  which  could  be  made,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  augmentations  of  law  ex- 
administradon  penses,  the  number  of  causes  remaining  undecided,  in  1801,  was  so  great  as  to 

of  justice. 

to  attest  his  poverty,  and  two  securities  for  his  personal  appearance ;  and  no  one  can  well  do  this 

without,  at  least,  maintaining  himself  and  them,  during  their  absence  from  home.  But  the  ex- 
pense of  such  maintenance  must  exceed  that  of  the  fees  and  stamp  paper." 

On  the  pretext  of  checking  litigiousness  by  expense ;  he  asserts,  that  there  are  rw  litigious  plain* 
tiffs,  or  at  most  very  few,  and  that  law-suits  are  almost  always  produced  by  the  dishonesty  of  the 
defendant.  Checking  litigiousness,  then,  by  expense,  is  merely  fining  a  plaintiff  for  seeking  jus- 
tice ;  compelling  the  honest  man  to  remain  a  prey  to  the  cheat.  In  some  few  prosecutions,  the 
dishonest  intention  is  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiff,  when  false  demands  are  supported  by  false  evi- 
dence. But  he  asserts,  that  the  proportion  of  false  and  frivolous  demands,  both  taken  together, 
amount  not  to  five  in  a  hundred  of  those  which  are  just  and  substantial.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
prejudice,  he  affirms,  "  The  complaints  of  these  people  are  seldom  or  never  litigious,  brought 
forward  merely  from  the  quarrelsome  disposition  of  the  prosecutor." 

If  suits,  he  said,  were  prevented,  by  increasing  the  expense,  all  that  could  be  inferred  was, 
that  few  could  afford  to  pay :  "  but  a  man  is  disabled  from  sustaining  expense,  in  proportion  as  he 
is  poor,  and  not  in  proportion  as  he  is  litigious." 

The  notions  of  this  Indian  Judge,  on  the  subject  of  judicature,  were  very  different  from  those 
of  the  governing  men  in  India  and  in  England.  "  It  is  my  opinion,"  said  he,  "  that  the  nearer 
we  approach  to  the  rule  of  granting  to  all  speedy  justice,  without  any  expense  whatever,  the 
nearer  we  shall,  in  our  judicial  system,  approach  perfection.  It  will  not,  I  imagine,  be  denied, 
that  it  is  desirable,  the  least  tedious,  and  least  expensive  mode  of  obtaining  redress,  should  be  openr 
where  an  injury  has  really  been  suffered.  When  a  poor  man  has  been  oppressed,  he  should  be 
freed  from  trouble  and  expense,  and  assisted  and  encouraged,  as  far  as  possible,  in  prosecuting  his 
complaint.  He  is  not,  in  such  a  situation,  a  fair  object  for  taxation.  It  does  not  become  the 
ruling  power  to  add  to  his  misfortune  by  levying  impositions  upon  him.  It  is  clear  that  a  ryot, 
from  whom  undue  rent  has  been  exacted,  must  feel  the  charge  of  stamp  and  fees  to  be  a  severe 
aggravation  of  his  distress."  What  is  the  consequence  ?  That  which  must  of  necessity  follow- 
that  which  might  be  expected  to  call  forth  all  the  attention  of  Englishmen — but  which  to  this  late 
period  appears  to  have  called  forth  none:  "  That  the  ryots,  though  now  more  independent  (not 
from  oppression)  are  much  worse  protected  from  distress  than  heretofore."  For  these  quotations, 
from  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  see  the  Fifth  Report,  p.  525  to  5%% 

Sir  Henry  Strachey  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  Judges  in  India  from  whom  a  British  parliament, 
and  British  rulers,  both  in  London  and  Calcutta,  might  receive  important  lessons*  The  report 
from  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Circuit  and  Appeal  at  Moorshedabad,  consisting  of  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  Mr.  Pattle,  and  Mr.  Rocke,  in  1802,  says,  "  The  increased  expense  of  law-suits  has 
never  been  found  to  check  litigiousness.  On  the  contrary,  it  hf»  been  generally  observed,  that 
litigiousness  is  encouraged  thereby,  in  the  hope  that  the  certainty  of  the  expense,  added  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  result,  might  deter  parties  from  defending  even  just  rights.  On  comparing  the 
half  yearly  reports  of  the  several  adauluts  in  this  division,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  number  of 
suits,  filed  since  the  establishment  of  the  fees  and  stamp  duties,  differs  much  from  the  number 
filed,  in  a  similar  period,  previous  thereto."    Fifth  Report,  p.  519. 
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excite  the  attention  of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  who  pointed  it  out  to  their  go-  Chap.  VI. 
vernment  in  India,  as  an  evil  calling  loudly  for  redress.  In  1808,  on  "  the  al-  ^TXT*^ 
most  incredible  number  of  causes  undecided,"  they  remark,  that,  "  to  judge  by 
analogy  of  the  courts  in  Europe,  they  would  be  induced  to  think  so  great  an 
arrear  could  scarcely  ever  come  to  a  hearing."  In  the  year  1802,  the  govern- 
ment resolved,  on  instituting,  where  necessary,  the  office  of  an  assistant  Judge ;  on 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  commissioners;  and  on  allowing  a  more 
expeditious  mode  of  procedure  in  sums  of  a  small  amount.  "  Subsequent  re- 
ports,* say  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  "  are  not  calcu-* 
latedto  show  that  the  difficulty  of  keeping  down  the  number  of  causes,  depend- 
ing on  the  file,  has  at  all  diminished ;  or  that  the  means  resorted  to  for  that  pur- 
pose, have  been  as  successful  as  was  expected."  And  they  quote  a  dispatch,  of 
a  date  so  late  as  March,  1812,  in  which  the  Directors  express  themselves  in  the 
following  extraordinary  terms.  "  We  should  be  very  sorry,  that,  from  the 
accumulation  of  such  arrears,  there  should  ever  be  room  to  raise  a  question, 
whether  it  werfe  better  to  leave  the  natives  to  their  own  arbitrary  and  precipitate 
tribunals,  than  to  harass  their  feelings  and  injure  their  property,  by  an  endless 
procrastination  of  their  suits,  under  the  pretence  of  more  deliberate  justice."  * 

Of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  harassed,  and  the  evUs  which  so  defective  a 
system  of  judicature  produces,  some  conception  may  be  attained  by  the  Mow* 
ing  quotation  from  a  report  of  one  of  the  Judges  of  circuit.  "  The  commit- 
ments for  breaches  of  the  peace,  arising  from  boundary  disputes,  and  other  con* 
tests  concerning  landed  property,  are  ascribed  to  the  great,  though  unavoidable 
arrear,  of  untried  causes  pending  in  some  of  the  courts :  since  by  necessarily 
protracting,  for  years,  the  decision  of  suits,  it  frequently  drove  the  suitors  to 
despair ;  and  induced  them  to  run  the  risk  of  taking  justice  into  their  own 
hands,  by  seizing  the  object  in  dispute,  rather  than  to  await  the  tardy  issue 
of  a  process,  which  threatened  to  exceed  the  probable  duration  of  their  own 
lives."  f 

The  Court  of  Directors  appear,  in  that  dispatch  of  theirs  which  has  been  re-  Defective 
cently  quoted,  to  imagine,  that  the  choice  lies  exclusively  between  the  present  form, 
institution,  of  which  the  evils  are  so  enormous ;  and  the  arbitrary  and  precipitate 
system  of  the  natives.    A  slight  degree  of  reflection,  exempt  from  the  shackles 
tied  upon  their  minds  by  custom  and  authority,  would  point  out  to  them  another 
course,  infinitely  preferable  to  both.     Let  them  give  to  the  people  distinct  clefini 

*  See  for  the  above  quotation^  the  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  63,  64.  t  Ibid.  p.  65. 
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Book  VI.   tions  of  their  rights  in  an  accurate  code,  and  give  them  courts  of  justice,  which 
V"TI£7~^  will  decide,  not  precipitately,  but  carefully ;   free,  however,  from  technical  im- 
pediments, and  therefore  quickly :  and  they  will  both  enable  their  courts  to  in- 
vestigate a  greater  number  of  causes ;  and  will  exceedingly  reduce  the  number 
of  suits. 
Law-«uitavery      This  is  the  admirable  effect  of  an  excellent  administration  of  justice,  that  it 
riministotioii  prevents  the  very  intention  to  commit  injury*  by  making  it  certain  to  every  one 
ofjastice  is    ^at  injustice  will  be  disappointed  of  its  aim.     Who  would  go  into  a  court  of 
decision,  aware  that  his  cause  was  bad,  if  he  knew  that  its  merits  would  be  ac- 
curately explored,  and  justice  immediately  awarded  ?    In  this  case  the  minutest 
portion  of  benefit  could  not  be  expected  from  iniquitous  litigation.     Iniquitous, 
litigation,  therefore,  would  cease.     And  after  the  deduction  of  suits  instituted 
or  provoked  for  purposes  of  injustice,  very  few  in  comparison  would  remain. 
But  the  case  is  altogether  different,  when  a  man  knows  that  it  will  be  months, 
or  perhaps  years,  before  his  injustice  will  come  in  turn  for  investigation ;  that 
even  then,  it  is  only  ceremonies  that  are  to  be  performed,  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time,  while  the  merits  of  the  question  remain  unexplored;  that  the  law  is 
unwritten,  arbitrary,  and  obscure ;  that  the  procedure  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
follow  without  mistakes ;  and  that  on  these  mistakes,  totally  regardless  of  the 
merits,  of  the  question,  the  decision  may  finally  depend.     The  advantages  of  in- 
justice, in  a  state  of  things  like  this,  are  so  very  numerous,  and  the  encourage- 
ment to  unjust  litigation  so  very  great,  that  the  multiplication  of  suits  may  be 
regarded  as  a  natural  and  unavoidable  result. 
Number  of         No  proposition,  derived  from  political  experience,  may  be  relied  on  more  confi- 
oTthT&dmi*  dently  than  this,  That  the  multiplication  of  law-suits  is  a  proof  of  the  bad  ad- 
jwtioe!0nof    ministration  of  justice:  that  a  perfect  administration  of  justice  would  almost 
annihilate  litigation :  and  that  the  attempt  to  reduce  it  by  any  other  means, 
such  as  that  of  expense,  is  to  hold  out  encouragement  to  plunderers*  and  deny 
protection  of  law  to  the  honest  and  just. 
Extraordinary      When  any  great  public  duty  is  to  be  performed,  and  the  number  of  performers 
^p^ain^the  k  &un<*  to  be  too  small  for  the  demand,  the  most  obvious  of  all  expedients  is, 
administration  to,  increase  the  number.    With  regard  to  this  expedient  for  enabling  the  govern- 
ing, ment  in  India  to  do  justice  between  its  subjects,  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  made  an  extraordinary  declaration  in  the  year  1812..    "  An  augmen- 
tation of  the  number  of  European  Judges,  adequate  to  the  purpose  required, 
would  be  attended  with  an  augmentation  of  charge,  which  the  state  of  the 
finances  is  not  calculated  to  bear ;  and  the  same  objection  occurs  to  the  appoints 
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ment  of  assistant  Judges."  *  Never,  since  man  had  the  use  of  language,  was  Chap.  VL 
a  more  terrible  condemnation,  of  any  government,  pronounced.  Of  all  the  ^mmm^^mmJ 
duties  of  government,  that  of  maintaining  justice  among  the  people  is  the  fore- 
most. This,  in  fact,  is  the  end  for  which  it  exists.  Here  is  said  to  be  a  govern- 
ment, which  raises  upon  the  people  a  revenue  so  vast,  that  by  avowed  intention, 
it  is  literally  all  that  they  can  bear,  that  is  oppressive  to  the  highest  pitch  which 
oppression  can  reach  without  desolating  the  country :  And  all  this  revenue  is 
squandered  away,  till  not  a  sufficiency  remains  to  hire  Judges  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  justice ! 

What  is  made  of  all  this  money  ?  To  what  preferable  purpose  is  it  applied  ? 
High  matter,  in  large  quantity,  would  be  contained  in  a  proper  answer  to  these 
questions. 

Having  surveyed  the  effects,  which  practice  and  experience  have  made  visi-  Effects  of  th* 
hie  to  those  who  least  enjoy  the  powers  of  reflection,  of  the  Regulations  made Jfonns  ofLoid 
for  decision  upon  the  civil  rights  of  the  people  of  India;  we  come,  in  order,  to  S^^^1 
the  effects  which  have  been  produced  by  the  Regulations  made  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  crimes,  including  both  penal  judicature  and  police. 

In  two  ways,  a  system  of  legislative  provisions  for  the  suppression  of  delin- 
quency may  be  defective.  The  burthens  which  it  imposes,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
pense, and  in  the  way  of  infliction,  may  be  too  heavy.  It  may  not  answer  its 
end;  instead  of  completely  repressing  offences,  it  may  allow  them  continually 
to  increase. 

In  regard  to  burthens,  under  the  reforms  which  we  are  now  contemplating,  increase  of 
expense  was  increased.  The  inflictions,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Englishmen, erime8# 
were  mitigated;  but  the  banishments,  substituted  to  the  mutilations,  seem  to  be 
regarded  with  still  greater  horror  by  the  natives,  than  the  mutilations  them- 
selves. It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  topic.  The  most  important  point 
for  contemplation  is,  the  diminution  or  increase  of  the  security  of  the  people* 
by  the  increase  or  diminution  of  crimes.  In  this  respect,  too,  the  effects  of  the 
English  Regulations  have  been  deplorable. 

Of  all  the  crimes  by  which  the  private  members  of  the  same  community  infest  Deooity. 
one  another,  robbery,  in  the  idea  of  which  are  included  plunder  and  murder,  is 
the  most  deeply  fraught  with  mischief,  both  by  the  evil  brought  upon  the  imme- 
diate victims;  and  by  the  alarming  sense  of  insecurity  which  the  prevalence  of 
that  crime  striked  into  the  mind  of  almost  every  individual  in  the  community. 

*  Fifth  Report,  p.  65. 
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Book  VL  This,  the  highest  of  all  crimes,  assumes  an  aspect  peculiarly  terrible  in  India; 
where  the  robbers  (in  the  language  of  the  country  decoits)  form  themselves  into 
confederacies,  and  perform  their  crimes  with  a  combination  of  forces  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  resist  This  class  of  offences  has  not  diminished  under  the  English 
government,  and  its  legislative  provisions.  It  has  increased ;  to  a  degree,  highly 
disgraceful  to  the  legislation  of  a  civilized  people.  It  has  increased  under  the 
English  government,  not  only  to  a  degree,  of  which  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
example  under  the  native  governments  of  India,  but  to  a  degree  surpassing  what 
was  ever  witnessed  in  any  country  in  which  law  and  government  could  with  any 
degree  of  propriety  be  said  to  exist* 

The  testimony  of  the  judges,  and  other  officers  of  the  Company's  government, 
shall  be  adduced,  as  much  as  possible,  in  their  own  words*  "  The  crime  of 
decoity "  (that  is  robbery  by  gangs),  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey  in  his  report  as 
judge  of  circuit  in  the  district  of  Calcutta  hi  the  year  1802,  "  has,  I  believe, 
increased  greatly,  since  the  British  administration  of  justice.  The  number  of 
convicts  confined  at  the  six  stations  of  this  division  (independent  of  Zillah  twenty* 
four  pergunnahs)  is  about  4,000.  Of  them  probably  nme-tentbs  are  decoits* 
Besides  these,  some  hundreds  have  of  late  years  been  transported  The  number 
of  persons  convicted  of  decoity,  however  great  it  may  appear,  is  certainly  small, 
in  proportion  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  crime.  At  Midnapore  I  find,  by  the 
reports  of  the  police  dsrogas,  that,  in  the  year  1803,  a  period  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, they  sent  intelligence  of  no  less  than  ninety-three  robberies,  most  of 
them,  as  usual,  committed  by  huge  gangs.  WRh  respect  to  fifty-one  of  these 
robberies,  not  a  man  was  taken;  and  for  the  remaining  forty-two  very  few, 
frequently  only  one  or  two  in  each  gang.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  deeerty 
prevails  in  the  district  of  Midnapore  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  other  districts 
of  this  division ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  there  is  less,  except  perhaps  in  Beerfc . 
hoom.    In  BurdSvan  there  is  certainly  three  or  four  times  as  much."  * 

The  Judge  of  circuit  in-  the  Rajeshahye  division  in  1808,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Register  to  the  Nizamut  Adaulut,  says,  u  It  is  with  much  diffidence  I  address 
the  Nizamut  Adautut  on  the  present  occasion ;  for  I  have  to  propose  measures, 
tile  nature  of  which  they  are,  I  know,  generally  averse  to.  I  do  not  wait  till 
the  end  of  the  circuit,  when,,  m  the  course  of  official  routine,  I  should  hare  to 
make  a  report  to  the  court;  because  the  evil  which  I  complain  of  is  great,  and 
increasing;  and  every  instant  of  delay  serves  onfy  to  furnish?  new  vietims  to  the 


*  Fifth  Report,  pi  559. 
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atrocities  which  are  daily  committed.— That  decoity  is  very  prevalent  in  Rajesha-  Chap.  VI. 
hye  has  been  often  stated.  But  if  its  vast  extent  were  known :  if  the  scenes  of  1793, 
horror,  the  murders,  the  burnings,  the  excessive  cruelties,  which  are  continually 
perpetrated  here,  were  properly  represented  to  government,  I  am  confident  that 
some  measures  would  be  adopted,  to  remedy  the  evil  Certainly,  there  is  not 
an  individual,  belonging  to  the  government,  who  does  not  anxiously  wish  to 
save  the  people  from  robbeiy  and  massacre.  Yet  the  situation  of  the  people  is 
not  sufficiently  attended  to.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is 
no  protection,  for  persons,  or  property.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  which  pre- 
vails in  most  of  the  Zillahs  in  Bengal  But  in  this  it  is  much  worse,  than  in 
any  other  I  have  seen.  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  no  civilized  country  ever  had 
so  bad  a  police,  as  that  which  Rajeshahye  has  at  present."  * 

Mr.  Dowdeswell,  the  secretary  to  government,  in  a  report  which  he  drew  up, 
in  1809,  "  On  the  general  state  of  the  police  of  Bengal,"  says ;  "  Were  I  to 
enumerate  only  a  thousandth  part  of  the  atrocities  of  the  decoits,  and  of  the 
consequent  sufferings  of  the  people ;  and  were  I  to  soften  that  recital  in  every 
mode  which  language  would  permit,  I  should  still  despair  of  obtaining  credit, 
solely  on  my  own  authority,  for  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative."  He  goes  on  to 
state,  that  "  Robbery,  rape,  and  even  murder  itself,  are  not  the  worst  figures, 
in  this  horrid  and  disgusting  picture.  An  expedient  of  common  occurrence 
with  the  decoits,  merely  to  induce  a  confession  of  property,  supposed  to  be  con- 
cealed, is,  to  burn  the  proprietor  with  straw  or  torches,  until  he  disclodes  the 
property,  or  perishes  in  the  flames.  And  when  they  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
revenge  against  individuals,  worse  cruelties,  if  worse  can  be,  are  perpetrated  by 
those  remorseless  criminals.  If  the  information  obtained  is  not  extremely  erro- 
neous, the  offender,  hereafter  noticed,  himself  committed  fifteen  murders  in 
nineteen  days :  And  volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  atrocities  of  the  decoits, 
every  line  of  which  would  make  the  blood  run  cold  with  horror."  f 

Mr.  Dowdeswell  inserts  an  abstract  of  three  trials  which  had  been  recently 
adjudged  in  the  court  of  Nizamut  Adaulut.  It  is  highly  proper  that  one  should 
appear  as  a  specimen.  The  prisoners,  nine  in  number,  were  charged  with  being 
the  principal  actors  in  a  gang  of  robbers,  who,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  August, 
1808;  perpetrated  the  enormities  which  the  prosecutor  related,  as  follows: 
*  That  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  on  which  the  robbery  and  murders 
took  place,  he  was  sleeping  in  a  house  at  a  short  distance  from  that  of  his  father, 

*  Fifth  Report,  p.  586.  f  Arid-  p.  603, 
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Book  VI.  and  being  awoke  by  the  noise  of  robbers,  went  out,  and  saw  that  a  party  of 
about  fifty  decoits  had  attacked  his  father's  house ;  that,  from  fear,  he  concealed 
himself  in  a  plantain  garden,  within  fifty  yards  of  the  spot,  from  whence  he  saw 
the  robbers  drag  out  from  the  house  his  father  and  mother;  and,  after  binding 
their  hands  and  feet,  apply  lighted  straw  and  torches  to  their  bodies,  demanding 
of  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  where  their  money  was  concealed ;  that 
the  unfortunate  people  assured  them,  they  had  none ;  but  that  the  robbers,  proving 
inexorable,  went  into  the  house  and  brought  from  it  a  quantity  of  hemp,  which 
they  twisted  round  the  body  of  Loharam,  and,  after  pouring  on  it  ghee,  or  clari- 
fied butter,  to  render  it  more  inflammable,  set  fire  to  it :— That  they  then  pro- 
cured a  quilt  from  the  house,  which  they  also  moistened  with  ghee  and  rolled 
round  the  body  of  Loharam : — That  the  prisoners  Balka  Sirdar,  Nubboo  Sirdar, 
and  Eunkye  Cupally,  at  the  direction  of  the  prisoner  Bulram  Sirdar,  threw  the 
prosecutor's  father  on  the  ground,  and  keeping  him  down,  with  a  bamboo  which 
they  held  over  his  breast,  set  fire  to  the  quilt : — That  at  this  time,  the  cries  of 
the  unfortunate  man  were  most  shocking,  the  robbers  continually  calling  on  him 
to  tell  where  his  money  was,  and  he  assuring  them  that  he  had  none,  and 
imploring  them  to  take  his  cows,  or  any  thing  they  might  find  in  his  house  :— 
That  the  robbers,  however,  still  proceeded  to  further  cruelty,  having  procured  some 
mustard-seed,  and  torn  up  the  flesh  of  Loharam's  breast,  by  drawing  a  large 
bamboo  several  times  across  it,  pounded  the  mustard-seed  on  the  sores,  with  a 
view  to  make  the  torment  more  excruciating :— That,  at  the  same  time,  the 
mother  of  the  prosecutor  was  tortured  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
robbers  tying  hemp  round  her  body,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  and  dragging  her 
about  from  place  to  place,  by  the  hair  of  her  head,%calling  on  her,  all  the  while, 
to  tell  them  where  her  husband's  money  was  concealed ;  and  also  calling  out  on 
the  prosecutor  by  name,  to  come  and  witness  the  state  of  his  father  and  mother : 
— That  these  cruelties,  together  with  the  plunder  of  the  house  of  Loharam  and 
other  ones  adjacent,  continued  until  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  which  time  the  robbers  departed ;  and  that  the  prosecutor,  on  going  up 
to  his  father  and  mother,  found  them  most  dreadfully  mangled,  but  still  alive ; 
that  his  father  expired  about  noon,  and  his  mother,  not  till  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  prisoners  whom  the  prosecutor  swore  to  have  recognized,  at  the  murder 
of  his  parents,  in  addition  to  Bulram  Sirdar,  Balka  Sirdar,  Nubboo  Sirdar,  and 
Kunkye  Cupally,  before  mentioned,  were; — Dacooa  Sirdar,  Shookoor  Peada, 
Mudary  Peada,  Gallichurn  Ghose,  and  Nubboo  Sirdar ;  and  he  also  specified 
Casinauth  Bagdy,  and  Gudda  Barooge." 
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u  Several  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  (inhabitants  of  the  village)  Chap.  VI. 
confirmed  the  circumstances  related  by  the  prosecutor.  x^93 

"  The  court,  in  consequence,  sentenced  the  prisoners  convicted,  nine  in  number, 
to  suffer  death."  * 

The  other  two  cases  are  of  a  similar  character.  One  of  them  relates  to  the 
robbery  of  an  English  gentleman,  whose  house  was  plundered,  who  was  himself 
loaded  with  indignity,  and  some  of  his  servants  murdered.  "  An  accurate  judg- 
ment," says  the  secretary  of  the  Indian  government,  "  of  the  nature  of  the  evils 
in  question,  may  be  formed  from  the  foregoing  documents." 

Of  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  this  gentleman,  however,  informs  us,  that  the 
government  had  no  very  accurate  knowledge.  We  are  left  to  judge  of  it,  by 
the  general  declarations  we  receive,  respecting  its  prevalency,  and  respecting  the 
Btate  of  alarm  in  which  the  people  are  universally  held.  From  one  declaration, 
to  which  there  is  no  dissent,  we  may  draw  an  estimate,  beyond  which  no  imagin- 
able evil  can  easily  be  found.  "  To  the  people  of  India  there  is  no  protection, 
either  of  persons  or  of  property." 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  worst  of  all  crimes  should  grow  up  to  a  height  Other  species 
of  unexampled  atrocity,  singly,  and  by  itself.  That  state  of  things  which  affords  °  IMluency- 
encouragement  to  one  species  of  delinquency  is  pretty  sure  to  afford  encourage- 
ment to  other  species  of  delinquency.  The  case  of  India  confirms  the  general 
experience.  Beside  decoity,  which  involves  a  combination  of  the  most  dreadful 
crimes,  "  burglaries,  effected  by  breaking  through  the  walls  of  houses ;  murder 
from  various  motives ;  robberies  attended  with  murder  and  manslaughter ;  per- 
jury, and  subornation  of  perjury,  practised  for  the  most  atrocious  purposes ;  are," 
say  the  Select  Committee,  "  not  unfrequent  in  many  parts  of  the  country;  but 
the  Bengal  provinces  appear  to  be,  more  than  any  other,  characterized  by  them."f 

Sir  Henry  Strachey  says,  "  Since  the  year  1793,  crimes  of  all  kinds  are 
increased ;  and  I  think  most  crimes  are  still  increasing.  The  present  increase  of 
crimes  may,  perhaps,  be  doubtful ;  but  no  one,  I  think,  can  deny,  that  imme- 
diately after  1798*  during  five  or  six  years,  it  was  most  manifest  and  rapid; 
and  that  no  considerable  diminution  has  taken  place."  £ 

The  Judge  of  circuit  in  the  Bareilly  division,  in  1805,  warns  the  government 
against  supposing  that  the  lists  transmitted' from  the  courts  exhibit  an  accurate 
view  of  the  state  of  delinquency ;  because  the  cases  are  extremely  numerous 

•  Fifth  Report,  p.  606.  f  Ibid.  p.  66. 

X  Answer  to  Interrogatories,  Fifth  Report,  p.  5SS, 
VOL.  III.  2  s 
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Book  VI.  which  are  never  brought  before  the  magistrates,  from  the  negligence  or  conniv- 
v-~v''  ance  of  the  police  officers,  and  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  draw  upon  them- 
selves the  burthen  of  a  prosecution.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  less  aggravated 
cases  of  robbery,  with  those  of  theft  and  fraud,  "  are  frequently  perpetrated,  and 
no  records  of  them  remain/9  Hence  the  cases  of  homicide,  which  least  admit  of 
concealment,  occupy  the  largest  space  in  the  criminal  calendar.  "  The  number 
of  persons,"  continues  the  Judge,  "  convicted  of  wilful  murder,  is  certainly  great 
—The  murder  of  children,  for  the  sake  of  their  ornaments,  is,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  common.  So  much  so,  that  I  submit  whether  it  might  not  be  adviseable 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  taking  away,  if  possible,  the  temptation  to 
commit  the '  act :  I  mean,  adopting  measures  to  prevent  children  from  wearing 
gold  and  silver  ornaments.  For  my  own  part,  being  convinoed  that,  under  the 
existing  laws,  we  have  no  other  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  frequent  perpe- 
tration of  this  crime,  I  could  wish  to  see  the  practice  of  adorning  <*ildree  with 
valuable  trinkets,  altogether  prohibited."  He  adds ;  "  A  want  of  tenderness 
and  regard  for  life,  is  very  general,  I  think,  throughout  the  country .*'* 

In  Sir  Hemy  Strachey's  paper  of  answers  to  interrogatories,  from  which  we 
have  derived  so  much  important  information,  he  says,  "  Perjury  has  increased 
greatly ;  and  is  increasing."  f  In  the  report  of  the  circuit  Judge  of  the  Patna 
division  in  1802,  it  is  stated,  that  "  of  the  murders  charged  (at  his  late  jail 
•deliveiy)  only  a  few,  and  of  the  robberies  no  more  than  one,  really  happened. 
The  rest  are  merely  fictitious  crimes,  brought  forward  to  harass  an  opposing 
litigant,  or  revenge  a  quarrel  The  criminal  court  is  the  weapon  of  revenge,  to 
which  the  natives  of  this  province  resort,  on  all  occasions.  Men  6f  the  first  rank 
in  society  feel  no  compunction  at  mutually  accusing  -each  other  of  the  most 
heinous  offences,  and  supporting  the  prosecution  with  the  most  bare&ced  per- 
juries. Nor  does  the  detection  of  their  falsehood  create  a  Mush."  £ 
Dissolution  of  Such  a  prevalence  of  the  higher  crimes  imphes  a  complete  dissolution  of 
"^  morals.     To  this  also,  if  it  could  remain  doubtful,  the  same  weight  of  testimo- 

nial evidence  is  applied.  Sir  Henry  Strachey  says,  *  The  people  are  probably 
somewhat  more  licentious  than  farmeiiy.  Chicanery,  subornation,  frawd,  and 
perjury,  are  certainly  more  common.  Drunkenness,  prostitution,  indecorum, 
profligacy  of  manners,  must  increase,  under  a  system,  which,  although  k  pro- 
fesses to  administer  the  Mahomedan  law,  does  not  punish  those  immoralities." 
In  lessening  the  quantity  of  direct  oppression  which  superiors  exercised,  as  a 

*  Fifth  Report,  p.  565,  566.  f  B*  P-  540.  J  lb.  p.  6$. 
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sort  of  right,  over  inferiors,  consisted,  in  the  opinion  of  this  judge,  the  whole  of  Chap.VL 
the  benefit  introduced  by  the  English  laws.    And  this,  again,  he  thought,  was     \^\ 
counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  that  protection  which  the  superior  was  accustomed  * 
to  yield  to  his  dependants ;  and  by  exposure  to  the  still  more  dreadful  scourge  of 
decoits,  and  other  depredators  and  destroyers.* 

The  Judge  and  magistrate  of  Burdwan,  in  his  answer  to  interrogatories  in 
1802,  says,  "lam  sorry  that  of  the  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  I  cannot 
report  favourably ;  or  give  it,  as  my  opinion,  that  the  British  system  has  tended 
to  improve  either  the  Mahomedan  or  Hindu  moral  character.  Certain  it  is,  that 
much  profiigacy,  vice,  and  depravity,  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  higher  class : 
and  the  crimes,  committed  by  the  lower,  will,  I  think,  be  found  more  prevailing, 
and  in  greater  number,  than  under  the  Mahomedan  jurisprudence."  f 

The  magistrates  of  tte  twenty-four  pergunnahs,  on  the  same  occasion,  say, 
"  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  make  any  favourable  report  respecting  the  mora) 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  subject  to  our  jurisdiction*  The 
lower  classes  are  in  general,  profligate,  and  depraved.  The  moral  duties  are 
little  attended  to  by  the  higher  ones.  The  system,  introduced  by  the  British 
government,  for  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  for  the  conduct  of  the 
internal  administration  of  the  country,  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  have 
improved  the  moral  character  of  its  inhabitants.  The  use  of  spirituous  tojuors, 
debauchery,  and  numberless  other  vices,  which  formerly  met  with  the  severest 
checks  and  punishments,  are  now  practised*  with  impunity,  amongst  all  classes."  J; 

Of  this  hideous  state  of  society,  the  causes  are  now  to  be  explored.    That  the  Can**  ofthii 
root  was  laid  in  the  corruptive  operation  of  the  despotism  to  which  in  all  ages  of  thing** 
the  people  had  been  subject,  admits  of  no  dispute  and  stands  in,  need  of  no  ex- la  ^P0*"*- 
phnatien*  The  important  inquiry  to  which  we  are  summoned  is;  why  the  British 
regulations,  intended  for  the  abatement  of  delinquency ,  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  increase  rather  than  fliim*»?gh  it 

That  penal  law  in  the  hands  of  the  English  has  failed  so  completely  of  an-  %  Deft*  of 
swering  its  end,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  infirmities  and  vices  of 
the  law  itself.  The  qualities  wherein  consist  the  virtues  of  a  system  of  law 
appear  to  have  been  little  understood  in  time  past  by  British  legislators. 
Clearness,  certainty,  promptitude,  cheapness,  with  penalties  nicely  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  species  of  delinquency;  these  are  the  qualities  on  which 

*  Kfth  Report,  pf  527  t  »•  546.  $Ib.p.«l. 
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Book  VI.   the  efficacy  of  a  system  of -penal  law  depend;  and  in  all  these,  without  one 

j"~J£~^  exception,  the  penal  law  set  up  by  the  English  in  India  is  defective  to  a  degree 

that  never  was  surpassed,  and  very  rarely  has  ever  been  equalled.     Its  failure, 

therefore,  and  the  misery  of  the  people  who  must  depend  upon  it  for  protection* 

are  not  a  subject  for  surprise. 

It  is  a  sort  of  a  mixture  of  the  Mahomedan  and  English  systems,  and  so  con* 
trived  as  to  combine  the  principal  vices  of  both.  With  the  exception  of  a 
change  in  certain  modes  of  punishment,  revolting  to  English  minds,  the  Maho- 
medan code,  which  in  penal  matters  had  been  exclusively  followed  by  the  Mogul 
government,  was  still  retained.  It  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Mahomedan  law, 
as  it  is  of  the  law  of  all  rude  nations,  to  be  unwritten.  The  standard  was  the 
Koran,  in  which  nothing  beyond  a  few  vague  precepts  could  be  found.  To  this 
were  added  the  commentaries  of  the  doctors,  of  which  some  had  attained  the 
rank  of  authorities.  The  vagueness  of  the  commentaries  corresponded  with  the 
vagueness  of  the  original ;  and  no  distinct  legislative  definition  existed.  On 
every  occasion,  therefore,  requiring  a  decision,  the  expounder  of  the  law  was 
dolled  upon,  for  what  ?  Not  to  point  out  a  passage  of  the  code  exclusively  con* 
taining  the  appropriate  point  of  law.  No  such  passage  existed.  What  he  did, 
or  pretended  to  do,  was,  from  a  general  view  of  what  had  been  taught  or  decided 
by  preceding  doctors,  to  frame  an  inference  for  the  particular  case  of  the  moment. 
His  business  was,  not  simply  to  declare,  but  to  make  the  law,  to  make  a  separate 
law  for  an  individual  case,  every  time  that  a  decision  was  required ;  to  make  it, 
and  under  no  other  restriction  than  that  of  some  obligation  to  make  the  result  bear 
some  resemblance  to  former  practice.  In  a  law  existing  in  this  barbarous  state, 
in  a  state  in  which  there  was  so  little  of  any  thing  fixed  or  certain,  a  wide  field 
was  commonly  assigned  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  judge.  All  uncertainties  in 
the  law  operate  to  the  encouragement  of  crime ;  because  the  criminal  interprets 
them,  and  with  an  estimate  far  beyond  their  value,  in  his  own  favour, 
s.  Practice  of  With  a  law  of  this  description  to  administer,  a  procedure  resembling  that  of 
the  regular  halls  or  rather  closets  of  judicature  in  England  was  adopted  for  its  admi* 
nistration.  The  English  form  of  practice,  or  course  of  procedure,  Consists  of  so 
many  operations  and  ceremonies,  to  which,  however  frivolous,  or  obstructive  to 
the  course  of  justice,  the  most  minute  obedience  is  rigidly  exacted,  that  the 
administration  of  English  law  abounds  with  delay,  is  loaded  with  expense,  and 
paralysed  by  uncertainty.  From  only  one  of  the  vices  of  the  Mahomedan 
system,  the  corruption  of  the  judges,  were  the  people  of  India  now  delivered ; 
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but  they  vere  visited  with  another,  which  appears  to  be  to  them  a  much  more  Chap.  VI. 
dreadful  calamity,  a  complicated,  tedious,  expensive  course  of  procedure,  which  '  TZZT*' 
to  a  great  degree  annihilates  all  the  advantages  of  law. 

The  evidence  we  have  on  this  important  subject,  is.  the  testimony  of  those  of 
the  Company's  servants  on  whom  the  business  of  judicature  devolves ;  some  of 
whom,  if  we  may  judge  by  those  of  their  reports  which  the  public  have  been 
permitted  to  peruse,  are  to  a  singular  degree  qualified  for  that  important  trust. 

In  answer  to  the  following  interrogatory ;  "  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
Mahomedan  criminal  law,  with  the  alterations  of  that  law  made  by  the  British 
government,  is  administered  with  two  much  lenity,  or  too  much  severity ;  and 
what  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  consequences  produced  by  the  operation  of  the 
spirit,  in  which  the  criminal  law  is  in  your  opinion  administered ; "  "  We  are  of 
opinion,"  said  the  judges  of  circuit  of  the  Moorshadabad  division  in  1802,  "  that,  % 
from  the  discretionary  mode  in  which  the  Mahomedan  criminal  law,  with  the 
alterations  of  that  law  made  by  the  British  government,  is  administered,  the 
administration  of  it  admits  both  of  too  much  lenity,  and  too  much  severity ;  at 
any  rate  of  too  much  uncertainty.  An  offence,  which  to  one  law  officer  may 
appear  sufficiently  punished  by  a  month's  imprisonment,  shall  from  another  law 
officer  incur  a  sentence  of  three  or  more  years.  Even  in  the  heinous  crime  of 
gang  robbery,  our  records  will  show  sometimes  a  sentence  of  fourteen  years 
transportation,  and  sometimes  a  sentence  of  two  years  confinement.  The  con- 
sequences which  we  suppose  to  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  this  spirit  in 
which  the  criminal  law  is  in  our  opinion  administered,  are  contempt  of  the  law 
itself,  and  encouragement  to  offenders."  * 

By  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  in  his  report  in  the  same  year  as  judge  and  magis- 
trate of  Midnapore,  it  is  said,  "  I  may  here  take  the  liberty  to  mention  a  few 
circumstances  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  as  operating  to  obstruct  ' 
the  conviction  of  delinquents  under  the  present  system.  I  think  the  delay  which 
occurs  between  the  apprehension  and  the  trial  is  too  great.  The  accused  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  fabricate  a  defence ;  and  very  little  money  will  procure 
false  witnesses  to  support  it.  The  extreme  length  and  intricacy  of  trials  render 
the  full  and  complete  investigation  of  every  case  impossible."  f 

The  magistrates  of  the  twenty-four  pergunnahs  in  1802  reported ;  "  The  delay 
attending  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  length  of  time  that 
elapses  before  criminal  prosecutions  are  brought  to  a  conclusion,  is  one  of  the 

•  FifthReport,  ut supra,  p. 52*.  f  Ibid. p.534» 
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Book  VI*  causes  to  which  the  frequent  commission  of  crimes  in  general,  and  that  of 
r<m~72CTmJ  decoity  in  particular,  may,  we  think,  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed.  The 
trouble,  loss  of  time,  and  expense,  that  attends  a  criminal  prosecution  on  the 
present  system,  is  in  our  opinion  a  serious  evil,  and  not  only  induces  many  who 
have  been  robbed  to  put  up  with  the  loss  they  sustain,  rather  than  apply  to  the 
police  officers  for  redress,  but  prevents  numbers  from  coining  forward  with  in- 
formations that  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  community,  and  would,  we  have 
no  doubt,  in  numberless  instances  be  preferred,  were  the  administration  of 
justice  more  prompt  and  speedy  than  at  present  The  consequence  of  delay  is, 
that  numbers  of  criminals  of  the  most  daring  description,  against  whom,  when 
committed  for  trial,  there  is  the  most  full  and  complete  evidence,  escape,  and  are 
again  let  loose  on  society ; "  owing  to  the  death,  removal,  loss  of  memory,  or 
mendacity  of  the  witnesses;  a  mendacity  often  purchased,  often  the  fruit  of 
intimidation.* 

u  I  am  by  no  means  sure,"  says  the  Judge  of  the  Calcutta  Court  of  Circuit, 
the  enlightened  Sir  Henry  Strachey  in  1808,  "  of  the  necessity  or  propriety  of 
increasing  the  severity  of  punishment.  Before  I  can  form  a  judgment  of  the 
efficacy  of  such  remedies,  I  must  be  certain  that  the  punishment  reaches  the 
offenders ;  at  present  the  punishment  does  not  reach  them ;  they  elude  con* 
viction ;  they  elude  apprehension.  We  cannot  say  that  men  become  vdeooift* 
because  the  punishments  are  too  lenient;  they  become  so,  because  their  chance 
of  escaping  altogether  is  so  good."  f 

The  report  in  1805  of  the  Judge  of  circuit  in  the  Bareilly  division  says, 

"  Attendance  on  the  court,  whether  as  a  prosecutor  or  witness,  is  generally 

regarded  as  a  heavy  misfortune ;  to  avoid  which,  many  leave  their  homes,  and 

submit  to  infinite  inconvenience  and  vexation ;  and  many  more,  I  presume,  pay 

handsomely  to  the  Nazir  or  his  people,  for  permission  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 

Hence  crimes  are  perpetrated,  and  no  records  remain  of  them.— The  delay,  and 

expense,  of  prosecuting,  are  intolerable  to  the  lower  orders."  % 

4.  Manner*.        A  system  of  law,  marked  by  so  many  infirmities,  may,  in  a  country  like 

ners  are  good,  England,  where  crimes  are  easily  suppressed,  and  where  the  sentiments  and 

they  make  up  mannerg  tf  fae  people  accomplish  more  than  the  law,  afford  an  appearance  of 

•  Kflh  Report,  at  siqpra,  p,  553,  664s 

t  Bn<L  p*561.  Sr  Henry  continues*  "  A  robber  even  in  Bengal  is>  I  presume,  a  man  of 
courage  and  enterprise ;  who,  though  he  roughly  estimates  the  risk  he  is  to  run  by  continuing  his 
depredations  on  the  public,  is  rather  apt  to  under-rate  that  risk— small  as  in  reality  it  is/' 

t  Ibid.  p.  665,  Sfff. 
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efficacy,  and  get  the  credit  cf  muck  of  that  order  which  it  does  not  produoe ;  but  Cha*.  VI. 
in  a  country  like  India,  where  crimes  are  difficult  to  repress,  and  where  the  law  V— ^C-^ 
receives  little  aid  from  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  the  people,  a  far  more  for  many  de- 

A  •  •      ■  facts  in  the 

perfect  system  is  required.  law- 

A  system  of  law,  which  would  really  afford  the  benefits  of  law  to  the  Indian 
people,  would  confer  upon  than  unspeakable  benefits.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
great  political  blessing  which  they  are  as  yet  capable  of  receiving.  But  the  arbi- 
trary win  of  a  master,  which  though  it  often  cuts  down  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty,  yet  prohibits  all  crimes  but  his  own,  is  preferable  to  a  mere  mockery  of 
law,  which  lays  the  innocent  man  at  the  mercy  of  every  depredator. 

Of  the  prevalence  of  crime  in  India,  the  first  of  the  causes,  therefore,  is  found,  Defects  of 
in  the  vices  and  defects  of  the  law.  The  second  may  be  traced  to  those  of  the**1*1""* 
police ;  by  the  imperfections  of  which,  because  move  superficial,  and  obvious  to 
ordinary  eyes,  the  attention  of  the  Company's  servants,  and  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  appears  to  have  been  more  peculiarly  engaged.  The 
npin  puipose  of  a  system  of  police,  is  to  serve  as  an  instrument  to  the  courts  of 
justice ;  providing  that  no  offence  shall  be  committed,  without  the  prompt  sub- 
jection of  the  offender  to  the  oourse  <rf  law.  The  English  system  appears  to  fail 
in  accomplishing  this  important  end,  by  two  defects.  In  the  first  place,  the 
instruments  are  too  feeble.    In  the  next  place,  they  are  ill  adapted  to  the  end. 

"  The  establishment  of  an  efficient  police,"  say  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  though  an  object  of  the  first  importance,  appears  to  be  a 
part  of  the  new  internal  arrangements,  in  which  the  endeavours  of  the  supreme 
government  have  been  the  least  successful.  With  respect  to  the  darogahs,  or 
head  police  officers,  who  under  the  new  system  have  taken  place  of  the  Taganah- 
dars,  it  is  observed  of  them,  that  they  are  not  less  corrupt  than  the  TannaUars, 
their  predecessors ;  and  that  themselves,  and  the  inferior  offioen  acting  under 
them,  with  as  much  inclination  to  do  evil,  have  less  ability  to  do  good*  than  the 
Zemindary  servants,  employed  before  them.  The  darogah,  placed  in  a  division 
of  the  country,  comprehending  four  hundred  square  miles,  is,  with  fifteen,  or 
twenty,  armed  men,  found  to  be  incompetent  to  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants/'* 

If  the  agents  of  pofice  are  greatly  too  lew,  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  add  to 
their  number.  The  answer  to  that  exhortation,  however,  is  unhappily  the  same 
as  to  that  for  the  multiplication  of  the  courts  of  justice.  Hie  finances  *f  the 
Company  will  not  endure  the  expense.     In  other  words,  the  revenue  of  the 

•  Fifth  Report,  p.  71. 
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Book  VI.  country,  instead  of  being  applied  to  its  only  legitimate  end,  the  protection  of  the 
people,  is  disposed  of  in  a  different  way. 

Not  only  are  the  agents  of  police  defective  in  point  of  number,  but  adequate 
means  are  not  employed  to  make  them  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office.  So 
far  is  this  from  being  done,  that  the  darogahs,  and' their  people,  add  to  the  very 
evils  which  they  are  intended  to  suppress.  By  the  Judge  of  Midnapore,  in  1802, 
we  are  told ;  "  The  darogahs,  I  believe  it  is  generally  confessed,  do  not  perform 
the  duty  that  was  expected.  They  are  clearly  either  unable,  or  unwilling. 
Their  insufficiency  consists,  I  think,  in  a  general  neglect  of  duty,  in  petty 
rogueries,  in  a  want  of  respectability,  in  being  destitute  of  that  energy  and 
activity,  and  that  delicate  sensibility  to  character,  which  ought  to  characterize  a 
police  officer.  In  the  duties  of  his  office,  a  darogah  is  hardly  occupied  half  an 
hour  a  day ;  and  he  often  becomes  negligent,  indolent,  and,  in  the  end,  corrupt. 
His  dishonesty  consists,  in  taking  bribes  from  poor  people  who  have  petty  fouj- 
darry  suits,  in  conniving  at  the  absconding  of  persons  summoned  through  him, 
in  harassing  ryots  with  threats,  or  pretended  complaints,  creating  vexatious  delays 
in  settling  disputes,  or  preventing  their  being  settled,  and  chiefly  in  deceiving 
the  poor  and  ignorant,  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  The  avowed  allowances  of  a 
police  darogah  are  not  sufficiently  liberal  to  render  the  office  worthy  the  accept- 
ance of  men  who  are  fit  to  perform  the  duty."  * 

The  secretary  of  government  says;  "  The  darogahs  of  police  seldom,  if  ever, 
possess  any  previous  instruction  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  duties,  nor 
any  habits  of  life  calculated  to  enable  them  to  perform  those  duties  with  effect. 
A  brahmin,  a  sirdar,  a  moonshy,  or  even  a  menial  servant,  is,  each  in  his  turn, 
a  candidate  for  this  situation,  of  their  fitness  for  which  it  is  easy  to  judge.  Their 
agency,  even  in  furnishing  information,  a  duty  which  requires  no  particular  exer- 
tions or  capacity,  is  totally  ineffectual  Happy,  however,  would  it  be  if  the 
defects  already  noticed  were  the  greatest  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
police  darogahs.  The  vices,  which  render  them  a  pest  to  the  country,  are,  their 
avarice,  and  addiction  to  every  species  of  extortion."  f 

The  description  of  the*  following  scene  of  iniquity,  in  which  the  police  agents 
are  the  principal  actors,  is  necessary  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  state  of  this 
branch  of  the  government.  The  Judge  of  circuit,  in  the  Calcutta  division,  in 
1810,  in  a  paper  addressed  to  the  Judge  and  magistrate  of  the  Zillah,  says, 

*  Fifth  Report,  p.  538. 

f  Mr.  Dowdeswell's  Report  on  the  Police  of  Bengal,  in  1809,  ibid.  p.  611, 612. 
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•The  practice,  so  nefarious  and  so  prevalent,  erf  extorting  and  fabricating  Cha*.  VL 
confessions,  requires  your  most  serious  attention.  I  remarked,  with  much  con-  ^iJXT*^^ 
cern,  that,  in  every  case  of  decoity  brought  before  me,  the  proof  rested  on  a 
written  confession,  given  in  evidence  at  the  trial;  and  regret  to  add,  that  all 
those  confessions  bear  the  marks  of  fabrication.  In  one  of  these  cases  (No.  7  of 
your  calendar),  a  prisoner,  who  was  perfectly  innocent,  confirmed,  before  the 
magistrate,  under  the  influence  of  improper  means  previously  made  use  of  towards 
him,  a  confession,  before  a  police  darogah,  which  was  proved  on  the  trial  to  be 
false ;  and  which  had,  in  fact,  been  extorted  by  intimidation  and  violence.  An 
erroneous  idea  prevails,  that  a  confession  is  the  strongest  proof  of  guilt.  This 
false  notion,  perhaps,  first  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  fabricating  them ;  and  the 
practice  appears  to  have  increased,  till  it  has  become  general  and  systematic.  It 
would  be  endless  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  different  modes  in  which  confessions 
are  fabricated  and  proved.  The  usual  course  appears  to  be,  first,  to  apprehend 
as  many  people  as  caprice  may  dictate,  and  then  to  select  from  the  number  those 
individuals  who  are  to  confess,  and  determine  on  the  purport  of  their  confessions. 
The  preliminaries  being  thus  arranged,  the  victims  are  made  over  to  the  subordi- 
nate agents  or  instruments  of  police,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  circumstances;  i 
and  the  rest  are  discharged.  It  sometimes  happens  that  they  meet  with  a  man 
whom  they  are  able  to  deceive,  by  assurances  of  immediate  pardon,  and  fake 
promises  of  future  favour  and  indulgence.  In  such  case,  he  is  usually  told,  that 
by  signing  a  paper,  prepared  by  the  buckshee  for  that  purpose,"  or  repeating 
before  witnesses  what  he  is  instructed  to  say,  he  will  not  only  escape  hanging, 
or,  at  least,  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  become  one  of  the  chosen  of  the  police, 
and  make  his  fortune  as  a  goyendah ;  that  all  he  has  to  do,  is,  to  pretend  that  he 
was  concerned  in  the  decoity,  and  say,  that  the  gang  was  composed  of  particular 
individuals,  who  are  named  to  him,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  darogah.  In  short, 
the  alternative  is  offered  him,  either  of  making  a  friend,  or  an  enemy  of  the 
police;  either  of  suffering  ignominious  death  through  their  power,  or  of  raising 
himself  to  a  post  of  honourable  ambition  and  profit  by  their  favour.  When  these 
means  fail,  they  have  recourse  to  compulsion.  In  this  event  the  prisoners  are 
taken  out  singly,  at  night ;  and  subjected  to  every  species  of  maltreatment,  till 
they  consent  to  subscribe  before  witnesses,  to  the  contents  of  a  confession,  drawn 
up  for  their  signature  by  the  buckshee ;  or  to  learn  it  by  heart,  and  repeat  it  in 
their  presence.  When  the  prisoner  is  thus  prepared,  if  there  appears  no  danger 
of  his  retracting  before  morning,  he  is  left  at  peace  for  a  few  hours ;  but  if  any 
apprehension  of  that  sort  is  entertained,  a  burkundaaz  is  sent*  for  throe  or  four 
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Boon  VI,  people  of  the  village,  to  witness  the  confession  instantly,  and  they  are  routed  froril 
their  sleep,  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  for  that  purpose.  It  is  to  be  observed^ 
however,  that  the  sending  for  impartial  witnesses  does  not  often  occur,  except 
when  the  darogah  has  not  sufficient  weight  or  talent  to  keep  his  place,  and  at 
the  same  time  set  appearances  at  defiance.  A  darogah  who  is  sure  of  his  post* 
will,  with  the  utmost  impudence*  send  in  a  confession  witnessed  only  by  a  few 
pykes,  or  other  police  dependents,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  very  instruments  by 
whose  means  it  was  extorted."  The  fabrication  of  evidence  in  general,  and  the 
subornation  of  perjury  for  that  purpose,  is  declared  by  the  same  indubitable 
authority  to  have  become  a,  prevailing  practice  with  the  agents  of  police."* 

When  such  are  the  deeds  of  the  very  men  by  whom  the  crimes  of  others  are 
left  to  be  suppressed,  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  sort  of  protection  which,  the  British 
government  has  succeeded  in  providing  for  the  people  of  India. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  DowdesweB,  complains,  that  powers,  ffcr  too  great,  are 
entrusted  in  the  hands  of  those  men.  They  have  not  only  the  executive  powers 
of  a  constable  and  sheriff's  officer,  but  those,  united  to  them,  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace :  they  have  the  power  of  receiving  charges  and  information  without  limit ; 
the  power  of  receiving  them  on  oath,  or  dispensing  with  the  oath,  a  power  of 
great  moment,  considering  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  with  regard  to  an  oath  5 
the  power  of  proceeding  by  summons  or  arrest,  at  discretion ;  the  power  of 
referring  o?  not  referring  the  determination  to  the  magistrate ;  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  bail ;  of  making,  or,  if  they  please,  causing  to  be  made,  a  local 
inquiry  upon  the  recent  commission  of  any  robbery  or  violent  offence;  and, 
finally,  of  apprehending  and  sending  to  the  magistrates  all  persons  under  the 
vague  denomination  of  "  vagrants  and  suspected  persons  : "  "  powers,"  adds  Mr. 
Dowdeswell,  "  which  never  have  been  confided  to  any  subordinate  peace  officers 
in  England ;  and  which,  indeed,  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  that 
country:  powers,  the  interposition  of  which,  by  the  hands  of  the  Indian 
darogahs,  are  attended  with  intolerable  vexations."  f 

The  means,  employed  for  accomplishing  the  ends  of  a  police,  have,  therefore, 
been  ignorantly  devised;  «  It  is  now,"  say  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  unequivocally  acknowledged  on  the  proceedings  of  government, 
that  the  existing  system  of  police  has  entirely  Jailed  in  its  object"  t    The  Judge 

*  Fifth  Report,  p.  595,  596. 

f  Report  on  the  Police  of  Bengal,  Fifth  Report,  p.  611,  612. 

J  Fifth  Report,  p.  78.  This  expression,  if  authority  can  give  it  force,  deserves  peculiar  atten- 
tion*   It  waa  first  employed  by  Mr*  Lumsden,  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Government,  recorded 
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of  Circuit,  in  the  Rajeshahy  division,  in  180»,  with  indignation  ttya;  "The  CkakVI. 
present  wretched,  mechanical,  inefficient  system  of  police,  is  a  mere  mockery . "*        i^T"' 

The  extraordinary  imperfection  of  the  system  of  police,  I  rank  as  the  second 
of  the  causes  of  the  gnat  prevalence  of  crime,  and  the  insecurity  of  persons  and 
property  in  Bengal. 

The  next  of  these  causes  is  an  infirmity  which  adheres  to  governments  in  Another  cause 
general,  to  many  of  them  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  Anglo-Indian  govern-  LtioVoTthe 
ment ;  the  obstinate  determination  to  believe  that  every  thing  which  they  do  is  "^SSS  £ 
excellent;  and,  of  course,  that  every  institution  which  they  set  up  must  of  a8di*^*f 
necessity  accomplish  its  end.    This  most  pernicious  propensity  appears  to  have  government  to 
long  completely  blinded  the  Indian  government  to  the  deplorable  imperfections  peX^on'of 
attaching  upon,  and  characterising,  every  department  of  that  institution  of  JJg££j[ 
government  which  was  set  up  by  the  regulations  of  1703.     The  imperfections 
of  even  the  system  of  police,  those  which  wefe  the  most  obvious  to  ordinary 
eyes,  they  not  only  continued  determined  not  to  see;  but,  such  was  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  their  authority,  that  individuals  were  deterred  either  from 
allowing  themselves  to  believe,  or,  at  any  rate*  from  the  important  duty  of 
making  known,  the  vices  of  the  system.    "  What,"  says  the  Judge*  of  Circuit, 
in  the  Benares  division,  in  1808,  after  a  long  display  of  the  evfls  to  which  those 
horrid  vices  were  giving  birth,  "  may  be  thought  of  the  weight  of  the  pre- 
ceding reasoning,  I  know  not. .  A  very  few  years  back,  I  should  have  been 
afraid,  in  advancing  the  arguments  which  I  have  offered,  of  exposing  myself  to 
the  imputation  of  singularity.    I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  some  of 
my  conclusions,  at  least,  are  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority*    The  preamble 
to  Regulation  Twelfth,  of  1807,  declares,  that  the  police  establishments  in  the 
provinces,  those  establishments  on  which  we  have  relied  for  sixteen  years,  are 
Inefficient.9'  f    The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  dome  indigna- 
tion, remark,  that,  *  though  the  letters  from  the  Bengal  government,  down  to 
April,  1806,  represent  the  commission  of  crimes,  particularly  perjury,  to   be 
increasing  rather  than  the  contrary ;  there  is  nothing  said  to  excite  any  particular 
apprehension  for  the  security  of  person  and  property  enjoyed  by  the  native! 
wider  the  British  government,  or  to  create  any  doubt  in  regard  to  .the  new 

an  the  13th  of  June,  1808;  h  was  quoted,  m  authority,  confirming  the  declaration  of  las  otf* 
opinion,  by  Mr.  Secretary  Dowdeawell,  in  his  Report  in  1809,  on  the  Polios  of  Bengal;  and 
lastly  it  is  quoted,  as  expressing  the  result  of  their  own  inquiries,  by  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 
•  Fifth  Report,  p.  586-  f  Aid.  p.  57T,  4fr&       * 
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Book  VI,  system  of  police  having  secured  to  the  natives  the  benefits  which  were  intended 
V~^C~^  f°r  *hem  by  its  introduction."  * 

1793. 

Another  cause     Another  cause,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  former,  is,  the  temptation  under 
Sionof the°"  which  the  servants  of  the  state  are  placed,  to  represent  in  a  flattering  light  the 
£Tn££    proceedings  of  government;  to  keep  back,  or  explain  away,  the  disagreeable 
tp  give  none    consequences ;  to  exaggerate  those  that  are  pleasant ;  and,  very  often,  to  sup- 
accounts,       pose  and  describe  such  as  never  exist.    Governments  are  thus  deceived,  -and 
remain  in  ignorance  of  what  above  all  things  it  imports  them  to  Jaiow;  the 
•    extent  to  which  the  institutions  of  government  fall  short  of  accomplishing  the 
ends  for  the  sake  of  which  they  exist.    What  is  stated  by  Mr,  Dowdeswell  is 
worthy  of  particular  attention,  and  indelible  remembrance ;  That  this  unhappy 
propensity,  which  is  a  power  of  such  extensive  and  such  pernicious  operation 
in  all  governments,  is  the  foremost  among  the  causes  of  the  disgraceful  state  of 
Anglo-India.    "  The  principal  cause,"  says  the  Secretary,  in  his  instructive 
report  on  the  police  of  Bengal,  "  why  the  measures,  hitherto  adopted  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  against  robbery  by  open  violence,  have  been  ineffectual, 
is,  the  very  imperfect  information  which  government,  and  the  principal  autho- 
rities under  government,  possessed,  respecting  the  actual  state  of  the  police.— 
The  defect  here  noticed,"  he  continues,  "  may  arise,  either  from  the  very  im- 
perfect information  which  the  local  magistrates  themselves  possess  respecting 
the  state  of  the  police,  or  from  an  ill-judged,  but  not  an  unnatural,  solicitude, 
to  represent  the  districts  in  the  most  favourable  state '  possible."  f    It  is  also  in 
the  highest  degree  worthy  of  being  pointed  out  to  general  attention,  that  the 
Select   Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in   1810  to  inquire 
into  the  affairs  of  India,  have  selected  this  prevailing  vice  in  almost  all  govern- 
ments, as  the  object  of  their  particular  reprobation.     "  Your  Committee,"  they 
tell  the  House,  "  must  here  express  their  opinion  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
indulgence  in  the  disposition  alluded  to ;  of  representing  districts,  or  things,  to 
be  in  a  more  favourable  state  than  they  really  are :  As  this  may  lead ;  First, 
to  a  postponement  of  the  communication  of  unpleasant  circumstances ;  Next, 
to  the  suppression  of  information ;  And  finally,  to  the  misrepresentation  of 
facts."  X     Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  remain  assured,  as  of  a   law  of 
nature,  that  so  long  as  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  governments  are  in  too  low  a 
state  to  recognize  the  indication  of  defects  as  the  most  useful  information  which 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  receive ;  the  dependants  of  government,  who  hence 

•  FiflfcReport,  p. 73.  t  Ibid.p.607.  t  Ibid.p-73* 
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find  it  their  interest  to  report  what  is  agreeable,  will  be  sure  to  mislead.  A  Chap.  VI. 
sufficient  antidote  would  exist,  in  a  free  press,  under  the  unsparing  operation  of  ^~7ZZT~^ 
which  governments  would  remain  ignorant  of  none  of  their  defects.  Solid 
objections  may  indeed  be  started  to  the  institution  as  yet  of  a  free  press  in  India, 
though  objections  of  much  less  weight  than  is  generally  imagined.  But  the 
existence  of  a  free  press,  in  any  state  of  society,  or  under  any  circumstances, 
it  is  the  constant,  strenuous,  and  wicked  endeavour  of  almost  all  governments, 
utterly  to  prevent. 

.  The  parliamentary  committee  carry  their  investigation  to  the  highest  source ; 
they  accuse  the  Indian  government,  itself,  of  acting  under  the  influence  of  this 
destructive  vice ;  and,  in  its  representations  to  the  authorities  at  home,  of  de- 
scribing things  in  India  as  in  a  far  better  situation  than  they  really  are.  From 
his  general  knowledge,  the  experienced  mind  would  easily  infer  the  existence  of 
this  deceptive  propensity,  and  its  operation,  to  a  great  extent  It  is  necessary 
to  have  studied  particularly  the  documents  of  our  Indian  history,  to  know  with 
what  unusual  strength  it  operates  in  the  breast  of  almost  every  man  who.  has 
been  connected  with  the  government  of  India ;  in  a  word,  to  have  any  concep- 
tion to  what  an  extent  the  British  people  have  been  deluded,  and  continue  to  be 
deluded,  with  flattering  accounts  of  what  they  have  described  as  "  their  empire 
in  India."  In  the  whole  correspondence  of  the  Bengal  government  with  the 
Court  of  Directors,  down  to  April,  1806,  the  Committee  remark,  that  not  a 
syllable  is  found  expressive  of  any  failure  in  the  system  of  police,  though  from 
the  year  1801,  "  the  reports  of  the  circuit  judges,  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
session,  evinced  the  prevalence  of  gang  robbery,  not  only  in  a  degree  sufficient 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  government,  but  to  call  forth  its  endeavours  to 
suppress  it,"  * 

Another  cause  of  the  disorders  of  India,  a  cause  too  of  which  it  is  highly  Anottocause, 
important  to  convey  a  just  idea,  is  the  overweening  estimate,  which  our  coun-  tion  that  Eng- 
trymen  are  prone  to  make,  not  only  of  their  own  political  contrivances  in  India,  staDdaW  of 
but  of  the  institutions  of  their  own  country  in  the  mass.     Under  the  influence  c**u*nce- 
of  a  vulgar  infirmity,  That  Self  must  be  excellent,  and  every  thing  which 
affects  the  pride  of  Self  must  have  surpassing  excellence,  English  institutions, 
and  English  practices,  have  been  generally  set  up  as  a  standard,  by  conformity 
or  disconformity  with  which,  the  excellence  or  defect  of  every  thing  in  the 
world  was  to  be  determined.    With  moderate  taxes,  under  a  government  which 


•  Fifth  Report,  p.  73,  7*> 
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Book  VI.  protects  frdm  foreign  violence,  the  only  thing  necessary  for  the  happiness  and 
^™^~^  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  people  of  India,  is  a  good  administration  of  justice. 
But  to  this  great  object  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  and  the  moral  habits 
left  in  their  minds  by  superstition  and  despotism,  oppose  a  formidable  resistance. 
To  afford  in  any  tolerable  degree  the  protection  of  law  to  the  people  of  India  id 
a  far  more  difficult  process  than  it  is  in  England ;  and  for  its  accomplishment,  a 
far  more  perfect  system  of  legal  and  judicial  provisions,  than  what  is  witnessed 
in  England,  is  indispensably  required.  Of  this  the  rulers  in  India  have  not 
attained  the  slightest  conception ;  and  hence  the  many  ill-contrived  measures  to 
which  they  have  had  recourse. 
The.  state  of  Of  part  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  administration  of  justice  labours  in 
India  renders  India,  some  conception  may  be  formed,  from  the  description  which  has  already 
of^verament  ^een  g*ven  of  the  agents  of  police.  The  state  of  the  people  is  such,  that  trust* 
difif^t!18^  worthy  instruments  cannot  be  found.  In  a  more  favourable  state  of  the  human 
mind,  that  large  portion  of  the  field  of  action  which  it  is  impossible  to  reach 
with  the  terrors  of  law,  is  protected  by  the  sentiments  of  the  people  themselves ; 
they  distribute  towards  individuals  their  favour  and  abhorrence,  in  proportion  as 
those  individuals  observe  or  violate  the  general  rules  on  the  observance  of 
which  the  happiness  of  society  depends;  and  of  so  much  importance  to  every 
man  arte  the  sentiments  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  those  among  whom  he 
fives,  that  without  some  share  of  their  good  opinion,  life  itself  becomes  a 
burthen.  In  India  there  is  no  moral  character.  Sympathy  and  antipathy  Bie 
distributed  by  religious,  not  by  moral  judgment.  If  a  man  is  of  a  certain 
caste,  and  has  committed  no  transgression  of  those  ceremonies  by  which  re- 
ligious defilement  or  degradation  is  incurred,  he  experiences  little  change  in  the 
sentiments  of  his  countrymen,  on  account  of  moral  purity,  or  pollution.  In 
employing  the  natives  of  India,  the  government  can,  therefore,  never  reckon 
upon  good  conduct,  except  when  it  has  made  provision  for  the  immediate  de- 
tection and  punishment  of  the  offender. 

The  proneness  of  the  natives  ta  mendacity  and  perjury,  renders  the  evidence 
of  judicial  fects  in  India  so  weak  and  doubtful,  as  extremely  to  increase  the 
difficulties  of  judication.  The  intelligent  Judge  of  Circuit,  in  the  Hajeshahy 
division,  in  1808,  thus  describes  the  state  of  evidence  in  the  Indian  courts. . 
«  Every  day's  experience  and  reflection  on  the  nature  of  our  courts,  and  the 
minds  and  manners  of  the  natives,  serve  to  increase  my  doubts,  about  our 
capacity  to  discover  truth  among  them.  It  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  a  very 
great  deal  of  perjury,  of  many  different  shades,  in  our  judicial  proceedings  : 
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and  that  many  common  rules  of  evidence  would  here  be  inapplicable  and  absurd.  Chap.  VI. 
Even  the  honest  men,  as  well  as  the  rogues,  are  perjured.  The  most  simple,  1793 
and  the  most  cunning,  alike,  make  assertions  that  are  incredible,  or  that  are 
certainly  false.  If  the  prosecutor,  in  cases  of  decoity,  was  always  to  be  dfis- 
beheved  because  there  was  perjury,  scarce  a  deceit  would  be  convicted.  By 
cross-examination,  you  may  draw  an  honest  witness  into  as  many  absurdities 
and  contradictions  as  you  please.  It  is  not  easy  to  detect  the  parsons  who  dome 
forward,  as  eye-witnesses,  in  cases  of  decoity.  Their  story  is  all  true — but  one 
point ;  the  identity  of  the  persons  whom  they  accuse :  and  how  can  you  discover 
Whether  this  is  true  or  false  ?  Some  witnesses  are  loquacious,  some  taciturn  ? 
some  frigid,  some  over  zealous;  some  willing,  some  unwilling;  some  bold,  some 
timid,  some  scrupulous ;  some  come  to  give  false  evidence,  in  favour  of  a  friend, 
or  a  master ;  some  to  ruin  an  enemy ;  and  the  signs  of  the  different  modes  that 
disguise  truth  are  so  very  equivocal,  and  often  so  unintelligible,  that  nothing 
can  be  depended  on.  There  is  not  one  witness  in  a  dozen  on  whom  you  can 
idty  for  a  purely  true  story.  It  has  very  often  happened,  that  a  story  which, 
by  attending  only  to  the  plain  direct  course  of  things,  I  believe  to  be  true,  has, 
by  examining  into  matters  apparently  connected  in  a  very  distant  degree  with 
the  case,  turned  out  to  be  entirely  false.  I  aim  afraid  that  the  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses in  our  courts  i$  for  the  most  part,  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  men  i 
and  not  an  independent,  untouched  source  of  truth.99  * 

*  In  the  course  of  trials,"  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  "  the  guilty  very  often, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  observation,  escape  conviction.  Sometimes,  an  atro- 
cious robbery  or  murder  is  sworn  to,  and  in  all  appearance  clearly  established  by 
the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutors ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  defence, 
an  alibi  is  set  up ;  and  though  we  are  inclined  to  disbelieve  it,  if  two  or  three 
witnesses  swear  consistently  to  such  elibi,  and  etude  every  attempt  to  catch  them 
in  prevarication  or  contradiction,  we  are  thrown  into  doubt,  and  the  prisoners 
escape.  Very  frequently  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  swear  to 
facts  in  themselves  utterly  incredible,  for  the  purpose  of  fully  convicting  the 
accused :  when,  if  they  had  simply  stated  what  they  saw  and  knew,  their  tes- 
timony would  have  been  sufficient"  f 

In  another  place  he  declares ;  "  A  rich  man  can  seldom  be  convicted  of  a 
crime  at  a  gaol-delivery.  If  committed  on  the  strongest  positive  testimony 
before  the  magistrate,  he  without  difficulty  brings  twenty  witnesses  on  his  trial 

*  HfthBepoit,  p*589.  flbiip.561. 
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Book  VI.  to  swear  an  alibi,  or  any  thing  else,  that  may  suit  his  case ;  or  he  can  bribe  the 
V""7I£T"""'  prosecutor,  or  his  material  witnesses.  He  has  besides  a  very  good  chance  of 
escaping  by  the  mere  contradictions  of  the  witnesses  against  him ;  particularly  if 
what  they  have  to  depose  to  is  long  or  intricate,  or  happened  at  a  distant  period ; 
or  was  seen  and  heard  by  many  witnesses  of  different  descriptions  and  characters ; 
or  if.  many  facts,  names,  and  dates,  are  to  be  recollected.  No  falsehood  is  too 
extravagant  or  audacious  to  be  advanced  before  the  Court  of  Circuit.  No  case, 
at  least  no  rich  man's  case,  is  too  desperate  for  a  defence,  supported  by  counter- 
evidence;  and  if  once  doubts  are  raised,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  the  object  of 
the  accused  is  gained,  and  he  is  secure.  Perjury  is  extremely  common,  and 
though  it  occurs  much  more  frequently  on  the  part  of  the  accused  than  of  the 
prosecutor,  yet  I  have  known  several  instances  of  conspiracies  and  false  com* 
plaints  supported  by  perjury.  The  judge  who  has  once  had  experience  of  a  case 
of  this  kind  is  soon  plunged  into  doubt  and  perplexity,  continually  awake  to  the 
possibility  of  the  witnesses  against  the  accused  being  forsworn :  and  as  he  of 
course  leans  to  the  favourable  side,  the  consequence  must  be^  that  the  guilty 
frequently  escape."  * 
The  services  Whenever  you  fail  to  a  certain  extent  in  assuring  protection  to  the  innocent, 
mcfTdBf  ™  *nd  punishment  to  the  guilty,  the  criminal  is  enabled  to  employ  the  great  in* 
dereiren"  struments  of  government,  punishment,  and  reward,  in  his  own  defence.  Such  is 
the  military  strength  of  the  British  government  in  Bengal,  that  it  could  exter- 
minate all  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  ease ;  such  at  the  same  time  is  its 
civil  weakness,  that  it  is  unable  to  save  the  community  from  running  into  that 
extreme  disorder,  where  the  villain  is  more  powerful  to  intimidate  than  the 
government  to  protect.  The  judge  of  circuit  of  the  Rajeshahy  division  in  1808, 
says :  "  The  decoits  know  much  better  than  we  how  to  preserve  their  power. 
They  have  with  great  success  established  a  respect  for  their  order,  by  speedy, 
certain,  and  severe  punishments,  and  by  judicious  arrangements  for  removing 
obstacles,  and  for  facilitating  the  execution  of  their  plans.  There  are  two  grand 
points  for  the  decoits  to  effect ;  first,  to  prevent  apprehension ;  second,  to  prevent 
conviction.  For  the  first,  they  bribe  the  Zemindary  and  police  officers.  For  the 
second,  they  torture  and  murder  the  informers,  prosecutors,  and  witnesses,  who 
appear  against  them.  The  progress  of  this  system  is  dreadful :  The  decoits 
become  every  thing ;  and  the  police,  and  the  criminal  judicature,  nothing."  f 

*  Fifth  Report,  p.  5S4. 

f  Ibid.  p.  587.    "  On  my  way  through  the  northern  parts  of  this  Zillah,"  he  continues,  "  I  had 
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«  This  we  know,"  says  the  same  enlightened  Judge  in  another  passage, "  that  a  Chap.  VI. 
sirdar  decoit  has  generally  the  means  of  saving  himself  from  conviction :  and  that,  "j  ~' 
although  all  the  world  say  that  he  is  a  notorious  robber  and  murderer,  not  an  indi- 
vidual can  be  found  who  will  give  evidence  against  him.  This  is  a  dreadful 
state  of  things :  and  so  it  must  remain,  till  confidence  is  restored  to  the  people 
by  removing  their  well-grounded  fears,  by  extirpating  the  sirdars,  and  giving  a 
real  efficiency  and  vigour  to  the  police."  * 

"  The  tenor  of  decoits  among  the  ryots,"  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  "  is  ex- 
cessive. Persons  who  have  families  and  property  deem  it  extremely  rash  and 
dangerous  to  prosecute,  or  to  appear  as  witnesses  against  men  of  such  desperate  . 
character  as  the  decoits  of  this  country.  Indeed  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
they  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  come  forward,  even  in  cases  where  they  have 
received  personal  injury,  and  where  they  have  not  to  speak  to  the  persons  of 
the  prisoners,  but  merely  to  identify  the  property  found  in  their  possession."  f 

Such  is  the  nature,  such  the  extent,  and  such  the  causes  of  the  evil.     The  Remedies  for 
remedies  surely  constitute  an  important  object  of  inquiry.     The  government  of^nmes In* 
attempted  to  oppose  the  torrent  by  changes  in  the  rules  of  police,  and  by  adding *■**• 
to  the  severity  of  punishment    Under  these  expedients,  enormities  continued  to 
increase  till  1807,  when  a  more  efficacious  remedy  was  thought  to  be  required. 
Tlhe  Zemindars,  who  formerly  exercised  a  power  almost  despotic  over  the  districts  Failure  of  the 
consigned  to  their  care,  and  who  maintained  a  large  establishment  of  armed  J^e/from 
men,  with  a  commission  for  the  suppression  of  crimes,  were  enabled,  as  often  as  ^*£^* 
they  had  activity  and  good  will,  to  suppress  by  arbitrary  execution  all  violent  Zemindars, 
offences  but  their  own.    One  robber  in  a  district,  was  better  than  a  multitude. 
But  Lord  Cornwallis,  impressed  with  the  evidence  of  the  abominable  use  made 
of  this  power  by  the  Zemindars,  in  exercising  oppression  on  the  people  submitted 
to  their  jurisdiction,  resolved  to  deprive  them  of  all  exercise  of  any  of  the     , 
powers  of  g6vernment ;  and  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  union  of  the  functions 
of  revenue  with  those  of  police  or  judicature,  was  a  fundamental  error,  from 
which  nothing  but  misgovernment  could  ensue.     Notwithstanding  this,  the  rulers 
of  1807,  with  that  sort  of  empirical  impulse,  by  which  the  vulgar  tribe  of  rulers 
are  usually  conducted,  took  up  the  notion,  that  if  the  Zemindars  had  once  pre- 

some  conversation  with  a  Zemindar,  and  a  police  darogah,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  exertions  to  apprehend  decoits.    They  told  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  information 
about  the  great  decoits;  that  the  houses  of  all  the  principal  inhabitants  were  open  to  them:  yet 
that  nobody  dared  mention  their  names  for  fear  of  being  murdered."    Ibid. 
•  Fifth  Report,  p.  591.  f  D>M-  P«  661,  554,  554. 
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Book  VI.  served  the  txrantry  from  deceits,  the  Zemindars  truly  might  do  to  again.  In 
Jl  -'  spite  of  the  grand  rule  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  Zemindars,  farmers  of  land,  and 
others  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  received  the  title  of  aumeens  of  police,  and 
were  vested  with  the  same  authority  as  the  darogahs  for  the  apprehension  of 
offenders,  but  without  the  judicial  powers  entrusted  to  the  darogah  in  the  case 
of  petty  offences  and  disputes. 

Not  only  was  this  expedient  for  the  suppression  of  crimes  attended  with  no 

good  effects ;  it  was  attended  with  so  many  of  a  contrary  description,  that  in 

Failure  of  the  1810  it  was  abolished.     Other  expedients  in  the  mean  time  had  been  invented 

rented  v  efc* 

tempted  by  a  and  tried.  In  1808,  a  superintendent  of  police  was  appointed;  whose  labours 
!piet.m  °  were  expected  to  have  the  effect  of  concentrating  information,  and  giving  unity 
and  combination  to  the  efforts  of  the  magistrates  in  the  separate  districts.  A 
regular  establishment  was  also  organized  of  police  spies  called  goyendas,  with  a 
species  of  superintendents  called  girdawars  who  had  in  some  degree  been  em- 
ployed from  1792.  The  office  of  the  goyendas  was  to  point  out  the  robbers: 
that  of  the  girdawars  to  apprehend  them.* 

So  imperfectly  were  those  means  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  that  in  a  dispatch 
of  the  Governor-General,  under  date  the  29th  of  May,  1810,  the  extent  of 
the  mischief  is  thus  described :  "  The  evidence  lately  adduced,  exclusive  of  a 
multiplicity  of  other  proofs,  establishes  beyond  a  question,  the  commission  of 
robberies,  murder,  and  the  most  atrocious  deliberate  cruelties :  in  a  word  an 
aggregate  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed,  that  these 
.  offences  were  of  rare  occurrence ;  or  confined  to  particular  districts.  They  were 
committed,  with  few  exceptions,  and  with  slight  modifications  of  atrocity,  in 
every  part  of  Bengal"  f 

The  inconvenience  which  attended  the  employment  of  goyendas  was  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  which  attended  the  employment  of  darogahs :  that,  instead 
of  protectors,  they  themselves  became  the  plunderers  and  murderers  of  the  people. 
Sir  Henry  Strachey  informs  us,  that  "  the  people  are  harassed  by  the  vexatious 
visits  and  ourage,  and  the  plunder  of  goyendas  and  girdawars ;  who,  constantly, 
when  supported  by  the  least  colour  of  authority  from  the  magistrate,  intimidate, 
extort,  suborn,  and  rob,  under  pretence  of  bringing  offenders  to  justice."  \ 

The  head  money  which  was  granted  for  the  conviction  of  decoits  pointed  out 
a  ready  way  to  the  darogahs  and  goyendas,  in  confederacy,  for  acquiring  riches, 
by  fabricating  evidence  against  as  many  innocent  persons  as  they  chose.    A 

*  Fifth  Report,  p.  74.  f  Ibid.  p.  72.  J  DW*  P*  *»• 
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member  of  the  government,  in  1810,  in  a  minute  in  which  he  advocated  the  Chap.  VL 
employment  of  goyendas,  made  the  following  admission :  "  That  abuses  have  \^~^ 
been  practised  by  goyendas  or  informers,  but  still  more  by  girdwars,  or  those 
entrusted  with  power  to  apprehend,  is  unquestionable*  Seeking  a  livelihood,  by 
the  profession  in  which  they  had  engaged ;  but  not  able  always  to  procure  it, 
by  the  slow  means  of  the  detection  of  crimes  and  proof  of  guilt,  they  have,  no 
doubt,  resorted,  but  too  often,  to  various  modes  of  extortion ;  sometimes  from 
persons  of  suspected  character ;  and,  at  other  times,  from  the  honest  part  of  the 
community,  under  threats  of  accusation :  And  have  occasionally  proceeded  to 
prefer  groundless  charges,  and  even  to  support  them  by  false  evidence :  And 
instances  have  actually  occurred,  where  there  has  been  too  much  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  goyenda  himself  devised  the  robbery,  of  which  he  convicted 
the  unhappy  wretches,  reduced  by  his  arts  to  a  participation  in  the  crime."  To 
such  a  height  had  the  enormity  of  convicting  innocent  persons,  for  the  sake  of 
the  head  knoney,  proceeded,  that  in  1810,  the  necessity  was  felt  of  destroying 
the  temptation,  by  putting  the  reward  offered  for  the  conviction  of  offenders  on 
a  new  foundation.  And  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  thus  report : 
"  The  bad  practices,  used  by  goyendas,  your  Committee  find  noticed  strongly  in  the 
answer  to  the  interrogatories  circulated  in  1801.  There  must  consequently  have 
been  a  wide  field  for  the  goyendas  to  move  in,  from  their  first  appearance  in 
1792,  until  the  period  refered  to,  in  1810,  when  the  modification  of  the  reward 
or  head  money  considerably  narrowed  the  ground  on  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  practise  their  atrocities.  The  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  the  reports  of  the  judges  of  circuit,  furnish  a  strong  confirmation  of  what 
has  been  stated  with  respect  to  the  unprincipled  practices  of  that  description  of 
people ;  and  of  the  evils  resulting  from  a  combination  between  them,  and  the 
darogahs,  or  head  police  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  with  them  the  head 
money  for  decoits."  * 

To  the  villainy  of  the  police  agents  is  attached  a  considerable  danger,  lest, 
being  employed  by  the  magistrates,  and  necessary  to  their  functions,  the  magis- 
trates should  contract  a  reluctance  to  believe  in  their  guilt.  It  is  in  evidence, 
that  the  reality  of  this  evil  is  but  too  frequently  experienced.  The  Judge  of 
circuit,  reporting  on  the  state  of  the  twenty-four  pergunnahs  in  1810,  says : 
"  Several  petitions  were  presented  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  session.  Those  of 
the  greatest  public  importance  complain  of  the  rapacity,  oppression,  and  gross  and 

*  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  7S» 
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Book  VI.   daring  acts  of  illegal  violence  and  rapifie  committed  by  goyendas;  and  strong 
^^  disinclination  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  to  redress  grievances  of  that 

1793*  #     , 

description.  * 

To  remedy  the  defects  of  the  provision  made  by  Lord  CornwalKs,  for  the  adrtii- 
nistration  of  penal  justice,  such  were  the  supplemental  measures  employed  tQl 
1810,  and  such  their  effects.    It  is  proper  also  to  consider  what  proposals  were 
made  of  other  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  end. 
To  aid  the  ad-     One  thing  recommended  was,  to  re-invest  the  Zemindars  with  powers  of  police; 
justiceby°Aef  aiM*  a111011?  the  interrogatories  circulated  by  government  in  1801,  the  opinion  of 
rfA^D*^    the  judges  was  asked,  on  u  the  expediency  of  granting  to  Zemindars,  farmers, 
dan,  or  any    and  other  persons  of  character,  commissions  empowering  them  to  act  as  justices 
the  people,     of  the  peace."    Among  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Company's  servants,  one 
impossible.     Qpfoio,^  on  this  subject,  seems  alone  to  exist.     "I  am  persuaded,"  says  the 
magistrate  of  Burdwan,  "  that  to  vest  the  Zemindars  and  farmers  of  this 
district  with  the  powers  proposed,  would  not  only  prove  nugatory  for  the  objects 
intended,  but  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  country,  and  destructive  of  the  peace 
of  the  inhabitants.    Few  of  the  Zemindars  and  farmers,  of  any  respectability, 
reside  on  their  estates  and  farms.  Allow  them  to  exercise  a  power  equal  to  the  pur- 
poses, and  to  vest  with  it,  by  delegation,  their  agents  or  under  farmers,  the  worst 
and  most  mischievous  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended  from  their  abuse  of  iff 
On  the  same  occasion,  the  magistrates  of  the  twenty-four  peigunnahs  say,  "  From 
the  general  character  of  the  Zemindars,  farmers,  and  other  inhabitants  of  these 
districts,  we  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  adviseable  to  vest  any  of  them  with 
the  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace.     Oh  the  contrary,  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
such  a  measure,  so  far  from  being  in  any  way  beneficial  to  the  police  of  the 
district,  would  be  a  source  of  great  oppression  to  the  lower  class  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  of  innumerable  complaints  to  the  magistrate."  J 

They  add,  "  We  have  reason  to  believe,  though  it  is  difficult  to  establish  proof 
against  them,  that  the  Zemindars,  not  only,  in  many  instances,  encourage  and 
harbour  decoits,  but  frequently  partake  of  the  property  plundered  by  them.  The 
chokedars  and  pykes  employed  by  them  are  concerned  in  almost  every  decoity 
committed  in  the  districts  subject  to  our  jurisdiction."  § 

To  the  same  purport,  the  Judge  of  circuit  in  the  Rajeshaby  division  says,  in 
1808  :  "  My  informants  attributed  the  success  of  the  decoits  to  the  same  cause 
that  every  body  else  does ;  namely,  the  protection  given  them  by  the  Zemindars 

*  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  597.        f  Ibid.  p.  549.         J  Ibid.  p.  555.         t  Ibid.  p.  654* 
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and  police  officers,  and  other  people  of  power  and  influence  in  the  country.  Chap.VL 
Every  thing  I  see,  and  hear,  and  read  on  this  subject,  serves  to  convince  me  of  ^"T^a 
the  truth  of  this  statement"  * 

Sir  Henry  Strachey,  as  usual,  reasons  with  much  intelligence  upon  the  subject. 
u  It  is  extremely  difficult,"  he  says,  in  his  reply  to  the  same  interrogatory,  "  I 
may,  I  believe,  say,  it  is  not  possible  to  arrange  an  effectual  plan  of  association 
and  co-operation,  among  the  higher  orders,  for  purposes  of  police,  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  We  have  few  large  towns ;  no  societies  exercising,  or  capable 
of  exercising,  municipal  authority. — There  are  no  gentlemen,  in  whose  honour 
and  probity,  in  whose  spirit  and  activity,  government  can  repose  confidence- 
There  exists  not,  between  the  common  people  and  the  rulers,  a  middle  order, 
who  feel  a  common  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  state ;  who  love  their  coun- 
trymen, who  respect  their  rulers,  or  are  by  them  respected ;  who  either  could, 
or,  if  they  could,  would,  even  in  a  case  of  the  greatest  exigency,  exert  them- 
selves heartily  and  effectually,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  for  the  public  good.  Such 
a  set  of  men  in  the  society  is  here  unknown.  Government  is  unable  to  direct,  or 
in  any  way  to  make  use  of,  the  power  of  the  individuals  composing  the  community. 
Hence  our  extreme  ignorance  of  all  that  passes ;  our  complete  inability  to  detect 
and  apprehend  offenders ;  to  explain  to  the  public  what  we  wish  should  be  known ; 
and  persuade  them  what  should  be  done.  Hence  the  long  continuance  of  enor- 
mous abuses,  without  its  being  possible  for  government,  or  for  the  magistrate,  to 
prevent  or  to  discover  them."  f 

"  It  should,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  be  the  study  of  government,  in  my 
opinion,  to  form,  if  possible,  a  body  of  gentry,  such  as  exists  in  other  countries ; 
an  intermediate  order,  between  the  governors  and  the  governed,  to  whom  the  one 
might  look  down,  and  the  other  might  look  up.  At  present,  no  such  order  exists. 
Most  of  the  men  who  once  possessed  rank  and  wealth,  are  gone  to  ruin.  The 
men  of  property  who  do  exist  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  have  lately  risen. 
That  the  magistrate  can  maintain  the  peace  over  a  million  or  more  of  persons, 
without  the  help  of  a  considerable  number  whose  interest  or  sense  of  duty 
should  induce  them  to  assist  him,  is  plainly  impossible."  \ 

The  Judge  of  circuit  in  the  Benares  division,  in  1808,  descants  with  great 
warmth  upon  the  same  topic ;  the  extreme  difficulty  of  maintaining  order  in  any 
country,  without  the  assistance  of  a  superior  class  of  inhabitants,  incorporated 
with  the  people,  and  possessing  that  influence,  which  superior  property,  and 

•  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  587.  tilbid.  p.  587.  J  Ibid.  p.  661. 
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Book  VI.  education,  confer,  over  others  deprived  of  those  advantages.  "  In  maintaining 
Jl  this  opinion,  I  may,"  says  he,  "  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  appeal  to  the 
general  practice  of  almost  all  nations,  originating,  doubtless,  in  circumstances 
and  feelings  common  to  all  mankind.  The  natural  mode  of  managing  men  is 
to  employ  the  agency  of  those,  whom,  from  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
them,  they  regard  with  respect  and  confidence.  Accordingly  all  governments 
seem  to  have  made  the  authority  of  these  native  leaders  the  basis  of  their  police: 
and  any  hired  police  establishment  which  they  maintain  are  not  intended  to  su- 
persede the  native  police,  but  to  superintend,  watch,  and  aid  its  efforts.  To 
take  an  example  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  In  our  own  country  we  all 
know  what  services  the  society  contributes  to  its  own  protection.  We  know  how 
much  vigour  is  conferred  on  its  police,  by  the  support  which  it  receiveSi  from 
native  gentry,  from  respectable  landholders,  from  the  corporations  in  towns,  and 
%  from  substantial  persons  of  the  middle  class  in  the  villages.  We  can  form 
some  conception  of  the  mischief  which  would  ensue,  if  that  support  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  an  attempt  made  to  compensate  it  by  positive  laws  and  artifi- 
cial institutions" 

Such  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  distributing  justice  to  a  people  without  the 
aid  of  the  people  themselves !  Such,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  utter  impracticabi- 
lity, under  the  present  education,  circumstances,  and  character,  of  the  people  of 
India,  of  deriving  from  them  the  aid  which  is  required !    Without  a  tolerable  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  ■  however,  which  the  people  of  India  are  so  far  from  en*- 
joying,  every  man  will  acknowledge,  that  all  attempts  to  improve  either  their 
circumstances  or  their  character,  must  be  attended  with  disappointment.    What 
then  is  the  inference  ?    Are  the  government,  and  the  people,  to  go  on,  for  ever, 
in  their  present  deplorable  situation ;  the  people  suffering  all  the  evils  of  a  state 
of  anarchy ;   the  government  struggling,  with  eagerness,  to  help  them,  but  in 
vain? 
The  coioniza*      If  it  were  possible  for  the  English  government  to  learn  wisdom  by  experience ; 
witb°Engiish-  which  governments  rarely  do ;  it  might  here,  at  last,  see,  with  regret,  some  of 
w remedied^  effects  of  that  liberal,  cowardly,  and  short-sighted  policy,  under  which  it 
many  defects,  has  taken  the  most  solicitous  precautions  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  English- 
men in  India ;  trembling,  forsooth,  lest  Englishmen,  if  allowed  to  settle  in  India, 
should  detest  and  cast  off  its  yoke !  *   The  most  experienced  parsons  in  the 

*  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  the  English  government,  every  now  and  then,  voluntarily  places 
itself  in  the  station  of  a  government  existing  in  opposition  to  the  people;  a  government  which 
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government  of  India  describe,  what  to  them  appears  the  difficulty  almost  or  alto-  Chap.  VI. 
gether  insuperable  of  affording  protection  either  to  person  or  property  in  that  ^^~' 
ceuBtry,  without  the  assistance  of  parsons  of  the  requisite  moral  and  intellectual 
qualifications,  rooted  in  the  country  and  distributed  over  it  in  every  part.  They 
unite  in  declaring  that  there  is  no  class  in  India  who  possess  these  qualifications ; 
that  the  powers  necessary  for  an  efficient  police  cannot  be  entrusted  to  the  Zemin- 
dars, without  ensuring  all  the  evils  of  a  gross  and  barbarous  despotism.  And 
they  speak  with  admiration  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  government  by  the 
gentlemen  distributed  in  every  part  of  England.  Is  it  possible  to  avoid  seeing, 
and  seeing  not  to  acknowledge,  the  inestimable  service  which  might  have  been 
derived,  in  this  great  exigency,  from  a  body  of  English  gentlemen,  who,  if  they 
had  been  encouraged  to  settle,  as  owners  of  land,  and  as  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  would  at  this  time  have  been  distributed  in  great  numbers  in  India? 
Not  only  would  they  have  possessed  the  requisite  moral  and  intellectual  qualifi- 
cations ;  a  thing  erf  inestimable  value ;  they  Weald  have  possessed  other  advan- 
tages of  the  highest  importance. 

The  representation  of  Lord  Teignmouth  is  lamentably  true,  That  the  civil 
servants  of  the  Company,  enclosed  in  government  offices,  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival  in  India,  have  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  people ;  and  that  the  periods  of  their  residence,  from  their  being  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  change,  come  to  an  end,  before  they  are  able  to  acquire  either 
local  knowledge  or  experience.*  Among  the  circumstances,  to  which  the  best  of 
the  Company's  servants  ascribe  their  deplorable  inability  to  afford  protection  to 
the  people,  their  own  ignorance  of  the  local  manners,  character,  and  circum- 
stances, occupy  a  conspicuous  rank.  In  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  which 
concur  to  prevent  the  due  administration  of  justice,  Sir  Henry  Strachey  says ; 
"  Another  impediment,  though  of  a  very  different  nature  from  those  I  have 
mentioned,  and  much  more  difficult  to  remove,  is  to  me  too  palpable  to  be  over- 
looked :  I  mean,  that  arising  from  Europeans,  in  our  situation,  being  necessarily 
iH  qualified  in  many  points,  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  us,  as  judges  and 
magistrates.  Nothing  is  more  common,  even  after  a  minute  and  laborious 
examination  of  evidence  on  both  aides,  than  for  the  judge  to  be  left  in  utter 
doubt  respecting  the  points  at  issue.     This  proceeds  chiefly  from  our  very  imper- 

hates,  because  it  dreads  the  people,  and  is  hated  by  them  in  its  turn.    Its  deportment  with  regard 
to  the  residence  of  Englishmen  in  India  speaks  these  unfayoarable  sentiments  with  a  force  which 
language  could  not  easily  possess. 
*  Mr.  Shore's  Minute,  Fifth  Report,  p.  169. 
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Book  VL  feet  connexion  with  the  natives;  and  our  scanty  knowledge,  after  all  our  study, 
Smm^y0mmmmJ  of  their  manners,  customs,  and  languages.  The  judge  of  circuit,  and  his  as- 
sistant, are  strangers,  and  quite  unacquainted  with  the*  character  of  the  persons 
examined,  and  the  credit  due  to  them ;  and  always  on  that  account  less  compe- 
tent to  discover  truth  among  volumes  of  contradictory  evidence."  *  On  another 
occasion,  he  asks,  "  What  judge  can  distinguish  the  exact  truth,  among  the 
numerous  inconsistencies  qf  the  natives  he  examines  ?  How  often  do  those  in- 
consistencies proceed  from  causes,  very  different  from  those  suspected  by  us  ? 
How  often  from  simplicity,  fear,  embarrassment  in  the  witness?  How  often 
from  our  own  ignorance  and  impatience  ?  We  cannot  study  the  genius  of  the 
people,  in  its  own  sphere  of  action.  We  know  little  of  their  domestic  life ;  their 
knowledge,  conversation,  amusements,  their  trades  and  casts,  or  any  of  those 
national  and  individual  characteristics,  which  are  essential  to  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  them.  Every  day  affords  us  examples  of  something  new  and  surprising: 
and  we  have  no  principle  to  guide  us,  in  the  investigation  of  facts,  except  an 
extreme  diffidence  of  our  opinion ;  a  consciousness  of  inability  to  judge  of  what 
is  probable  or  improbable."  He  adds,  "  The  evil  I  complain  of  is  extensive, 
and,  I  fear,  irreparable.  The  difficulty  we  experience  in  discerning  truth  and 
falsehood  among  the  natives  may  be  ascribed,  I  think,  chiefly,  to  our  want  of 
connexion  and  intercourse  with  them ;  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  manners  and 
habits ; — their  excessive  ignorance  of  our  characters—and  our  almost  equal  igno- 
rance of  theirs."  f 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  the  situation  of  English  gentlemen,  settled  in 
the  country,  as  proprietors  of  land,  and  as  manufacturers,  without  perceiving 
how  advantageously  they  would  be  situated  for  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  the 
natives,  in  which  the  Company's  servants  are  proved  to  be  so  defective ;  and  for 
giving  that  aid  in  the  administration  of  justice,  without  which  a  good  adminis- 
tration is  not  to  be  attained.  Such  men  would  be  forced  into  an  intimate  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  whence,  under  the  necessity  of  employing  them,  and 
of  transacting  and  conversing  with  them  in  almost  all  the  relations  of  life,  an 
intimate  knowledge  would  arise.  They  would  have  a  local  influence  of  great 
efficacy.  They  would  be  useful,  beyond  all  calculation,  in  maintaining  order  in 
a  wide  circle  around  them,  among  a  people  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  that  at 
present  found  in  Bengal.  J: 

*  Answer  to  Interrogatories,  Fifth  Report,  p.  554.  f  Ibid.  p.  562. 

%  As  an  additional  proof,  if  any  additional  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  benefit  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  multiplication  of  English  settlers ;  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  matter  of  present 
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Though  in  most  of  their  reports,  the  Judges  regard  a  remedy  as  hopeless ;  Chap.  VI. 
yet  there  is  one  recommendation  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  them  concur.  ^^T"^ 
As  trials  are  delayed,  and  crimes  escape  punishment,  by  a  deficiency  in  the  num-  The  advice  to 
ber  of  tribunals,  the  periodical  visits  of  the  judges  of  circuit  being  inadequate  ^fj^^ 
to  the  dfemand  for  justice,  it  is  proposed,  that  the  magistrates  in  the  Zillahs  v^ >*«<*» 
should  be  vested  with  the  powers  of  penal  judication.    To  this  recommendation, 
however,  several  weighty  objections  apply.     In  the  first  place,  the  civil  judica- 
ture in  the  Zillahs  is  already  a  duty  far  too  heavy  for  the  judges  to  discharge; 
and  the  arrear  of  causes  produces  a  delay,  which  approaches  to  a  denial,  of  jus- 
tice.    If  in  the  hands  of  those  judges  the  business  of  penal  judicature  were  to 
be  added  to  that  of  civil  judicature,  the  number  of  them  ought  to  be  doubled ; 
and  that,  we  are  ,told,  the  finances  of  the  Company  will  not  allow.    Besides; 
according  to  the  routine  of  the  Company's  service,  the  judges  in  the  Zillahs  are 
generally  too  little  advanced  in  years  and  experience,  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
powers  of  life  and  death,  or  any  powers  approaching  to  that  importance,  under  so 
BHany  chances  of  error  as  accompany  judicature  in  India. 

:    As  the  number  of  darogahs  and  their  establishments  would  be  far  too  small  to  Advice  to  in- 
prevent  the  disorders  of  the  country,  even  if  they  were  faithful  to  their  trust,  ^Iritel and 
some  of  the  judges  propose,  that  their  numbers  should  be  increased,  and  their  Jjjl"^8^*' 
salaries  augmented.    To  this  too,  the  objection  of  the  government  would  be,  good. 
that  the  finances  cannot  admit  the  expense.     A  more  legitimate  objection  is, 
that  by  increasing  thfe  number  of  darogahs,  they  would  only  increase  the  number 
of  privileged  plunderers ;  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  imbecile  of  vulgar  preju* 

experience,  that  the  Englishmen,  the  most  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  people,  are  generally  those  who  have  been  tolerated,  as  private  adventurers,  in  some  line 
of  industry  in  the  country.  A  conspicuous 'example  lately  appeared*  A  gentleman,  of  the  name 
of  Blacquiere,  not  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  but  who  had  lived  in  India  in  the  pursuit  of 
private  objects,  was  found  so  much  better  qualified  than  any  of  the  servants  of  the  Company,  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  country,  and  had  actually  rendered  so  much 
service  as  a  magistrate  of  Calcutta,  that  he  was  vested  with  extensive  powers  over  several  districts. 
After  the  private  traders  in  India,  the  officers  of  the  sepoys,  from  their  intercourse  with  their 
men,  are  the  best  acquainted  with  the  natives ;  and  would  very  often  form  the  best  judges  and 
Magistrates.  Lord  Cornwallis,  not  finding  a  man  among  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  at 
Madras,  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  country,  appointed  sepoy 
officers  to  be  collectors,  and  managers,  in  the  newly  acquired  districts;  and  the  great  success  of 
the  experiment  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  The  services  which  were  rendered  by  such 
officers  as  Read  and  Munro,  in  establishing  order  in  extensive  countries,  show  to  what  practical 
excellence  the  government  of  India  might  be  carried,  if  Englishmen,  incorporated  with  the  natives 
as  landlords  and  manufacturers,  were  entrusted  with  the  powers  of  police, 
VOL.  III.  2  X 
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Book  VI.  dices  to  suppose,  that  large  salaries  make  honest  men.    So  long  as  things  were 

y~~wZ~'  so  miserably  organized,  that  gain,  unbalanced  by  danger,  would  accrue  to  the  da* 

rogahs,  by  violating  their  duties,  they  might  be  expected  to  violate  them,  if 

their  salaries  were  as  large  as  those  of  the  Governor-General. 

spies  a  bad         Some  of  the  Company's  servants,    among  others  Mr.  Dowdeswell,   argue 

wce^under  strongly  for  the  employment  of  spies  and  informers.    Their  abstract,  general 

good  laws,      arguments,  to  show  that  informers  are  useful  auxiliaries  to  justice,  are  good  and 

conclusive.    Make  justice  certain,  immediate,  inexpensive,  at  the  tribunals,  and 

every  act  which  spies  and  informers  can  perform,  will  be  an  act  of  utility.    But 

if,  in  India,  your  securities  for  justice  are  so  wretched,  that,  by  employing  spies, 

you  only  create  a  new  class  of  robbers,  and  let  loose  upon  the  people  an  order  of 

men  who  carry  on  their  depredations  with  the  arms  of  government,  you  increase 

instead  of  diminishing  the  disorders  of  the  country. 

Under  despair      Contemplating  this  accumulation  of  difficulties,  the  Company's  servants  in 

remedies,  edu-  general  appear  to  regard  the  case  with  a  kind  of  despair ;  or  at  least  to  content* 

Soked  to,  as   P*ate  *^e  ev^  M  rooted  «so  deeply  in  the  moral  character  of  the  people*  that  it 

theoniysoMoe  cannot  be  removed,  unless  by  the  slow  improvements  which  it  may  be  possible 

for  education  to  effect 

After  the  recommendation  of  some  of  the  above  expedients,  of  the  efficacy  of 
which  his  hopes  were  but  too  sanguine,  Mr.  Dowdeswell  said;  "  I  am  at  the 
*  same  time  sensible  that  a  great  deal  more  must  be  done  in  order  to  eradicate  the 
seeds  of  the  crimes  most  injurious  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society.  The 
reaj  source  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  people.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  best  laws  can  only  have  a  partial  operation.  If  we  would 
apply  a  lasting  remedy  to  the  evil,  we  must  adopt  means  of  instruction  for  the 
different  classes  of  the  community .*  * 

In  answer  to  the  interrogatory,  "  Do  any  measures  occur  to  you,  the  adoption 
of  which  would,  in  your  opinion,  contribute  progressively  to  the  improvement  of 
the  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  division ; n  the  judges  of  Moorshe- 
dabad  replied :  "  The  moral  character  of  a  nation  can  be  improved  by  education 
only.  All  instruction  is  unattainable  to  the  labouring  poor :  whose  own  neces- 
sities require  the  assistance  of  the  children,  as  soon  as  their  tender  limbs  are 
capable  of  the  smallest  labour.  With  the  middle  class  of  tradesmen,  artificers 
and  shopkeepers,  education  ends  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  never  reaches  further 
than  reading,  writing  (a  scarcely  legible  hand)  on  a  plantain  leaf,  and  the  sim- 

*  Fifth  Report,  p.  617. 
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pleat  rules  of  arithmetic.    We  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  measures,  the  Chap.  VI. 
adoption  of  which  would,  in  our  opinion,  contribute  progressively  to  the  im-  ^JjC^ 
provement  of  a  people  thus  circumstanced."*    In  reply  to  the  interrogatory 
which  respected  the  effect  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  English  government 
on  the  moral  character  of  the  natives,  the  same  judges  observe ;  "  The  general    - 
moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  erf  our  division  seems,  in  our  opinion,  much 
the  same,  as  we  have  always  known  the  moral  character  of  the  natives  in  general. 
Ignorance ;  and  its  concomitant,  gross  superstition ;  an  implicit  faith  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayers,  charms,    and  magic ;    selfishness,   low  cunning,  litigiousness, 
avarice,  revenge,  disregard  to  truth,  and  indolence,  are  the  principal  features  to 
be  traced.     It  does  not  strike  us,  that  the  system  established  by  the  British 
government,  for  the  administration  of  the  laws,  and  the  conduct  of  the  internal 
administration  of  the  country,  can  have  any  influence  on  the  moral  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  general,  either  by  way  of  improvement,  or  otherwise."  f 

On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  Sir  Henry  Strachey  evinces  superior  powers  of  The  remedy 
reflection,  and  penetrates  furthest  below  the  surface.  "  To  attempt,"  says  he,  J^d^ase* 
"  any  material  improvement  or  alteration  in  the  moral  character  of  the  natives, 
by  the  intervention  of  legislative  measures,  I  look  upon  as  vain.  They  no  longer 
consider  the  laws  as  a  part  of  their  religion.  I  do  not  even  see  that,  with  us, 
law  and  morality  have  much  connexion.  It  is  the  province  of  the  magistrate  to 
quell  disorders  and  preserve  peace ;  but,  as  to  good  morals,  I  am  not  aware,  that, 
either  by  precept,  or  example,  we  are  capable  of  producing  any  effect  whatever. 
The  vices  and  the  crimes  of  the  people  proceed  from  their  poverty  and  ignorance. 
And  I  do  not  conceive  they  are  likely  to  grow  much  richer  or  wiser,  while  the 
present  state  of  things  exists. — This  assertion,  however,  that  the  vices  and 
crimes  of  the  people  proceed  from  their  poverty  and  ignorance,  I  would  wish  to 
be  understood  with  limitations.  Where  considerable  numbers  are  collected  and 
associate  together,— especially  if  there  happens  to  be  much  inequality  of  rank 
and  fortune,— ihe  morals  of  the  people  are  worst :  The  same  may  be  observed 
respecting  such  persons  as  have  occasion  to  attend  our  cutcherries ;  they  get  into 
bad  habits.  It  is  not  always,  therefore,  that  the  people  are  the  worst  where  they 
are  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant ;  nevertheless,  the  assertion  is,  in  my  opinion, 
generally  speaking,  true.  It  is  certain  that  where  labour  is  amply  rewarded, 
where  all  can  easily  get  employment,  and  where  the  poor  are  provided  for,  the 

*  Fifth  Report,  p.  524. 

f  Ibid.  p.  520.    See  to  the  same  purpose  the  answer  of  the  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Burdwan, 
p.  550. 
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Book  VL  people  lead  industrious  and  virtuous  lives ;  and  it  will  bfe  observed  that  in  remote 

<r7XTm~'  parts,  where  debauchery  and  dissipation  are  little  known,  very  few,  except  front 

necessity,  resort  to  depredation  on  the  public.     Most,  but  not  all  deceits,  begin 

their  evil  practices  from  necessity.     A  ryot,  finding  some  difficulty  to  subsist, 

either  from  his  imprudence  or  ill  fortune ;  a  peon,  or  other  servant,  losing  hi* 

place,  and  unable  to  procure  another ;  a  cooly  finding  no  employment :  Such  per* 

sons,  of  whom  in  this  populous  country  there  are  always  many  thousands,  often 

take  to  stealing ;   are  corrupted  by  vicious  companions ;  drink  spirits ;  and  are 

gradually  led  on,  from  impunity  and  habits  of  idleness,  to  become  deceits,  and 

depend  on  robbery  alone  for  subsistence."  *    This  is  an  important  passage,  which 

will  afford  evidence  for  some  interesting  conclusions  in  a  subsequent  page. 

Theimpossi-    '  We  have  now  seen  the  extent  and  dreadful  nature  of  the  evil ;  the  inefficacy  of 

to  India  a™8  *^e  remedies  which  have  been  applied ;  and  the  sort  of  despair  entertained  by  the 

good  adminis-  functionaries  of  government  that  better  can  be  found.    That  there  is  no  impos- 

tratoon  of  jaa-  °  r 

ties,  b  not  to  ability,  however,  in  establishing  a  good  administration  of  justice,  even  in  such 
a  state  of  things  as  exists  in  India,  we  may  infer  without  much  danger  of  mis- 
take, or  even  of  contradiction.    If  much  of  the  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the 
The  first  step  dominion  of  English  prejudices,  and  especially  that  deep-rooted  prejudice,  that 
of  prejudices.  English  law  is  the  standard  of  perfection  to  which  every  thing  should  be  fitted, 
considerable  progress  towards  improvement  will  be  made,  as  soon  as  we  have 
emancipated  ourselves  from  those  prejudices. 
The  second  is,      In  the  first  place,  as  the  law,  according  to  what  we  have  already  seen,  is  in 
Uwsmtoan    a  state  "*  w^c^  it  is  to  a  great  degree  incapable  of  performing  the  offices  of 
accurate  code.  iaw>  mfi  must  remain  almost  wholly  impotent,  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
deficiencies  of  law  are  not  supplied  by  manners,  let  the  law  be  reformed,  and 
put  into  that  state,  in  which  alone  it  is  adapted  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  it 
is  intended.     Let  the  laws,  whatever  they  may,  for  the  security  of  existing 
rights,  or  the  attainment  of  future  advantages,  be  determined  to  be,  receive 
what  alone  can  bestow  upon  them  a  fixed,  or  real  existence ;  let  them  all  be 
expressed  in  a  written  form  of  words,  words,  as  precise  and  accurate  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them,  and  let  them  be  published  id  a  book.     This  is  what  is 
understood  by  a  code ;  without  such  a  code  there  can  be  no  good  administration 
of  justice ;  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  in  India,  there  can,  without  it,  be 
no  such  administration  of  justice  as  consists  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  human 
happiness  or  national  prosperity.     In  providing  this  most  important  instrument 

•  Fifth  Report,  p.  539. 
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of  justice,  no  farther  difficulty  will  be  found,  than  the  application  of  the  due  Chap.  VI. 
measure  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  not  to  be  looked  for,  in  the  classes  whose  "^^T^ 
interests  the  vices  of  the  law  promote.  Sir  William  Jones,  and  others,  recog- 
nized the  demand  for  a  code  of  Indian  law ;  but  unhappily  thought  of  no  better 
expedient  thqn  that  of  employing  some  of  the  natives  themselves ;  as  if  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  to  which  the  human  mind  can  be  applied,  a  work  to 
which  the  highest  measure  of  European  intelligence  is  not  more  than  equal, 
could  be  expected  to  be  tolerably  performed  by  the  unenlightened  and  perverted 
intellects  of  a  few  Indian  pundits.  With  no  sanction  of  reason,  could  any  thing 
better  be  expected  than  that  which  was  in  reality  produced ;  a  disorderly  com- 
pilation of  loose,  vague,  stupid,  or  unintelligible  quotations  and  maxims,  selected 
arbitrarily  from  books  of  law,  books  of  devotion,  and  books  of  poetry ;  attended 
with  a  commentary,  which  only  adds  to  the  mass  of  absurdity  and  darkness ;  a 
farrago,  by  which  nothing  is  defined,  nothing  established ;  and  from  which,  in 
the  distribution  of  justice,  no  assistance,  beyond  the  materials  of  a  gross  in- 
ference, can  for  any  purpose  be  derived.  To  apply  the  authority  of  religion,  or 
any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  government,  to  the  establishment  of  law, 
is  now  unnecessary ;  because  the  great  and  multiplied  changes  which  the  English 
have  made  in  all  the  interior  regulations  of  society,  have  already  destroyed  in 
the  minds  of  the  natives  the  association  between  the  ideas  of  religion  and  the 
ideas  of  law.  But,  at  any  time,  for  combining  the  authority  of  religion  with 
that  of  law,  nothing  more  was  required,  than  what  might  still  be  adviseable ; 
namely,  to  associate  the  most  celebrated  of  the  pundits.  For  digesting  the  law 
into  an  accurate  code,  such  men  would  be  altogether  unqualified;  but  they 
might  lend  their  peculiar  and  local  knowledge  to  him  to  whom  the  task  is 
assigned ;  and  they  might  easily  and  effectually  annex  the  authority  of  religion 
to  his  definitions,  by  subjoining  quotations  from  their  sacred  books,  and  declaring 
the  words  of  the  code  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  them.  The  law  of  the 
natives,  and  the  minds  of  its  interpreters,  are  equally  pliant.  The  words  to 
which  any  appeal  can  be  made  as  the  words  of  the  law  are  so  vague,  and  so 
variable,  that  they  can  be  accommodated  to  any  meaning.  And  such  is  the 
eagerness  of  the  pundits  to  raise  themselves  in  the  esteem  of  their  masters,  that 
they  show  the  greatest  desire  to  extract  from  the  loose  language  of  their  sacred 
books,  whatever  opinions  they  conceive  to  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
theirs.  It  would  require  but  little  management  to  obtain  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  the  doctors,  both  Moslem  and  Hindu,  in  covering  the  whole  field  of  law 
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Book  VI.   with  accurate  definitions  and  provisions ;  giving  security  to  all  existing  rights, 

\"^~^  and  the  most  beneficial  order  to  those  which  were  yet  to  accrue. 
1793.  , 

The  third  es-      For  the  distribution  of  justice,  there  is  required  not  only  an   accurate  ex* 

to VovidePanS  preasion  of  what  is  to  be  observed  and  obeyed  as  law ;  but  an  adequate  judicial 

gowl  jud?ciaid  establishment .    or>  an  appointment  of  judges,  and  other  ministers .  of  justice, 

establishment,  sufficient,  on  every  occasion,  which  calls  for  a  decision,  to  declare  what  the  law 

is,  and  to  carry  it  into  effect,  with  the  smallest  possible  burthen,  in  the  way 

either  of  delay,  vexation,  or  expense. 

For  tins  important  purpose,  it  is  evidently  necessary,  that  the  number  of 
tribunals  should  bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  business  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  perform ;  and  whenever  the  causes  which  offer  themselves  for  decision  exceed 
the  number  of  those  which  it  is  possible  for  the  existing  tribunals  to  decide, 
that  addition  should  be  made  to  the  number  of  tribunals,  till  they  are  sufficient 
for  the  prompt  investigation  of  every  case  on  which  the  judicial  decision  is 
required.  From  no  government,  surely,  ought  this  language  to  be  heard ;  that 
it  does  indeed  see  the  necessity  of  a  greater  number  of  tribunals,  in  the  inability 
of  the  existing  number  to  investigate  the  suits  of  the  people ;  but  that  it  has 
something  else  to  do  with  the  money  which  it  takes  from  the  people,  than  to 
expend  it  in  perfecting  the  administration  of  justice. 

Nor  is  it  enough,  that  the  tribunals  be  sufficient  in  number  to  perform  without 
delay  the  judicial  business  of  the  country ;  they  ought  to  be  sufficiently  near 
each  other,  to  enable  every  suitor  to  have  recourse  to  them  without  that  obstruc- 
tion to  justice  which  arises  from  the  necessity  of  any  considerable  journey  to 
perform.     Of  the  value  of  this  attribute  of  a  judicial  establishment  no  illustra- 
tion is  required.* 
A  fourth  im-       Another  important  condition  to  the  excellence  of  a  judicial  establishment  is, 
would  be,  to  than  in  its  mode  of  conducting  the  judicial  business,  all  forms,  all  ceremonies, 
cl^usiness^^*"011  Cfeate  delay,  trouble,  and  expense,  or  any  one  of  them,  without  any 
of  every  un-    corresponding  advantage,  should  be  carefully  and  completely  retrenched ;  and 
ration.  nothing  whatsoever  left,   but  those  plain  and  rational   operations,  which  are 

recognized  by  all  the  world  as  useful,  and  alone  useful,  in  the  investigation  of  a 
matter  of  fact.     It  will  remove  the  necessity  of  a  longer  explanation  to  observe, 

*  What  is  here  observed  on  the  properties  desirable  in  a  judicial  establishment,  are  only  such 
general  deductions  from  the  science  of  legislation,  as  can  find  a  proper  place  in  a  critical  history. 
The  analysis  of  the  whole  subject  is  seen  in  great  perfection,  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Draught  of  a 
new  Plan  for  the  Organization  of  the  judicial  Establishment  in  France,"  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq. 
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That  the  mode  of  procedure,  which  is  called  summary,  and  followed  in  the  Chap.  VI. 
small  debt  courts  in  England,  is  an  example  of  the  mode  of  procedure  which  V*~ TXT~' 
is  divested  of  ceremonies,  and  retains  only  such  plain  and  simple  operations  as 
form  the  ordinary  steps  of  a  rational  inquiry :  That  the  mode  of  procedure,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  called  regular,  and  followed  in  the  superior  courts,  is 
an  example  of  the  mode  of  procedure  which  is  loaded  with  superstitious  cere- 
monies and  observances ;  and  complicated  by  a  multitude  of  operations,  alto- 
gether different  from  the  recognized  steps  of  a  rational  inquiry.  The  consequence 
of  this  load  of  superstitious  observances,  and  this  multiplicity  of  operations,  is, 
not  to  lead  with  more  certainty  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  with  less  certainty: 
while  the  people  are  driven  from  the  courts  of  justice  by  the  terror  of  delay, 
trouble,  and  expense ;  and  every  species  of  injustice  flourishes  under  the  prospect 
of  impunity  and  success.  In  the  summary  mode  of  procedure,  in  its  perfect 
shape,  is  included  every  operation  conducive  to  the  elucidation  of  truth ;  every 
thing  which  is  necessary  for  securing  and  bringing  forward  the  evidence,  and 
for  presenting  it  to  the  mind  of  the  judge,  in  its  greatest  possible  plenitude,  and 
most  perfect  possible  shape.  To  add  to  these  operations  a  multitude  of  others 
which  have  no  tendency  whatsoever  to  improve  the  state  in  which  the  evidence 
is  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  judge,  can  have  no  tendency  to  aid  the  discovery 
of  truth.  It  must  have  a  sure  tendency  to  give  it  obstruction ;  in  ways  too 
numerous  here  to  recount.  Among  the  bitter  fruits  of  a  complicated  mode  of 
procedure ;  the  loss  of  evidence,  by  the  death,  removal,  aud  feeble  memories  of 
witnesses ;  and  the  successful  efforts  made  by  the  guilty  to  intimidate  or  corrupt 
them ;  are  enumerated,  by  the  Indian  judges,  as  evils,  with  which  their  experience 
had  made  them  minutely  acquainted  Were  there  nothing  more  than  the  com- 
plexity, which  a  multitude  of  nice  and  puzzling  operations  produces,  it  would 
be  hurtful  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  by  diverting  and  confusing  the  mind  of  the 
judge.  But  when  those  multiplied  niceties  and  observances  are  superstitiously 
elevated,  as  they  uniformly  are,  into  matters  of  chief  and  primary  importance  $ 
when  the  mind  of  the  judge  is  more  vigilant  to  observe  whether  every  one  of 
the  words  and  actions  which  enter  into  a  multitude  of  frivolous  ceremonies  has 
been  exactly  observed,  than  to  elicit  every  particle  of  evidence,  and  assign  to  it 
the  proper  station  in  his  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  injury  which  is 
done  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  thence  to  the  interests  of  justice,  by  a 
technical  mode  of  procedure.  Even  by  the  servants  of  the  Company,  who 
hove  remarked  with  so  much  intelligence  the  shocking  state  of  justice  in  India, 
Iobeerve  that  "  precipitate5'  is  the  epithet  applied  to  the  summary,  or  rational 
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Book  VI.  mode  of  procedure ;  "  deliberate,"  that  applied  to  the  regular  or  ceremonious. 
^"TroT*"^  It  is  a  proof  of  the  defects  of  their  education,  when  such  an  illusion  could  pass 
upon  minds  of  so  much  strength.  That  which  is  done  with  thought,  is  that 
which  is  done  deliberately.  That  which  is  done  without  thought,  is  that  which 
is  done  precipitately.  It  is  of  no  consequence  how  long  a  thing  remains  undone, 
provided  thought  all  the  while  is  never  applied  to  it.  During  the  delay  which 
takes  place  by  the  performance  of  the  superstitious  ceremonies  of  regular  pro* 
cedure,  is  it  supposed  by  any  body  that  the  judge  turns  a  thought  to  the  merits 
pf  the  cause  ?  Deliberation  is  performed  by  the  non-existence  of  thought,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  those  who  account  delay  and  deliberation  the  same 
thing.  The  judge  deliberates  upon  the  question,  at  least  to  any  valuable  pur- 
pose, only  during  the  time  when  he  is  receiving  and  digesting  the  evidence ;  for, 
as  to  the  law,  if  it  were  all  clearly  expressed  and  written  in  a  book,  there  never 
could  be  any  considerable  doubt.  If  any  point  was  found  to  "be  really  doubtful* 
the  case  should  either  be  suspended,  or  decided  provisionally,  till  the  determina- 
tion of  the  legislature,  removing  the  doubtfulness,  should  be  applied  for,  and 
received.  But  with  regard  to  evidence,  and  the  light  which  it  yields,  the  only 
article  of  real  importance  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  the  judge  is  far  more  favour- 
ably situated,  in  the  summary  mode  of  procedure,  than  in  the  regular ;  because, 
in  the  summary  mode,  it  is  the  light  of  evidence  to  the  collecting  and  presenting 
of  which,  in  its  most  complete  and  trust- worthy  state,  the  force  of  every  opera- 
tion is  directed.  In  the  regular  mode,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  primary 
object,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  ceremonies  have  the  unavoidable  effect  of 
compelling  the  evidence  to  be  presented,  in  not  the  best  possible,  but  a  very 
inferior,  state.  With  regard  even  to  time  for  deliberation,  the  situation  6f  the 
judge,  under  tardy,  is  worse  than  that  of  the  judge  under  expeditious  procedure. 
Of  the  greater  proportion  of  causes  the  evidence  may  all  be  received  and 
thoroughly  understood  in  a  very  limited  space  of  time.  But  causes  do  every 
now  and  then  occur,  in  the  case  of  which  time  is  required,  not  only  to  receive, 
but  complete  the  evidence ;  as  when,  by  the  hearing  of  one  article  of  the  evi- 
dence, other  articles  are  indicated  which  time  is  required  to  produce.  As  often 
as  occasions  of  this  description  occur,  the  rational  mode  of  inquiry  directs,  that 
the  judge  should  allow  himself  that  portion  of  time,  whatever  it  is,  which  is 
0uited  to  the  exigence  of  the  case.  Under  the  regular  mode  of  procedure,  the 
judge  is  tied  down  to  fixed  times  and  seasons ;  and  must  decide  upon  the  evi- 
dence which  he  has  been  able  to  hear,  whether  it  is  complete  and  well  digested, 
or  the  contrary.    The  nature  of  regular  or  superstitious  procedure,  therefore,  is^ 
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to  produce  the  opposite  evils  of  delay  and  precipitation.    The  nature  of  rational  Chap.  VI. 
procedure  is'  to  shun  both  evils ;  to  retrench  every  moment  of  the  time  and  ^^r"~^ 
labour  expended  in  the  performance  of  useless  ceremonies ;  to  ensure  in  the 
fullest  measure  all  the  time  which  is  necessary  for  the  most  perfect  reception  and 
understanding  of  the  evidence. 

It  is  probable  that  the  words  "  summary,"  and  "  regular,"  impose  upon  persons 
who  give  to  the  subject  only  a  precipitate  glance.  They  are  very  ill  chosen ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  very  inaccurately  describe  the  objects  which  they  are 
employed  to  denote.  Summary  has  very  frequently  the  same  import,  as  the  - 
term  abridged.  Now  an  abridged  mode  of  procedure  naturally  means  a  mode  of 
procedure  in  which  some  of  the  steps  are  left  out;  and  if  all  the  steps  were 
useful,  such  a  mode  of  procedure  would  be  undoubtedly  precipitate.  But  if  no 
steps  are  left  out,  except  those  which  are  useless  and  pernicious ;  and  all  those 
which  are  of  any  use  are  much  more  carefully  and  much  more  perfectly  per- 
formed, the  summary  mode  of  procedure  is  in  reality  the  least  precipitate ;  and 
also  the  most  regular,  if  the  exact  adjustment  of  means  to  their  ends,  be  the 
standard  of  regularity.  Better  names  would  be ;  the  superstitious,  instead  of  the 
regular,  mode  of  procedure ;  and  the  rational,  instead  of  the  summary. 

Thus  far,  the  way  for  the  government  of  India  is  clear.    For  the  performance  Much  would 
of  what  is  thus  shown  to  be  necessary,  all  that  is  wanting  is  the  wilL    If  this  thJTstei*1 
were  done,  Jet  us  then  consider  how  much  would  be  gained.  The  mass  of  causes*  "k00, 
that  mass  which,  in  India,  smites,  by  its  magnitude,  the  administration  of  justice 
with  impotence,  divides  itself  into  two  classes :  First,  that  of  the  causes  which 
derive  themselves  frojn  the  vices  of  the  law :  Secondly,  that  of  those  which 
derive  themselves  from  the  vices  of  the  people.     There  are.  few  other ;  there  can 
be  but  few  other.    How  great  the  proportion  of  those  which  are  derived  from  the 
vices  of  the  law ;  the  complaints  of  the  judges  and  other  functionaries  in  India 
abundantly  disclose.     We  learn  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  excluded 
from  the  courts  of  law  by  means  of  the;  expense ;  that  oppression  reigns  because 
the  people  are  unable  to  sue  for  redress ;  that  universal  encouragement  is  given 
to  one  man  to  withhold  from  another  what  is  his  due,  by  the  certainty  of  delay, 
and  the  two  chances,  first  of  not  being  prosecuted,  and  secondly  of  baffling  the 
plaintiff  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  law.    We  also  learn  that  a  wide  field  of 
impunity  is  ensured  to  every  species  of  crime,  the  most  atrocious  not  excepted :  - 
first,  because  the  people,  upon  whom  the  expense  and  trouble,  arising  out  of  the 
dilatory  and  costly  proceedings  of  the  courts,  impose  a  burthen  greater  than 
they  are  able  to  bear,  fly  from  the  duty  of  appearing  as  witnesses  or  prosecutors 
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Book  VI.  against  delinquents;  secondly,  because  delay  produces  the  frequent  destruction 
^iJC"""^  of  evidence ;  and,  together  with  the  uncertainties  of  an  unwritten  law,  and  the 
complicated  ceremonies  of  a  superstitious  mode  of  procedure,  affords  the  greatest 
chance  of  escape.     From  the  whole  then  of  these  evils ;  to  which  is  m  a  great 
measure  to  be  ascribed  the  destructive  anarchy  which  exists  under  the  govern- 
ment of  India;  from  the  whole,  I  say,  of  that  part  of  the  mass  of  litigation 
which  grows  out  of  the  vices  of  the  law,  and  all  the  evils  with  which  both  arc 
attended,  the  reform  of  the  law,  that  is,  an  accurate  code,  an  adequate  judicial 
establishment,  and  a  rational  mode  of  procedure,  would  effect  a  complete  deli- 
verance. 
The  vices  of        No  litigation  would  then  remain,  to  prevent  the  effectual  administration  of 
away,  the  only  justice,  but  that  which  would  arise  from  the  vices,  intellectual  or  moral,  of  the 
^remalnSg  P^pk-   The  number  of  difficulties  being  greatly  diminished,  the  power  of  coping 
w,  the  vices  of  ^th  them  would  be  greatly  increased.     It  ip,  also,  an  important  consideration, 
how  much  the  vices  of  the  people  depend  upon  the  vices  of  the  laws,  and  how 
necessarily  the  vices  of  the  people  diminish,   as  the  virtues  of  the  laws  are 
increased.    Of  this  no  man  will  doubt ;  that  the  most  effectual  step  which  can 
be  taken  by  any  government  to  diminish  the  vices  of  the  people  is  to  take  away 
from  the  laws  every  imperfection,  by  which,  the  vices ;  to  impart  to  them  every 
perfection,  by  which,  the  virtues,  of  the  people,  may  receive  encouragement.    On 
a  former  occasion  we  have  heard  Lord  Cornwallis  declare,  that  the  prosperity  or 
decline  of  any  people  may  always  be  referred  to  the  laws,  as  their  source.*    To 
the  Same  copious  fountain  of  all  that  is  good,  or  all  that  is  evil,  with  still  greater 
certainty  may  their  vices  and  virtues  be  traced. 
Two  sets  of        The  vices  among  the  people  of  India  which  tend  most  to  enfeeble  the  arm  of 
lv opposed [to" justice,  are  two;  their  proneness  to  perjury;  and  their  perfidy  as  agents  of 
strationllf  jus-  P0*"* :  the  one,  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  to  convict  offenders  upon  satis- 
tice.  factory  evidence ;  the  other,  shielding  them  from  detection  and  apprehension. 

One  would  think  it  was  not  an  effort  beyond  the  reach^of  the  human  mind  to 
find  remedies  of  considerable  efficacy  for  those  diseases. 
Of  the  first,         First,  in  regard  to  perjury;  the  powers  with  which  government,  in  this,  as 
and  !te0reme-  *n  0*Gr  cases,  is  capable  of  acting  upon  the  human  mind,  are  three ;  the  power 
dies-  of  instruction ;  the  power  of  reward ;  «nd  the  power  of  punishment. 

On  the  subject  of  perjury  it  appears,  that  the  people  stand  peculiarly  in  need 
of  instruction.    Under  the  native  systems,  legal  or  religious,  particularly  the 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  289: 
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Hindu,  perjury  was  treated:  as  *  very  trifling  and  venial  offence.  The  most  Chap.  VL 
effectual  measures  should  be  adopted  to  make  them  dearly  comprehend,  that  ^^T*^ 
there  is  no  crime,  upon  which  the  present  government  lodes  with  more  abhor- 
rence; and  that  there  is  no  quality  which  will  be  employed  as, a  more  certain 
mark  to  distinguish  the  objects  of  its  favour  and  disfavour.  Effectual  modes  of 
communicating  this  knowledge  would  not.be  difficult  to  find.  It  is  observable, 
that  wherever  governments  are  in  earnest  about  the  communication  of  any 
article  of  knowledge  to  the  people,  they  seldom  remain  destitute  of  means. 
They  are  seldom  baffled,  we  see,  in  communicating  a  complete  knowledge  of 
what  they  wish  to  be  done  by  the  people,  bow  complicated  soever  it  may  be,  in 
making  payment  of  taxes.  .  It  would  be  easy  in  India,  say  for  example,  to  print 
upon  the  receipt  for  taxes,  or  any  other  paper  of  general  distribution,  a  short  and 
clear  description  of  the  crime  of  perjury ;  with  a  notification,  in  the  most  impres- 
sive terms  possible,  of  the  deep  abhorrence  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  government, 
and  the  severe  punishment,  both  direct  and  indirect,  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
To  secure  attention  to  this  or  any  other  article  of  information,  many  expedients 
might  be  found ;  rendering  it,  for  example,  necessary  to  answer  certain  questions, 
before  any  one  could  be  admitted  to  perform  certain  acts.  Where  the  manners 
of  the  people  suffer  any  important  Condition  to  be  placed  before  the  permission 
to  contract  a  marriage,  it  might  be  rendered  conducive  to  many  good  effects. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  rewards  and  punishments,  the  channel  in  which 
the  conceptions  of  the  improver  should  run,  is  all  that. can  here  be  easily  shown. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  obvious,  that  every  man,  whose  veracity  in  a  court  of  justice 
appears  without  suspicion,  should  be  treated;  by  the  court  with  peculiar  respect, 
and  pointed  out  as  an  object  of  honour  and  esteem.  He  might  be  asked,  if  he 
had  any  favour  to  beg,  or  any  service  to  point  out,  which  the  court  could  render 
him,  to  testify  its  opinion  of  his  virtue:  he  .might  be.  furnished  with  some 
honorary  badge  of  distinction ;  and  might  even  receive  a  ticket  which  should 
point  him  out  as  an  object  of  favour  to  all  the  instruments  of  government,  and 
to  all  those  who  wished  to  make  the  government  their  friend. 

TTie  punishments  which  have  been  applied  to  thi?  offence  appear,  by  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Indian  judges,  not  to  have  been  skilfully  chosen,  and  to  have  been 
attended  with  little  advantage.  To  prevent  a  crime  of  which  the  mischievous 
effects  are  so  great,  one  would  be  willing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  considerable 
severity,  provided  it  were  well  adapted  to  the  end.  We  are  informed  that 
severity  of  punishment  has  greatly  diminished  the  prevalence  of  perjury  before 
the  Supreme  Court ;  but  the  information  is  too  general  to  enable  us  to  ascertain 
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Book  VL  the  value  of  the  feet.  One  circumstance  there  is  which  renders  severity  of 
livsT^  punishment  peculiarly  inapplicable  to  this  crime ;  and  that  is,  the  uncertainty  of 
proof.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  perjury  is  rather  strongly  suspected  than 
clearly  proved;  and  a  judge,  whose  humanity  is  considerable,  will  not  execute  8 
terrible  punishment,  where  he  is  not  perfectly  assured  of  guilt.  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  perjurer,  for  want  of  certain  evidence, 
escapes,  and  the  crime  receives  encouragement.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
punishment  were  mild,  and  the  evil  not  incapable  of  reparation  in  case  of  mis- 
take, a  strong  suspicion  would  suffice  for  the  inference  of  guilt,  and  few  delin- 
quents would  be  suffered  to  escape.  There  is  another  consideration,  of  the 
highest  possible  importance;  That  perjury  is  not  an  offence  which  in  every 
instance  implies  the  same  degree  of  guilt.  In  different  instances,  it  implies  all 
possible  varieties  of  guilt,  and  very  often,  among  the  people  of  India,  no  guilt  at 
all.  Such,  in  many  of  them,  is  their  imbecility  of  mind  ;  so  faint  are  the  traces 
of  their  memory ;  so  vivid-  the  creations  of  their  imagination ;  so  little  are  they 
accustomed  to  regard  truth  in  their  daily  practice ;  so  much  are  they  accustomed 
to  mingle  fiction  with  reality  in  all  they  think,  and  all  they  say ;  and  so  inaccu- 
rate is  their  language,  that  they  cannot  tell  a  true  story,  even  when  they  are 
without  any  inducement  to  deceive.*  Again,  perjury  is  always  committed  as 
an  instrument  in  the  service  of  some  other  crime ;  and  bears  the  character  of 
guilt,  in  a  low  or  a  high  degree,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  is  perpetrated.  It  may  be  committed  in  exculpation  of  one's  self,  or 
of  a  n^ar  relation  or  friend ;  and  for  a  slight  or  an  atrocious  offence ;  it  may  be 
committed  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  petty  fraud ;  or  it  may  be  committed  for 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  taking  away  the  life  of  an  innocent  person.  It  is 
evident,  that  in  these  cases,  there  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  in  point  of 
guilt ;  and  the  feelings  o£  our  nature  revolt  at  the  thought  of  inflicting  the  same 

•  The  following  is  a  case  so  analogous  as  to  afford  some  instruction,  "  He  that  goes  into  the 
Highlands  with  a  mind  naturally  acquiescent,  and  a  credulity  eager  for  wonders,  may  come  back 
with  an  opinion  very  different  from  mine ;  for  the  inhabitants,  knowing  the  ignorance  of  all 
strangers  in  their  language  and  antiquities,  perhaps  are  not  very  scrupulous  adherents  to  truth; 
yet,  I  do  not  say  that  they  deliberately  speak  studied  falsehood,  or  have  a  settled  purpose  to 
deceive.  They  have  inquired  and  considered  little,  and  do  not  always  feel  their  own  ignorance. 
They  are  not  much  accustomed  to  be  interrogated  by  others ;  and  seem  never  to  have  thought  upon 
.  interrogating  themselves;  so  that  if  they  do  not  know  what  they  tell  to  be  true,  they  likewise  do 
not  distinctly  perceive  it  to  be  false. — Mr.  Boswell  was  very  diligent  in  his  inquiries ;  and  the 
result  of  his  investigations  was,  that  the  answer  to  the  second  question  was  commonly  such  a* 
nullified  the  answer  to  the  first."    Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Hebrides. 
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punishment  upon  alL    In  the  case  of  this,  as  of  other  accessary  crimes,  common  Chap.  VL 
good  sense,  not  to  speak  of  legislative  wisdom,  directs,  that  it  should  be  punished  ^"T^T"^ 
in  some  proportion  to  the  principal  crime ; — the  crime  the  benefit  of  which  was 
the  motive  to  the  transgression. 

In  tracing  the  truth,  through  the  mazes  of  Indian  evidence,  there  is  required 
in  the  judge,  not  only  much  acuteness  and  sagacity,  but  great  acquaintance 
with  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  interpret  the 
innumerable  indications,  which  are  given  by  peculiar  modes  of  expression  and 
deportment.  The  grammatical  construction  of  the  sounds  which  pass  through 
the  lips  of  a  witness,  is  often  the  least  part  of  the  instruction  which  a  penetrating 
judge  derives  from  him.  Even  in  the  native  country  of  the  Judge,  experience 
gained  from  long  practice  in  the  modes  of  thinking,  acting,  and  speaking,  of  the 
principal  class  of  depredators,  is  found  to  give  him  important  advantages  in 
extracting  the  evidence  of  guilt.  The  extraordinary  disadvantages,  under  which 
Englishmen,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  Indians,  lie,  when 
they  begin  to  seek  their  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  Indian  testimony,  can  be 
easily  conceived.  This  ignorance  is,  accordingly,  singled  out,  by  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  Company's  servants,  as  a  source,  and  one  of  the  principal, 
sources,  of  the  wretched  administration  of  justice.  The  civil  servants  of  the 
Company,  who  ascend  to  the  office  of  Judge  in  the  routine  of  service,  have,  in 
general,  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  any,  even  the  slightest,,  acquaintance,  with 
the  modes  of  the  natives,  and  the  evidence  which  their  peculiarities  import. 

Another  consideration,  which  ought  to  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  amend  the  legislation  of  India,  is ;  That  well  to  » 
perform  the  service  of  a  judge,  skilfully  to  extract,  and  wisely  to  estimate  every 
article  of  a  complicated  mass  of  evidence,  peculiar  experience  is  required ;;  and 
that  an  acuteness  and  dexterity  which  are  acquired  by  habitual  practice  are  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  unhappy,  than  the 
expedient  of  the  East  India  Company,  for  the  supply  of  the  great  ministers  of 
justice  to  the  people  under  their  care.  Their  servants,  who  rise  by  seniority, 
succeed  to  the  office  of  Judge  by  rotation ;  and,  after  filling  it  for  a  few  years, 
ascend  another  step  in  the  service,  leaving  it  to  be  filled,,  generally,  by  young 
men,  as  little  experienced  as  they  were  themselves,  when  they  first  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  its  important  duties.  Under  a  judicial  establishment  thus  con- 
stituted, it  is  altogether  impossible  that  a  good  administration  of  justice  should 
be  attained.  Let  us  only  consider  what,  in  England,  where  the  obstructions  to 
the  course  of  justice  are  so  much  less  considerable,  would  be  the  consequence  to 
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Book  VI.  the  judicature  trf  the  country,  if  the  tribunals  were  to  be  supplied  exclusively  by 
clerks  from  the  public  offices,  who,  after  performing  the  business  of  judges  for  a 
few  years,  should  return  to  the  higher  stations  in  their  former  offices,  leaving 
the  chairs  of  judicature  to  be  filled  by  junior  clerks,  who,  again,  would  make 
way  for  others,  and  so  forward,  in  perpetual  and  rapid  succession.  Surely  the 
services  of  a  judge  are  sufficiently  important,  and  sufficiently  difficult,  to  require; 
,  and  to  deserve  a  permanent  functionary,  a  man  dedicated  to  the  duty  for  life* 
If  those  on  whom  the  legislation  for  India  depends  are  in  earnest  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  good  administration  of  justice,  an  appointment  of  judges  for  life 
is  one  of  the  first  reforms  they  will  determine  to  execute.  The  reform,  indeed, 
will  not  be  without  its  difficulty ;  because  the  salary  which  would  be  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company,  aH  in  haste  to  realize  a  fortune  and 
return  to  Europe,  and  the  number  of  judges  requisite,  would  demand  an  expense 
not  easy  to  be  defrayed.  And  here  is  another  of  the  occasions  which  so  frequently 
occur,  of  remarking  the  bitter  effects  of  that  wretched  policy,  by  which  the  settle- 
ment of  Englishmen  in  our  Indian  dominions  has  been  opposed.  Had  all  parts 
of  India  been  stocked,  as  under  a  system  of  freedom  would  have  heen  the  case, 
with  Englishmen,  settled,  in  the  various  occupations  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  trade,  there  would  have  been  in  the  country  a  sufficient  number  of 
English  gentlemen,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  manners  and  character  of 
the  natives;  many  of  them  born  and  bred  among  them;  gentlemen,  to  whom 
it  would  have  added  dignity,  to  be  vested  with  the  powers  of  judicature ;  and 
who  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  discharge  its  duties  for  a  moderate  reward. 
Of  the  second  By  these,  or  expedients  such  as  these,  it  will  pmbabiy  be  allowed,  that  the 
of  the  people,  difficulties,  arising  from  the  prevalence  of  perjury  in  India,  might,  to  a  great 
oppote°5ieflj  degree,  be  overcome.  It  is  next  to  be  inquired,  what  is  capable  of  being  done 
administration  for  the  improvement  of  the  police;  that  is,  for  the  best  organization  of  the 

of  justice,  viz.  *  *  ° 

their  perfidy  as  powers  necessary  to  detect  and  apprehend  offenders,  and  to  guard  the  people 

instruments  of         .      ...  .     v.*.* 

police ;  and    agamst  the  mischief  they  pursue. 

for  thaTSiK  Although,  in  a  situation  where  the  moral  sanction  operates  with  so  little  effect 
as  in  India,  where  the  intellects  of  the  people  are  too  weak  to  distribute  their 
love  and  esteem,  their  hatred  and  contempt,  with  operative  energy  upon  the  acts, 
respectively,  by  which  society  is  benefited,  or  society  is  injured,  the  difficulty  of 
ensuring  a  tolerable  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  men  employed  as  agents  of 
police,  is  greatly  enhanced ;  yet,  in  every  situation,  agents  will  violate  their  duties, 
if  it  is  left  their  interest  to  do  so ;  and  if  in  India  it  is  made  their  interest  not  to 
violate  them,  we  may  count,  with  tolerable  certainty,  upon  their  being  performed. 
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We  see  the  end,  then,  for  which  the  Wans  remain  to  be  found.    On  the  subject  Chap.  VI. 
of  these  means,  little,  beyond  a  few  general  suggestions,  can  find,  in  the  present  ^^^T^ 
vehicle,  an  appropriate  place.    Much  both  of  local  and  of  appropriate  knowledge 
is  required  for  details. 

One  observation  there  is,  of  which  it  is  of  importance  that  the  weight  should 
be  felt.  Were  the  business  before  the  tribunals  well  performed,  by  removing  the 
imperfections  of  law  and  judicature,  the  difficulties  of  police  would  be  greatly 
reduced.  As  every  offender  would  be  pretty  sure  to  suffer,  who  was  actually 
detected  and  apprehended*  the  number  of  crimes  would  be  so  far  diminished,  and 
the  agents  of  police  more  afraid  to  transgress.  If  the  people  were  not  punished 
forgiving  ijiformation,  by  a  load  of  expense  and  trouble,  they  would  afford  means 
of  great  value  for  detecting  and  apprehending  the  authors  of  crime.  Their 
apathy  might  Jbe  overcome  by  appropriate  instruction,  and  by  gentle  applications 
of  both  punishment  and  reward.  Protection  indeed  would  be  required  against 
the  vengeance  of  the  decoits ;  and  this  should  be  one  of  the  first  objects  off 
government.  No  exertion  of  its  powers  can  be  too  great,  to  pursue  immediately, 
and  incessantly,  the  gang  by  which  any  enormity  has  been  committed  in  revenge 
for  information.  It  should  be  seen  and  felt,  by  the  whole  community,  that 
government  wall  never  rest,  till  it  has  seized  the  men  by  whom  a  crime,  in  so 
high  a  degree  injurious  to  society,  has  been  perpetrated,  and  till  it  has  inflicted 
vpon  them  the  punishment  which  the  repression  of  so  dreadful  ap  outrage 
requires.  As  one  great  end  would  be,  to  interest  and  rouse  the  people,  might 
they  not  be  called  forth,  in  such  a  pursuit,  in  the  mode  of  a  posse  comitatus  f 
One  expedient  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  every  body.  The  army  could  not 
be  more  usefully,  nor  more  honourably  employed,  than  in  protecting  the  people 
who  maintain  them,  from  internal,  as  well  as  external,  foes.  All  that  would  be 
necessary  would  be  to  distribute  the  men  with  their  officers  according  to  a  skilful 
organization,  combining  their  operations,  in  the  smallest  parties,  with  their 
operations  in  a  body.  The  organization  of  the  people  called  gens-tTarmes  in 
France,  would  afford  the  instruction  of  an  example.  The  concurrence  of  their 
will  might  be  ensured  by  reward,  as  well  in  other  shapes,  as  in  that  of  honour, 
which  would  be  so  justly  their  due*  Against  the  abuse  of  their  powers,  a  well- 
ordered  plan,  and  certainty  of  punishment,  might  afford  a  pretty  effectual  secu- 
rity. Objections  will  be  drawn  from  the  danger  to  the  morals  and  discipline  of 
the  soldiers ;  but  the  same  securities  which  preserved  them  from  the  abuse  of 
their  powers,  would  aUo  preserve  them  from  the  loss  of  thw  virtue.    A  more 
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Book  VI.  serious  difficulty  would  be,  to  supply  their  place  when  called  away  by  the 

v*— mK^mmmmJ  demands  of  war. 
1793. 

The  best  remedy  to.  this,  as  to  many  other  difficulties  which  baffle,  and,  with^ 

out  it,  will  long  continue  to  baffle,  the  powers  of  the  Indian  government,  would 
be  found  among  the  admirable  effects  of  colonization.  If  Englishmen  were  mixed 
in  considerable  numbers  among  the  natives,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  men,  whose  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  would  fit  them  for  guid- 
ing the  native  agents  in  the  functions  of  police ;  and  through  whom  it  would  be 
possible  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  powers  of  those  agents  by  insuring  its  detec- 
tion and  punishment.  The  parent  which  begets  the  crimes  of  the  darogahs,  as 
of  the  decoils,  is  their  knowledge  of  the  inability  of  government  to  punish 
them. 

When  the  business  of  detection  and  conviction  is  accomplished,  punishment 
remains.  On  this  subject  a  few  observations  are  still  to  be  made.  As  crimes 
have  multiplied,  increasing  severity  of  punishment  has  been  tried,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  crimes  has  not  been  diminished.  Beside  the  general  experience 
and  arguments  which  prove  the  inefficacy  of  severe  punishments,  for  the  repres- 
sion of  crime,  peculiar  reasons  apply  to  the  case  of  India.  Under  the  infirmi- 
ties which  diminish  the  evidentiary  force  of  almost  all  Indian  testimony,  the 
cases  are  comparatively  few  in  which  the  guilty  can  receive  conviction  on  veiy 
satisfactory  evidence.  The  feelings  of  no  humane  judge  will  permit  him  to 
inflict  a  cruel  punishment,  such  as  death,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  death, 
when  the  evidence  is  not  complete.  His  only  alternative  is,  to  acquit;  the 
consequence  is,  that  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases,  the  guilty  escape ;  and  crime 
receives  that  effectual  encouragement  which  uncertainty  of  punishment  always 
affords.*    For  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  as  that  which  India  presents 


*  Fifth  Report,  p.  588,  589,  where  we  find  the  following  excellent  remarks,  addressed,  by 
E.  Strachey,  Esq.  one  of  the  Moorshedabad  Judges,  to  the  Court  of  Nizamut  Adaulut,  under 
date  19th  Aug.  1808. 

"  I  must  again  entreat  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  some  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  police, 
and  to  the  operation  of  die  more  immediate  causes  of  decoity;  and  to  a  consideration  of  the  rea- 
sons, why  the  sanction  of  the  criminal  law  is  become  inefficient  in  the  way  of  example,  and  con 
no  longer  deter  from  the  commission  of  crimes,  or  affect  any  criminals,  except  those  who,  in  jus* 
tice,  are  not  deserving  x>f  severe  punishment. 

"  I  consider  it  as  out  of  the  question,  to  improve  the  moral  and  religious  principle  of  the  people, 
by  direct  positive  institutions.  We  are  too  ignorant  of  the  natives  to  attempt  any  thing  so  arthV 
cial  without  imminent  risk.    We  do  not  understand  the  operation  of  such  institutions  on  their 
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to  thfe  hand  of  the  legislator,  the  rational  course  of  expedients  would  undoubt-  Chap.  VI. 
edly  be,  to  apply  that  lenity  of  punishment  with  which  alone  it  is  found  that  N— 72ZTmJ 
certainty  can  be  combined;  to  prescribe  no  punishment  which,  upon  strong  pre- 
sumptibn  of  guilt,  the»mind  of  a  good  man  would  revolt  provisionally  to  apply.; 
to  make  use  of  no  punishment  the  evil  of  which  cannot  be  repaired,  if  the  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  should  afterwards  appear ;.  and  then  to  prescribe  unsparing 
conviction  as  often  as  the  balance  of  probability  inclines  to  the  side  of  guilt. 

That  admirable  instrument  for  the  application  of  all  sorts  of  reparable  punish- 
ments, and  not  only  of  reparable  punishments,  but  what  is  infinitely  better,  of 
reformative  punishments,  punishments  under  the  operation  of  which  the  restora- 
tion to  society  of  hardly  any  offender  would  be  an  object  of  despair ;  the 
Panopticon  penitentiary  house,  invented  and  described  by  Mr.  Bentham,  an 
organ  of  justice  so  well  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  every  community,  would, 
with  extraordinary  advantage,  apply  itself  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 

minds,  or  their  tendency,  with  respect  to  the  frame  of  the  society.  As  for  the  criminal  law,  I 
believe  the  impolicy  and  inefficacy,  even  the  mischief  of  very  severe  punishments,  is  generally 
acknowledged,  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  inflicting  punishment,  where  other  remedies  might  have 
been  used  with  equal  effect.  With  respect  to  increasing  the  severity  of  the  criminal  laws  we  hqve 
before  our  eyes  an  admirable  example.  In  1803,  and  again  in  1805,  this  principle  was  expected 
to  prove  a  remedy  for  4ecoity.  It  has  been  tried,  and  it  has  utterly  failed.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  case  more  directly  in  point,  or  a  more  full,  simple,  convincing  proof  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  means  to  the  end;  I  trust  no  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  criminal  law  will  ever 
be  again  resorted  to. 

"  As  punishments  are  more  severe,  stricter  proof  of  the  crime  is  required ;  and  consequently  a 
proportionally  greater  number  of  criminals  escape  conviction.  Besides,  the  terror  of  the  severe 
punishment  makes  the  criminal  more  careful  to  guard  against  being  taken ;  and  as  it  has  no  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  activity  of  the  police,  but  the  contrary,  the  nuniber  of  offenders  appre- 
hended will,  of  course,  be  less  than  before.  The  decoits  now  guard  against  the  danger  of  appre- 
•  hension  and.  conviction,  by  corruption  and  terror.  They  would  give  more  bribes,  and  commit 
more  murders,  if  they  thought  more  precaution  necessary;  and  the  consequence  would  be,  that 
the  difficulties  of  apprehending  and  convicting  decoits  would  increase,  and  people  who  had  been 
robbed-  and  tortured  would  still  be  compelled  to  perjure  themselves  that  they  might  not  be 
murdered. 

"  And  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  laws,  are  not  the  judges  now  entrusted  with  as 
much  power  as  is  proper?  And  if  the  law  was  made  more  severe,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to 
, extend  their  power  still  further!  And  are  we  all  fit  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  discretionary 
power  to  inflict  punishments  which  are  by  many  considered  to  be  worse  than  death  ? 
•  "  Persons  who  are  entrusted  with  such  powers  ought  to  be  appointed  from  no  other  considera- 
tion whatever,  but  that  of  the  fitness  of  the  man  for  the  place.  But  I  would  ask,  whether  all  our 
appointments  have  ever  been  so  filled?  And  whether  it  is  probable,  from  the  nature  of  our  ser- 
vice, that  they  ever  will  be  ?   We  may  all  be  judges,  learned  and  unlearned." 
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Book  Vt  Bengal,  l?or  individuals,  trader  every  species  of  guilt,  and  every  legal  degree 
Vl-:i-v— ^  of  suspicion,  an  Appropriate  place  would  be  found  in  one  of  these  important 
hospitals  for  the  mind ;  and  society  would  no  longer  be  exposed  to  danger  from 
any  individual  to  whom  probable  evidence  of  a  mischievous  character  attached.* 

Under  the  existing  system  the  penal  contrivances  appear  not  to  be  of  a  better 
description,  than  those  which  we  have  already  contemplated*  In  the  report  from 
Moorshedabad,  in  1803,  M  The  number  of  crimes,*  say  the  judges,  *  committed 
annually  in  the  division  under  .our  jurisdiction,  appears  to  have  increased  since 
the  year  1799.  The  causes  to  which  we  ascribe  the  increase,  are ;  the  want  of 
a  preventive  police ;  and  the  inefficacy  of  imprisonment,  as  a  punishment,  for 
either  reformation,  or  example.  We  do  not  perceive  any  effects  from  the  regula- 
tion which  declares  persons,  convicted  of  the  crime  of  perjury,  liable  to  be 
marked  on  the  forehead.  In  the  course  of  our  judicial  duties,  we  still  meet 
with  the  same  barefaced  disregard  of  truth,  which  always  characterized  the 
natives  of  India.  The  punishment  of  transportation,  introduced  by  the  British 
government,  falls  chiefly  on  decoits.  And  yet  the  crime  of  decoity  has  not  de- 
creased, in  the  division  Under  our  authority.  To  judge,  therefore*  of  its  opera* 
tion  by  this  result,  it  would  foUow>— that  the  punfehmetot  is  of  no  effect ;  and 
the  terror  of  it  must  daily  diminish."  f 

A  government  which  would  render  honesty  and  justice  prevalent  among  its 
subjects  must  itself  be  honest  and  just.  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  who  looked  upon 
the  evils  of  India  with  eyes  more  enlightened  than  ordinary,  complains,  that 
"  no  provision  is  made  for  the  retuito  of  those  convicts  to  their  fcoufttry,  who  are 
transported  beyond  seas  for  a  limited  time,  although  it  is  wdl  known,  that 
hardly  any  native  possesses  the  means  of  procuring  a  passage  for  himself."  £ 
What  is  this,  but,  under  the  false  pretence  of  a  seJftence  of  a  limited  number  of 
years,  to  pronounce,  in  all  oases  of  transportation,  a  sentence  for  life?  Is  it  pod- 
sible  that  a  dt&ss  of  delinquents  who  know  themselves  exposed  to  become  the 

*  Hie  want  of  this  important  instrument  of  judicature  is  felt,  though  not  distinctly  understood, 
by  some  of  the  Company's  judges.  The  answer  to  the  interrogatories,  in  1802,  from  the  magis- 
trates of  the  twenty-four  pergunnahs,  says;  "  A  number  of  the  convicts  at  this  station  are  em- 
ployed in  repairing  some  of  the  public  roftds  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  &c.  The  number  of 
guards  requisite  to  superintend  and  Watch  the  convicts,  thus  employed,  prevents  our  keeping  so 
many  of  them  to  work,  as  we  could  wish,  and  as  the  preservation  of  their  health  seems  to  require. 
T%e  construction  of  a  house  of  correction,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jail,  where  all  the  convicts  who 
are  capable  of  woik  might  be  k^cn.  constant  labour,  would  remedy  the  evil,  and  appears  to  us 
to  be  a  preferable  mode."    Fifths  eport,  ut  supra,  p.  553, 

t  Ibid.  p.  521,  52*.  %  Ibid.  p.  5S8. 
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victims  of  this  injustice  should  not  be  hardened  to  greater  ferocity,  and,  qn  ac-»  <frA?«  y?. 
count  of  the  wrongs  which  they  *re  liable  te  receive,  regard  with  less  remorse,  ^*7%Z^ 
the  wrongs  which  they  commit?.  Is  it  possible,  that  the  most  in^pressiye  of  qj| 
examples,  the  example  of  the  government,  should  fail  of  its  effect,  in  imbuing 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  a  reverence  or  contempt  for  justice  ? 

There  is  another  remedy  for  the  evjls  of  that  delinquency  which,  fa  so  djpegd-r  The  grand 
fid  a  degree,  prevails  in  Indies  a  remedy  which  some  of  the  agents  of  the  Cjomx  J^jS^iT 
pany's  government  have  wisely  «nd  virtuously  brought  to  view*  and  Which,  fro»  of^*!^^. 
every  consideration  both  of  hujnaaity  and  policy,  deserves  the  most  profound 
regard.  We  have  already  learned  from  Sir  Henry  Sjtrpebey,  that;  the  vices  of 
the  people  arise  from  their  poverty  and  ignorance ;  and  especially  thejr  poverty  i 
because  he  expressly  affirms,  that  "  where  labour  is  amply  rewarded*  where  all 
pan  easily  get  smpjoymept,  and  where  the  poor  are  provided  for,  the  people  Jead 
industrious  and  virtuous  Uvea."  *  lie  frequently  repurs  to  this  important  topic. 
On  another  occasion  he  gpya,  "  In  a  year  pf  plepty,  like  the  present,  when  few 
tune  in  want  of  food  #r  eppLoypaent,  deopity  vffl  ceptaiirfy  iese  prevail,  than  in  a 
y&r  <#  scarcity."  f  The  cojaaeppon  between  poverty  and  crime  k  ow  af  the 
law*  of  society  on  which*  to  4  peculiar  degree  the  attention  $f  the  legislator 
ought  to  be  fixed.  None  of  the  link?  in  the  nopal  constitutor  <£  ($#  ^eitwe  fe 
more  indisspfeiWe;  oq  none  do  a  greater  number  of  important  GQp&qpe&m  <fer 
pe»d.  That  a  perpetwd  ?trugg|e  with  tfe*  miserfes  #f  poverty  a»d  want  operate 
wilft  baneftd  effeet  vpo»  the  paraj  ebarfcfcer,  no  man  who  has  obseived  the  Jot* 
tf  humm  nature  will  dispute,.  When  a  Hum  to*  nothing  to  jtoae  and  **eiy 
thing  to  gam  by  disregarding  the  laws  ^f  society,  by  what  power  is  he  to  be 
fast  rained?  As  soon  as  depth  by  hunger  stares  him  in  the  face,  with  regard  to 
him,  the  law  U  deprived  of  **s  pewer ;  for  what  is  tfce  evil  with  which  it  meets 
him,  to  the  eyil  from  wi»A  to  nins?  Another  thing  ogght  to  be  weft  reme»- 
bened,  Ttoat  extreme  misery,  and  *b°ve  *&  things  fte  miseries  of  poverty,  dimi- 
nish the  value  of  Itfe;  and  that  the  man  to  whom  life  is  a  burthen  is  but  little 
•fleeted  with  the  project  of  losing  it.  Whoever  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing,  wU$i  any  habits  and  powers  of  obgarzatioB,  the  deaths  .of  the  poor 

♦  Vid*  supra,  p.  SS9,  S40. 

>f  Fifth  Report,  9.  559.  In  9P9&«r  pfoice  Jie  s^  "  <*r«#  pop^ltfion,  and  poverty,  produce 
miaery  £pd  crimes ;  particiilarly  in  a  country  whore  there  is  no  public ;  sad  consequently,  no  cer- 
tain and  regular  provision  for  the  popr :  Where  there  are,  I  almost  say,  more  poor  than  in 
«ny  country:  And  where  the  ability,  and  disposition,  of  private  individuals  to  support  them,  are 
continually  diminishing  *    Ibid.  p.  538. 
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-Bods' VL   and  the  rich,  must  have  been  struck  with  one  extraordinary  distinction:  In 

V"-7Jq<l  most  ca^  ^e  ™*  ^axt  ^rom  *^e  ^^  S^*  ^urtance ;  the  poor,  except  just  in 
the  morning  of  hope,  with  a  kind  of  satisfaction,  a  sort  of  pleasurable  antici- 
pation of  the  rest  of  the  grave ;   an  expression,  among  those  of  them  at  least 

%  who  have  entered  the  vale  of  years,  than  which  there  is  none  more  common, 
none  to  which  the  feelings  are  more  truly  attuned.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  gene- 
ral experience,  that  the  man  whose  thoughts  are  perpetually  harassed  with  the 
,  torment  of  immediate,  or  the  dread  of  future  want,  loses  the  powers  of  benevo- 
lent sympathy  with  his  fellow  creatures ;  loses  the  virtuous  feelings  of  a  desire 
for  their  pleasures  and  an  aversion  to  their  pains ;  rather  hates  their  pleasures,  as 
rendering  the  sense  of  his  own  misery  the  more  pungent ;  desires  their  pains,  as 
rendering  the  sense  of  that  misery  the  less.  This  is  the  account  which  all  the 
wisest  interpreters  of  nature  have  rendered  of  that  cruel  and  ferocious  character, 
which  uniformly/ accompanies  the  hardships  of  the  savage  life.  The  man  who' 
sets  little  value  on  his  own  life  is  not  likely  to  be  much  affected  at  the  thought 
of  taking  away  the  life  of  another.  The  man  who  rather  desires  the  pains  than 
the  pleasures  of  others,  is  riot  likely  to  deny  himself  any  gratification,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sufferings  to  others  of  which  his  pleasure  may  be  the  cause. 
Another  result  of  immediate  suffering  is,  that  it  produces  an  extraordinary 
greediness  of  immediate  gratification ;'  a  violent  propensity  to  any  sensual  indul- 
gence which  is  within  the  reach.  This  is  a  result,  which  deserves  the  greatest 
attention ;  and  which  is  a  recognized,  experienced  principle  of  human  nature. 
The  animal  nature  of  man,  when  it  is  under  suffering,  impels  him,  with  a  force 

-  which  is  almost  irresistible,  to  afford  himself  some  compensation,  in  the  way  of 
animal  pleasure ;.  any  pleasure  whatsoever,  rather  than  none ;  that  which  he  can 
most  easily  command;  that  which  most  completely  takes  from  him  a  while  the 
grating  recollection  of  his  own  wretchedness.  It  is  a  rule,  accordingly,  that- the 
poorest  people  are  the  most  intemperate ;  the  least  capable  of  denying  themselves 
any  pleasure,  however  hurtful,  which  they  are  able  to  command;  hence  their 
passion  for  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  hence,  because  still  more  wretehed,  the  stiH 
.  more  furious  passion  of  the  savage  for  those  pernicious  drugs.  -  Nor  is  this  alL 
The  great  restraining  power,  the  happy  influence  which  keeps  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind  within  the  bounds  of  virtue,  is  the  love  of  esteem,  and  the  dread  of 
contempt ;  the  passionate  desire,  which  is  natural  to  man,  for  the  favourable  re-' 
gards,  the  dread  and  horror  with  which  he  contemplates  the  unfavourable  regards, 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  favourable  regards,  however,  of  mankind  can  only 
be  obtained,  by  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct  which  is  useful  to  mankind;  their  un- 
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favourable  regards  can  be  avoided,  only  by  abstaining  from  every  line  of  conduct  Chap.  VI. 
which  is  hurtful  to  them.  But  it  deserves  to  be  regarded  with  very  great  at-  S"~72C~^ 
tention,  that  it  is  only  in  a  state  of  some  ease  and  comfort,  that  this  salutary 
feeling  exists  in  any  considerable  strength.  And  the  wretchedness  of  poverty  is  . 
attended  with  this  evil  consequence,  that  it  excludes  those  favourable  regards  of 
mankind,  the  desire  of  which  constitutes  the  strongest  motive  to  virtue.  It 
plunges  a  man  into  that  state  of  contempt  into  which  misconduct  would  have 
placed  him ;  and  out  of  which  no  virtues  which  he  can  practise  are  sufficient  to 
raise  him.  The  favourable  or  unfavourable  regards  of  mankind  therefore  operate 
with  little  effect  to  restrain  him  from  any  course  of  action  to  which  he  is  im- 
pelled. What,  then,  upon  the  whole  of  this  induction  is  the  general  result  ?  .That, 
in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  the  motives  which  usually  restrain  from  trans- 
gression ;  respect  for  the  laws,  dread  of  the  laws,  desire  of  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion, dread  of  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  mankind,  sympathy  with  the 
pains  and  pleasures  of  our  fellow-creatures,  lose  their  influence  upon  the  human 
mind,  while  many  of  the  appetites  which  prompt  .to  wickedness  acquire  addi- 
tional strength. 

'  If,  therefore,  the  government  of  India  would  lessen  the  tendency  to  crime, 
which  is  manifested  among  its  subjects  to  so  extraordinary  a  degree,  it  must 
lessen  the  poverty  which  prevails  among  them  to  so  extraordinary  a  degree. 

If  the  state  of  crime  be,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  a  sort  of  criterion  of  the  state 
of  property,  the  people  of  India  have  been  falling,  since  the  year  1793,  into 
deeper  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Knowing,  then,  what  we  thus  know,  of  the 
progress  of  delinquency  in  India,  what  are  we  led  to  think  of  the  unintermitting 
concert  of  praises,  sung  from  year  to  year,  upon  the  Indian  government,  and 
upon  the  increasing  happiness  of  the  Indian  people,  of  which  that  government  is 
.the  cause  ? 

The  mode  of  increasing  the  riches  of  the  body  of  the  people,  is  a  discovery  Remedy  for 
no  less  easy  than  sure ;  Take  little  from  them  in  the  way  of  taxes ;  prevent  them 
from  injuring  one  another;  and  make  no  absurd  laws,  to  restrain  them  in  the 
harmless  disposal  of  their  property  and  labour.  light  taxes  and  good  laws; 
.nothing  more  is  wanting  for  national  and  individual  prosperity  all  over  the  globe. 
In  India,  where  there  is  yet  uncultivated  a  prodigious  quantity  of  good 'land,  the 
inference  will  suggest  a  doubt  to  no  instructed  mind.  In  more  fully  peopled 
countries,  the  effect  has  never  yet  been  seen  of  good  laws  in  keeping  the  pace 
.of  population  back  to  the  pace  of  food.  The  laws  of  human  nature,  clearly  read,, 
no  less  ensure  the  one  result,  than  they  do  the  other. 
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Book  VL  The  government  of  India  lost  an  opportunity,  than  which  a  finer  waa  never 
}<~mmy~m~ /  enjoyed,  of  accelerating  the  acquisition  of  riches,  and  hence  the  growth  rf 
virtue,  and  decline  of  vice,  in  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  when  it  declared 
ihe  Zemindars,  and  hot  the  ryots,  the  proprietors  of  the  soil ;  when  it  sought 
jby  coercive  and  artificial  means  to  create  that  vast  inequality  of  fortunes,  of  which 
the  corruption  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  the  never-failing  result 

It  is  actually  singled  out  by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Company's  servants 
among  die  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  crime  in  India,  as  one,  the  operation  of 
which  is  very  particularly  and  distinctly  felt    "  Where  considerable  numbers,19 
says  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  "  are  collected  and  associate  together,  especially  if 
there  happens  to  be  much  inequality  of  rank  and  fortune,  the  morals  of  the 
people  are  worst,  though,  compared  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the  same 
country,  they  may  be  said  to  be  neither  indigent  nor  uninformed."*    To  do 
nothing  to  prevent  inequality  of  fortune,  the  good  of  society,  because  the  encou- 
ragement of  production,  requires.     Laws  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  pre* 
serving  a  forced,  unnatural  inequality,  are  the  result  of  a  desire  of  making 
slaves  of  the  many  to  make  lords  of  the  few.     The  original  laws  of  India  follow 
in  this  important  respect  the  dictates  of  nature.    In  permitting  a  man  to  dispose 
o£  his  property  as  he  pleases  during  his  life ;  to  leave  it  to  any  person,  or  any 
number  of  persons,  after  his  death;  and  in  dividing  it  equally  among  his  cbft- 
dvea,  or  his  relatives  of  equal  proximity,  if  no  disposition  of  it  is  made  by  him* 
aeU^  they  favour  that  freedom  of  disposal,  that  perfection  of  ownership,  thftt 
circulation  and  distribution  of  property,  by  which  the  benefits  derived  fittfll 
property  are  in  greatest  perfection  attained. 
The  character     The  temper  and  practice  of  the  courts  of  justice  are  enumerated  among  the  canae* 
of  justice,  a    rf  *^  prevalence  of  crime ;  the  courts  of  justice  are  represented  as  so  immoral 
j^eweof  that  they  infuse  a  deeper  stain  of  depravity  into  the  Indian  character ;  and  oaprept, 
dequeue/    beyond  their  usual  patch  of  wickedness,  the  natives  who  approach  them.     An 

among  the 

>ie  of  imputation,  more  expressive  of  the  interior  depravity  of  courts  of  justice,  MDMt 
easily  be  conceived  That  die  tribunal*  ought  to  be  the  guardians  of  mwata 
net  the  corrupters,  is  a  general  maxim ;  the  guardians,  both  by  the  doctartnfis 
which  they  teach,  and  the  example  they  afford.  That  any  tribunal,  however, 
which  guides  unhappy  sectors  through  a  maze  of  wretched  ceremonies  and  forms, 
should  be  oilier  than  a  den  of  chicane,  that  is,  of  fiaud ;  and  the  chief  «f  all 
seminaries  «f  the  fraudulent  acts,  is  net  very  possible.    That  such  ace  the  j*utts 

a  fifth  Report!  p.  530. 
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of  Justice  in  India,  and  above  all  the  Supreme  Court,  the  court  of  English  law,  Chap.  VI. 
is  indubitably  proved  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  after  stating,  that,  where  inequality  ^^T"* 
of  rank  and  fortune  prevails,  there  "  the  morals  of  the  people  are  worst,"  adds, 
"  the  same  may  be  observed,  respecting  audi  persons  as  have  occasion  to  *tten4 
our  cutchefries."  *  In  another  place,  he  says,  "  I  beg  leave  here  to  offer  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  little  morality  is  learnt  in  any  court  of  justice.  In  Calcutta,  I 
hate  reason  to  believe  the  morals  of  the  people  are  worse  by  means  of  the 
system  established  by  us.  Nor  do  I  attribute  this  solely  to  the  size,  population 
and  indiscriminate  society  of  the  capital,  but  in  part  to. the  Supreme  Court.  I 
scarcely  ever  knew  a  native,  connected  with  the  Supreme  Court,  whose  morals 
and  manners  were  not  contaminated  by  that  connexion."!  Enumerating  the 
causes  which,  under  the  English  government,  have  operated  to  change  the  cha- 
racter of  the  natives,  "  the  circumstance,"  he  says,  "  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  natives  and  the  lowest  officers 
of  that  court,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  causes  of  that  nature.  But,  I 
ask,  Whether  the  momls  of  the  people  axe  in  any  respect  improved  by  these 
causes?  whether  they  have  not  learned  all  the  low  arts  of  chicanery,  imposture, 
and  litigiousness,  peculiar  to  an  English  court  of  justice ; — without  a  particle  of 
plain-dealing,  firmness,  independence  of  spirit,  or  useful  knowledge  of  any 
kind?"* 

It  has  been  alleged  above,  that  most  of  the  Indian  judges  point  to  education,  The  power  of 
as  the  only  power  from  the  operation  of  which  a  favourable  change  can  be  ex-  I^SSS^ 
pected  in  the  moral  character  of  the  people ;  that  on  this  subject,  however,  if  pJ^emeiitof 
Sir  Henry  Strachey  is  excepted,  their  views  are  sunerficiaL    The  most  efficient  mind  in  a 

country  with- 

part  of  education  is  that  which  is  derived  from  the  tone  and  temper  o£  the  out  good 
society;  and  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  society  depend  altogether  upon  the  covered  w\th 
laws,  and  the  government.    Again;  ignorance  is  the  natural  concomitant  rf^eSrineL 
poverty;  a    people    wretchedly   poor,  are  always  wretchedly  ignorant.     But 
|K>*erty  is  the  effect  of  bod  laws,  and  bad  government;  and  is  never  a  charac- 
teristic of  any  people  who  are  governed  well.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  before 
education  can  operate  to  any  great  result,  that  the  poverty  of  the  people  should 
be  removed ;  that  their  laws  and  government  should  operate  beneficently.     The 
education  of  the  poor  is  not  extended  beyond  the  use  of  written,  in  addition  to 
that  of  spoken  language.     Now  this,  considered  nakedly  by  itself,  mid  without 

•  Fifth  Report,  p.  *$9.  f  H»<i.  p.  m.  t  H>id.  p.  SS9. 
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Book  VI.  regard  to  the  exercise  made  of  it,  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  any  great  value* 
^~7^T~^  In  Europe,  where  books  are  so  happily  diffused,  the  faculty  of  written  language, 
imparted  to  any  people,  must  of  necessity  prove  to  them  a  source  of  new  and 
useful  ideas.  But  in  India,  of  what  sort  are  the  books  to  which  alone  it  can 
introduce  them  ?  The  tales  about  their  gods,  from  which  they  can  derive  nothing 
but  corruption.  In  fact,  the  natives  of  India,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  are  very 
generally  taught  the  use  of  written  language ;  *  and  have  been  so  from  time 
immemorial,  yet  continue  the  ignorant  and  vicious  people,  of  whose  depravity 
we  have  so  many  proofs.  No;  if  the  government  would  make  the  faculty  of 
reading  useful  to  the  people  of  India,  it  tpust  take  measures  for  giving  them 
useful  books.  There  is  one  effectual  measure  for  this  purpose ;  and  there  never 
was,  and  never  will  be  another ;  and  that  is,  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Among 
the  other  admirable  effects  of  a  free  press,  one  is,  that  it  makes  it  the  interest  of 
government  that  the  people  should  receive  the  highest  possible  instruction ; 
compels  the  government  to  exert  itself  to  the  utmost  in  giving  them  instruction; 
to  the  end,  that  they  may  not  be  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  misrepresentation; 
and  that  the  government  may  be  assured  of  their  attachment,  whenever  it 
deserves  it.  The  Indian  government,  however,  if  a  conclusion  from  its  past 
may  be  drawn  to  its  future  conduct,  will  not  choose  a  free  press  for  the  first  of 
its  ameliorating  agents.  Considering  the  mental  state  of  the  people  of  India,  it 
is  possible  that  among  them,  at  the  present  moment,  the  unrestrained  use  of  the 
press  might  be  attended  with  inconveniences  of  a  serious  nature,  and  such  as 
would  surpass  the  evils  it  would  remove.  There  is  no  people,  however,  among 
whom  it  may  not.be  introduced  by  degrees.  The  people  of  India,  it  is  certain, 
ought  to  receive,  as  one  of  the  indispensable  instruments  of  improvement,  as 
much  of  it  as  they  can  bear;  and  this  would  soon  prepare  them,  if  properly 
encouraged,  for  the  receipt  of  more,  and  hence,  by  rapid  steps,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  in  all  its  fulness,  and  all  its  efficiency.  The  government  of  India  is 
told, .indeed,  by  one  of  its  own  servants,  from  whose  bequeathed  instructions  it 
might  learn  much,  that  something  far  beyond  the  power  of  mere  schooling,  a 
power  which  in  India  cannot  be  strong,  is  required  to  work  any  beneficial 
change  in  the  character  of  the  people  committed  to  its  charge.  "The  vices  and 
the  crimes  of  the  people,"  says  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  "proceed  from  their  poverty 
and  ignorance ;  and  I  do  not  conceive  they  are  likely  to  grow  much  richer  or 

*  See  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  and  Elphinstone's  CaubuL 
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wuer,  while  the  present  state  of  things  exists"*    By  the  present  state  of  Chap.  VI. 

things  he  undoubtedly  means,  the  present  state  of  the  laws,  and  the  govern-  ^^^ 

ment;  on  which  every  thing  else  depends.    What  he  declares,  therefore,  is, 

that,  under  the  present  state  of  the  laws  and  government,  the  improvement, 

either  of  the  circumstances,  or  of  the  morals  of  the  people,  is  utterly  hopeless ; 

and  that  a  fundamental  change  must  take  place  in  these,  the  primary  sources  of 

good  and  evil,  before  any  change  can  take  place  in  the  streams  they  send  forth. 

Next  to  the  direct  operation  of  ameliorated  laws  upon  the  intellectual  and 

moral  character  of  the  natives,  would  be  that  diffusion  of  Englishmen  in  the 

society,  by  means  of  colonization,  from  which  we  have  already  seen  that  so 

many  important  consequences  would  flow,  f 

After  the  voyage  of  Lord  GornwalHs  to  Madras,  in  1798,  he  no  more  re-  Financial  ra- 

Milta  of  LAfd 

turned  to  Bengal ;  but  sailed  for  England  in  the  month  of  August.     To  comr  comwaiiis's 
pLete  the  view  of  his  administration,  the  financial  situation  in  which  he  left  the  f* 
Company,  is  all  that  remains  to  be  described. 

In  the  year  ending  April  1798,  the  whole  of  the  receipts  of  the  Company  in 
India  amounted  to  8,285,628/. ;  and  the  whole  of  the  expenses  amounted  to 
7,007,050/.;  the  difference  is  1,218,578/.;  the  profit,  or  gain,  which  accrued  to 
the  Company  upon  the  transactions  of  that  year.  In  the  receipts  were  included 
the  subsidies  from  Indian  Princes,  and.  collections  from  the  ceded  and  conquered 
countries,  to  the  amount  of  1,911,492/* ;  and  in  the  expenses  were  included  the 
interest  of  debts  in  India,  and  the  money  supplied  to  Bencookn  and  the  other 
distant  settlements,  amounting  to  702,448/.  The  debts  in  India  were  7,971*665/. 
The  debts  in  England,  exclusive  of  the  capital  stock,  were  10,983,518/.  To  the 
capital  stock,  another  million  had  been  added  in  1789,  which,  subscribed  at  174 
per  cent.,  yielded  1,740,000/.  The  capital  stock,  on  which  was  now  paid  a 
dividend  of  ten  and  a  half  per  cent,  amounted  to  5,000,000/.  t  The  financial 
results  of  this  administration,  when  compared  with  the  financial  results  of  that  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  §  exhibit  a  decrease  of  the  net  surplus,  but  to  compensate  for  this, 

•  Fifth  Report,  p.  539. 

f  Beside  the  official  documents,  which  I  have  quoted  as  I  went  on,  there  is  information  of 
infinite  importance,  on  the  state  of  delinquency  in  India,  on  its  causes,  and  on  its  remedies,  in 
the  work  of  a  young  Indian  judge,  lost  to  the  world  too  soon,  the  work  formerly  quoted,  on  the 
«  Political  State  of  India,"  by  Alexander  F.  Tytler,  Esq. 

X  See  the  accounts  of  the  £.  I.  C.  for  1793,  presented  to  parliament  in  1794.  See  also  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Reports  of  the  Select  Committee  on  India  affiurs,  in  1810,  with  the  accounts 
in  the  Appendixes. 

§  Vide  supra,  ii.  675. 
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Book  VI*  the  extinction  of  a  small  portion  of  debt     The  financial  state  of  the  Company, 

s *— ^  as  it  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  accounts,  is  thus  a  little  better  in  one  respect, 

but  worse  in  another ;  and  the  point  of  deterioration  more  material,  doubtless, 
than  that  erf  improvement.  As  the  government  of  India  was,  however,  now 
the  government  of  the  ministry,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  ministry  to  praise.  In 
this  particular,  they  were,  accordingly,  by  no  means  wanting  to  themselves. 
The  influence  of  the  ministry  in  parliament  has  been  almost  always  sufficient  to 
make  the  praises  bestowed  by  the  ministry  be  accepted  in  parliament  as  prin- 
ciples of  belief;  and  the  influence  of  ministry  and  parliament  combined,  to  give 
them  an  ascendancy  over  the  belief  of  the  nation  at  large.  Mr.  Dundas,  no 
ordinary  master  in  the  oblique  arts  of  ruling  the  minds  of  men,  represented  these 
financial  results,  as  an  object  not  only  of  rejoicing  and  triumph,  but  even  of 
astonishment  He  endeavoured  to  persuade,  and  succeeded  in  persuading,  the 
parliament  and  the  nation,  that  India  had  fairly  begun  to  be,  what  India  would 
continue  to  be,  a  vast  source  of  wealth  to  the  nation,  affording  a  surplus  revenue, 
sufficient  to  enrich  the  East  India  Company,  and  contribute  largely  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  government  itself.  Such  were  the  sounds  which  year 
after  year  were  rung  in  the  ears  of  the  nation ;  and  dictated  the  legislative  pro- 
eeedings.  In  fact,  however,  the  favourable  symptoms,  inferior  as  they  were  to 
those  exhibited  in  1786,  lasted  for  only  a  year  or  two.  In  1797,  a  permanent 
deficit  began,  and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  debt  exceeded  all  former  example. 
The  joy,  indeed,  which  was  expressed  upon  the  financial  prospects  of  India* 
wherever  it  was  real  and  not  pretended,  was  founded  from  the  beginning  upon 
ignorance,  Large  sums  had  been  obtained  from  new-made  conquests,  and  the 
charge  to  be  incurred  for  their  government  was  not  yet  ascertained.  As  soon  a* 
that  charge  had  time  to  swell  to  its  natural,  that  is,  its  utmost  limits,  the  dis* 
tenements  of  the  Indian  government  outran  its  receipts. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Proceedings  in  Parliament  relative  to  the  Renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter 
in  1798-— &>  John  Share  succeeds  Lord  Corimallis  as  Governor-General— 
Relations  of  the  English  Government  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas 
—Death  of  Mhadajee  Scindia — War  between  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas — 
Guarantee  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance — Death  of  the  Peshwa,  and  its  Effects 
— Treaty  fulfilled  by  Tippoo,  and  the  Hostages  restored— State  of  Oude — 
Death  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  Succession  of  his  Son — The  young  Nabob 
dethroned  by  the  English  on  a  Charge  of  Spuriousness,  and  Saadut  AH 
made  Nabob—Affairs  at  Madras— Death  of  Mahomed  Ali—Lord  Hobart 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  Tranfer  of  Part  of  the  Nabob's  Country— Dispute 
between  Lard  Hobart  and  the  Supreme  Board — Capture  of  the  Dutch 
Settlements. 

In  1795,  the  termination  of  the  period  assigned  to  the  exclusive  privileges  of  Chap.  VII. 
the  Company  so  nearly  approached,  that  the  question,  of  renewing  the  charter,  V—72£r"-/ 
and  of  confirming  or  changing  the  present  system  of  government,  could  no  longer  ^  renewal  of 
be  deferred.   People  had  now  so  generally  acquired  the  habit  of  lifting  their  eyes  SaSeTSSS 
to  the  management  of  national  affairs ;  and  equal  treatment  to  aH  so  forcibly  *»fore  parlia- 

moot* 

recommended  itself  as  the  best  rule  of  government,  that  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  population  were  impelled  to  make  an  effort,  more  than  usually 
strong,  for  the  freedom  of  the  Eastern  trade.  The  principal  places  of  manufac- 
ture and  commerce,  in  the  kingdom;  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Manchester, 
Norwich,  Exeter ;  exhibited  combinations  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
who  passed  the  strongest  resolutions ;  importuned  the  ministers ;  petitioned  the 
legislature ;  and  desired  to  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  how  much  the  real 
policy  of  commerce  was  violated,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  kept  down,  by 
the  monopoly  of  so  large  a  field  of  trade  as  that  unhappily  consigned  to  the  East 
India  Company. 

The  Indian  government  was  so  organized,  as  now  very  well  to  answer  minis- 
terial purposes ;  it  was  therefore  the  study  of  ministers  to  preserve  things  as  they 
were.  The  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors  cast,  with  some  skill, 
the  parts  which  they  had  respectively  to  perform.    A  committee  of  Directors 
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Book  VI.  was  appointed,  whose  business  it  was  to  draw  up  reports  upon  the  subject  of  the 
y*~7XTmmJ  Eastern  trade,  and  to  answer  the  arguments  of  those  by  whom  the  freedom  of 
that  trade  was  advocated  or  claimed.  Three  such  reports  were  exhibited.  They 
were  in  the  first  instance  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  relating 
to  trade  and  plantations ;  and  in  the  proper  stage  of  the  business  were  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  Mr.  Dundas,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  piade  a 
display  of  the  pecuniary  state  of  the  Company.  Fortunately  for  the  designs 
which  were  in  agitation,  the  accounts  of  receipt  and  disbursement  presented, 
just  at  that  moment,  a  balance,  of  a  large  amount,  on  the  favourable  side.  Of 
this  circumstance  the  greatest  possible  advantage  was  taken.  Every  thing  which 
could  be  effected  by  the  confident  assertions,  so  potent  in  persuasion,  of  men  of 
influence  and  power,  was  done,  to  captivate  the  general  mind  with  a  prospect  of 
Indian  prosperity ;  to  generate  a  belief  that  a  great  fountain,  whence  a  peren- 
nial stream  of  wealth  would  flow  upon  the  British  nation,  was,  by  the  wisdom  of 
its  rulers,  secured  to  that  nation  in  India*  Estimates  were  formed,  with  all  the 
airs  of  accuracy,  or  rather  of  moderation,  by  which  it  was  made  to  appear,  that 
the  surplus,  exhibited  by  the  accounts  of  the  year  immediately  passed,  would, 
in  future  years,  rather  increase  thgn  diminish.  And  with  profound  solemnity 
x  an  appropriation,  as  if  for  perpetuity,  was  proposed,  of  a  large  superabounding 
sum,  which  would,  it  was  said,  be  annually  received  from  India.  The  eyes  of 
men  were  successfully  dazzled;  and  when  Mr.  Dundas  called  out  to  them, 
"  Will  you  stop  the  tide  of  so  much  prosperity  for  untried  theories,"  those  who 
knew  but  little  either  about  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  the  case,  that  is,  the 
greater  number,  were  easily  made  to  believe,  that  there  was  a  great  certainty  of 
securing  what  they  were  told  was  the  actual  influx  of  wealth  if  they  persevered 
in  the  present  course ;  a  great  danger  of  losing  it,  if  they  allowed  themselves  to 
be  drawn,  by  delusive  prospects,  into  another. 

The  friend  of  Mr.  Dundas,  and,  as  well  from  intellect  as  from  office,  the 
advocate  of  his  schemes,  Mr.  Bruce,  the  historiographer  of  the  Company,  says, 
"  Upon  no  occasion,  perhaps,  have  men's  minds  been  less  prepared  for  a  decision, 
on  a  subject  of  such  magnitude  and  importance" *  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  the 
people  were  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  history  and  management  of  their  East 

*  Report  on  the  Negotiation  between  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  and  the  Public, 
respecting  the  Renewal  of  the  Company's  exclusive  Privilege  of  Trade,  for  Twenty  Years  from 
March  1794*.  By  John  Bruce,  Esq,  M.  P.,  F.R.S.  Historiographer  to  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company,  p.  13. 
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India  affairs;  and  it  was,  on  this  account,  the  more  easy  to  make  them  throw  Chap. VII. 
themselves,  with  blind  confidence,  upon  the  assertions  of  men,  whose  knowledge  ^"T^T" 
was  presumed  from  their  situation  and  pretensions. 

An  annual  surphp  of  1,289*241/.  from  the  revenues  and  commerce  of  India,  a  surplus  of 
after  paying  the  Company's  Indian  charges  of  every  description,  was  assumed.  ^Led. 
Of  this  magnificent  sum,  the  following  distribution  was  to  be  made.  In  the  first 
place,  as  most  due,  it  was  proposed  that  500,000/.  of  it  should  be  annually 
appropriated  to  liquidate  the  debt  of  the  Company  contracted  in  India.  But  in 
the  next  place,  it  was  patriotically  determined,  that  500,000/.  should  be  annually 
given  to  the  nation,  as  a  tribute  from  its  Indian  dominion.  With  regard  to  the 
remainder  of  the  grand  surplus,  it  was  represented  by  the  Indian  minister,  as 
no  more  than  equitable,  that  the  meritorious  proprietors  of  East  India  stock 
should  not  be  forgotten.  He  recommended  an  increase  of  dividend  from  eight 
to  ten  percent  By  this,  100,000/.  more  of  the  annual  surplus  would  be  absorbed. 
A  circumstance,  which  might  have  excited  suspicion,  but  which  appears  to  have 
been  perfectly  guiltless  of  any  such  disagreeable  effect,  was ;  that,  amid  all  this 
promise  of  wealth,  the  Company  was  in  want  of  pecuniary  assistance ;  and  was 
to  receive  immediate  authority  for  raising  what  was  equivalent  to  a  loan  of 
2,000,000/.  It  was  not  indeed  to  be  called  a  loan.  The  name  of  a  loan,  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  poverty,  was  at  this  time  to  be  avoided.  The  Company 
were  to  be  empowered  to  add  1,000,000/.  to  their  capital  stock,  which,  being  sub- 
scribed, on  the  faith  of  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  at  200  per  cent,  produced 
to  the  Company's  treasury  a  sum  of  2,000,000/.  By  this,  it  was  said,  the  Com- 
pany's bond  debt  in  England  would  be  reduced  to  1,500,000/.  The  dividend 
upon  this  new  capital  would  exhaust  100,000/.  more  of  the  surplus  revenue.  Of 
the  appropriation  of  the  remainder,  which,  to  show  accuracy,  and  because  even 
small  sums  are  of  great  importance,  was  carried  to  the  last  degree  of  minuteness, 
it  would  here,  however,  be  out  of  place  to  render  any  account 

After  some  affectation  of  discord  between  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  Comptn/spe- 
of  Directors,  Mr.  Dundas  having  even  pretended  in  parliament  to  believe  it  possi-  ^  P*08*1** 
Me  that  the  Company  might  decline  to  petition  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter 
on  the  terms  which  the  minister  desired  to  impose,  the  petition  of  the  Company 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  taken  into  consideration  on  the 
23d  of  April. 

It  was,  to  some  of  the  opposing  members,  a  source  of  complaint,  when  a  Mitten  op- 
measure,  on  which  interests  of  so  much  importance  depended,  and  about  which poBe  inquil7* 
so  profound  an  ignorance  prevailed,  was  to  be  considered  and  determined,  that 
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Book  VL  a  committee,  to  collect  and  to  communicate  information,  had  not,  as  on  former 
^~72£T~^  occasions,  preceded  the  decision  for  which  a  call  upon  the  legislature  was  now 
about  to  be  made.  Such  a  committee,  by  which  ministerial  purposes  were  more 
likely  at  the  present  moment  to  be  thwarted  than  served,  the  ministers  repre- 
sented as  altogether  unnecessary ;  because,  there  was  no  material  circumstance 
relating  to  India,  about  which  there  was  not,  they  asserted,  sufficient  informa- 
tion, in  the  valuable  and  numerous  documents  which  they  had  communicated  to 
the  House. 
Principal  mo-     The  speech  of  Mr.  Dundas  displayed  and  recommended  the  projected  plan. 

visions  of  tno 

new  bill.  In  all  the  great  and  leading  particulars,  the  scheme  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  of  1784,  and  better  adapted  to  ministerial  or  national  purposes 
by  the  amendments  or  declarations  of  succeeding  acts,  remained  without  alter* 
ation. 

The  powers  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  of  the  Courts  of  Directors,  were 
established  on  the  same  footing  on  which  they  had  been  placed  by  the  declaratory 
act  of  1788.  The  powers  of  the  Governor-General  and  his  Council,  of  whom 
was  composed  the  supreme  organ  of  government  in  India,  with  the  powers  of 
the  Governors  and  Councils  at  the  subordinate  presidencies,  remained  as  they 
had  been  established  by  the  act  of  1784,  and  the  amending  act  of  1786.  The 
monopoly  of  the  Eastern  trade  was  still  secured  to  the  Company.  The  appro- 
priations recommended  by  Mr.  Dundas,  of  a  supposed  surplus  of  revenue,  were 
dressed  in  the  formalities  of  law.  The  increase  of  dividend,  and  the  increase  of 
capital,  were  authorized.  And  the  lease  of  the  exclusive  privileges  was  renewed 
for  a  term  of  twenty  years. 

Salaries  given      Only  two  alterations  were  introduced,  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  state* 

to  the  Board  A  '  r 

of  Control,      nient  and  explanation. 

When  the  bill  of  Mr.  Pitt  entered  the  lists  against  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  the 
ground  of  patronage  was  the  field  of  contention.  On  this  it  was,  that,  as  the 
demerit  of  the  one  was  to  suffer  defeat,  the  merit  of  the  other  was  to  be  crowned 
with  victory.  On  the  part,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  their  party, 
was  required  the  reality,  or,  in  place  of  the  reality,  the  affectation,  of  a  sort  of 
horror,  at  the  enormity  of  increasing  ministerial  influence.  To  evade  objections 
from  this  source ;  objections  which  they  themselves  had  raised  to  such  a  height 
of  importance,  it  was  arranged,  on  the  introduction  of  the  plan,  that  no  salary 
should  be  annexed  to  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Control.  These  duties  were  to 
be  executed  by  Members  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  who  had  good  emolu- 
ments, on  some  other  score,  and  so  little  to  do  for  them,  as  to  be  very  well  paid 
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for  discharging  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Control  into  the  bargain.  This  make-  Crap.  V1L 
shift,  unless  it  be  contemplated  in  the  light  of  a  trick  to  amuse  the  spectators  till  ^IJC"""' 
their  attention  relaxed,  when  paid  functionaries  of  the  usual  sort  might  be 
quietly  introduced,  is  a  species  of  burlesque  on  legislation.  To  attach  to  one 
office  a  salary  whose  magnitude  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  duties ;  next  to 
create  another  office  with  ample  duties  but  no  salary ;  and  then  to  jumble  both 
sets  of  duties,  however  heterogeneous,  into  one  set  of  hands,  exhibits  a  singular 
contrast  with  the  rule  of  securing  every  service  by  its  own  appropriate  reward ; 
and  paying  no  more  for  any  service,  than  the  performance  of  the  service  strictly 
demands.  The  time  was  now  come,  when  the  same  aversion  to  patronage  was 
not  necessary  to  be  displayed.  It  was  therefore  enacted,  that  a  salary,  to  be 
paid  by  the  Company,  should  be  annexed  to  the  office  of  certain  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Indian  Board ;  and  that,  in  the  appointment  of  these  Commissioners, 
the  rirde  of  the  Privy  Council  should  no  longer  be  the  boundary  of  His 
Majesty's  choice. 

The  second  alteration  regarded  the  Indian  trade.  As  an  expedient,  for  soft-  Tonnage  gfca 
ening  the  opposition  of  the  commercial  bodies,  it  was  devised,  that  the  Com-  tnife"'* 
pany  should  afford  annually  not  less  than  8,000  tons  of  shipping,  in  which 
private  individuals  might  on  their  own  account  traffic  with  India,  subject  to  the 
restriction  of  not  exporting  military  stores,  or  importing  piece  goods,  and  subject 
also  to  the  restriction  of  lodging  imports  in  the  Company's  warehouses,  and 
disposing  of  them  at  the  Company's  sales. 

In  adducing  motives  for  the  approbation  of  these  measures,  Mr.  Dundas  was  Mr.  DumWa 
successful  and  unsuccessful :  unsuccessful  in  offering  any  reasons  which  can  now  j^^^f m 
satisfy  an  enlightened  inquirer,  but  completely  successful  in  offering  reasons  tobilL 
which  satisfied  the  bulk  of  his  auditory.  He  began  with  what  he  knew  to  be  a 
favourite  topic  for  a  British  parliament — the  wisdom  of  contempt  for  theory. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  theory  was  treated  by  him  with  unusual  lenity ;  for 
though  Mr.  Dundas  affirmed  that  the  theories  to  which  he  was  opposed  did  not 
hold  true  in  the  case  for  which  he  had  to  provide ;  he  was  not  very  unwilling  to 
allow,  that  they  held  good  in  all  other  cases.  The  propositions  which  Mr 
Dundas  here  dignified  by  the  name  of  theories  were  two ;  the  first,  That  the 
business  of  government,  and  the  business  of  commerce,  cannot,  with  advantage 
to  the  governed,  be  lodged  in  the  same  hands ;  the  second,  That  freedom  is  the 
life  of  commerce,  and  restraint  and  monopoly  its  bane.  What  argument  did 
Mr.  Dundas  produce  to  show  that  these  propositions  did  not  hold  true  in  the 
case  of  India?  Why  this.  India,  said  he,  has  hitherto  been  governed  in  con* 
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Book  VI.  tempt  of  them :  ergo,  they  do  not  hold  true  in  the  case  of  India.  Mr.  Dundas, 
^m72£T~'  it  m  troe>  asserted  also,  that  India  had  been  governed  well ;  but  u  governed 
well,"  in  this  case,  means  simply  governed,  and  nothing  more ;  *  governed," 
some  how  or  other.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  government,  besides  that  it  was 
the  gratuitous  and  interested  assumption,  therefore  worth  nothing,  of  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  what  is  the  standard  of  comparison  ?  India  had  been  governed  well,  as 
compared  with  what  ?  As  compared  with  the  highest  state  of  advantage  in 
which  human  nature  is  capable  of  being  placed  ?  This  Mr.  Dundas  himself 
would  not  have  ventured,  even  in  his  boldest  moments  of  affirmation,  to  state. 
As  compared  with  the  ancient  Mogul  government  ?  Was  that  the  meaning  of 
Mr.  Dundas  ?  A  mighty  boast !  That  the  pride  of  British  legislation  should 
produce  something  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  despotism  of  barbarians.  And  this, 
even  at  that  time,  was  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  is,  nowj  something  more.  If  this, 
however,  was  the  meaning,  the  logic  of  the  ministers  and  parliament,  the  one 
inventing,  the  other  assenting,  stood  as  follows :  "  India,  in  the  hands  of  a 
civilized  people,  has  been  governed,  not  quite  so  badly,  say  the  ministers ;  quite 
as  badly,  say  other  persons ;  as  when  it  was  under  the  despotism  of  barba- 
rians :  Therefore,  it  is  true,  that  the  union  of  commerce  with  government,  and 
the  monopoly  of  trade,  are  good  things  in  India."  This  is  a  logic  by  which  a 
man  may  be  helped  to  a  great  variety  of  convenient  conclusions.  With  Mr. 
Dundas,  the  Grand  Vizir  of  Constantinople  might  say,  The  empire  of  the 
Sublime  Port  is  "  governed  well ;"  ergo,  janisaries,  and  the  bow-string,  are 
excellent  in  the  empire  of  the  Sublime  Port.  The  above  reasoning  Mr.  Duadas 
corroborated  by  an  established  parliamentary  axiom,  which  he  often  found  of 
unspeakable  utility,  That  all  change  in  matters  of  government  is  bad.  Allow 
this,  and  it  followed,  with  undeniable  certainty,  that  all  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India  was  bad.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  absolute  and  universal  truth 
of  that  celebrated  axiom  should  be  susceptible  of  dispute,  all  the  oratory  which 
Mr.  Dundas  expended  on  the  topic  <£  change  in  general,  falls,  unsupported,  to 
the  ground. 

The  particular  change  which  his  opponents  contemplated,  the  removal  of  the 
government  of  India  from  the  hands  of  a  commercial  corporation,  would,  he 
said,  produce  the  following  effects ;  It  would  retard  the  payment  of  the  Com- 
pany's debts ;  it  would  check  the  growing  commerce  between  the  two  countries ; 
and  it  would  endanger  the  allegiance  of  India.  He  asked,  if  it  would  be  wise' 
to  incur  so  much  danger  for  a.theory  ?  With  regard  to  the  first  two  of  these 
hare,  unsupported  assumptions,  which  ought  to  have  passed  for  nothing,  expe». 
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rience  has  provided  the  answer.  The  government  has  remained  as  Mr.  Dundas  Chap.  VII. 
desired,  and  the  Company,  so  far  from  paying  its  debts,  has  enormously  increased  """- T^C""' 
them ;  it  has  remained  as  Mr.  Dundas  desired,  and  the  commerce,  instead  of 
increasing,  has  dwindled  to  a  trifle.  That  in  a  well-ordered  attempt  to  improve 
the  mode  of  governing  the  people  of  India,  there  was  any  thing  to  weaken  their 
.allegiance,  is  so  evidently  untrue,  that  it  is  only  wonderful  there  should  be  a 
legislative  assembly,  in  a  civilized  country,  in  which  it  could  be  asserted  without 
derision,  and  disgrace. 

.  "  All  this  danger/'  said  the  Indian  minister,  «f  to  be  incurred  'for  a  theory  ?" 
First,  Mr.  Dundas's  eagerness  to  escape  from  theory  has  not  avoided  the  danger, 
but  realized  a  great  part  of  it.  Secondly,  when  he  treats  the  word  theory  ;  when 
all  that  class  of  politicians,  to  which  he  belonged, .  treat  the  word  theory,  with 
so  much  contempt,  what  is  it  they  mean  ?  Thought ;  All  application  of  the 
thinking  powers  to  the  business  of  government,  they  call  theory ;  every  thing, 
in  short,  except  mechanical  trudging  in  a  beaten  track.  In  the  present,  case, 
thought,  applying  the  results  of  experience,  to  the  circumstances  of  India, 
endeavoured  to  foresee  what  mode  of  government  would  be  attended  with  the 
happiest  effects :  But  if  ever  thought,  in  consequence  of  this,  operation,  recom* 
mends  any  thing,  different  in  government  from  that,  which  actually  exists,  it  is 
by  Mr.  Dundas  and  his  fellows,  to  receive  the  name  of  theory,  and  to  be  ex* 
ploded.  "  All  the  good  which  now  exists,  will  you  sacrifice  it  to.  a,  theory  ?  * 
When  thought  has  accurately  weighed  the  value  of  that  which  exists,  and  accu- 
rately weighed  the  value  of  that  which  may  be  got  by  a  change ;  and,  after  all 
that  is  good  and  evil  on  both  sides  is  maturely  considered,  pronounces  deliberately 
that  the  second  value  is  greater  than  the  first ;  what  is  meant  by  asking,  whether 
it  is  wise  to  sacrifice  so  much  good  to  a  theory  ?  Is  it  not  asking  us  whether  it 
js  wise  to  sacrifice  the  less  good  to  the  greater?  In  such  cases  the  answer  is, 
That  it  is  wise,  to  sacrifice  so  much  good  to  theory.  It  is  only  an  abuse  of 
language  to  express  the  facts  in  such  inappropriate  terms, 
r  Mr.  Dundas  said,  that  no  two  persons  agreed,  in  the  substitutes  which  .were 
proposed  for  the  present  plan.  This,  too,  however  ridiculous,  is  a  standing 
argument  against  improvement.  Yet  it  is  not  the  question,  whether  few  or  many 
fchemes  are  proposed ;  but  whether  any  of  them  is  good.  It  would  be  a  strange 
maxim  of  government,  that,  where  a  great  end  ia  in  view,  and  men  have  different 
opinions  about  the  means,  in  that  case  all  power  of  choice  should  be  extin- 
guished, and  things  must  remain  as  they  are.  How  numerous  soever  the 
opinions,  it  is  still  the  business  of  wisdom  to  inquire  what  is  best ;  and  take  the 
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Book  VL  most  effectual  measures  for  carrying  it  into  happy  execution.  It  is  worthy  of 
^mm2£Tm'  J&rtkvto*  regani  that  almost  all  the  general  aiguments.  of  those  who  oppose 
the  improvement  of  political  institutions,  may  thus  be  traced  up  to  one  assmnp* 
lion  ;  viz.  That  the  original  condition  of  human  beings,  the  brutal  savage  state, 
ought  never  to  have  been  altered :  and  that  all  those  men  who  have  laboured  to 
make  human  nature  what  it  is,  ought  to  be  condemned  as  wicked. 

Among  his  other  arguments,  or  more  properly  speaking  bos  assertions,  Mr* 
Dundas  affirmed,  that  the  surplus  revenue  of  India  could  not  be  earned  to 
England,  which  he  affectedly  called  realizing,  but  by  the  Company's  trade. 
There  is  nothing;  it  appears  from  experience,  too  absurd,  to  pass  lor  an  azgu* 
.  ment  in  an  aristocratioal  assembly:  That  neither  money,  nor  goods  could  be 
conveyed  from  India  to  England,  except  by  the  East  India  Company,  was  a 
proposition  which  it  required  no  ordinary  share  of  credulity  to  digest.  Expe- 
rience, moreover,  has  proved,  what  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  man  w«dd 
have  foretold,  that  there  would  be  no  surplus  revenue  to  bring. 

Mr.  Dundas  made  use  of  other  assertions.  He  asserted,  that  free  trade 
would  produce  colonization ;  and  that  colonization  would  produce  the  loss  of 
India.  Unhappily,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  establish  any  considerable  number 
ef  Europeans  in  India,  where  the  natives  subsist  upon  so  little,  that  the  wages 
of  labour  are  too  low  to  enable  Europeans  to  live.  If  it  were  possible,  nothing 
would  be  of  so  much  advantage,  both  to  the  people  of  India,  and  to  the  people 
of  England. 

As  a  weight  to  counterbalance  the  arguments  of  those  who  pleaded  for  the 
separation  of  the  commerce  from  the  government  of  India,  and  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Company,  Mr.  Dundas  delivered  it  as  his  old,  and,  after  much  time 
and  experience,  his  present  and  confirmed  opinion,  that,  if  the  patronage  of 
India  were  added  to  the  other  sources  of  the  influence  *f  the  crown,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  ensure  to  the  crown  a  majority  in  both  houses  ,of  parliament, 
and  would  destroy  the  substance  of  the  constitution,  through  the  medium  of  its 
forms.  The  patronage  of  India  was  transferred  to  the  crown.  It  was  the 
express  purpose  of  the  declaratory  act  of  1788,  to  place  the  government  of 
Indk  fully  and  completely  in  the  hatids  of  the  ministers.  Is  the  patronage  of 
the  Admiralty  Board,  the  patronage  of  the  Commander-in-Chief;  or  that  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  less  ministerial  patronage,  because  it  is  by  these  functionaries 
it  is  dispensed?  Was  it  possible  to  give  to  ministers  the  unlimited  power  over 
the  government  «f  India,  and  not  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  patronage  ataig 
witfrit? 
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The  two  great  crimes  of  which  the  government  in  India  had  been  accused  Chap.  VII. 
were;  pelage  of  the  natives;  and  wars  of  conquest      The  present  bill,  Mr.      1793^ 
Dundas  asserted,  would  cure  these  evils.    How?  It  had  two  expedients  for  that 
purpose :  The  land-tax  was  now  fixed :  And  the  Governor-General  was  respon- 
sible to  parliament 

For  annexing  salaries  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and  enabling  his  Majesty  to 
jnafaettny  body  a  Commissioner,  little  trouble  in  search  of  a  reason  seems  to 
have  been  thought  necessary*  Without  a  salary,  and  without  a  choice  of  other 
pet-sons  than  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  no  body,  said  Mr.  Dundas,  could 
be  got  who  would  keep  the  office  sp  long,  or  attend  to  its  business  so  much,  as 
to  be  capable  of  taking  a  useful  part  in  its  management  Nine  years  before, 
was  this  incapable  of  being  foreseen  ?  But  foresight  is  theory.  When  the  Com- 
missioners of  Control  were  first  appointed,  there  were  persons  who  had  so  much 
salary,  and  so  little  to  do  for.  it,  that  they  would  be  very  well  paid  for  both 
services,  when  those  of  the  Indian  Board,  and  those  attached  to  the  salary, 
were  added  together.  After  an:  additional  salary  wad  got  for  the  Indian  Com- 
missioners, what  was  done  with  the  surplus  salary  of  those  who  had  tea  much 
Jbr  the  services  which  it  was  intended  to  pay?  Was  any  of  it  taken  away  ?  No. 
Why?  To  this  last  question,  no  answer  is  required 

By  allowing  3,000  tona  for  private  trade  in  the  Company's  ships,  Mr.  Dundas 
took  credit  for  having  done  something  considerable  in  favour  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  merchants.  The  source  of  advantage  in  private  trade  would  be  found 
ta  the  more  expeditious  and  economical  methods  to  which  private  interest  would 
give  birth.  By  subjecting  the  private  trader  to  the  delays  and  expenses  of  the 
Company,  Mr.  Dundas  cut  off  .the  possibility  of  advantage ;  and  the  merchants 
declined  to  occupy  the  unprofitable  channel  which  he  had  opened. 

In  eveiy  one  of  the  particular  objects  whieh  this  bill  pretended  to  have  in 
view ;  the  enlargement  of  British  commerce ;  the  extinction  of  debt ;  and  the 
prevention  of  conquest ;  its  failure,  on  experience,  has  proved  to  be  complete. 

It  encountered  very  little  opposition  till  its  third  reading  in  the  lower  house.  Ailments  of 
On  that  occasion  it  waa  furiously  assaulted  by  Mr.  Fox.  The  House  of  Com-  Mr!  IS."* 
mons,  he  observed,  had,  in  the  year  1780,  proclaimed  their  solemn  opinion, 
that  "  the  influence  ef  the  Cjtown  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to 
be  diminished^  In  defiance  of  this  alarming  declaration,  in  violation  of  the 
solemn  protestations  with  which  the  nation  were  amused,  upon  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  present  system  of  Indian  government,  a  new  lot  of  influence 
was  avowedly  created.    This  w#s  little.    The  mighty  mass  of  evil  existed  in 
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the  influence  which  was  warehoused  for  ministerial  use  with  the  Court  of 
Directors.  This  was  the  most  dangerous  patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown.  Why  ?  because  it  was  irresponsible.  "  Is  it,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  u  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  really  have  the  power  over  it  ?  No !  it  is  to  be 
given  to  their  agents  and  dependents ;  whose  responsibility,  from  the  nature  of 
their  situation,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of. — It  has  been  asserted,"  he  cried,  a  that 
the  patronage  of  India  consists  in  the  appointment  of  a  few  writers.  If  there 
is  a  man  in  this  House  !  if  there  is  a  man  in  this  country  !  if  there  is  one  man 
in  the  British  territory  in  India !  who  can  believe  this  assertion,  I  wish  him  joy 
of  his  credulity  !  I  ask  any  man,  who  is  not  insane,— in  whom,  if  this  bill  shall 
pass  into  a  law,  will  the  whole  of  the  patronage  of  India  be  invested?  Will  not 
the  Company  and  their  Directors  be  the  mere  tools  of  the  minister  ?  Who  ap- 
pointed Lord  Cornwallis  ?  who  Sir  John  Shore  ?  The  clear  effect  of  the  measure 
is  to  give  to  the  minister  all  the  power,  and  screen  him  from  all  responsibility."  * 

Mr.  Pitt  answered ;  By  complaining,  that  his  opponent  had  deferred  to  the 
last  stage  the  statement  of  his  objections ;  And  by  endeavouring  to  show,  that 
the  appointment  of  writers  to  India,  who  begin  as  clerks,  and  rise,  by  seniority, 
to  places  of  importance,  could  not  greatly  increase  the  influence  of  ministers,' 
even  if  their  power  over  Directors  were  as  complete  as  the  argument  of  the 
opposition  supposed.'  This,  however,  was  not  to  deny,  that  ministers  possessed 
all  the  influence  created  by  the  patronage  of  India ;  a  fact  which,  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Pitt  did  not  affect  to  dispute :  It  was  only  to  assert,  that  this  influence, 
when  it  was  got,  was  of  inconsiderable  importance.  This  was  to  contradict  his 
own  arguments  against  the  bill  of  Mr.  Fox ;  and  to  recant  every  assertion  by 
which  he  had  successfully  covered  it  with  odium.  It  was  also  to  contradict  the 
principal  argument  by  which  Mr.  Dundas  had  defended  the  propriety  of  con* 
tinuing  the  government  of  India  in  the  hands  of  a  commercial  company.  But 
it  did  not  subvert  the  truth,  that  a  mass  of  wealth  equivalent  to  all  the  lucrative 
offices  in  India,  ready  to  be  employed  by  the  Crown,  in  purchasing  the  co-ope- 
ration of  those  who  were  appointed  to  check  it,  would  contribute  largely  to 
convert  the  checking  into  a  confederate  body ;  and  to  establish  a  fatal  union  of 
King  and  parliament  upon  the  ruin  of  the  people. 

The  views  of  the  parties  who  demanded,  on  this  occasion,  a  change  in  the 
management  of  Indian  affairs,  are  too  nearly  the  same  with  the  views,  which 
have  already  been  discussed,  of  preceding  parties,  to  require  any  particular 

*  Parliamentary  Debates,  2*th  May,  1799.. 
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examination.  The  merchants  petitioned  chiefly  for  freedom  of  trade.  On  what  Chap.  VIL 
grounds  of  reason,  has  been,  as  far  as  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  present  ^~7Iga 
undertaking,  already  disclosed.  The  political  change  which  most  of  the  com- 
plaining parties  appeared  to  contemplate,  was  the  transfer  of  the  details  of 
government  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  his  Majesty's  ministers.  On  what 
ground,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  transfer  of  power  which  has  already  been 
made  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  his  Majesty's  ministers  is  not  an  improve- 
ment, and,  by  parity  of  reason,  that  any  further  transfer  would  not  be  an 
improvement,  has  been  seen  in  my  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  instrument 
for  the  good  government  of  India,  which  was  provided  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the 
Board  of  Control 

To  communicate  the  whole  of  the  impression,  made  upon  a  mind,  which  has 
taken  a  survey  of  the  government  of  India,  by  the  East  India  Company, 
more  completely  through  the  whole  field  of  its  action,  than  was  ever  taken  by 
any  body  before,  and  which  has  not  spared  to  bring  forward  into  the  same  light 
the  unfavourable  and  the  favourable  points,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  state ;  and 
this  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  convenient  occasion  for  stating,  That,  in  regard  to 
intention,  I  know  no  government,  either  in  past  or  present  times,  that  can  be 
plaeed  upon  a  level  with  that  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  that  I  can  hardly 
point  out  an  occasion  on  which  the  schemes  they  have  adopted,  and  even  the 
particular  measures  they  pursued,  were  not  by  themselves  considered  as  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  the  people  whom  they  governed ;  That  I  know  no 
government  which  has  on  all  occasions  shown  so  much  of  a  disposition  to  make 
sacrifices  of  its  own  interests  to  the  interests  of  the  people  whom  it  governed, 
and  which' has,  in  fact,  made  so  many  and  such  important  sacrifices ;  That,.ff 
the  East  India  Company  have  been  so  little  successful  in  ameliorating  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  their  government,  it  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  their  situation,  distant  a  voyage  of  several  months  from  the  scene  of 
•action,  and  to  that  imperfect  knowledge  which  was  common  to  them  with 
almost  all  their  countrymen ;  But  that  they  have  never  erred  so  much,  as  when, 
distrusting  their  own  knowledge,  they  have  followed  the  directions  of  men 
whom  they  unhappily  thought  wiser  than  themselves,  Statesmen,  and  Lawyers ; 
And  that,  lastly,  in  the  highly  important  point  of  the  servants,  or  subordinate 
agents  of  government,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  be  compared  with  the 
East  India  Company,  whose  servants,  as  a  body,  have  for  a  long  time  exhibited 
a  portion  of  talent  which  puts  to  shame  the  ill-chosen  instruments  of  other 
governments;  and,  except  in  some  remarkable  instances,  as  thai  of  the  loan. 
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goo*  Vt  transaction  with  the  Nabob  of  Aroot,  have  exhibited  a  degree  of  virtue*  which* 
ymmm^^  tmdei  the  temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed,  is  worthy  of  the  highest 

praise. 
Sir  John  shore     For  the  immediate  successor  of  Lord  Conrwallis,  choice  was  made  of  Mr 
oeni.  Sfctoffe,  a  civil  servant  of  tiie  Company,  whose  knowledge  of  the  revenue  system 

of  India  was  held  in  peculiar  esteem.  Pacific  habits,  and  skill  in  revenue,  were 
possibly  regarded  as  means  abundantly  necessary  for  realising  those  pecuniary 
psondses^  which  had  been  so  loudly  and  confidently  made  to  both  the  parliainettt 
and  pcupfc  of  England* 

About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Shore,  dignified  for  his  new  station  with  the 
title  of  Sir  John  Shore,  succeeded  to  the  substantial  power  of  the  government  of 
Bengal*  its  nominal  sovereign,  the  Nabob  Mubarek  ul  Dowla  died,  after  a  life 
of  thirty-seven  years,  and  a  reign  of  twenty-three.  He  left  twelve  sons  and 
thirteen  daughters,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Uzeer  ul  Dowla,  who 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  at  Calcutta  on  the  88tb  of  September. 
Relations  with     The  first  important  circumstance  which  solicited  the  attentate  of  the  new 

the  Nizam  and 

Mahrattaa.  GovwrnoMSeneral  was  the  appearance  of  an  approaching  rupture  between  two  of 
the  late  confederates;  die  Nizam,  and  the  Mahrattas.  The  views,  upon  one 
ataotber*  of  these  twa  states,  had  undergone  no  permanent  alteration  from  the 
union  to  which  the  desire  of  sharing  in  the  spoils  of  Tipped  had  given  a  tem- 
porary existence*  Intervening  circumstances  had  nearly  matured  into  act  their 
inimical  designs. 

The  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  the  English,  the  Nizam, 
and  Mahrattas,  included  a  mutual  guarantee  against  the  common  object  of  their 
hatred  and  apfaehenskms,  the  sovereign  of  Mysore.  This  guarantee  Lotd  Cofc*- 
walMs  appears  to  have  thought  of  great  importance  for  English  security:.  It  follows, 
4bat  be  must  have  expected  greater  benefit  from  the  co-operation  of  the  Nizam 
and  Mahrattas,  in  case  of  an  attack,  than  mischief  from  entanglement  In  the  wars 
<to  which  the  turbulent  politics  of  these  native  states  would  certainly  give  occasion. 
The  mode  in  which  the  contracting  parties  were  to  act,  in  accomplishing  the  objects 
of  the  guarantee,  was  left,  in  the  treaty  concluded  previous  to  the  war,  to  be 
settled  by  subsequent  regulation.  So  much  had  the  Governor*General  this  affair 
of  the  guarantee  at  heart,  that  he  endeavoured,  as  soon  after  the  wa*  as  possible, 
to  secure  it  by  an  express  treaty  devoted/ to  that  particular  object  It  wa6,  however, 
to  be  aa  extraordinary  treaty;  for  Lord  Cornwall***  not  being  idkogether  witboat 
fimsight  of  the  evils  likdy  to  abound  from  an  obligation  to  take  a  past  jp 
the  wars  which  the  Nizam  ami  Mahrattas  might  kindle,  w»  fcr  ii*?i*t«g  an 
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article,  by  which  4he  allies  were  not  to  assist  one  another,  except,  just  when  they  Ghat.  VII. 
pleased ;  or,  as  he  chose  to  express  it,  "  until  they  were  convinced  that  the  party  ^7yos~^ 
requiring  assistance  had  justice  on  his  side,  and  all  measures  of  conciliation  had 
proved  frnffleBs."* 

A  draught  of  a  treaty,  to  tins  effect,  was  transmitted  to  the  courts  of  Hyder- 
abad and  Poonah.  The  Nizam,  though  folly  sensible  that  the  English  alone 
stood  between  him  and  destruction,  was  yet  encouraged  to  the  hope  of  drawing 
bis  profit  out  of  the  eagerness  for  this  treaty  which  the  Governor-General 
displayed.  A  dispute  had  already  sprung  up  between  him  and  Tippoo  Sultan*. 
Hie  Nabob  of  Kernoul  was  the  dependant  of  the  Nizam.  On  that  chief  Tippoo 
was  urging  claims  which  the  Nizam  contested.  When  solicited  on  the  subject 
of  the  treaty,  the  Nizam  demanded,  as  the  price  of  his  consent,  the  support  of 
the  English  in  the  affair  with  Tippoo.  This  behaviour,  the  English,  who  knew 
their  advantages,  treated  as  a  crime ;  and  expressed  so  much  of  anger,  that  the- 
Nizam  was  eager  to  redeem  his  offence  by  unlimited  complaisance. 

As  the  poorer  of  the  Mahmttas  was  different,  so  was  their  temper.  The- 
Poonah  councils  were  etUl  governed  by  Nana  Furnaveze,  who  npw  despairing 
<of  assistance  from  the  English  to  support  him  against  the  designs  -of  Scindia, 
opposed  to  the  importunities  of  the  Governor-General,  on  the  subject  of  his 
treaty,  evasion  and  delay.  At  last  the  Mahratta  minister  produced  a  sketch  of 
a  treaty  of  guarantee  to  which  he  expressed  has  willingness  to  accede,  but  involv- 
ing terms,  the  acceptance  of  which,  it  is  probable,  he  *d  not  expect.  Among 
these  was  an  engageaaent  for  waKzing  the  claims  of  cheat  upon  the  dominions 
of  Tippoo. 

The  Mahrattas  were  jealous  *f  the  enkuged,  and  growing  power  ef  the  Eng- 
lish. They  were  impatient  to  reap  the  spoils  of  the  feeble  Nizam ;  an  acquisition 
to  which  the  connexion  of  that  prince  with  the  English  they  regarded,  as  the 
only  obstruction.  Scindia,  whose  power  had  been  so  greatly  increased,  now 
exerted  a  decisive  influence  on  the  Mahratta  councils ;  and  entertained  designs 
of  future  grandeur,  with  which  the  ascendancy,  or  rather  the  existence,  of  the 
English  in  India  was  altogether  incompatible.  He  was  not  solicitous  to  disguise 
his  hatred,  of  the  connexion  between  them  and  the  Nizam ;  or  the  wtis&ction 

*  Letter  from  Govemor-Geaeial  to  the  Resident  at  Poonah,  dated  7th  August,  1792.  Celoaal 
Wab  *ays>  on  this  occasion,  <f  The  policy  of  his  Mahratta -allies  was  in  direct  aod  .systematic 
oppoakkra  to  #veiy  tfcn^  InAai»way, 

it  might  be  supposed,  that  this  was  a  clause  exactly  to  suit  them.. 
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Book  VL   with  which  he  regarded  the  power  of  Tippoo,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  still  mare 
^^7""^  formidable  power  of  the  English. 

After  a  negotiation  of  more  than  a  year,  the  accession  of  the  Mahrattas  to  the 
union  so  fondly  projected  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  regarded  as  hopeless.  The 
Nizam,  who  saw  in  their  aversion  to  the  proposed  engagements,  a  design  of 
holding  themselves  at  liberty  to  fall  upon  him,  was  kindled  to  an  ardent  pursuit 
of  the  guarantee ;  and  urged  upon  the  English  government  the  propriety  of  con- 
cluding the  treaty  singly  with  him ;  as  it  could  be  no  reason,  because  a  third 
party  swerved  from  its  engagements,  that  the  other  two  should  abandon  theirs.* 
Jt  entered,  however,  into  the  policy  of  Sir  John  Shore,  to  avoid  whatever  could 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Mahrattas :  The  English  government,  accordingly, 
declared  its  satisfaction  with  the  verbal  acquiescence  of  the  Nizam ;  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Mahrattas,  with  a  promise,  incidentally  given,  that  they  would  act 
Agreeably  to  existing  treaties. 

The  Nizam  became  at  last  so  much  impressed  with  the  prospect  of  the  dangers 
around  him,  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1794,  Sir  John  Kennaway,  the  English 
resident  at  Hyderabad,  described  him  to  the  Governor-General,  as  prepared  to 
form,  with  the  English,  engagements,  which  would  render  them  masters  of  his 
country  for  ever ; .  and  urged  the  wisdom  of  not  allowing  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape.f 

The  course  into  which  the  Mahrattas  had  been  guided, .  by  impulse  of  the  rirr 
cumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  very  highly  favoured  the  extension  of 
their  dominion,  by  gradual  encroachments  upon  Che  slothful  and  improvident 
governments  of  India.  Enabled,  from  the  nature  of  their  country,  and  their 
state  of  society,  to  exercise  with  advantage  a  continual  war  of  depredation 
against  the  surrounding  states,  they  were. often  bribed  to  forbearance,  by  those 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm  thinks  this  good  reasoning,  p.  142. 

f  See  his  dispatch  to  the  Governor-General,  dated  Hyderabad,  1st  Jan.  1794*.  The  words  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  reporting,  and  applauding  this  advice,  are  worthy  of  insertion.  "  In  this 
[the  dispatch  in  question]  the  resident  states  his  conviction,  that  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
court  of  Hyderabad  was  then  placed,  and  the  character  of  those  by  whom  it  was  ruled,  were 
such,  as  gave  us  an  opportunity,  which  it  was  wise  and  politic  to  use,  to  establish  an  influence 
and  power  in  its  councils,  which  would  enable  us  to  command  its  future  exertions,  and  benefit 
from  its  resources  under  any  events  that  could  occur."  Sketch,  Ac  p.  144.  The  opinion  of  two  such 
distinguished  functionaries  of  the  Company,  so  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  politics  of  India, 
respecting  the  real  import  of  those  engagements,  by  which  the  native  Princes  accepted  the 
Company's  troops  as  the  instrument  of  their  defence,  is  more  instructive  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  hypocrisy  of  preceding,  than  the  plain  dealing  of  subsequent  times. 
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who  could  find  no  other  security  against  their  ravages.  The  terms  of  this  agree-  Chap.  VII. 
merit  came  at  last  to  be  fixed,  at  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  country  v*"" T^T*^ 
which  they  consented  to  spare*  This  was  an  opening,  at  which  the  stronger 
party  generally  found  the  means  of  introducing  whatever  was  required  for  the 
final  subjugation  of  the  country.  The  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  was  always  a 
disputed  sum;  and  as  the  Mahrattas  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  to  be 
greater  than  it  really  was,  the  government  of  the  country  endeavoured  to  make v 
it  less.  Nothing  is  ever  paid  by  an  Indian  government,  so  long  as  it  can  help 
it ;  least  of  all,  an  odious  tribute.  The  Mahratta  chout  therefore  was  seldom 
paid,  except  by  the  terror  of  a  Mahratta  army ;  and  by  consequence  it  was 
almost  always  in  arrear.  Under  the  pretension  of  security .  against  imposition 
tod  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  chout,  the  Mahrattas  as  often  as  possible  insisted 
upon  sending  their  own  officers  into  the  country  to  collect  it.  This  gave  them  a 
power  of  interference  in  every  measure  of  the  government,  and  the  support  of  a 
body  of  partisans,  who,  exercising  the  powers  of  Indian  tax-gatherers,  were 
masters  of  the  property,  and  to  a  great  degree  of  the  person,  of  every  man  sub- 
ject to  their  exactions. 

The  dominions  of  the  Nizam  had  long  sustained  the  Mahratta  chout ;  and 
previous  to  the  connexion  which  was  formed  between  the  Hyderabad  govern- 
ment and  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  Mahrattas  exercised  so  great  an  authority  in  his 
country,  that  the  minister  of  the  Nizam  was  more  attentive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Mahrattas  than  the  commands  of  his  master.  During  the  necessity  of  exertion 
against  Tippoo,  and  the  union  formed  for  his  subjugation,  the  Mahrattas  had 
yielded  to  a  temporary  relaxation  of  their  influence  over  the  country  of  the 
Nizam.  But  they  now  intended  to  resume  it  with  improvements ;  and  a  long 
arrear  of  chout  afforded  the  pretext  for  interference. 

The  English  government  offered  its  mediation.  The  ready  acceptance  of  the 
Nizam  was  not  a  matter  of  doubt  The  Mahrattas  employed  evasion ;  and  as 
«oon  as  they  were  convinced  that  the  interposition  of  the  Governor-General  would 
certainly  not  be  with  arms,  they  treated  his  mediating  propositions  with  frigid 
indifference. 

A  circumstance,  calculated  to  alarm  the  English  government,  occurred.  Tippoo 
Sultan  had  an  army  in  the  field,  and  either  intended,  or  under  terror  was  sus- 
pected of  intending,  a  confederacy  with  the  Mahrattas  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  Nizam.  The  question  was,  what  course  it  now  behoved  the  English  govern- 
ment to  pursue. 

By  the  treaty  of  alliance,  it  might  be  urged,  the  Nizam  was  entitled  to  the  The  Ni*™ 

VOL.  III.  3C  demands  the 
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Book  VI.  assistance  of  the  English  against  Tippoo ;  and  so  little  were  they  released  from 
v— " ^~^  their  engagement,  by  the  infidelity  of  the  Mahrattas,  that  they  were  rather 
protection  of  bound  to  compel  them  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  treaty,  of  which  the  parties 
aborting  to    were  implied  guarantees.     Besides,  the  Nizam  had  declared,  that  his  accession 
th  aranTee  in  to  *^e  a^ance  aga™*  Tippoo  was  founded,  not  upon  any  confidence  which  he 
the  treaty  of   could  place  in  Mahratta,  but  on  that  alone  which  he  reposed  in  English  faith : 
Receiving  him  into  the  alliance  upon  this  declaration  was  a  virtual  pledge,  that 
the  protection  to  which  he  looked  from  the  English  was  not  to  depend  upon  that 
security  which  he  expressly  rejected :  To  make  it  depend  upon  that  security 
was,  therefore,  a  breach  of  engagement.    At  the  time  when  the  Nizam,  con* 
fiding  in  the  security  of  English  protection  took  part  with  the  English,  the  value 
attached  to  his  alliance  was  such,  that  it  would  have  been  purchased  with  eagetr 
ness  at  the  expense  of  an  engagement  offensive  and  defensive  with  himself.     J£ 
the  Nizam,  being  attacked  by  Tippoo,  would  have  been  entitled  to  assistance 
from  the  English,  if  defended  by  the  Mahrattas,  was  his  title  less,  .when  about 
to  be  attacked  by  Tippoo,  with  the  Mahrattas  .conjoined?    Such  a  disappoint- 
ment in  hopes  on  which  he  had  staked  the  very  existence  of  his  .throne,  could 
not  do  less  than  ensure  to  the  English  the  enmity  of  the  Nizam.     Nor  could  the 
English  abandon  him,  without  the  appearance  at  once  of  weakness  and  infidelity ; 
without  descending  from  that  high  station  in  which  they  now  over-awed  the 
Princes  of  India,  as  well  by  the  terror  of  their  arms,  as  the  purity  of  their 
-    faith. 
Reasons  on         Considerations  presented  themselves  of  an  opposite  tendency.    If  the  co-opera- 

-which  the  Go-    .«„...  «•**••*.  j 

wnor-Gen-  turn  of  all  the  parties  m  a  treaty  were  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  its  end, 
erai  refused  it.  an^  the. defection  of  any  one  of  them  rendered  the  attainment  ,of  the  end  no 
longer  possible,  the  defection  of  one  dissolved,  of  course,  the  obligation  of  alL 
Again,  the  treaty  of  alliance,  between  the  English,  the  Nizam,  and  the  Mah- 
rattas, bound  the  parties  not  to  assist  the  enemies  of  one  another.  In  the  case; 
therefore,  of  a  war  between  any  two  of  the  parties,  the  .third  could  not  inter- 
fere. In  such  a  case,  the  neutrality  of  the  third  party  was  that  which  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  expressly  required.  If  the  friendship  of  the  Nizam  would 
be  lost ;  if  the.  opinion  which  pre  veiled  of  English  power,  and  of  the  tenacity  of 
English  engagements,  should  endure  a  slight  and  temporary  diminution,  war  was 
beyond  comparison  a  greater  evil.  It  was  impossible  for  any  body  to  suppose, 
that  a  war  against  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas  would  be  easily  sustained.  And 
as  the  revenue  of  the  Company  was  confessedly  unequal  to  the  expenditure  of 
war,  a  protracted. contest  was  to  be  regarded  as  pregnant  with  ruin.    Even  the 
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destruction  of  the  Nizam  could  not  be  considered  as  adding  to  the  dangers  of  the  Chap,  vfl., 
English;  since,  after  subverting  that  power,  the  Mahrattas  and  Tippoo  were  v — y~~^ 
much  more  likely  to  make  war  upon  one  another,  than  to  combine  their  arms 
for  an  attack  upon  the  British  state.  Finally,  by  the  act  of  parliament  the 
Company's  servants  were  clearly  prohibited  from  interfering  in  the  quarrels  of 
the  native  princes,  and  from  taking  up  arms  against  them,  unless  to  oppose  an 
Actual  invasion  of  the  British  provinces. 

By  these  considerations,  the  mind  of  the  Governor-General  was  determined ; 
and  he  purposed  to  leave  the  Nizam  to  his  fate.  That  such  a  determination 
was  contrary  to  the  expectations  upon  which  the  Nizam  was  induced  to  enter 
into  the  alliance,  and  expectations  which  for  that  purpose  he  was  encouraged  to 
entertain,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt.  The  difficulties  of  the  Governor- 
General,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  Nizam,  were  created  by  the  looseness  of 
the  treaty.  Two  obvious  cases,  the  authors  of  that  treaty  had  not  been  able  to 
foresee :  First,  if  one  of  the  three  contracting  parties  were  attacked  by  Tippoo, 
and  one  of  the  two  who  in  that  case  were  bound  to  assist  should  decline : 
Secondly,  if  one  of  the  three  were  attacked,  and  one  of  the  two,  who  ought  to 
assist,  instead  of  assisting  should  join  the  aggressor.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
treaty  which  determined  what  was  to  be  done  by  the  third  party  in  either  of 
those  cases. 

If  Tippoo  had  attacked  the  English,  and  the  Mahrattas  had  either  not  assisted, 
or  joined  in  the  attack,  it  may  be  strongly  suspected  that  the  English,  in  that 
ease,  would  not  have  held  the  Nizam  released  from  his  engagement. 

The  opinion  has  also  been  urged,  and  it  is  not  without  probability,  that,  by 
declaring  themselves  bound  to  protect  the  Nizam,  the  English  would  not  have 
involved  themselves  in  the  calamities  of  war,  but  would  have  prevented  hostili- 
ties by  the  terror  of  their  interference.* 

When  once  the  English  have  thoroughly  imbibed  the  dread  of  an  enemy, 
Tippoo,  or  any  other ;  that  dread,  after  the  cause  of  it  is  weakened,  or,  perad- 
venture,  wholly  removed,  continues  for  a  long  time  to  warp  their  policy.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Governor-General,  great  danger  still  impended  over  the  Company 
by  the  existence  of  Tippoo :  The  Nizam  he  regarded  as  too  weak ;  the  Mah* 
rattas  alone  as  sufficiently  powerful  to  yield  a  counterpoise  to  that  detested  sove- 
reign :  His  policy,  therefore,  was  to  retain,  at  some  cost,  the  friendship  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  and  for  this  purpose  not  to  grudge  the  sacrifice  of  the  Nizam. 

*  This  opinion  is  given  .with  confidence  by  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

3  C  2 
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Book  VL  He  was  relieved'  from  a  portion  of  his  difficulties  by  the  assurance  that,  if 
Tippoo  had  entertained  the  project  of  an  attack  upon  the  Nizam,  it  was  now 
laid  aside.  In  the  dispute  between  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas,  the  treaty,  he 
thought,  created,  certainly,  no  obligation  to  interfere. 

In  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  an  obligation  existed,  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  considered  as  a  little  extraordinary.     He  seems  to  say,  for  it  is  seldom 
that  a  rhetorical  writer  is  entirely  free  from  ambiguity,  that  the  native  powers, 
by  joining  the  English  in  any  war  in  which  they  were  engaged,  established  a 
right,  which  nothing  but  their  own  misconduct  could  ever  forfeit,  to  their  friend- 
ship, and  to  protection  against  any  power  to  whom  by  that  conduct'  they  might 
have  given  offence.*     He  adduces  Lord  Cornwallis  as  a  party  to  this  specula- 
tion ;  who,  "  in  his  letter,  under  date  the  28th  of  February,  1790,  to  the  Re- 
sident at  Poonah,  declared,  that  the  Mahratta  state,  by  acting  against  Tippoo 
in  concert  with  the  British  government,  became  entitled,  in  reason  and  equity, 
to  a  defensive  alliance  against  that  prince,  even  though  no  previous  engagement 
existed."     If  this  proposition  means  any  thing  real ;  and  if  assistance  in  war 
creates  an  obligation  to  assistance  in  return,  except  an  obligation  of  which  the 
party  obliged  is  alone  to  judge,  in  other  words  an  obligation  binding  him  only 
when  agreeable,  that  is,  no  obligation  at  all ;  the  receipt  of  assistance  in  war  is 
a  snare,  which  carries  ruin  in  its  consequences,  and  ought  forever  to  be  shunned. 
One  little  consequence,  in  the  present  instance,  it  would  appear  that  Sir  John 
Malcolm  overlooked.     The  Nizam  and  Mahrattas  were  about  to  go  to  war: 
The  English  had  received  assistance  from  both  of  them :   The  English  were 
therefore  bound  to  lend  assistance  to  both  of  them ;  that  is,  to  send  one  body  of 
English  troops  to  fight  against  another. 
Death  of  Before  hostilities  commenced  between   the   Subahdar  and  the  Mahrattas, 

Kdftnd  Mahdajee  Scindia  died.  The  power  of  this  chief,  and  his  ascendancy  in  the 
its  effects.  Mahratta  confederacy,  had  lately  been  so  great,  that  his  death  was  expected  to 
produce  considerable  changes ;  and  the  resident  at  Poonah  thought  it  probable* 
that  the  opportunity  might  be  so  improved,  as  to  effect  an  adjustment  between 
the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas.  The  Governor-General  however  would  not  risk 
offence  to  the  Poonah  government,  by  any  sort  of  interference  more  forcible  than 
words ;  and  the  successor  of  Mahdajee  Scindia,  his  nephew  Doulut  Row,  soon 
assembled  his  army  from  the  remotest  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  obtained  an 

♦  Sketch,  &c.  p.  167* 
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ascendancy  at  once  in  the  Poonah  councils,  and  in  the. confederacy  which  was  Chap.  VII. 
forming  against  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam.  itoT""^ 

'  The  Nizam  was  the  party  in  danger,  but  the  first  in  the  field.  He  advanced  War  between 
to  Beder,  if  not  with  a  view  to  actual  aggression,  at  least  with  a  view  to  inter-  Mahratta*. 
fere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Mahratta  government,  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore the  movement  of  the  Mahratta  armies.  Early  in  March,  1795,  the  ad- 
vanced corps  of  the  Mahratta  army,  under  the  command  of  Doulut  Row  Scindia, 
approached;  and  the  Nizam  advanced  from  Beder  to  meet  him.  A  general  ac- 
tion took  place.  Both  armies  were  thrown  into  some  confusion,  and  neither 
obtained  any  considerable  advantage.  But  the  women  of  the  Nizam  were 
frightened ;  and  undgr  their  influence  he  retreated  from  the  scene  of  action 
during  the  night.  He  sought  protection  in  the  small  fort  of  Kurdlah,  where 
the  Mahrattas  had  the  advantage  of  terminating  the  war  without  another  blow. 
The  fort  is  completely  surrounded  by  hills,  except  at  one  particular  spot.  The 
Mahrattas  took  possession  of  this  outlet,  by  which  they  completely  shut  up  the 
Nizam,  and  cut  him  off  from  supplies.  After  remaining  some  weeks  in  this 
miserable  situation,  he  found  himself  at#the  mercy  of  his  enemy,  and  concluded 
a  peace  on  terms  which  they  were  pleased  to  dictate.  The  particulars  of  the 
treaty  were  not  fully  made  known ;  but,  beside  establishing  all  their  former 
claims,  the  Mahrattas  compelled  him  to  cede  to  them  a  country  of  thirty-five 
lacs  revenue,  including  the  celebrated  fort  of  Doulutabad ;  to  pay  three  crores  of 
rupees,  one  third  immediately,  the  rest  by  instalments  of  twenty-five  lacs  per 
annum ;  and  to  give  up,  as  a  hostage  for  the  performance  of  these  conditions,  his 
minister  Azeem  ul  Omrah,  whose  abilities  had  for  some  time  been  the  great  sup- 
port of  his  throne ;  who  was  the  zealous  friend  of  the  English  connexion ;  and  a 
firm  opponent  of  the  Mahrattas. 

No  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  English  had  more  offended  the  Nizam,  than  the  He  dismisses 
refusal  to  permit  his  two  battalions  of  British  troops  to  accompany  him  to  the  suLktiary 
war.     As  the  Mahrattas  were  the  great  source  from  which  he  apprehended foroe# 
danger,  an  expensive  force  which  could  not  be  employed  against  the  Mahrattas 
was  a  loss,  rather  than  advantage.     He,  therefore,  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Hyderabad,  intimated  his  desire  to  dispense  with  the  service  of  the  English  bat- 
talions ;  and  they  marched  to  the  territories  of  the  Company. 

The  Subahdar  of  Deccan  had  never,  from  the  time  of  Bussy,  been  without  French  force 
French  officers  in  his  service.     In  the  confederate  war  against  Tippoo,  he  had  0f  the  Nizam, 
two  battalions  of  regular  infantry,  officered  by  Frenchmen,  and  commanded  by 
a  gentleman  of  the  name .  of  Raymond ;  who  began  his  military  career  in 
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Book  VI.  India,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  disastrous  campaigns  of  Lally.  At  first  his  esta- 
blishment amounted  to  no  more  than  300  men ;  and  he  hired  their  arms  from  a 
merchant  of  his  own  country,  at  the  rate  of  eight  annas  *  a  month.  By  his 
services  and  address,  he  rapidly  increased  the  favour  and  liberalities  of  the 
Subahdar ;  of  which  he  availed  himself  for  the  augmentation  and  equipment  of 
his  corps.  It  had  received  great  accession  both  to  its  numbers,  and  appointments, 
since  the  peace  of  Seringapatam ;  and  the  English  resident  reported,  probably 
with  great  exaggeration,  that  twenty-three  battalions  of  this  description,  with 
twelve  field  pieces,  accompanied  the  Nizam  in  his  campaign  against  the 
Mahrattas. 

After  the  return  of  that  Prince  to  his  capital,  he  ordered  new  levies  of  this 
corps ;  and  assigned  a  portion  of  territory  for  its  regular  payment.  The  expos- 
tulations of  the  British  resident,  and  his  intimation?  that  so  much  encouragement 
of  the  French  portended  serious  changes  in  his  relations  with  the  English, 
were  but  little  regarded. 

A  part  of  this  corps  was  sent  to  occupy  the  districts  of  Kurpah,  and  Cummum. 

These  districts  lay  upon  the  frontier  «pf  the  Company's  possessions ;  and  the 

Governor-General  took  the  alarm.  "  The  measure  itself,"  he  remarked,!  "  had  a 

suspicious,  not  to  say  criminal  appearance ; "  and  he  directed  "  the  strongest 

representations  to  be  made,  to  induce  the  Nizam  to  recall  the  detachment  of 

Monsieur  Raymond-"    In  case  of  refusal,  the  resident  was  even  instructed  to 

threaten  hun  with  the  march  of  a  body  of  English  troops  to  his  frontier.    The 

apprehensions  of  the  English  government  were  increased  by  some  French  officers, 

prisoners  at  Madras,  who  were  detected  in  a  project  of  escape,  and  suspected  of 

a  design  to  join  M.  Raymond, 

lu&eiikm  of       Whether  the  Nizam  could  have  been  led  on  to  risk  the  displeasure  of  the 

o&fae  son       English,  or  whether  the  knowledge  of  his  defenceless  condition  would  soon  have 

I^Mt^    brought  Mm  back  to  court  their  support,  sufficient  time  was  not  afforded  to  try. 

SEhb?  °h  the a8th of  June*  ^ eldert son ^ Jah fled  firom  the  caPital> and  ^huxd 

taiions.  hiitiself  in  open  rebellion ;  when  his  fears  wen  so  vehemently  excited,  that  he 

applied  himself  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  recover  the  friendship  of  the  En- 
glish, He  agreed  to  the  recall  of  Raymond's  corps  from  the  district  of  Kurpah ; 
and  warmly  solicited  the  return  of  the  subsidiary  force.  The  battalions  were 
ordered  to  join  hun  with  the  greatest  possible  expedition  ;  but  before  they  were 
able  to  arrive*  an  actum  had  taken  place,  in  which  Ali  Jah  was  made  prisoner. 

•  l*.Srf.  t  InhuMimit*,  15th  June,  1795. 
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He  did  not  long  survive  his  captivity.    The  Nizam,  however,  enjoyed  but  a  Chap.  VII. 
few  months  tranquillity,  when  another  member  of  his  family  revolted,  at  the  v— *v— J 
head  of  a  large  body  of  troops.     In  quelling  this  rebellion,  and  recovering  the 
fdrt  of  Rachore,  which  the  insurgents  had  occupied,  the  English  battalions  had 
mi  opportunity  of  rendering  conspicuous  service. 

The  Nizam,  though  brought  again  to  a  sufficient  sense  of  his  dependance 
upon  the  English,  could  not  help  reflecting  that  from  them  he  had  nothing  to 
expect  in  seeking  the  means  of  his  defence  against  that  insatiate  neighbour, 
whom  nothing  less  than  his  ruin  would  content ;  nor  could  he  forbear  turning 
with  particular  favour  to  that  body  of  his  troops,  on  whom,  in  contending  with 
the  M&hratta,  his  principal  dependance  must  rest.  The  value  of  M.  Raymond's 
corps  had  risen  in  his  estimation  by  the  activity  which  it  had  displayed  in  the 
reduction  of  Ali  Jah.  Its  numbers  and  appointments  were  increased ;  additional 
lands  for  its  Support  were  assigned  to  its  commander ;  and  arsenals  and  foun* 
daries  were  established  for  its  equipment.  The  abilities  of  M.  Raymond  qua- 
lified him  to  improve  the  favourable  sentiments  of  his  Prince ;  the  discipline  and  . 
equipment  of  his  corps  were  carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  of  which  his  cir- 
cumstances wquld  admit;  and  his  connections  with  the  principal  officers  of 
the  government  were  industriously  cultivated  and  enlarged.  He  was  not 
anxious  to  avoi4  those  little  displays,  by  which  the  fears  and  hatred  of  the 
English  were  most  likely  to  be  inflamed.  The  colours  of  the  French  republic 
•were  borne  hy  his  battalion? ;  and  the  cap  of  liberty  was  engraved  on  their 
buttons.  While  a  detachment  of  this  corps  was  stationed  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Company's  territories,  £  partial  mutiny  was  raised  in  a  battalion  of  Madras  sepoys. 
It  was  ascribed,  of  course,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  French  abominable  officers. 
Whether  this  was,, or  jvas  not  .the  fact ;  two  native  commissioned  officers,  with  a 
number  of  men,  went  oyer  to  the  French. 

It  was  by  no  means  without  jealousy  and  apprehension,  that  the  English  go-  The  English 
vernment  beheld  the  progress  of  a  French  interest  in  the  councils  of  the  Nizam.  ^^  ^  *e 
That  Prince  declared  his  readiness  to  dismiss  the  rival  corps,  provided  the  ^  fc  5^°* 
English  subsidiary  force  was  so  increased,  and  its  service  so  regulated,  as  to 
render  ;it  available  for  his  defence.     This,  however,  the  desire  of  standing  fair 
with  the  Mahrattas  dissuaded*  and  a  substitute  was  devised.    It  was  thought 
expedient  to  encourage  the  entrance  of  English  adventurers  into  the  service  of 
the  Nizam,  vwho  might  form  a  rival  corps  to  counterbalance  the  French.     But 
the  English  were  less  qualified  than  the  French  for  this  species  of  adventure; 
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Book  VI.  there  was  no  man  to  be  found  whose  abilities  and  address  could  balance  those  of 
Vfc*~v— J  M.  Raymond ;  and  this  project  totally  failed. 

Death  of  the       An  event  in  the  mean  time  occurred,  which  materially  affected  the  politics  of 
Jg£a; ite    this  part  of  India.     On  the  27th  of  October,  1795,  happened  the  death  of  the 
young  Peshwa,    Madhoo  Row;    and  introduced  the   most   serious   divisions 
among  the  Mahratta  chiefs.     Nanah  Furnavese  desired  to  place  upon  the  vacant 
throne  an  infant  whom  he  could  use  as  a  tool.     B&jee  Row,  undoubted  heir,  the 
son  of  Ragoba,  was  supported  by  the  influence  of  Scindia,     In  these  circum- 
stances, Nanah  Furnavese  was  anxious  to  strengthen  himself  by  the  alliance  of 
the  Nizam.     He  released  Azeem  ul  Omrah ;  opened  a  negotiation  with  that 
minister  on  behalf  of  his  master;  and  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  all  the  ces- 
sions extorted  at  Kurdlah  were  resigned.     In  the  mean  time,  Scindia  hastened 
to  Poonah  with  an  army  which  his  rival  was  unable  to  oppose ;  and  Bdjee  Row 
was  placed  upon  the  musnud  of  Poona.     The  treaty  with  the  minister  of  the 
Nizam  was  of  course  annulled ;  but  a  new  one  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
Nizam  was  required  to  make  good  only  one  fourth  of  the  cessions  and  payments 
which  had  been  fixed  by  the  convention  of  Kurdlah. 
Intercourse         The  intercourse  with  Tippoo,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  John  Shore, 
ippoo.  wag  bounded  by  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam.     When  the  sons 
of  Tippoo  were  restored,*  the  officer  who  conducted  them  was  empowered  to 
make  overtures  towards  a  more  amicable  connection,  provided  a  favourable  dis- 
position appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan.     But  the  pride  of  that  Prince  was 
too  much  wounded  to  consort  with  friendship;  and  on  this  occasion,  the  tyrant, 
as  the  English  called  him,  disdained  to  practise  hypocrisy.     He  received  the 
officer  with  frigid  civility. 
Oude  reduced      Though  Lord  Cornwallis,  upon  taking  the  reins  of  the  Company's  govern- 
me^t1to°Vern"  naent,  had  agreed  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  that  the  government  of  his  country 
SwteSigto    should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  one,  namely,  the  business  of 
desolation,      defence,  and  all  transaction  with  foreign  states,  should  belong  to  the  Company ; 
and  the  other,  namely,  the  internal  administration,  including  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  the  coercion  of  the  people,  and  the  distribution  of  justice,  should, 
without  interference  or  control,  belong  to  himself;  the  English  rulers  had,  not- 
withstanding, observed  the  extraordinary  vices  of  his  government,  with  great 
solicitude,  as  leading  necessarily  to  that  desolation  of  the  country,  with  which 
the  payment  of  the  Company's  subsidy  would  soon  be  incompatible.    On  the 


• 


29th  March,  1794. 
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visit  of  Lord  Comwallis  to  Lucknow,  in  the  first  year  of  his  administration,  Chap.  vn. 
« I  cannot,**  he  said,  "  express  how  much  I  was  concerned,  during  my  short  K*—~>r—/ 
residence  at  the  capital  of  the  Vizir,  and  my  progress  through  his  dominions, 
to  be  witness  of  the  disordered  state  of  his  finances  and  government,  and  of  the 
desolated  appearance  of  the  country."  *  The  Directors,  with  an  extraordinary 
candour,  declared,  that  the  vices  of  the  native  government  were  not  the  only 
cause  of  this  desolation ;  that  for  a  great  part  of  it  the  vices  of  their  own  admi- 
nistration were  justly  accountable.  "  Under  a  system,"  they  say,  *  defective  in 
almost  every  part  of  it,  and  £he  abuses  which  arose  out  of  that  system,  the 
present  unfortunate  state  of  the  country  may,  in  our  opinion,  be  fairly  attributed 
to  a  combination  of  causes.  Among  these  is  a  claim,  which  is  now  very  wisely 
relinquished,  of  right  of  pre-emptions,  and  of  exemptions  from  duties,  in  the 
province  of  Oude ;  made,  and  exercised,  by  contractors  employed  in  providing 
the  investment ;  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  has  essentially 
contributed  to  its  ruin.  The  immense  drain  of  specie  from  that  country  of  late 
years,  amounting,  from  February  1794,  to  September  1783,  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  two  crores  and  thirty-nine  lacs  of  rupees,  exclusive  of  what  may  have 
been  sent  down  to  Calcutta  to  answer  the  bills  drawn  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops,  and  on  private  account,  stands  foremost,  in  our  opinion,  among  the 
causes  that  have  operated  so  much  to  its  prejudice."  f  Though  the  Directors 
saw  but  imperfectly  the  mode  in  which  connexion  with  their  government  had 
been  ruinous  to  Oude,  they  had  the  merit  of  tracing,  in  a  general  way,  the 
relation  betweeji  cause  and  effect.  \ 

In  the  year  1792  died  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  the  minister.  •  As  the  Nabob  was  a 
cipher  in  the  hands  of  his  minister,  and  the  minister  was  a  mere  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  Company,  this  was  an  event  which  deeply  interested  the 
Company's  government.  The  Nabob  appointed  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Hossein  Reza  Khan,  who  had  enjoyed  the  principal  share  of  his  confidence, 
even  in  the  time  of  the  deceased  minister,  to  execute  provisionally  the  duties  of 
the  vacant  office.    As  this  person,  however,  was  but  little  acquainted  with  the 

•  Letter  from  Lord  Comwallis,  dated,  "  On  the  Ganges,  16th  Nov.  1787 ;"  Papers  relating 
to  India,  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1806,  No.  2.  p.  4.  In  the  same  letter  his 
Lordship  says,  the  Nabob,  "  urged,  as  apologies — that  whilst  he  was  not  certain  of  the  extent 
of  our  demands  upon  him,  he  had  no  real  interest  in  being  economical  in  his  expenses ;  and  that 
while  we  interfered  in  the  internal  management  of  his  affiurs,  his  own  authority,  and  that  of  his 
ministers,  were  despised  by  his  own  subjects.'* 

f  Political  Letter  to  Gov.-Gen.  8th  April,  1789;  printed  papers,  «t  supra*  p.  5.  * 

X  The  mystery  is  explained  in  a  subsequent  page. 
VOL.  III.  ft  D 
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Book  VI.  business  of  revenue,  Raja  Tickait  Roy,  to  whom  that  business  was  confided 
s^mmy^mmJ  under  Hyder  Beg,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  financial  department.  The 
final  election  remained  till  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor-General  should  be 
known ;  who,  satisfied  of  the  inclination  of  both  the  men  to  rely  upon  the 
English  government,  and  not  acquainted  with  any  persons  who  were  better 
qualified,  signified  his  approbation  of  the  choice  of  the  Nabob;  and,  on  condition 
of  their  good  behaviour,  gave  to  the  new  ministers  assurance  4f  his  support 
The  influence  of  the  new  ministers  was  still  less  able,  than  that  of  their  pre* 
decessor,  to  limit  either  the  expenses  of  the  Vizir,  or  the  ruinous  exactions 
upon  the  people,  which  these  expenses,  the  English  subsidy,  and  the  extortions 
of  the  tax-gatherers,  imposed.  In  the  month  of  January,  1793,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  thought  it  necessary  to  write  to  the  Vizir  a  solemn  letter  of  expostulation 
and  advice.  «  On  my  return,"  said  he,  *  from  the  war  in  the  Deccan,  I  had 
the  mortification  to  find,  that,  after  a  period  of  five  years,  the  evils  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  beginning  of  that  time  had  increased ;  that  your  finances  had  fallen 
into  a  worse  state  by  an  enormous  accumulated  debt ;  that  the  same  oppressions 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  rapacious  and  overgrown  aumils  towards  the  ryots ; 
and  that  not  only  the  subjects  and  merchants  of  your  own  dominions,  but  those 
residing  under  the  Company's  protection,  suffered  many  exactions  contrary  to 
the  commercial  treaty,  from  the  custom-house  officers,  from  Zemindars,  aumils, 
and  others.*9 

The  Governor-General  then  prooeeded  to  pen  advices,  which,  though  they 
were  lost  upon  a  sensual  and  profligate  prince,  I  hope  will  not  be  lost  upon  the 
people  of  England.  "  As  in  a  state,"  said  he,  m  the  evils  that  are  practised,  by 
the  lower  class  of  men,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  example  held  out  to  them  by 
their  superiors,  and  to  their  connivance,  or  to  their  weak  government ;  so  am  I 
obliged  to  represent,  that  all  the  oppressions  and  extortions  committed  by  the 
aumils  on  the  peasantry,  take  their  source  in  the  connivance  and  irregularities 
of  the  administration  of  Lucknow." 

His  meaning,  as  he  himself  explains  it,  is,  That  an  expensive  government 
is,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  an  unjust  and  oppressive  government ;  and  that 
expense,  when  it  proceeds  to  a  certain  pitch,  is  the  cause,  not  of  misery  alone, 
but  of  ruin  and  desolation.  "  Though  the  Company's  subsidy,"  said  he,  "  is  at 
present  paid  up  with  regularity,  yet  I  cannot  risk  my  reputation,  nor  neglect 
my  duty,  by  remaining  a  silent  spectator  of  evils  which  will,  in  the  end,  and 
perhaps  that  end  is  not  very  remote,  render  abortive  even  your  Excellency's 
earnest  desire  that  the  subsidy  should  be  punctually  paid.    Thus,  I  recommend 
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economy  in  your  own  household  disbursements)  as  the  first  measure,  whence  all  Chap.  vh. 
other  corrections  are  to  take  place,— I  do  not  neglect  the  dignity  of  your  station:  V*^J£T""' 
nor  am  I  actuated  by  views  for  the  Company's  subsidy  only.  Your  dignity  does 
not  flow  from  a  splendid  retinue ;  and  unnecessary  establishment  of  household 
servants,  elephants,  sumptuous  ceremonies,  and  other  circumstances  of  similar 
nature :  But  from  a  just  and  wise  administration  of  your  government  and 
finances."* 

Just  before  the  departure  of  Lord  Cornwallis,'  the  new  ministers  repaired  to 
Calcutta;  in  order  more  fully  to  explain  the  deplorable  state  in  which  the 
government  and  population  of  the  country  ware  placed,  and  to  pray  for  counsel 
and  support  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  prodigal  government  and  an  impo* 
verished  people.  The  Governor-General,  before  leaving  India,  addressed  to  the 
Vizir  another  letter,  of  great  length,  from  Madras.  In  this  he  repeats,  thai 
the  effects  of  an  expensive  government  are  two,  First,  the  oppression  and  misery 
of  the  people ;  and  secondly,  the  fall  of  the  government  itself.  a  It  is  well- 
known,"  says  he,  «  not  only  throughout  Hindustan,  but  to  all  Europe,  that  the 
revenues  of  your  Excellency's  dominions  are  diminished  beyond  all  conjecture.^ 
Does  not  this  consideration  alarm  your  Excellency  ?— Can  any  thing  but  ruin 
result  from  such  circumstances  ? — Are  not  these  facts  a  decisive  proof  of  tyranny, 
extortion,  and  mismanagement,  in  the  aumils? — And,  what  must  be  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ryots  who  are  placed  under  such  people?— But  your  Excellency 
knows,  that  the  prayers  of  the  oppressed  are  attended  to  by  the  Almighty ;  and 
often  call  down  his  vengeance  upon  their  oppressors.~~History  confirms  the 
observation,  by  exhibiting  innumerable  examples  of  monarchies  overturned,  and 
families  elfoced  from  the  earth,  by  a  violation  of  justice  in  the  sovereign,  or 
neglect  in  him  to  enforce  its  laws.* 

He  contirfiwa;  «  The  evils  flowing  from  this  source  would  have  been  lees  felt, 
it  in  proportion  as  the  revenues  declined,  a  diminution  of  expenses  had  taken 
place.  But  profusion,  in  fact,  was  the  cause  of  the  first  evil :  and  the  con* 
tinuanoe  of  it  increased  its  magnitude." 

He  adds,  "  AH  the  world  concurs  in  encomiums  upon  the  dignity  and 
sptendow  which  adorned  the  court  of  your  illustrious  father ;  but  his  splendour 
did  not  arise  from  the  gaudiness  of  equipage,  from  frivolous  dissipation,  or  from 
profuse  expenditure.    He  well  knew,  that  the  best  ornament  of  sovereignty  is 

,     *  Letter  from  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  Vizir,  dated  29th  Jan.  1799;     rinted  papers,  ut  supra, 
p.  11-1& 
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Book  VI.  justice :  that  due  economy  is  the  source  of  order  and  dignity :  that  the  true 
~^7~^  splendour  of  a  court  is  derived  from  equity  and  wisdom. " 

"  If,"  says  he,  "  the  information  which  I  have  received  of  the  state  of  the 
country  be  true,  the  disorders  exceed  all  bounds,  and  all  description.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  revenues  are  collected,  without  system,  by  force  of 
arms ;  that  the  aumils  (revenue  agents)  are  left  to  plunder  uncontrolled ;  and 
the  ryots  have  no  security  from  oppression,  nor  means  of  redress  for  injustice 
exercised  upon  them."  * 

In  May,  1794,  Sir  John  Shore,  in  his  letter  to  the  Resident  at  Lucknow,  said ; 
"  It  has  long  been  my  anxious  wish,  no  less  than  that  of  my  predecessor,  the 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  to  prevail  upon  the  Nabob  Vizir  to  arrange  the  internal 
administration  of  his  country,  and  establish  it  upon  principles  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  his  subjects  and  the  permanency  of  his  own  authority.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  observe,  without  regret,  that  his  Excellency  does  not  appear  to 
have  adopted  any  measures  for  this  purpose,  in  consequence  of  the  letter  address- 
ed to  him  by  Marquis  Cornwallis  from  Madras,  and  which  I  delivered  to  his 
ministers  in  Calcutta,  with  the  most  serious  recommendation  to  them  to  use 
their  utmost  exertions  in  giving  effect  to  the  advice  and  representations  of  his 
Lordship."  f 
Death  of  Fy-  Fyzoollah  Khan,  the  Rohilla  chief,  to  whom  the  district  of  Rampore  had  been 
100  '  preserved,  at  the  time  when  the  rest  of  his  nation  were  exterminated  from  the 

country  to  which  they  had  given  their  name,  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1794, 
leaving  the  country  over  which  he  had  ruled,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and 
prosperity.  The  succession  went  to  Mahomed  Ali,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  duly 
confirmed  by  the  Vizir,  and  acknowledged  by  the  principal  Rohilla  chiefs.  His 
younger  brother,  Gholaum  Mahomed,  an  ambitious  man,  contrived  in  a  little 
time  to  get  him  into  his  power ;  when  he  put  him  to  death ;  and  sent  a  large 
present  to  the  Vizir,  with  a  promise  of  augmented  tribute,  if  he  were  confirmed 
in  the  government  of  Rampore.  Though  the  murdered  Prince  left  a  son,  in  a 
state  of  nonage,  the  Vizir  was  by  no  means  disinclined  to  the  proposition  of 
Gholaum  Mahomed.  It  was,  however,  a  proceeding  of  too  much  importance  to 
be  concluded  without  the  permission  of  the  British  government ;  and  that  was 
refused.  The  British  troops,  under  Sir  Robert  Abercromby,  joined  by  such 
forces  as  the  Vizir  could  afford,  were  ordered  to  march  against  the  usurper,  and 
treat  him  as  a  rebel.     It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Governor-General,  to  wrest  the 

•  Printed  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  16, 17, 19.  t  IW.  p.  1*» 
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country  entirely  from  the  family  of  Fyzoollah  Khan,  notwithstanding  the  rights  Chap.  VII. 
of  the  son  of  Mahomed  Ali,  guaranteed  by  the  British  government  ;*  and  not-  V— TXT"" J 
withstanding  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  country,  happy  under  the  frugal 
government  of  the  Rohilla  chief,  menaced  with  misery  and  ruin  under  the  ex- 
actions of  the  Vizir,  to  which,  with  a  Ml  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  the 
British  ruler  was  about  to  condemn  them.  The  rapidity  of  Sir  Robert  Aber- 
cromby  anticipated  the  arrival  of  the  instructions  which  were  forwarded  to  this 
effect  A  battle  was  fought  at  Bittawrah ;  in  which,  after  making  a  partial  im- 
pression upon  the  British  line,  the  Rohillas  were  defeated.  Negotiation  followed, 
and  an  arrangement  was  made.  The  treasures  of  the  late  prince,  Fyzoollah 
Khan,  were  given  up  to  the  Vizir.  And  a  jaghire,  of  ten  lacs  of  revenue,  under 
the  express  guarantee  of  the  English  government,  was  granted  to  Asoph  Jah, 
the  son  of  Mahomed  Ali.f 

The  retrograde  movement  was  uninterrupted  in  the  Nabob's  affairs.  "  The 
exigencies  of  his  government,'9  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Directors,  "were  sup- 
plied by  loans,  on  terms  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  sums  demanded,  and  the 
discharge  of  one  debt  was  effected,  not  from  the  revenue,  but  by  contracting 
another  of  an  increasing  interest."  The  ministers  Hussein  Reza  Khan,  and 
Rajah  Tickait  Roy,  had  become  odious  to  him,  by  opposing  obstructions  to  his 
will :  and  he  accused  them  of  the  embarrassments  which  had  grown  upon  him 
during  their  administration.  His  desire  was  to  make  Rajah  Jao  Loll  his  minis- 
ter ;  who  had  been  one  of  his  intimates  for  several  years,  and  professed  absolute 
subserviency.  The  aversion  of  the  English  government  to  this  minion  was  not 
unknown.  The  Nabob  therefore  was  advised,  to  assume  the  appearance  of  act- 
ing as  his  own  minister ;  while  the  business  and  power,  in  reality,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Jao  Loll. 

The  English  troops,  employed  in  the  country  of  the  Vizir,  were  always  on  Additional 
the  increase.     Instead  of  the  single  brigade,  which  Hastings  had  pronounced  ^^nth^ 
sufficient,  even  the  two  brigades,  for  which  Lord  Cornwallis  had  made  provision,  q  *^°b  of 
in  the  subsidy  of  fifty  lacs,  were  now  exceeded.     In  their  dispatch  of  the  22d  of 
April,  1796,  the  Directors  commanded  the  two  regiments  of  native  cavalry, 
serving  under  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  to  be  augmented  to  four ;   and,  "  in 
order  to  relieve  the  Company  from  a  considerable  part  of  the  expense,  they 
directed  that  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the  Vizir  to  disband 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  India,  p.  195. 
f  Collection  of  Treaties  and  Engagements,  with  the  Native  Princes  and  States  of  Asia,  Ac. 
printed  for  the  East  India  Company  in  1812,  p.  150 — 161 
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Book  VI.  his  own  useless  cavalry,  and  to  apply  a  part  of  the  sums  expended  in  their  sup- 
V"~^T",~/  port  to  defraying  a  part  of  the  charges  which  the  Company  incurred  by  the  pro- 
posed  augmentation/5*    With  this  proposition,  the  Vizir,  at  first,  would  by  no 
means  comply.     And  in  March,  1797,  the  Governor-General  paid  a  visit  to 
Lucknow,  for  the  "  two  avowed  objects,"  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  of  in- 
ducing the  Vizir  to  establish  a  reform  in  his  administration,  and  to  pay  part  of 
the  new  cavalry  establishment,  which  he  had  already  peremptorily  refused."  f 
The  influence  of  the  British  ruler  was  not  entirely  without  success ;  an  agree- 
ment was  obtained  from  the  wretched  Vizir  to  add  to  his  former  subsidy  the  ex- 
pense of  one  European  and  one  native  regiment  of  English  cavalry,  provided 
the  annual  amount  should  not  exceed  five  and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees ;  and  Tuf* 
feizel  Hussein  Khan,  a  man  in  whose  probity  and  talents  the  Governor-General 
placed  great  reliance,  was  appointed  minister. 
Death  of  the      Only  a  few  months  elapsed,  when,  after  a  short  illness,  the  Vizir  expired 
Oode  \  and     The  eldest  of  his  brothers  was  Saadut  All,  who,  in  fear  of  intrigues,  had  been 
JJ^^iooof  compelled  to  reside  on  a  pension  at  Benares.     To  the  succession  of  Mirza  Ali» 
the  eldest  son  of  Asoph  ul  Dowlah,  Saadut  AH  offered  objections,  asserting  that 
neither  he,  nor  any  other  of  the  reputed  children  of  the  late  Vizir,  was  really 
fafe  offspring :  And  urged  his  own  pretensions  to  the  vacant  throne.     The  arbiter 
m  ttiis  great  dispute  was  the  Governor-General.    The  acknowledgement  of  the 
late  Vizir,  who  had  treated  Mirza  Ali  as  his  son  and  successor ;  the  undoubted 
principle  of  the  Modem  law,  which  renders  that  acknowledgement  a  valid  title ; 
the  acquiescence  of  die  Begums,  the  wife  and  mother  of  Asoph  ul  Dowlah ;  the 
concurrence  of  the  capital ;  and  the  danger  of  admitting  reports  on  the  filiation 
of  princes  to  decide  the  question  of  their  succession,  swayed  the  mind  of  the 
Governor-General ;  and  Mirza  Ali,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Vizir  Ali, 
was  placed  on  the  musnud,  and  recognized  by  the  English  government  as  Nabob 
of  Oude. 
The  young         The  young  sovereign  had  not  long  enjoyed  his  power  and  dignity,  when  com* 
seated  as  uot  plaints  were  received  by  the  Governor-General*  both  respecting  his  title,  and  re- 
Awph  ui°f     'Peering  hi*  conduct-   The  situation  of  affairs  appeared  to  require  the  presence  of 
Dowlah,        foe  English  rider ;  and  he  began  his  journey  to  Lucknow,    Upon  his  arrival,  he 
found  a  scene  of  intrigue  of  extraordinary  activity,  and  extraordinary  complica- 
tion.   The  elder  Begum,  having  interfered  with  the  conduct  of  the  Nabob,  had 
been  urged  to  return  to  Fyzahad ;  and  animosity  succeeded  to  friendship.  Almas 

*  Printed  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  28.  +  Ibid.  %  Ibid.  p.  SO,  SI. 
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Ali  Khan,  who  had  been  an  object  of  distrust  to  the  British  government  for  Chap*  VII. 
many  years,  and  fQrced  to  keep  aloof  from  public  affairs,  had  so  successfully  ^£7""' 
employed  his  leisure,  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  renter,  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  country  was  now  placed  in  his  hands ;  and  he  was  the  most  powerful 
individual  in  the  state*  Upon  her  quarrel  with  the  Nabob,  the  Begum  had  re- 
signed herself  to  the  counsels  of  this  man ;  who  advised  an  apparent  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Nabob."  On  my  arrival  at  Lucknow,"  says  the  Governor-General, 
"  the  confederacy  between  the  Nabob  and  Begum  appeared  indissoluble,  and  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  minister  that  they  could  not  be  disunited.  The  principal 
adviser  of  the  Begum  was  Almas,  either  directly,  cor  through  (her  principal 
eunuch)  Jewahur  Ali  Khan.  And  Hossein  Keza  Khan,  and  Tickait  Roy,  ranged 
under  their  banners*  With  the  Nabob,  his  father-in-law  Sherf  Ali  Khan  was 
supposed  to  have  the  most  influence.— The  object  of  all  parties  was  to  oppose  the 
English  influence." 

Presently  the  views  of  the  actors  began  to  disclose  themselves.  And  a  malady 
which  attacked  the  Nabob,  the  measles,  or  small-pox,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Governor-General,  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  intrigue.—"  I  con* 
fas,"  says  the  Governor-General,  "  without  reserve,  that  I  never  was  involved 
in  a  scene  of  more  perplexity  and  profligacy.9 

"  On  the  29th  of  December,"  (I  still  use  the  language  of  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral's report,)  "  Almas,  who  has  most  sedulously  studied  appearances,  waited  on 
the  minister,  and  entered  into  conferences  with  him  which  lasted  several  days. 
He  began  with  strong  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  Vizir  Ali,  whom  he  desig- 
nated by  a  most  opprobrious  term.  He  spoke  of  him  as  spurious  and  profligate ; 
as  a  man  who  would  ruin  the  country  by  his  vices  and  profusion.  He  mentioned 
the  earnest  wish  of  the  Begum  and  himself,  that  he  should  be  deposed,  and 
some  one  of  the  sons  of  Suja  ud  Dowlah  be  placed  on  the  musnud,  excluding 
all  the  sons  of  Asoph  ul  Dowlah,  as  spurious."  The  same  representations  were 
successively  repeated  to  the  Governor-General,  and  to  the  Governor-General  in 
company  with  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Mirza  Jungly,  a  brother  of  the  late 
Nabob,  younger  than  Saadut  Ali,  was  the  person  whom  the  Begum  and  Almas 
combined  in  recommending.  And  «  a  large  pecuniary  sacrifice,"  says  the  Go- 
vernor-General, "  was  promised,  as  a  compensation  for  my  acquiescence."-— 
"  Almas,"  he  continues,  "  acts  in  the  name  of  the  Begum ;  and  while  he  pre* 
tends  to  disavow,  on  her  part,  all  wish  to  interfere  in  the  administration,  his 
propositions  to  me  were  directly  calculated  to  place  it  in  her  power." 

Great  industry  and  skill  had  been  employed  in  prepossessing  the  mind  of  the 
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Book  VI.  Governor-General  with  the  most  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  young  Nabob,  as  a 
man  between  whose  character,  and  the  interests  of  the  English,  an  irreconcileaUe 
contrariety  was  placed.  He  was  represented  as  extremely  profuse  in  iiis  expen- 
diture, and  therefore  likely  to  absorb  the  funds  from  which  annual  payments  to 
the  English  might  proceed ;  as  of  a  violent,  ungovernable  will,  and  therefore 
unlikely  to  be  obedient  to  the  English ;  and  finally,  as  altogether  averse  to  the 
English,  and  likely  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  free  himself  from  their 
yoke. 

The  belief  of  these  representations,  communicated  to  the  Governor-General, 
appears  to  have  decided  the  question.  It  prepared  his  mind  for  annexing  weight 
to  any  evidence  which  might  be  preferred  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  man  whom 
he  wished  not  to  reign.  It  was  no  objection  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  Nabobs 
that  he  was  not  the  son  of  the  Begum,  who  had  no  child;  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  female,  menially  employed  in  the  zenana.  He  was  acknowledged  by  Asoph 
ul  Dowlah  as  his  son,  and,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Moslems,  that  was 
enough.  Tehzeen  Ali  Khan,  however,  a  confidential  eunuch  of  the  late  Vizir, 
told  the  following  story ;  That  the  mother  of  Vizir  Ali  had  a  husband  of  her 
own  rank;  was  never  confined  to  the  zenana,  but  quitted  it  daily,  as  is  cus- 
tomary with  menials  of  the  same  description,  and  went  to  her  husband's  house ; 
that  Vizir  Ali  was  not  the  son  of  the  Nabob,  but  purchased  of  his  mother  for 
500  rupees  after  his  birth ;  that  it  was  customary  for  the  Nabob,  having  no  pro- 
geny, to  purchase  women  who  were  pregnant,  and  bring  up  their  children  as  his 
own ;  and  that  this  was  the  origin  of  all  the  children  who  were  now  regarded  as 
the  offspring  of  Asoph  ul  Dowlah.* 

In  this  relation,  the  only  point  of  real  importance  was,  whether  Asoph  ul 
Dowlah  was,  or  thought  that  he  was,  the  father  of  the  child  produced  by  the 
mother  of  Vizir  Ali.  Tehzeen  Ali  Khan  said,  that  he  was  not,  and  did  not 
know  of  her  pregnancy  till  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  And  upon  this  story^ 
told  privately  to  the  Governor-General  by  Tehzeen,  who  complained  of  having 
been  treated  with  injustice  by  the  Nabob,  and  who  might  have  been  suborned 
by  his  enemies ;  told  without  confrontation  with  the  public,  without  confronta- 
tion with  the  Nabob,  without  cross  examination,  without  counter  evidence, 
without  hearing  any  thing  the  party  affected  might  have  to  adduce  in  his  behalf, 
without  pushing  the  inquiry  by  examination  of  other  persons  to  whom  the  secrets 

*  Minute  of  Sir  John  Shore,  detailing  the  measures  which  led  to  the  deposition  of  Vizir  Ali»  &Q. 
printed  papers,  ut  supra,  No.  1,  p.  1. 
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of  the  zenana  might  be  known,  and  corroborated  only  by  what  he  was  told  was  Chap.  VII. 
the  public  opinion,  did  the  Governor-General  declare,  that  a  man  whom  he  had  v— T^T*^ 
acknowledged  as  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the 
apparent  concurrence  of  all  ranks,  except  the  single  voice  of  Saadut  Ali,  was  not 
the  son  of  the  late  Vizir,  and  ought  to  be  displaced  from  the  throne. 

It  is  impossible,  to  read  the  account  of  this  transaction,  drawn  up  by  the  Gover- 
nor-General, and  not  to  be  impressed  with  a  corfViction  of  his  sincerity,  and  his 
desire  to  do  justice.  But  it  is  easy  also  to  perceive  how  much  his  understanding 
was  bewildered ;  and  impossible  not  to  confess  that  he  decided  against  the  unfor- 
tunate Nabob  the  great  question  of  a  kingdom,  upon  evidence  upon  which  a  court 
of  English  law  would  not  have  decided  against  him  a  question  of  a  few  pounds.* 

When  the  resolution  of  deposing  Vizir  Ali  was  taken,  the  choice  of  a  successor  On  this  aiie- 
was  easily  made.     Saadut  Ali  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Suja  ul  Dowlah ;  fob°depbsed ; 
and  would  not,  as  Mirza  Jungly,  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Begum  and  Aif  pUc^don 
Almas.    When  the  treaty  proposed  by  the  Governor-General  was  communicated the  *«»•. 
to  Saadut  Ali,  it  was  not  the  time  to  dispute  about  terms.     He  gave  his  consent 
to  every  particular.     He  then  proceeded  to  Cawnpore;   from  which  he  was 
escorted  by  a  large  body  of  European  troops  to  Lucknow.     The  military  force  of 
the  country  was  almost  wholly  English.     The  Nabob  was,  therefore,  completely 
helpless ;  and  Saadut  Ali  was  proclaimed,  without  opposition,  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1798. 

The  terms,  to  which  he  had  at  first  assented,  were  somewhat  modified  after  he 
came  to  the  throne.  It  was  finally  established,  that  the  annual  subsidy  should 
be  raised  to  seventy  s&  lacs  of  rupees,  and  that  the  fort  of  Allahabad  should  be 
made  over  to  the  English.  It  was  also  arranged,  that  the  regular  amount  of  the 
English  forces  stationed  iri  Oude  should  be  10,000  men,  including  all  descriptions; 
that,  if  at  any  time  the  amount  should  exceed  13,000  men,  the  expense  of  all  the 
troops  above  that  number  should  be  defrayed  by  the  Nabob ;  if  it  should  fall 
below  8000,  a  proportional  deduction  should  be  made.    The  Nabob  further 

*  The  tale  of  Tehzeen,  said  the  Governor-General  concorded  with  public  opinion.  But  what 
knew  the  Governor-General  about  the  public  opinion  of  Oude,  except  what  he  was  told?  And 
what  was  he  told  except  by  a  few  individuals  who  surrounded  him ;  and  who  concurred,  for  their 
own  purposes,  in  wishing  Vizir  Ali  to  be  deposed  ?  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  (he  tale  of 
Tehzeen  is,  that  it  is  not  in  itself  incredible,  or,  perhaps  improbable.  But  that  was  not  the  ques* 
don.  The  only  question  was,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  evidence  to  establish  the  allegations. 
Undoubtedly  his  private  conversation  with  the  Governor-General,  aided  by  what  a  few  individuals 
told  the  Governor-General  about  public  opinion— was  not  evidence  sufficient  to  vest  allegations 
with  the  character  of  facts. 

TOL.  III.  3  £ 
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Book  VI,  agreed,  to  pay  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  to  the  English,  as  compensation  money,  for 
^T^oT""^  the  expense  of  placing  him  on  the  musnud ;  and  without  their  consent,  to  hold 
no  communication  with  any  foreign  state,  to  employ  no  Europeans  in  his  service; 
and  not  to  permit  any  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  Finally,  he  agreed  to  allow  a 
lac  and  a  half  of  rupees  as  an  annual  pension  to  the  deposed  Vizir  Ali,  who  was 
removed  to  Benares ;  and  to  afford  a  suitable  maintenance  to  the  rest  of  the 
reputed  children  of  his  brother,  \he  deceased  Nabob.* 

The  transaction  had  one  attractive  feature ;  that  of  gain  to  the  Company : 
And  it  received  the  most  cordial  approbation  of  the  powers,  ministerial,  and  direc- 
torial, at  home.  The  political  letter  to  Bengal,  dated  15th  May,  1799,  after  a 
fall  commentary  upon  the  proceedings,  thus  declares :  "  Having  taken  this 
general  view  of  the  subject,  with  a  minute  attention,  however,  to  all  the  papers 
and  proceedings,  we  are,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  late 
Governor-General,  Lord  Teignmouth,  in  a  most  arduous  situation,  and  under 
circumstances  of  much  delicacy  and  embarrassment,  conducted  himself  with  great 
temper,  impartiality,  ability,  and  firmness ;  and  that  he  finished  a  long  course  of 
faithful  services,  by  planning  and  carrying  into  execution  an  arrangement,  which 
not  only  redounds  highly  to  his  own  honour,  but  which  will  also  operate  to  the 
reciprocal  advantage  of  the  Company,  and  the  Nabob  Vizir."  f 
mSS.?  On  the  1st  of  August,  1792,  Sir  Charles  Oakely  succeeded  General  Medows, 

as  Governor  of  Fort  St  George,  and  President  of  the  Council  at  Madras.  Sir 
Charles  remained  in  the  government  till  the  7th  of  September,  1794,  when  Lord 
Hobart  was  'placed  at  the  head  of  the  Carnatic  Presidency.  On  the  18th  of 
October,  1700,  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  the  Nabob  Mahomed  AE, 
Walau  Jaw  i  tod  was  succeeded  by  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  his  elder  son.  From  the 
date  of  the  Maty,  framed  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1792,  the  payments  of  the 
Nabob,  being  In  years  of  peace,  had,  through  the  agency  of  the  money-lenders, 
been  regulars  '  But  the  country,  made  over  to  the  cruel  exactions  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  men,  had  rapidly  declined.  The  continued  operation  of  the  same  caused 
threatened  to  extinguish  the  resources  of  the  government;  and,  though  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  affairs,  during  the  life  of 
Mahomed  Ali,  the  succession  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah  appeared  to  Lord  Hobart  to 
present  a  favourable  opportunity  for  introducing  those  reforms  of  which  the  neces-; 
sity  had  become  so  urgent. 

i  *  Printed  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  19—22.— Collection  of  Treaties,  ut  supra,  p.  177. 

t  Printed  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  31 . 
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On  the  84th  of  the  same  month,  in  which  the  Nabob  died,  the  President  Chap.  VII. 
deemed  it  expedient  to  place  on  record,  by  a  Minute  in  Council,  a  description  of  <~~%rmmm' 
the  ruinous  course  in  which  affairs  had  proceeded,  under  the  arrangement  of  1792.  Effects  of  the 
The  source  of  the  evil  was  laid  in  *  the  usurious  loans,  which,"  says  he,  u  it  has  ^^withthe 
long  been  the  practice,  principally  among  the  European  gentlemen  of  the  Presi-  qJS^uu7  b 
dency,  to  make  to  the  Durbar  for  mortgages  upon  the  different  provinces  of  the  ww- 
Carnatic."    Some  of  the  principal  houses  of  busifiess  at  Madras,  said  the  Gover- 
nor, or  even  some  of  the  Company's  servants,  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Nabob  for  the  payment  of  the  sums  which  may  have  become  due  to  the  Com- 
pany's treasury.     They  receive  a  mortgage  upon  a  portion  of  the  territory.    To 
render  this  availing,  they  stipulate  for  the  appointment  of  the  manager  of  the 
territory.     It  is  also  requisite  to  establish  an  understanding  with  the  military 
commanding  officer  of  the  district.     And,  then,  the  chain  of  power  is  complete; 
Then,  the  unhappy  ryots  are  delivered  over  to  the  uncontrolled  operations  of  men 
who  have  an  interest  in  nothing  but  exacting  the  greatest  sums  in  the  shortest 
time,  of  men  "  hardened  by  practice,  and  with  consciences  lulled  to  rest  by  the 
delusive  opiate  of  interest  upon  interest."  * 

It  is  not  in  the  way  of  direct  exaction  alone,  that  the  mischief  was  accom* 
plished  Another  "  endeavour,"  said  the  President,  "  of  those  engaged  in  a 
concern  of  this  nature  is,  to  enhance  the  price  of  grain  by  artificial  means,  lest 
the  ordinary  price  of  that  article,  the  sole  subsistence  of  the  nativeUshauld  fail  ia 
answer  the  large  advance  of  money,  and  the  exorbitant  advantage  (expected  upon 
it,  by  the  soukars,"  or  subordinate  money  lenders,  to  whose  ruinous  assistance  the 
ryots  are  compelled  to  have  recourse.  "  The  means  of  effecting  this  purpose,9 
continues  the  magistrate,  "  is  easy ;  for  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  ijots 
compels  them  to  dispose  of  their  grain  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  thair  possession, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  urgent  demands  upon  them  which  1  have  already  described! 
the  purchasers  of  this  grain  monopolize  it,  until  the  demand  advances  the  price* 
If,  towards  the  expiration  of  the  season,  any  part  of  the  grain  should  yet  remain 
pn  hand,  the  expedient  is,  to  divide  the  whole  quantity,  in  whatever  condition  it 
may  be,  among  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  people  are  compelled  (iii  general  the 
manufacturers)  to  take  it  at  a  valuation  considerably  above  the  market  price." 

Such  was  the  general  course  of  oppression.  The  modes  were  infinite.  "  The 
subject "  says  the  indignant  Governor,  *  is  exhaustless."  f  ; 

•  Papers  relating  to  the  Affiurs  of  the  Carnatic,  No.  2 ;  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1808. 
t  "  I  should  hesitate,"  he  says,  "  to  advance,  if  I  was  not  supported  by  the  authority  of  public; 
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Book  VI.  "  After  this  exposition,  no  comment,"  he  cries,  "  can  be  required,  to  show  that 
^^7*"^  this  species  of  government,  if  it  deserves  the  name  of  government,  contains  the 
most  grievous  oppression  of  the  people,  the  certain  impoverishment  of  the  country, 
and,  consequently,  the  inevitable  decay  of  revenue." 
The  English  A  fact  is  here  very  forcibly  urged  upon  our  attention,  of  which  it  is  important 
by  protecting  to  find  the  true  explanation.  Under  their  dependance  upon  the  English  govern- 
den ^woree!  ment»  **  has  been  seen,  that  the  people  of  Oude  and  Carnatic,  two  of  the  noblest 
portions  of  India,  were,  by  misgovernment,  plunged  into  a  state  of  wretchedness 
with  which  no  other  part  of  India,  hardly  any  other  part  of  the  earth,  had  any 
thing  to  compare.  In  what  manner  did  the  dependance  of  the  native  states  upon 
the  English  tend  to  produce  these  horrid  effects  ?  The  difficulty  of  the  answer  is 
not  very  great.  The  oppressions  of  the  native  governments  were  limited  by  their 
weakness.  When  they  received  the  use  of  English  strength,  their  oppressions 
were  limited  by  nothing,  but  the  physical  powers  of  the  people  to  exist  under 
oppression.  So  ill  has  the  science  of  government  been  hitherto  understood,  that 
under  all  the  governments  which  ever  yet  existed,  except,  perhaps,  one  or  two, 
there  is  no  regular  and  effective  restraint  upon  bad  government,  except  from  the 
dread  of  the  insurrection  and  rebellion  of  the  people.  In  the  governments  of 
Asia,  this  produces  no  inconsiderable  effects ;  as  the  frequent  revolutions  and 
changes  of  dynasty  abundantly  demonstrate.  When  misery  had  produced  disaf- 
fection, and  disaffection  had  increased  to  a  certain  height,  there  was  generally 
some  popular  leader  who  offered  himself  to  the  nation  as  an  instrument  of 
revenge,  and  tumbled  the  unworthy  possessor  from  his  throne.  The  progress, 
in  general,  was  rapid,  and  easy.  When  oppression  produced  a  decline  of  revenue^ 
the  evident  instability  of  the  government  deterred  lenders ;  money  became  want- 
ing  to  pay  the  troops ;  the  troops  first  clamoured,  and  then  mutinied ;  the  v6ice 
of  the  nation  joined  that  of  the  army ;  a  revolution  took  place ;  and  commonly, 
for  two  or  three  generations,  the  new  family  governed  comparatively  well. 

record,  that  during  a  late  scarcity  of  grain  in  the  southern  provinces,  the  Manager  had  the  har- 
diness to  write  a  public  complaint,  to  the  Company's  collector,  against  the  Polygars,  for  selling 
grain  to  the  inhabitants.— Nor  was  the  evil  removed,  without  the  interposition  of  this  government, 
who,  by  sending  vessels  loaded  with  grain,  induced  the  monopolizers,  from  regard  to  their  own 
interests,  to  restore  their  usual  supplies  to  the  market."  He  adds ;  "  As  the  means  of  cultivation 
decrease,  the  price  of  grain  is  enhanced ; — and  it  is  a  notorious,  but  inhuman  maxim  of  eastern 
finances,  [Query,  how  much  it  differs  from  the  principle  of  an  English  com  toto]— that  a  time  of 
scarcity  is  more  productive  to  the  Sirkar  than  a  time  of  plenty,  owing  to  the  price  at  which  the 
diminished  quantity  is  sold."  Ibid. 
'  5 
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Among  the  small  sovereignties  of  India,  misgovernment  produced  weakness,  and  Chap.  VII. 
weakness  invited  conquest.  The  misgovernment,  for  example,  of  Carnatic  and  T^T"""' 
Oude,  would  infallibly  have  produced  the  conquest,  of  the  one  by  Tippoo,  and 
of  the  other  by  the  Mahrattas ;  and  as  a  prince  was  commonly  strong,  only 
because  he  governed  well,  to  be  conquered  was  among  the  happiest  results,  which 
subjects  knew.  Till,  indeed,  governments  attain  that  high  pitch  of  excellence,  at 
which  they  really  perform  in  the  best  manner,  and  at  the  cheapest  rate;  the  ser- 
vices of  government  to  the  people,  all  changes  are,  in  general,  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  It  is  the  stability  of  governments,  which,  before  this  state  of  excellence, 
human  nature  has  to  dread.  Now  it  is  evident  that  when  the  uncontrolable 
force  of  a  British  army  is  lent  to  an  Indian  prince,  his  subjects  are  immediately 
placed  without  the  pale  of  hope.  The  Prince  is  completely  set  above  the  only 
fears,  which,  in  his  situation,  could  operate  as  a  restraint  upon  his  disposition  to 
oppress ;  that  of  insurrection,  and  that  of  conquest.  /The  source  of  almost  all 
oppression,  in  Asiatic  and  European  governments  alike,  is  the  rage  of  extorting 
more  and  more'  of  their  earnings  from  the  people.  This  passion,  instead  of  being 
abated  by  connexion  with  the  English,  is  prodigiously  inflamed ;  when  the  tribu- 
tary prince  is  carried  to  all  the  excesses  of  taxation,  not  only  by  his  own  rapacity, 
but  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  enormous  demands  of  his  European  masters ; 
and  when  his  soldiers,  as  well  as  people,  are  kept  in  abject  and  hopeless  subjec- 
tion, by  the  terror  of  European  arms. 

The  progress  of  this  oppression  produced  in  the  English  any  determinate  The  English 
resolution  of  reform,  only  when  the  visible  desolation  of  the  country  presented  form,whwth« 
the  prospect  of  a  rapidly  approaching  moment,  at  which  the  English  subsidy  ^"uedireaiSi 
could  no  longer  be  found.     We  have  seen  what  anticipations  of  this  disastrous  *°  dry  UP- 
period  the  English  rulers  had  already  expressed  with  regard  to  Oude.     The 
danger  was  still  more  imminent  in  the  case  of  Carnatic.    "  I  cannot,"  says  Lord 
Hobart,  *  but  look  with  extreme  anxiety  to  the  nature  of  the  security,  provided 
by  the  treaty  of  1792,  for  those  resources  on  which  the  British  interests  on  the 
west  Coromandel  materially  depend.     I  cannot  but  see  that  the  present  system 
of  collecting  the  revenues  of  the  Carnatic  manifestly  invalidates  that  security  ? 
And  that,  whenever  a  failure  may  happen  in  the  payment  of  his  Highness's  kists, 
we  shall  in  vain  have  recourse  to  it  for  the  recovery  of  the  defalcation." 

A  palliative,  if  not  a  remedy,  suggested  itself  in  the  prohibition  of  loans  to  the 
Nabob  by  Europeans ;  because,  "  though  the  dealings  of  Soukars  (native  money 
lenders)  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  were  not  of  recent  establishment^  yet  the 
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Book  VI.  terms  of  loans  had  never  been  carried  to  so  usurious  an  extent  as  since  the 
V""7^C~'  practice  had  been  introduced  among  Europeans." 

This,  however,  the  Governor  declared  to  be  completely  ineffectual.    u  The 
prohibitory  orders  hitherto  published,  have,"  he  says,  "  all  failed  of  their  object : 
Because  the  evasion  of  them  is  easy  to  Europeans,  through  the  agency  of  their 
native  servants ;  and  because  the  enormous  profits  which  arise  from  those  usurious 
loans,  hold  out  an  irresistible  temptation  to  adventurers.     To  prohibit  the  inter* 
course  of  Europeans  at  the  Durbar,  is  ineffectual.    Other  channels  of  communi- 
cation are  open ;  and  the  superintendant  of  an  usurious  loan  at  Palamcotah  con- 
veys his  demands  to  the  ears  of  the  Nabob  with  no  less  certainty  than  he  who 
lives  in  the  precincts  of  Chepauk.     As  long,  therefore,  as  his  Highness  shall  be 
<    so  regardless  of  his  true  interests,  as  to  deliver  up  his  provinces,  and  his  people, 
to  public  depredation,  so  long  will  there  be  found  men,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of 
extravagant  advantages,  will  overleap  the  bounds  of  discretion  and  moral  obli- 
gation." 
Lord  HoWt,       In  these  circumstances,  What  is  to  be  done  ?   "  So  desperate  a  malady,"  said 
wished  to     '  the  President,  "  requires  a  remedy  that  shall  reach  its  source.     And  I  have  no 
Co^pwi^  the  h^tation  in  stating  my  opinion,  that  there  is  no  mode  of  eradicating  the  disease, 
entire  manage- but  by  removing  the  original  cause;  and  placing  those  districts,  which  are 
districts  piedg-  pledged  for  the  security  of  his  kists,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  Highnesses  manage- 
panj.  ment ; "  in  other  words,  assuming  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  the  whole 

of  the  internal  government.  And  even  this  was  a  partial  remedy ;  for  though 
it  might  alleviate  the  distress  of  those  particular  districts,  it  left  the  remainder  of 
the  country,  to  all  the  deplorable  consequences  of  the  misgovernment  of  the 
Nabob. 

The  Governor  describes,  in  a  style  instructive  for  other  occasions,  the  tissue 
of  interests  by  which  radical  reform  was  opposed.  "  The  disposition,**  says  he, 
"  which  his  Highness  has  already  evinced  to  oppose  such  an  arrangement,  leaves 
me  in  no  doubt  of  the  real  cause.  It  is  not  possible  to  calculate  the  extent  and 
variety  of  interests  which  are  involved  in  this  one  pursuit.  And,  though  they 
are  subdivided  in  every  direction  of  the  Carnatic,  yet  at  the  call  of  danger  they 
all  rally  round  a  common  centre.  The  great  houses  of  business,  who  are  the 
principal  money -lenders  at  the  Durbar,  borrow  from  individuals,  who,  though  not 
absolutely  engaged  in  the  loan  itself,  are  partakers  of  the  speculation  in  a  remote 
degree,  and  feel,  with  no  less  sensibility  than  their  principals,  the  approach  of 
danger.    Similarity  of  interest  makes  a  common  cause.    And  the  great  body 
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rf  interest  which  is  condensed  upon  this  principle,  is  uniformly  exerted  to  sup-  Chap.  VII. 
port  his  Highness  in  an  inflexible  resistance  Against  a  melioration  of  system,  and  ^^C™^ 
to  oppose  a  reformation  which  I  consider  essential  to  the  national  welfare."* 
This  representation  is  the  more  worthy  of  regard,  as  it  is  applicable,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  every  government  under  the  sun,  in  which  there  is  need  of  reform. 

On  the  day  following  the  date  of  the  Minute  from  which  these  particulars 
have  been  taken,  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  in  which  he  represents,  that,  in  consequence  of 
several  communications  which  he  had  with  Mr.  Dundas,  and  Lord  Cornwallis, 
before  leaving  England,  upon  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  that  state  of  things 
which  was  established  by  the  treaty  of  1792,  he  had  opened  a  negotiation  for 
that  purpose  with  Omdut  ul  Omrah ;  and  that  he  had  not  communicated  his 
intention  to  the  Supreme  Government,  or  waited  for  its  concurrence,  on  account 
of  the  intrigues  of  those  who,  from  personal  interest,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object. 

The  first  of  the  points,  which  the  Governor  endeavoured  to  gain,  was  the 
transfer  of  the  collections,  including  all  the  powers  of  internal  government,  in 
the  districts  pledged  for  the  subsidy.  The  benefits  would  be ;  to  the  Nabob, 
the  saving  of  the  exorbitant  interest  which  the  usurers  received ;  to  the  people, 
deliverance  from  extortion ;  to  the  Company,  security  against  the  desolation  of 
the  country.  The  second  point  regarded  the  Southern  Polygars.  The  right  of 
collecting  the  tribute  from  the  country  of  the  Polygars  had  been  yielded  to  the 
Company  by  the  treaty  of  1792,  but  the  nominal  right  of  sovereignty  reserved 
to  the  Nabob.  This  proved  a  source  of  obstruction  to  the  right  ordering  of  the v 
country ;  and  the  Governor  was  desirous  of  seeing  it  resigned.  In  the  third 
place  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  cession  of  the  forts  in  Carnatic,  which, 
according  to  an  expression  in  the  treaty  of  Cornwallis,  were  to  be  garrisoned  by 
the  troops  of  the  Company. 

To  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Nabob,  Lord  Hobart  offered  to  relinquish  certain 
claims,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  lacs  of  pagodas,  or  more.  The  influence  of  those 
who  had  opposite  interests  prevailed.  "  It  has  been  with  the  deepest  regret,'* 
said  the  Governor,  "  that  I  have  found  the  Nabob  unmoved  by  my  entreaties 
and  remonstrances  upon  this  subject :  Not  that  he  has  been  insensible  to  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  what  I  have  proposed ;  but,  as  he  has  candidly  con- 
fessed at  several  interviews  with  me,  that  he  has  not  the  resolution  to  comply : 

*  See  the  Minute  of  Lord  Hobart,  printed  papers,  ut  supra,  p.  99—104. 
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Book  VI.   informing  me,  that  his  native  ministers,  and  European  advisers,  so  perplexed, 
^ZC    '  plagued,  and  intimidated  him,  that  he  fcould  not  venture  upon  the  measure, 
notwithstanding  his  conviction  that  he  ought  to  do  so."  * 

The  Members  of  the  Supreme  Government  carried  their  expectations  even 
further  than  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Madras ;  for  no  sooner  was  the 
decease  of  the  preceding  Nabob  known  than  they  sent  to  that  Governor  their 
instructions,  dated  the  28th  of  October,  1795,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  Omdut  nl  Omrah  to  the  cession  of  all  his  territories. 
Dispute  fee-        Upon  the  failure  of  his  endeavours  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Nabob, 
Hobart,  and    Lord  Hobart  intimated  his  intention,  to  assume  the  district  of  Tinivelly,  for 
BMrdPrcmc    the  liquidation  of;the  debt  termed  the  cavalry  loan ;  and  to  insist  upon  possession 
of  the  Carnatic  forts.     To  this  the  Supreme  Government  objected,  as  an  indirect 
mode  of  compelling  the  Nabob.     They  argued,  that  the  treaty  in  which  that 
loan  was  not  mentioned,  gave  no  right  to  any  assumption  of  territory  for  its* 
liquidation ;   and,   although  the ,  treaty  did  say   absolutely,  and  without  any 
specification  either  of  time  or  circumstances,  that  "  all  the  forts  in  the  Carnatic 
were  to  be  garrisoned  with  the  troops  of  the  Company,"  as  some  case  had  not 
'  occurred  which  was  specified  in  one  of  the  negotiating  letters  of  Lord  Corn- 
W&llis,  the  Supreme  Government  contended  that  even  this  measure  it  was  not 
lawful  to  enforce. 

Lord  Hobart  was  of  opinion,  That  the  Nabob  had  himself  infringed  the  treaty, 
and  thereby  liberated  the  Company  from  its  engagements,  by  granting  assign- 
ments, which  the  treaty  prohibited,  upon  the  districts  mortgaged  for  security  of 
his  annual  payments :  That  self-preservation,  threatened  by  the  rapid  desolation 
of.  the  country,  and  the  loss  of  resources  which  it  implied,  justified  the  Company 
in  such  interference  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  required :  And,  above  all,  that 
the  people  of  the  Carnatic,  to  whom,  beside  the  claims  of  humanity,  it  would  be* 

*  President's  Minute  in  Council,  24th  November,  1795;  printed  papers,  ut  supra,  p.  104*. 
Lord  Hobart  felt  what  reformers  are  sure  to  experience,  wherever  the  interests  opposed  to  reform 
continue  to  exist :  "  I  am  aware,"  said  he,  "  of  the  numerous  enemies  who  will  start  up  against 
me,  for  the  part  I  have  taken.  But  I  have  a  shield  in  the  consciousness  of  an  honest  execution 
of  my  duty,  which  blunts  their  arrows,  and  which  will  ultimately  render  all  their  efforts  impotent 
and  unavailable.— I  have  forborne  to  bring  forward  the  names  of  individuals,  not  because  I  am: 
not  able  to  do  so,  but  because  the  subject  is  above  personal  considerations* — Let  those  who  have 
amassed  wealth,  by  such  means,  enjoy  it  as  well  as  they  can.  Let  it  be  my  pride  to  have  paid  this 
tribute  to  suffering  humanity,  by  deterring  others  from  the  commission  of  similar  enormities/'  Ibid. 
The  enemies  of  reform  in  India,  and  the  enemies  of  reform  in  England,  are  of  one  and  the  i 
taste. 
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infamous  to  suppose,  that  the  Company  had  not,  by  sharing  the  fruits  of  their  Chap.  VII. 


labour,  contracted  sacred  obligations*  migli*  ™+  +^  i><>  o^*-^— a,  ^ ,  „ 

any  obligations  to  any  one  man,  which  it  was  possible  to  contract. 

On  this  subject,  the  Supreme  Government  declared,  "  That  their  principles 
were  fairly  at  issue  with  those  of  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,"  and 
appealed  to  the  authorities  at  home.  That  jealousy,  which  was  so  apt  to  arise' 
between  the  heads  of  the  two  Presidencies,  especially  when  the  head  of  the 
Supreme  was  inferior  in  rank  to  the  head  of  the  subordinate  government, 
appears  on  this  occasion  to  have  embittered  the  opposition  of  the  Governor^ 
General.  In  the  address  from  the  Supreme  Government  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  commenting  upon  the  arguments  of  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George, 
it  is  said ;  "  On  the  language  of  declamation  or  intemperance  we  shall' never  0 

animadvert,  unless  it  becomes  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Government ;  leaving  it,  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  the  obser. 
vation  and  notice  of  your  Honourable  Court."  On  this  expression  Lord  Hobart 
remarked ;  u  If  I  am  not  to  defend  my  conduct,  when  attacked — attacked  in 
terms,  not  indeed  of  intemperance  and  declamation,  but  of  cool,  deliberate. cen- 
sure and  severity,  impeaching  my  character,  as  a  public  servant,  in  a  manner 
not  possible  to  be  misunderstood,  I  am  placed  in  a  situation  wholly  incompatible 
with  a  due  regard  to  my  own  reputation." 

As  for  the  principles  stated  by  the  Supreme  Government  as  in  opposition  to 
his,  he  remarked  that  they  could  only  be  useful,  in  as  far  as  they  afforded  "  rules 
sufficiently  definite  to  refer  to,  when  exigencies  called  for  specific  measures  of 
government ;  but  that  principles,  professedly  admitting  of  deviation,  fluctuating 
with  circumstances,  neither  alluded  to,  nor  enumerated,  but  to  be  estimated,  as 
they  arise,  by  the  existing  government — the  propriety,  or  impropriety  of  that 
estimation  to  depend,  not  upon  precedent,  analogy,  or  any  written  law,  but  upon 
the  subsequent  opinion  of  the  world — can  never  be  productive  of  those  beneficial 
effects,  avowedly  sought  for  by  the  Supreme  Board."  *  In  this  instance,  the 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  saw  clearly,  and  justly  exposed,  the  futility  of 
those  loose  and  indefinite  expressions  of  obligation,  so  fondly  and  frequently 
made  use  of  by  the  half-informed  persons  at  the  heads  of  governments :  Expres- 
sions, so  effectual  in  misleading  their  understandings ;  but  at  the  same  time,  so 
fortunately  adapted  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  arbitrary  power. 

Though*  by  the  compound  opposition  of  the  Supreme  Government,  and  of  the  Dutch  settle 

meats  taken. 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Hobart  to  the  Court  of  Directors ;  printed  papers,  ut  supra,  p.  87—93. 
VOL.  III.  3  F 
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Book  VL  powerful  class  of  individuals  whose  profit  depended  upon  the  misgovernment  of 
v— J3^-*/  **—  -~»«»+«y,  ™  •-ftwtn  onnW  he  introduced,  the  war,  which  the  progress  of  the 
French  revolution  brought  on  with  the  Dutch,  provided  for  the  Governor  triumphs, 
to  which  the  enemies  of  reform,  that  is,  of  mankind,  have  seldom  any  objection. 
In  1795,  an  armament  was  fitted  out  at  Madras,  which,  aided  by  a  squadron  of 
his  Majesty's  fleet  under  Admiral  Ranier,  completely  reduced  the  settlements  of 
the  Dutch,  on  Ceylon,  Malacca,  Banda,  and  Amboyna,  without  any  incident 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  particular  description.  Their  possessions  on 
the  Peninsula  were  likewise  subdued ;  Cochin,  after  a  great  resistance.  And 
their  grand  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  the  same  year.  In  1797,  preparation  was  made  for  expeditions  against 
\  Mauritius,  and  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Manilla.    The  first  division  of  the 

armament  against  Manilla  had  actually  sailed  to  Penang,  the  port  of  rendezvous ; 
when  the  accounts  received  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  and  the  suspicions 
excited  of  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas,  frightened  the  government,  after  incurring 
the  expense,  into  a  renunciation  of  both  enterprises. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798,  Sir  John  Shore,  who  had  been  raised  to 
the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  resigned  the  government  of  India, 
and  sailed  for  England.  Lord  Clive,  who  was  appointed,  to  succeed  Lord  Hobart 
in  December,  1797,  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  21st  of  August,  1798. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Lord  Mornington  Governor-General — Agents  of  Tippoo  at  the  Isle  of 
France.— Governor-General  resolves  on  immediate  War. — Import  of  the 
Circumstances. — Opinions  in  India.— Nizam  Ali  receives  more  English 
Troops,  and  dismisses  the  French. — Unfruitful  Negotiations  at  Poonah. — 
Progression  of  Governor-GeneraTs  Demands.— War  begins. — Plan  of  the 
Campaign. — March  of  the  Army. — Siege  of  Seringapatam. — Alarming 
Situation  of  the  British  Army  in  regard  to  Food. — Seringapatam  taken9  • 

and  the  Sultan  killed.— Division  and  Settlement  of  the  conquered  Country. 

tt  HEN  the  operation  of  private  interests,  in  the  conduct  of  great  affafrs,  is  Chap.  VIIL 
neither  instructive  by  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  it ;  nor  important  ^TJC"-' 
by  the  consequences  to  which  it  leads,  it  escapes  the  curiosity  of  the  historian ;  Appointment 
whose  inquiries  utility  ought  rigidly  to  circumscribe.     Disregarding,  then,  what-  ^g^  to  £"*" 
ever  share  ministerial  intrigues  may  have  had,  in  the  fluctuations  of  counsel SndofJtaST 
which  attended  the  choice  of  a  new  Governor-General,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
state,  that  after  Lord  Hobart  was  appointed,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1793,  to 
the  government  of  Madras,  he  was  nominated,  on  the  24th  of  December,  in 
the   same  year,  to  succeed  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  as   Governor-General  of 
India.     That  Lord  Hobart,  who  enjoyed  honourable  and  affluent  prospects  at 
home,  and  at  that  time  filled  an  office  of  great  dignity  and  trust,  would  not 
consent  to  leave  his  country  for  less  than  the  assurance  of  the  highest  place, 
was  well  understood     Ministerial  •  volition  was,  of  course,  the  origin  of  both 
appointments.      The  administration,   however,   of  Sir  John   Shore,    who,   as 
senior  member  of  the  council,  succeeded  immediately  upon  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  was  not  interrupted  till  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year 
1797,  when  Lord  Cornwallis  was  nominated  a  second  time  to  fill  the  offices  of 
Governor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief ;  and  the  appointment  was  announced 
to  the  different  Presidencies  in  India.     A  measure  so  extraordinary  seemed  to 
declare  that  there  was  something   extraordinary  in  the  cause  of  it.     Extra- 
ordinary, however,  as  was  the  appearance  of  such  an  appointment,  it  remained 
without  effect.     In  the  month  of  October,  of  the  same  year,  it  was  notified  to 
the  different  Presidencies,  that  the  Earl  of  Mornington  was  appointed  to  be 
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Book  VI.  Governor-General,  in  lieu  of  Marquis'  Cornwallis.     He  was  appointed,  it  was 

~^— ^  said,  "  under  circumstances,   and  for  reasons,   of  a  peculiar  nature."     The 

Directors   added,  that  "  various   circumstances  had  induced  the  Marquis   to 

resign  his  appointments."*     Such  were  the  mysterious  terms  to  which  the 

actors  thought  fit  to  confine  themselves. 

The  Earl  of  Mornington  had  recently  distinguished  himself  by  a  brilliant 
speech,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  against  Jacobinism,  which  recommended  him  to 
,the  ministry,  as  a  personage  both  of  good  principles,  and  of  good  abilities. 
The  breach  of  faith  to  Lord  Hobart  it  was  proposed  to  compensate,  by  money ; 
jnoney  out  of  the  Company's  purse.  A  proposition  was  brought  forward  for 
bestowing  upon  him  a  pension  of  1,500/.  per  annum,  and  after  being  once 
rejected  in  the  General  Court,  was,  nevertheless,  by  the  due  application  of 
influence,  finally  confirmed.  .  The  Directors,  when  pushed  for  their  reasons, 
hinted,  that  the  attempt  of  Lord  Hobart  to  transfer  to  the  Company  the  civil, 
as  well  as  the  military  government  of  the  Carnatic,  was,  in  some  way,  which 
they  said  it  was  delicate  to  explain,  the  cause  which  rendered  it  inexpedient 
that  he  should  continue  longer  in  India.  "  That  attempt,"  they  observed, 
"  whether  owing  to  the  ardour  of  Lord  Hobart,  or  some  other  cause,  unfor- 
tunately failed.  This  failure  involved  his  Lordship  in  an  altercation  with  the 
Supreme  Government ;  upon  which  the  Court  of  Directors  thought  it  right  to 
support  their  Government-General  and  to  recall  Lord  Hobart."  f 
Arrival  of  Lord  Mornington  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  17th  of  May,  1798,  carrying- 

ingtonatCal-  out  with  him  a  mind  more  than  usually  inflamed  with  the  ministerial  passions 
cutta.  tjien  jjUrning  j^  jn  England ;  and  in  a  state  peculiarly  apt  to  be  seized  both 

with  dread  and  with  hatred  at  the  idea  of  any  power  that  was  French.     He 
had  possessed  but  little  time  for  acquainting  himself  with  the  complicated  affairs 
Proclamation  of  India,  when  all  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  particular  point.     On  the 
Sultan  of  My-  8th  of  June,  about  three  weeks  after  his  arrival,  a  paper  was  received  at  Cal- 
atTheule  of* cutta>  which  purported  to  be  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Governor  at  the  Isle 
France.          0f  France.     The  paper  bore  that  two  ambassadors  had  arrived  from  Tippoo 
Sultan,  with  letters  addressed  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  island,  and 
dispatches  to  be  forwarded  to  the  government  of  France ;  that  the  object  of  the 
communication  was  to  propose  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  the 

•  Public  Letter  to  Fort  St.  George,  18th  Oct.  1797.  Papers  relating  to  the  Aflairs  of  the 
Carnatic,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  10th  August  1803,  i.  244. 

f  Speech  of  the  Chairman  in  the  General  Court,  6th  Feb.  1798,  See  the  Report  of  the 
Pebate,  in,  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  vol.  U 
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French ;  and  to  request  a  supply  of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  a  war  against  the  Chap.  vni. 
English,  which,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  expel  them  from  India,  he  was  ready  ^^C~^ 
to  commence,  as  soon  as  the  French  should  arrive  to  assist  him.     The  procla- 
mation then  invited  the  citizens  to  offer  their  services,  on  the  liberal  terms, 
which  the  ambassadors  of  the  Sultan  were  authorized  to  bestow. 

This  paper,  which  the  Governor?General  calls  truly  an  "  extraordinary  pub-  Impression  on 
lication,"  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  as  a  forgery ;  because,  if  a  scheme  &1  Govemor- 
of  the  nature  here  described  were  really  entertained,  it  was  so  much  the  interest Gencral- 
both  of  Tippoo  and  the  French,  to  conceal,  and  an  act  of  such  contemptible 
folly,  to  divulge  it,  that  such  a  total  want  of  all  capacity  for  business  was  scarcely 
credible,  on  the  part  either  of  a  man  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  Isle 
of  France,  or  of  men  whom  Tippoo  would  choose  for  a  delicate  and  important 
commission.  .... 

The  Governor-General  was,  nevertheless,  so  much  affected  with  its  contents, 
•as  to  dispatch  a  copy  of  it,  even  on  the  following  day*  to  General  Harris,  the 
(Commander-in-Chief  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  at  that  time  occupying 
temporarily  the  station  of  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George.  His  doubts  respecting 
the  authenticity  of  the  document  were  declared ;  but  the  General  was  com? 
manded  "  to  consider  without  delay  the  means  of  assembling  the  army  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  if  necessity  should  unfortunately  require  such  a  pre- 
caution." 

On  the  18th  of  June  a  letter  was  received,  written  by  the  Earl  of  Macartney 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  Indian  govern- 
ment intelligence  that  such  a  proclamation  had  in  fact  been  issued  at  the  Isle  of 
France.  And  about  the  same  time,  several  persons  arrived  at  Calcutta,  who 
had  been  present  on  the  island,  when  the  incident  occurred.  "  A  strict  exami- 
nation "of  those,  whom  the  Governor-General  calls  "the  most  respectable  of 
those  persons,"  was  performed.  If  their  information  was  relied  upon,  it  appeared, 
that  toward  the  close  of  the  month  of  January,  1798,  two  persons  arrived  at 
the  Isle  of  France,  by  a  ship  from  M angalore ;  that  they  were  received  with 
great  demonstrations  of  respect,  treated  as  ambassadors  from  Tippoo,  and  during 
their  stay  on  the  island,  entertained  at  the  public  expense ;  that,  without  any 
previous  rumour  or  notion  on  the  island  that  aid  was  about  to  be  given  to  that 
prince,  or  a  war  about  to  commence  between  him  and  the  English,  the  procla- 
mation in  question,  two  days  after  their  arrival,  was  fixed  up,  and  circulated ; 
that  the  persons,  thus  treated  as  ambassadors,  were  so  far  from  disowning  the 
publication,  that  they  ostentatiously  held  the  same  language,  saw  it  publicly 
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Book  VI.  distributed  by  their  agents  at  the  place  of  their  residence,  and  made  promises, 
in  the  name  of  the  Sultaun,  according  to  its  terms ;  and  that  on  the  7th  of 
March  they  embarked  on  board  the  French  frigate  La  Preneuse,  accompanied 
by  the  men  on  whom  the  inducements  held  out  by  them  had  prevailed,  to  the 
amount  of  about  two  hundred,  including  some  officers.0  From  other  sources 
the  Governor-General  was  informed,  that  the  French  frigate  arrived  at  Man- 
galore  on  the  26th  of  April ;  that  the  Frenchmen  landed,  that  both  they,  and 
the  persons  by  whom  they  had  been  brought,  were  received  with  great  marks  of 
satisfaction  by  the  Sultan,  and  that  the  principal  part  of  the  Frenchmen  were 
admitted  into  his  service. 

Eflfects  which      That  the  Governor-General  should  have  regarded  these  incidents  as  tokens  of 

such  an  inci- 

dent  might  the  hostile  mind  in  Tippoo,  was  natural  The  only  material  question  relates  to 
ducll "*"  *he  nature  of  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  wise  man,  which  that  inference 
was  calculated  to  produce.  That  the  mind  of  Tippoo,  in  regard  to  the  English, 
was  full  of  hatred,  and  the  spirit  of  revenge,  it  needed  no  new  incident  to  dis- 
close, or  to  confirm.  In  fact,  the  peace  of  Seringapatam  was  concluded  with  him, 
under  a  perfect  conviction  that  his  mind  was  breathing  all  the  rage  of  dis- 
appointed ambition  and  humiliated  pride ;  and  if  the  hostility  of  his  sentiments 
had  constituted  a  reason  for  war,  in  the  opinion  of  the  persons  in  India  and 
Europe,  who  at  that  time  composed  the  compound  government  of  India,  that 
peace  would  never  have  been  made,  as  it  was  made,  abroad ;  nor  applauded,  as 
it  was  applauded,  at  home.  The  basis  on  which  the  wisdom  of  that  agreement 
rested  was.the  supposed  soundness  of  the  conclusion,  that  the  power  of  Tippoo, 
far  from  able  to  resist  the  British  when  entire,  was  so  little  formidable  when 
diminished  to  one  half,  that  the  hostility  of  his  sentiments,  however  intense, 
and  however  certainly  known,  was  a  matter  unworthy  of  particular  regard,  to  a 
people  who  declared  all  increase  of  territory  unfavourable  to  their  interests,  and 
who,  in  the  opposition  of  interest  between  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas,  could  not 

*  This  is  the  account  which  is  given  in  the  Governor-General's  Letter  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  dated  20th  March,  1799.  In  his  minute,  in  the  secret  department,  12th  of  August, 
1798,  the  following  is  the  account.  "  The  ambassadors  aided  and  assisted  in  the  levy  of  150 
officers  and  privates,  for  the  service  of  Tippoo,  under  the  terms,  and  for  the  purposes,  stated  in 
the  proclamation.  Few  of  the  officers  are  of  any  experience,  and  the  privates  are  the  refuse  of 
the  democratic  rabble  of  the  island.  Some  of  them  are  volunteers;  others  were  taken  from  the 
prisons,  and  compelled  to  embark.  Several  of  them  are  Caflrees,  and  people  of  half  cast.  With 
such  of  these  troops  as  were  volunteers,  the  ambassadors  entered  into  several  stipulations  and 
engagements,  in  the  name  of  Tippoo."  In  Tippoo's  own  letter  to  the  French  Directory,  under 
date  the  30th  of  August,  1798,  he  says  he  received  only  sixty  soldiers. 
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fail  to  behold  a  security  against  the  most  formidable  of  the  enemies  whom  India  Chap.  VIII. 
could  raise  them  up.  T7qq~/ 

The  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  Governor-General,  by  the  inci-  The  Governor- 
dents  of  which  the  above  is  the  account,  appears  to  have  been  strong  and  Sve^poT 
agitating  in  the  highest  degree.  "  Under  all  these  circumstances,  an  immediate  mm**"** 
attack/'  says  he,  "  upon  Tippoo  Sultan,  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  the 
execution  of  .his  unprovoked  and  unwarrantable  projects  of  ambition  and  re- 
venge, appeared  to  me  to  be  demanded  by  the  soundest  maxims  both  of  justice 
and  policy. — Such  was  the  tenor  of  my  opinions  as  early  as  the  SOth  of  June, 
1798 ;"  that  is,  only  two  days  after  any  authentic  information  of  the  facts  had 
been  received.  "  I  therefore,"  continues  he,  "  recorded  my  decided  judgment, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  assemble  the  armies  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and 
Malabar  without  delay,  and  I  issued  my  final  orders  for  this  purpose  on  that 
day.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  my  original  intention  was — if  cir- 
cumstances would  have  admitted— to  have  attacked  the  Sultaun  instantly,  and 
on  both  sides  of  his  dominions,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  his  hostile  prepara- 
tions, and  of  anticipating  their  declared  object.  I  was  concerned,  however,  to 
learn,  from  persons  most  conversant  in  military  details  at  Fort  St  George,  that 
the  dispersed  state  of  the  army  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  certain  radical 
defects  in  its  establishments,  would  render  the  assembling  a  force  equal  to 
offensive  movements  against  Tippoo,  a  much  more  tedious  and  difficult  operation 
than  I  had  apprehended."  * 

Either  the  Governor-General  condemned  the  policy  of  the  treaty  which  was  Circumstance* 
concluded  by  Lord  CornwalHs,  and  highly  applauded  by  the  ministers,  the  par-  ^J^^ 
liament,  and  people  of  England ;  Or  such  was  the  change  in  circumstances,  that  *ro«M- 
the  enmity  of  Tippoo,  which  was  neither  formidable,  nor  offered  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  being  formidable,  in  1792,  had  become  intensely  formidable  in  1798 ; 
Or,  lastly,  the  mind  of  the  Governor-General  was  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Mornington  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  20th  March,  1799.  Papers 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  relating  to  the  late  War  in  the  East  Indies  with  Tippoo 
Sultaun;  ordered  to  be  printed  26th  Sept  1799.  "  The  necessarily  dispersed  state  of  the 
troops/9  (says  Col.  Beatson,  View  of  the  Origin  and  Conduct  of  the  War  with  Tippoo  Sultaun, 
i.  15),  "  would  have  been  of  less  importance  but  for  those  radical  defects,  which  have 
in  a  certain  degree  at  all  times  existed.  These  proceed  Jram  a  system  qf  economy,  which 
precludes  the  expense  of  establishing  depots  of  grain  in  different  parts  of  our  possessions, 
and  of  maintaining  a  fixed  establishment  of  draught  and  carriage  cattle ;  without  which 
no  portion  of  the  Madras  army,  however  amply  it  might  have  been  supplied  with  every  other 
requisite  for  field  operations,  was  in  a  condition  to  act  with  promptitude  and  effect." 
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Book  VT.  and  decided  upon  suggestions  totally  different  from  those  of  a  cod  and  accurate 
V*^72£T"""*;  contemplation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

No  where,  in  his  official  correspondence,  as  he  lays  down  the  reasons  of  his 
conduct,  does  he  state  any  disapprobation  of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam.  It 
seems,  therefore,  a  proper  conclusion,  that  no  disapprobation  of  it  existed  in  his 
mind. 

Whether,  in  the  circumstances  of  Tippoo  or  the  English,  any  thing  at  that  time 
existed,  which  rendered  the  inimical  mind  of  Tippoo  more  alarming,  than  at  the> 
date  of  the  peace,  is  the  next  point  of  rational  inquiry.  The  English,  unless 
we  are  to  suppose  that  the  government  which  they  had  established  in  India  waft 
too  bad  to  admit  of  progression,  must  have  advanced  in  all  the  elements  of 
political  power.  They  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace ;  they  had  taken  posses* 
sion,  almost  unresisted,  of  both  the  French  and  Dutch  settlements  in  India; 
time  had  been  given  to  improve  their  experience,  and  their  institutions,  and  to 
reap  the  greatest  possible  fruit  from  the  extensive  districts  which  the  partition  of 
one  half  of  Tippoo's  former  territories  had  added  to  their  dominions.  On  the  side  of 
Tippoo  no  change  could  possibly  have  taken  place,  except  by  the  exertions 
which  he  might  have  made  to  improve  his  revenues,  and  his  army— revenues 
completely  exhausted,  and  an  army  conquered  and  reduced — out  of  the  re* 
sources  of  a  country  desolated  in  every  quarter,  by  the  ravages  of  war ;  and 
reduced  to  one  half  of  that  extent,  over  which  the  English  had  found  it  so 
easy  to  prevail. 

It  would  be  ridiculous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  deepest  imputation  upon  the 
English  government  to  suppose,  that,  intrinsically,  the  power  of  the  English  had 
not  risen  upon  that  of  Tippoo,  and  rendered  its  preponderance  still  greater/  during 
the  interval  of  only  six  years,  which  had  elapsed  since  the  pacification  of  Serin- 
gapatam. If  then  any  danger  to  the  English  now  accrued  from  Tippoo  greater 
than  the  danger  of  1792,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  causes  exterior  to  the  con- 
dition and  resources  of  the  countries  appertaining  to  each.  The  connection  with 
allies  was  the  only  circumstance  from  without,  by  which  the  power  of  either 
government  was  affected. 

With  respect  to  the  English,  it  was  indeed  alleged  that  their  allies,  the 
Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  yielded  a  prospect  rather  of  danger  than,  of  aid. 
This,  however,  was  a  circumstance  which  presented  consequences  of  two  dif- 
ferent sorts.  If  the  want  of  allies  increased  the  causes  of  their  dread  of  Tippoo* 
it  rendered  them  less  able  to  fight  with  him,  and  therefore  increased  the  motives 
to  peace.    If  they  were  perfectly  able  to  fight  with  him,  notwithstanding  the 
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want  of  allies,  this  very  circumstance  proved,  that  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend  Chap.  VIII. 
from  remaining  at  peace.     If  it  was  alleged  that  they  were  able  to  fight  now,  .^^C"^^ 
but  should  not  be  able,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  it  implied  that  Tippoo's 
government  was  better  than  theirs,  and  would  more  rapidly  increase  his  resources. 

Besides ;  it  was  not  true,  that  the  English  were,  to  any  considerable,  if  to  any 
degree,  less  sure  of  auxiliary  operations,  than  at  the  commencement,  or  any 
point  in  the  duration  of  the  peace.  The  Mahrattas,  it  was  supposed,  would 
stand  aloof,  even  if  the  Company  were  attacked.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it 
was  to  be  remembered,  that,  as  the  Mahrattas  dreaded  nothing  more  than  the 
increase  of  Tippoo's  power,  the  natural  conclusion  was,  that,  if  they  saw  the 
Company  in  any  danger,  they  would  be  too  strongly  impressed  with  a  .sense  of 
interest  not  to  offer  effectual  assistance,  and  if  at  present  they  showed  indifference 
to  the  dispute,  or  rather  a  jealousy  of  the  English,  that  the  reason  was,  because 
they  saw  the  English  in  no  danger,  by  suffering  at  the  hand  of  Tippoo,  of 
making  Tippoo  formidably  strong,  but  saw  them  much  more  likely,  by  crushing 
Tippoo,  to  raise  their  own  power  to  a  great  and  alarming  height.  It  was  also 
true,  that  at  the  moment  when  Lord  Cornwallis  concluded  the  treaty,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  case  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  convince  any  man,  that  hardly 
any  dependance  could,  even  then,  be  placed  on  assistance  from  the  Mahrattas,  in  the 
event  of  a  subsequent  dispute ;  and,  in  fact,  every  circumstance,  to.  which  a  hope  of 
the  co-operation  of  that  people  against  the  aggressions  of  Tippoo  could  be 
attached  in  1792,  existed  in  equal  force  at  the  present  hour,  and  were  as  likely 
to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

The  only  source  of  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  Nizam,  the  second  of  the 
English  allies,  was  the  corps  of  sepoys  commanded  by  Frenchmen.  In  the  state 
of  mind  by  which  the  Governor-General  and  Englishmen  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  cast  were  at  that  time  distinguished,  the  very  existence  of  a  Frenchman 
was  a  cause  of  alarm :  and  a  military  corps,  under  the  direction  of  Frenchmen, 
assumed  the  dreadful  aspect  of  a  most  enormous  eviL  It  was,  at  the  same  time, 
however,  a  circumstance  perfectly  known,  that  this  evil,  whatever  it  was,  it 
depended  upon  the  English  themselves,  by  an  act  totally  free  from  difficulty, 
completely  to  remove.  The  Nizam  had  already  proposed  to  Sir  John  Shore, 
the  dismissal  of  the  French  officers  in  his  service,  and  the  abolition  of  their 
corps,  provided  the  English  troops  in  his  pay  were  so  increased,  and  their 
services  so  extended,  as  to  enable  them  to  defend  him  against  the  aggressions 
of  the  Mahrattas.  The  English  themselves  indeed  were  eager  to  hold  forth, 
that  the  French  officers,  by  the  avidity  with  which  they  absorbed  the  powers 
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Book  VI.  of  the  state,  had  become  odious  to  the  Nizam,  who  wa8  now  alarmed  at  their 
^^"P"'  daring  encroachments,  and  eager  for  their  destruction.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was 
found,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Governor-General  proposed  to  agree  to  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  Nizam  had  already  offered  to  dismiss  the  French,  his  assent  was 
obtained,  and  this  cause  of  seeking  the  destruction  of  Tippoo,  if  such  it  is  to  be 
regarded,  was  speedily  taken  away.  The  truth  is,  that  the  English  were,  in  the 
first  place,  stronger  intrinsically :  and,  in  the  next  place,  not  weaker,  on  any 
rational  ground  of  computation,  in  respect  of  allies,  in  the  year  1798,  than  is 
the  year  1792.  If  there  was  any  thing  real,  therefore,  in  the  ground  of  alarm, 
it  is  not  in  the  circumstances  of  the  English,  but  in  those  of  Tippoo^  that  it  is  to 
be  found. 

The  revenue  which  it  was  possible  for  the  very  limited  territory  of  the  Sultan  to 
yield,  and  the  moderate  army  which  that  revenue  could  maintain,  it  is  miserable  to 
contemplate  as  having  been  a  subject  of  alarm,  to  a  people,  possessing  resources  so 
many  times  as  great,  and  so  many  degrees  further  advanced  in  the  art  and 
science  of  war/  Of  course,  it  is  in  circumstances  extrinsic  to  his  dominions, 
if  in  any,  that  Tippoo  can  be  regarded  as  having  been  either  formidable  to  the 
English,  or  laying  them  under  any  obligation,  beyond  that  which  existed  in  1793, 
to  adopt  extraordinary  measures  of  self-defence.  But  of  such  circumstances  one 
only  can  be  named;  and  that  is,  his  connection  with  the  French.  To  clear  up, 
therefore,  every  difficulty  in  this  question  of  policy,  it  only  remains  to  inquire  how 
much  of  danger  was  implied  in  the  connection  which  hehadformedwkhtheFrench. 

Tippoo  was  by  no  means  without  a  connection  with  the  French,  at  the  date 
of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam.  A  French  corps  had  formed  a  distinguished 
part  of  his  army  from  the  moment  he  ascended  the  throne.  When  that  treaty 
was  concluded,  a  war  was  impending  between  the  English  and  the  French ; 
and  no  man  could  have  a  doubt  that  Tippoo  would  gladly  join  the  enemies  of 
those  whom  he  regarded  as  his  inveterate  foes,  should  those  enemies  think  of  car- 
rying their  arms  to  that  distant  part  of  the  globe.  With  all  these  circumstances 
fully  before  him,  Lord  Cornwallis  thought  it  wise  to  make  peace.  What  new 
circumstance  had  occurred,  to  make  it  wise  in  Lord  Wellesley  to  come  to  the 
determination  which  he  says  he  had  formed  on  the  20th  of  June  1798,  of 
attacking  Tippoo  immediately,  if  he  had  found  it  possible  to  assemble  the 
troops?  The  appearance  of  two  men  at  the  isle  of  France,  and  a  proclamation 
by  the  Governor :  from  which,  as  far  as  then  was  known,  only  this  inference 
could  rationally  be  drawn :  Either  that  it  set  forth  a  number  of  falsehoods,  for 
the  purpose  of  precipitating  the  English  into  an  Indian  war ;  or  was  the  act  of  a 
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madman,  making  public  a  communication  of  the  highest  importance,  which  it  Chap.  VIII. 
was  so  much  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  keep  in  the  profoundest  secrecy ;  or, 
which  was  by  ftr  the  most  probable  supposition,  that  it  was  nothing  but  an  act 
of  boasting,  bragging  folly,  with  an  affair  of  very  small  importance  for  its  foun- 
dation. Nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  Tippoo,  seeing  the  increase  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  French  corps  in  the  service  of  other  native  powers,  both 
that  of  the  Nizam,  and  that  of  the  principal  Mahratta  power,  was  very  desirous 
of  increasing  his  own ;  and  might  have  sent  agents  to  the  isle  of  France  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  both  officers  and  men.  It  is  well  known,  how  much  of 
boasting,  and  of  exaggeration,  enters  into  the  verbal  intercourse  of  the  East ;  it  is 
well  known,  also,  that  Tippoo  carried  this  weakness  to  excess,  and  might  be 
regarded  as  a  braggart  even  among  the  orientals.  It  is  still  further  known,  that 
on  nothing  was  he  fonder  of  bragging,  than  his  power  in  relation  to  the  English, 
and  the  vengeance  which,  if  provoked  by  them,  he  should  one  day  inflict.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  incredible,  it  was  highly  probable,  that  with  a  view  to  obtain  a 
more  favourable  reception  to  his  application  for  leave  to  enlist  soldiers  in  the  isle 
of  France,  his  agents  were  instructed  to  lalk  very  high,  to  boast  of  his  enmity 
to  the  English,  and  even  his  power,  if  well  supported  by  the  French,  to  expel 
them  from  India.  Vapour,  of  this  kind,  was  a  tiling  too  common  in  India  to 
excite  any  particular  regard.  But  it  was  not  surprising,  if  it  produced  on  the 
French  Governor  a  very  different  effect.  It  was  very  well  known,  at  the  period 
when  the  Governor-General  was  called  upon  to  deliberate,  or  to  decide  without 
deliberation,  upon  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  that  a  high  degree  of  exci- 
tability had,  by  the  events  of  their  revolution,  been  conveyed  to  the  minds  of 
Frenchmen ;  that  they  were  almost  as  much  disposed  to  the  language  of  vanity  and 
ostentation  as  the  orientals  themselves :  and  the  only  rational  conclusion  was,  that 
the  French  Governor,  evidently  a  very  ignorant  and  foolish  man,  had  been  eager 
to  adopt  any  occasion,  however  insignificant,  of  indulging  his  propensity  for 
boasting,  exaggeration,  and  display ;  that  the  loose,  hyperbolical  talk  of  Indians 
had  been  held  forth  as  the  momentous  language  of  a  solemn  negotiation  ;  and 
two  agents  for  recruiting  soldiers  transformed  into  ambassadors,  for  the  purpose 
of  contracting  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  the  Sultan  of  Mysore 
and  the  republic  of  France. 

But,  even  should  we  go  so  far  as  to  allow  the  wisdom  of  supposing  that 
Tippoo  had  made  an  overture  of  the  most  serious  kind  for  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  against  the  English,  an  important  question  is  still  to  be  asked. 
Did  this,  in  the  smallest  degree,  alter  the  circumstances  of  the  English  in  regard 
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Book  VI.  to  Tippoo  ?     Was  their  danger,  in  any  respect,  increased  ?     Would  they  have 
^^£~/  been  perfectly  safe  to  remain  at  peace,  had  not  this  overture  been  made? 
If  so,  in  what  respect  did  this  overture  increase  the  probability  of  evil  ?     It  may 
be  affirmed,  without  any  dread  of  refutation,  that  it  produced  no  effect  of  that 
description  whatsoever.     In  reality,  the  incident  disclosed  nothing  with  regard  to 
the  mind  of  Tippoo,  which  was  not  perfectly  known,  believed,  and  acted  upon 
before ;  namely,  his  eager  desire  to  do  mischief  to  the  English,  and  to  unite 
with  any  power  that  would  embark  in  the  same  design,  more  especially  with  the 
French,  whose  power  and  hatred  appeared  to  offer  so  great  a  resource.     In  feet, 
the  incident  made  a  disclosure,  which  might  be  regarded  as  agreeable ;  namely, 
that  the  connection  between  Tippoo  and  the  French  was  so  trifling,  and  their 
mode  of  intercourse  so  very  childish  and  absurd.     It  might  have  been  expected, 
and  it  ought  to  have  been  beforehand  supposed,  that  a  profound  and  regular 
channel  of  communication  was  opened  between  them,  and  that  their  conjoint 
means  of  annoying  the  English  had  been  well  digested,  and  perfectly  understood. 
But,  if  this  incident  disclosed  nothing  with  regard  to  the  minds  of  Tippoo,  and  the 
French,  except  that  they  were  less  capable  of  doing  mischief  to  the  English, 
than  might  before  have  been  reasonably  expected,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that 
an  overture  so  loose,  indefinite,  full  of  negligence  and  mismanagement,  could 
add  any  thing  to  the  motives  of  the  French  for  carrying  hostilities  to  India,  if 
their  circumstances  admitted  so  costly  an  experiment.     And,  lastly,  if  this  over- 
ture intrinsically  altered  nothing,  either  in  regard  to  the  dangers  of  the  English, 
or  their  knowledge  of  that  danger,  except  by  showing  that  it  was  less  than  they 
might  have  supposed,  was  there  any  thing  (for  that  is  the  last  hypothesis)  in 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  French  nation,  at  that  particular  time,  which  ren- 
dered it  more  likely  they  should  now  send  an  army  to  India,  than  at  any  period 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam  ?     During  the  two  days 
between  the  18th  and  the  20th  of  June,  1798,  in  which  contracted  space  the 
Governor-General  made  up  his  mind,  upon  the  strength  of  the  incident  in  ques- 
tion, to  attack  the  sovereign  of  Mysore  instantly ;  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
he  had  no  rational  ground  for  supposing  it  more  likely  that  the  French  would 
then  make  war  upon  India,  than  it  had  been  at  any  period  since  the  war  between 
them  and  England  began.     It  evidently  follows,  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
destroying  Tippoo,  at  this  particular  moment,  which  had  not  existed  at  every 
moment  since  the  commencement  of  the  negotiation  for  peace. 

Still,  the  character  of  the  policy  which  was  pursued  by  the  Governor-General 
remains  to  be  determined,  by  the  solution,  not  of  the  question  whether  more 
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reason,  than  at  any  preceding  period,  existed  for  the  destruction  of  the  Sultan,  Chap.  VIII. 
but  of  the  question,  whether  sufficient  reason  existed  at  the  present,  as  well  as,  if  '  *J 
such  were  the  coincidence,  at  any  antecedent  time.  More  obscurity  rests  upon 
this  determination.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  Governor-General  ought  to  have  been 
guided  by  the  act  of  parliament,  made  and  provided  for  the  express  regulation  of 
his  conduct,  the  answer  is  not  doubtful.  By  that  act,  all  augmentation  of  ter- 
ritory, and  every  act  of  war  against  an  Indian  prince,  except  for  self-defence,  in 
the  case  of  actual  hostilities,  was  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  interest,  and 
injurious  to  the  honour  of  the  British  nation.  It  will  be  impossible  to  show,  that 
the  war  into  which  the  Governor-General  was  so  eager  to  plunge,  was  a  war  of 
self-defence,  except  by  such  arguments  as  will  show,  that  no  war  which  has  a 
prospect  of  adding  to  the  securities  of  a  nation  can  ever  be  a  war  of  a  different 
sort  If  it  was  proper  in  the  Governor-General  to  treat  the  act  of  par- 
liament with  contempt ;  as  the  parliament  itself  soon  after  declared  that  it  was, 
by, thanking  and  applauding  him  for  his  flagrant  violation  of  that  act:  and  if 
the  only  question  was,  whether  or  not  the  British  interests  were  to  be  promoted, 
or  the  contrary,  by  the  ruin  of  this  dreaded  foe,  the  inquiry  is  more  complicated. 
What  was  to  be  gained  was  abundantly  obvious ;  it  was  the  saving  of  the 
expense  which  the  maintenance  of  a  force  sufficient  to  guard  against  any  chance 
of  evil  from  his  malignity  would  have  required.  This  expense,  if  the  war  by  good 
fortune  had  not  been  so  very  short,  would  not  perhaps  have  equalled  the  interest 
of  the  money  expended  by  the  war.  Had  this  been  the  fact,  more  would  have 
been  lost,  it  is  evident,  than  gained  by  the  destruction  of  Tippoo ;  for  as  to 
the  mere  increase  of  dominion,  independent  of  security,  that,  in  the  shape 
of  a  good,  was  not  less  violently  renounced  by  Lord  Mornington,  than  by  the 
parliament,  and  by  the  nation  at  large.  It  was  on  this  foundation,  or  otherwise 
it  ^rill  be  difficult  to  find  one,  on  which,  after  conquering  the  dominions  of 
Tippoo,  instead  of  keeping  the  whole  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  he  gave  to 
others  an  important  part,  and  even  urged  upon  the  Mahrattas  a  portion  which 
they  refused.  With  regard  to  what  was  lost  to  the  British  interests  by  the 
destruction  of  Tippoo  (for  even  the  power  of  Tippoo  was  an  evil  not  without  its 
good),  it  is  much  less  easy  to  form  any  thing  like  a  determinate  opinion.  While 
Tippoo  existed,  the  Mahrattas  might  be  confidently  expected  to  be  much  more 
subservient  to  the  English,  on  whom  alone  th  y  depended  for  assistance  against 
this  their  greatly  dreaded  foe,  than  they  would  be  after  his  destruction,  when 
every  source  of  apprehension  was  taken  away.  What  amount  .of  evil  might  be 
involved  in  thus  relieving  the  Mahrattas  from  all  dependance  upon  the  English 
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Book  VI.  cannot  of  course  be  exactly  defined  The  English  were  able  to  chastise  them, 
""72£T~'  when  they  thought  chastisement  required  A  case  might  even  be  supposed,  in 
which  Tippoo,  instead  of  being  an  opponent,  might  have  been  a  confederate  of 
the  Mahrattas  against  the  English.  This  supposition,  however,  is  obviously 
confined  to  one  case,  that  in  which  the  English,  renouncing  their  pacific  policy, 
should  bring  the  Mahrattas  into  greater  dread  of  unprovoked  evil  from  the 
English,  than  they  lay  under  in  regard  to  Tippoo.  As  affairs  were  actually 
situated,  the  effects  of  their  emancipation  from  the  dread  of  Tippoo  soon  began 
to  appear ;  and  the  Governor-General  found  himself  under  the  supposed  necessity 
of  checking  their  audacity  by  a  war. 
Opinion  held  That,  on  other  occasions,  the  contemplation  of  the  facts  made  an  impression, 
£^gUshmen,ui  correspondent  to  the  inferences  which  have  hoe  been  drawn ;  made  such  an  im- 
Sat!ve°JoweV  Fusion,  at  the  time,  on  the  minds  of  the  most  instructed  men  in  India,  there  is 
^et^tJ™eof  a  remarkable  document  to  prove.  On  the  24th  of  July,  1798,  a  meeting  was 
Indian  state,  held  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  on  the  subject  of  the  voluntary  con* 
tributions,  in  support  of  the  war  against  the  French,  which  were  then  promoted 
with  great  zeal,  by  all  expectants  and  dependants  on  government  in  every  part  of 
the  British  dominions.  To  this  meeting  great  importance  was  attached ;  and 
all  the  persons,  highest  in  their  consequence,  and  warmest  in  their  aspirings, 
were  forward,  by  the  exhibition  of  their  persons,  and  of  their  fervour,  not  to 
omit  so  easy  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  new  title  of  merit  in  the  eyes  of 
their  superiors.  In  this  splendid,  and  numerous  assembly,  the  Advocate-General, 
Mr.  Burroughs,  made  the  introductory  address,  at  great  length,  and  with  the 
best  of  his  eloquence.  He  introduced  in  it  the  following  observations,  which 
constitute  a  matter  of  evidence,  of  some  weight,  in  determining  the  questions 
which  arise  out  of  the  circumstances  of  that  important  era.  "  Every  man,"  he 
said,  "  at  all  acquainted  with  our  situation,  must  know  that  in  India  we  never 
before  were  so  powerful,  and  so  unassailable,  as  at  the  present  moment.  We  have 
an  army  infinitely  stronger,  in  number  and  discipline,  than  we  ever  had  before  in 
India.  We  are  without  an  enemy  who  can  venture  to  attack  us ;  and  he  would 
assert  that  there  was  not  a  single  native  who  would  now  even  wish  to  attack  us, 
unless,  indeed,  our  old  enemy  Tippoo  might  have  such  a  wish.  But  that  Prince 
had  received  such  a  lesson  in  the  last  Mysore  war,  as  must  deter  him  from  any 
such  enterprise  again,  even  if  he  could  have  the  aid  of  France  in  doing  so. 
Any  aid  from  Europe  it  was  impossible  he  could  have,  considering  the  total 
want  of  ships  in  France,  on  which  troops  could  be  transmitted ;  and  we  know 
besides,  that  the  English  fleets  maintained  the  entire  dominion  of  the  seas,  and 
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that  our  enemies  were  every  day  lamenting  their  inability  to  send  one  sail  in  Chap.  VIII. 
safety  from  any  of  their  ports,  as  they  were,  all  blocked  up  by  the  British  navy.  S*^C^" 
The  French  islands  in  India  had  thrown  off  all  connection  with  France,  and, 
instead  of  taking  any  part  against  us,  must  now  look  to  us  as  friends,  to  protect 
them  from  any  attempts  which  might  be  made  on  them  by  France."  * 

Compelled  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  design  of  immediately  invading  Mysore,  Difference  of 
the  Governor-General,  nevertheless,  renewed  his  orders  for  assembling  the  army  tiv^wuiike 
with  the  smallest  possible  delay.    In  the  policy  of  this  measure  the  Madras  JJJ2S?be" 
council  by  no  means  concurred.    Besides  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  as-  Govemor-Ge- 
semhling  the  army,  the  expense,  they  said,  would  be  so  enormous ;  and  so  much  Madras  Presi- 
danger  would  be  unavoidably  created  of  provoking  hostilities  with  Tippoo,  by  ency' 
vast  preparations  importing  the  design  of  war ;  that  they  could  not  think  them- 
selves justified,  without  a  strong  representation,  in  obeying  the  orders  which  they 
had  received-!     "  Not  discouraged,"  says  the  Governor-General,"  by  these  sug- 
gestions  and  representations,   I  insisted  on  the  immediate  execution  of  my 
order?."  $ 

During  the  interval  which  was  required  for  assembling  the  army,  the  Gover*  a  new  treaty 
nor-General  found  employment  in  negotiating  with  Nizam  AM  the  dismission  of  JJ^  wh^T»- 
the  French  officers,  and  the  dissolution  of  their  corps.     His  minister,  to  whom  ^^ 
the  business  of  the  state  was  almost  wholly  committed,  was  a  partisan  of  the 
English,  and  well  disposed  for  the  annihilation  of  the  French  party ;  as  soon  as 
the  British  government  would  consent  to  replace  them  by  a  force  adequate  to  the 
service  which  the  French  performed  in  the  protection  of  the  country.     The 
Nizam  was  not  altogether  blind  to  the  dangers  of  placing  himself  in  a  state  of 
helpless  dependence  upon  a  superior  power.     But  totally  unequal,   as  he  knew 
that  he  was,  to  the  defence  of  himself,  against  the  Mahrattas,  against  the  Sultan,, 
or  against  the  English,  it  was  easy  for  the  minister  to  convince  him,  that  he  was 
safer  in  the  hands  of  the  English  than  of  either  of  the  other  two.    From  the 

*  See  a  Report  of  the  business  of  this  meeting :  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  vol.  i.  Chronicle, 
p.  SI. 

f  A  Review  of  the  late  War  in  Mysore,  in  a  Letter  from  an  Officer  in  India.  Published  by 
M.  Wood,  Esq.  M.  P.  Colonel,  and  late  Chief  Engineer,  Bengal,  p.  10.  The  Governor-General's 
Letter,  ut  supra,  parag.  88. 

%  Ibid.  Colonel  Beatson  says  (View  of  the  Origin  and  Conduct  of  the  War  with  Tippoo,  i.  4), 
««  The  apprehensions  entertained  from  the  designs  of  Tippoo  Sultan  were  certainly,  at  that 
period ,  considerably  increased  by  the  bold  and  decided  measures  of  preparation  and  defence, 
which  the  Marquis  Wellesley  judged  proper  to  adopt,  a  very  few  weeks  after  he  had  taken  charge 
of  ,the  supreme  government  of  India.'9   ~ 
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Book  VL  attainment  of  what  he  regarded  as  an  object  of  unspeakable  importance,  the 
'  T^T**  dissolution  of  a  French  corps  in  the  service  of  the  Nizam,  Lord  Mornington 
was  far  from  allowing  himself  to  be  restrained  by  any  dread  of  offending  the 
Mahrattas ;'  the  motive  by  which  the  mind  of  his  predecessor  had  been  swayed. 
His  instructions  were  issued  to  the  acting  resident  at  Hyderabad,  on  the  8th  of 
July,  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Nizam ;  and  on  the  1st  of  September  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  four  battalions  of  British  troops  were  added  to 
the  former  two,  and  the  British  government  was  pledged  for  the  protection  of 
the  Nizam,  against  any  unjust  demands  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  Nizam,  on  his 
part,  engaged  to  disband  the  French  corps  in  his  service ;  to  deliver  over  its 
officers  to  the  British  government,  whenever  the  whole  of  the  British  force 
should  arrive  in  his  capital ;  and  to  raise  the  subsidy,  which  he  paid  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  British  troops,  from  57,713,  to  201,425  rupees  per  month. 

Though  the  force  which  the  French  officers  commanded  consisted,  after  all  the 
alarm  which  it  occasioned,  of  less  than  14,000  men,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
precautions  against  the  chance  of  its  resistance.  Pending  the  negotiation,  the 
additional  troops  destined  for  the  service  of  the  Nizam  were  collected  in  that 
part  of  the  Company's  territory  which  touched  upon  his  frontier ;  and  on  the 
10th  of  October  joined  the  two  former  battalions  at  Hyderabad  Fortunately 
for  the  schemes  of  the  Governor-General,  Raymond,  whose  talents  and  great 
influence  might  have  been  formidably  exerted  for  the  preservation  of  his  power, 
had  died  a  few  months  before ;  and  a  struggle  for  ascendancy  had  introduced 
great  animosity  and  disunion  into  the  corps.  Not  only  the  Nizam,  but  even 
the  minister  himself,  wavered,  however,  and  drew  back,  when  the  enterprise 
came  to  the  verge  of  execution.  But  in  so  little  respect  was  this  greatly  dreaded 
corps  really  held  by  the  British  officer  who  commanded  the  six  subsidiary  batta- 
lions, that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  a  decisive  step.  He  declared  his  determi- 
nation, unless  the  Nizam  came  to  the  immediate  resolution  of  fulfilling  his  en- 
gagements, to  make  an  attack  on  the  French  camp  with  his  own  forces,  and 
proclaim  the  want  of  faith  in  the  Nizam's  government  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
consequences  which  might  ensue.  A  proclamation  was  soon  after  sent  to  the 
French  camp,  announcing  the  discharge  of  the  officers,'  and  declaring  it  treason 
in  the  soldiers  to  obey  them.  The  soldiers  were  already  in  a  state  approaching 
mutiny.  The  disorders  now  proceeded  to  greater  violence ;  and  the  officers  were 
imprisoned  by  their  men.  In  this  helpless  situation,  the  camp,  which  at  the  time 
did  not  contain  above  11,000  men,  the  rest  of  the  corps  being  on  distant  detach- 
ment, was  surrounded  by  the  whole  of  the  British  battalions,  and  a  strong  body 
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of  the  Nizam's  horse.  The  men,  upon  a  promise  of  tKeir  pay,  and  continuance  Chap.  VIIL 
of  service,  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  the  arrest  of  the  officers  was  accomplished  ^^T~/ 
without  difficulty  or  danger.  Notwithstanding  the  unfriendly  passions  which 
Frenchmen  at  this  moment  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  Governor-General,  he 
was  careful  to  ensure  to  the  individuals,  who  had  fallen  under  his  power,  that 
generosity  of  treatment  which  a  gallant  mind  is  ever  prompted  to  bestow. 
Their  property,  together  with  such  arrears  as  were  due  to  them  by  the  Nizam, 
were  secured  to  their  use ;  they  were  conveyed .  to  Calcutta,  under  every  indul- 
gence compatible  with  the  security  of  their  persons ;  and  on  their  arrival .  in 
England  the  Governor-General  provided  that  they  should  not  be  treated  as  pri- 
soners of  war,  but  transported  to  their  country  without  detention.0 . 

The  chances  of  good  or  evil  from  the  Mahrattas  forced  themselves,  also,  upon  Unfroitfai  n*. 
*he  attention  of  the  British  government ;  and  negotiations  were  carried  on  at  fwth. 
Poonah,  at  the  same  time  with  those  which  were  conducted  at  Hyderabad  to 
•an  issue  deemed  so  exceedingly  favourable.  The  negotiations,  however,  at- 
tempted with  the  Mahrattas  produced  not  equal,  results.  The  substance  of  the 
treaty  negotiated  at  Hyderabad  was  communicated  to  the  Peshwa,  both  before 
and  after  its  conclusion.  "  And  at  both  periods,"  says  the  Governor-General  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  "  he  expressed  his  entire  approbation  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  new  engagements,  as  well  in  their  operation  upon  the  interests 
of  the  Mahrotta  empire,  as  upon  those  of  the  Nizam."  f  On  the  other  hand, 
Sir  John  Malcolm  says,  "  The  measures  taken  at  Hyderabad  were  regularly 
.communicated  to  the  Peshwah :  but  that  prince,  either  influenced  by  his  weak 
counsellors,  or  acting  under  the  control  of  Dowlut  Row  Scindia,  obstinately 
continued  to  withhold  his  formal  consent  to  any  acknowledgement  of  the  right 
.of  the  British  government  to  arbitrate  in  his  disputes  with  the  court  of  Hydera- 
bad." J  Of  course,  it  may  be  said,  the  GovernorrGeneral  knew  best  It  may 
-also,  however,  with  equal  certainty  be  said,  that  he  had  the  greatest  temptation 
to  lay  on  a  colour;  that  if  none  except  agreeable  consequences  were  supposed  to 

*  Letter  of  the  Governor-General  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  21st  Nov.  1798.    Printed 
papers,  ut  supra,  p.  6.     Malcolm's  Sketch,  p.  236-~244.     Beatsoo  tells  ua  (L  50)  that  the 
.  secret  was  well  kept ;  that  the-cause  of  sending  the  detachment  from  Guntoor  to  Hyderabad  was 
.not  made  known  to  the  government  of  Madras;  and  that  the  intelligence  of  the  annihilation  of 
the  French  corps  came  by  surprise  upon  the  English  of  Calcutta  and  Madras.    He  tells  us  also, 
that  their  minds  were  in  such  a  state,  as  to  regard  the  transaction  as  a  perfect  master-piece  rf 
policy, 
f  Letter,  ut  supra,  parag.  24»  ...      J  MjifcoinVa  Sketch!  p.  244. 
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Book  VL  flow  from  bis  measures  the  favour  of  his  employers  would  be  enhanced ;  thatfrotoi 
v— ^v— -^  this  species  of  art,  which  had  been  amply  practised  by  his  predecessors,  Lord 
Momington  must  have  been  a  man  for  superior  to  his  predecessors  to  stand  al* 
ways  exempt ;  and  that  of  those  expedients  for  a  colour,  the  two  letters  which 
have  just  been  quoted  appear  to  present  us  with  instances.  In  the  first  place, 
when  mention  is  made  of  the  time  which  would  be  required  for  assembling  the 
army  of  the  Carnatic,  no  mention  whatsoever  is  made  of  the  disapprobation  ex- 
pressed by  the  Madras  council.  In  the  next  place,  when  the  execution  is 
described  of  the  measures  taken  for  the  destruction  of  the  French  corps,  in  the 
service  of  the  Nizam,  the  reluctance  exhibited  by  the  Nizam,  when  the  crisis 
arrived,  is  not  only  covered  with  silence,  but  with  a  language  which  implies  un* 
interrupted  alacrity  and  zeal.  Beside  the  difficulty,  in  such  a  situation  as  that 
ctf  Sir  John  Malcolm,  of  remaining  long  ignorant  of  such  a  general  and  im- 
portant feet,  the  consequences  also  tally  with  his  representation,  for  aU  the 
efforts  of  the  Governor-General  to  draw  the  Mahrattas  into  an  intimate  can* 
nesuon  with  him,  totally  failed.  And  again ;  as  Scindia,  not  the  Peshwa,  wafc 
at  this  timfe  predominant  over  the  Mahratta  councils,  the  assent  o£  the  Peshwfc 
had  little  value  ;»and  if  presented  to  people  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  facts, 
as  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Mahratta  power,  was  only  calculated  to  produce 
deception.  It  seems  to  be  affirmed!,  from  private  information,  by  Colonel  Wiiks, 
that  both  Scindia  and  the  Peshwa,  under  alarm  at  the  symptoms  of  ambition 
which  at  tins  moment  distinguished  the  movements  of  the  British  power,  wwe 
actuated  by  favourable  dispositions  towards  the  sovereign  of  Mysore;  but  Scindia 
was  afraid  to  take  a  positive  step,  on  account  of  his  dominions  in  the  north, 
which  the  English  had  an  army  ready  to  invade ;  and  the  Peshwa,  beside  the 
imminent  danger  to  which  the  hostility  of  the  English  would  expose  him,  had 
no  liberty  to  act  but  as  Scindia  directed.  The  Governor^General,  accordingly, 
when  .at  last  he  found  that  assistance  from  the  Mahrattas  was  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, encouraged  by  the  probability  that  he  would  receive  no  opposition,  re- 
solved to  proceed  in  his  warlike  operations  without  them.* 
Intelligence  of  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors  wrote 
pedition  to  "  from  England  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  that  they  had  just  received 
*****  from  his  Majesty's  ministers,  information  of  a  large  armament  which  had  sailed 

from  Toulon  on  the  19th  of  the  preceding  month ;  and  that  amid  the  various  con- 
jectures respecting  its  destination,  it  was  not  conceived  impossible  that  India  might 

*  Hist.  Sketches,  iii.  361—366- 
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be  the  object  of  attack;  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  its  coast,  after  conquest  of  Chap*  VIII. 
Egypt;  «  or  even,"  the  Directors  add,  «  by  the  Black  Sea,  or  by  Bussora.  His  ^  ' 
Majesty's  ministers,"  they  continue,  "  baare  therefore  informed  us,  that  immediate 
measures  will  be  taken  far  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the  European  farce  in 
the  East  Indies :  You  aaay  expect  that  not  less  than  4,000  seasoned  and  disci* 
pkned  troops,  and  perhaps  a  larger  number,  may  be  sent  to  the  Company's,  settle* 
meats  with  all  possible  expedition,  part  of  which  wBl,  we  trust,  reach  India  no* 
many  months  after  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch."  * 

It  was  not  before  the  I8th  of  October  that  the  Governor-General  fcst  received 
authentic  intelligence  of  the  expedition  from  Toulon,  and  the  invasion  of  Egypt ; 
when  his  preparations  against  Tippoo  were  approaching  maturity.  The  const** 
tuted  authorities  in  England,  under  impression  of  the  danger  which  the  invasion 
of  India  by  so  great  mi  army  would  produce,  gave  directions  to  the  Governor* 
General,  to  make  war  upon  Tippoo,  if  he  appeared  to  be  actually  accumu- 
lating the  means  of  seconding  invasion  by  the  French.  They  seem  not  to  have 
regarded  the  proclamation  at  the  Mauritius  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  such 
design;  of  which  they  express  themselves  in  the  following  words;  "  We  are 
unable  to  judge,  whether  this  proclamation  be  in  reality  what  its  import  declares 
it  to  be;  or  intended  merely  as  a  font,  with  a  view  to  embroil  us  with  Tippoo*" 
And  they  marked  out  unambiguous  preparations  for  war  as  the  circumstance  by 
which  the  judgment  of  thefr  subordinates  in  India  ought  to  be  determined.  "  It 
is  highly  improbable,"  they  say,  "  that  Tippoo  should  have  entered  into  any 
league  with  the  French,  without  seme  apparent  preparation,  on  his  part,  of  an 
hostile  nature,  in  furtherance  of  their  designs*  If  such  shall:  have  been  the  case, 
it  would  be  neither  prudent  nor  politic  to  wait  far  actual  hostifities  on  his  part." 
Preparation  far  war,  in  the  only  sense  which  can  here  be  applied,  is  such  an 
augmentation,  or  such  a  disposition,  of  the  instruments  of  war,  as,  to  some  con* 
siderable  degree,  is  both  unusual,  and  increases  the  danger  of  the  suspecting 
•bate.  That  any  such  augmentation  or  disposition  of  the  instruments  of  war  had  . 
taken  place  on  the  part  of  Tippoo.  no  evidence  was  ever  produced;  while 
evidence  to  the  contrary  appears  in  abundance*!    Even  with  the  permission 

*  Printed  papers,  t*  supna,  No*  1 . 

f  "  It  was  supposed"  (says  CoL  BeaUon,  p.  57)  "  that  Tigpoo  Sultaun's  army  had  suffered 
essentially,  both  in  numbers  and  discipline!  since  the  last  war:  his  finances  were  in  disorders 
his  councils  wane  perplexed  by  discordant  opinions ;  and  his  spirits  dejected  and  broken  by  the 
disappointment  of  his  hopes  of  French  assistance;  by  the  retreat  of  Zemaun  Shah;  by  the  Mure 
of  his  intrigues  at  the  courts  of  Potnah  and  Hyderabad;  and  by  the  unexampled  vigour,  alacrity, 
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Book  VI.  which  the  alarm  of  the  French  expedition  extorted  from  the  Directors,  they 
^mm^£TmJ  thought  proper  to  enjoin  that  in  resorting  to  hostilities,  "  the  utmost  discretion" 
should  be  used ;  "  that  we  may  not,"  they  say,  "  be  involved  in  a  war  in  India, 
without  the  most  inevitable  necessity." — That  inevitable  necessity  existed,  or 
any  necessity. at  aH,  will  not  easily,  after  the  first  impartial  exposition  of  the 
facts*  be  again  alleged.  The  war  might  be  advantageous,  or  it  might  be  not 
advantageous.  But  the  word  must  be  used  in  an  extraordinary  sense,  if  it  eves 
be  denominated  necessary. 

On  the  last  day  of  October,  that  is,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  he  Was 
informed  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  the  Governor-General  received  intelligence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Flench  fleet  by  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile.  Notwithstanding  this  decisive  event;  "  I  did  not,",  he  says,  "  relaJC 
any  part  of  the  naval  or  military  preparations  which  had  been  commenced  under 
my  •  orders ; — being  still  uncertain  of  the  fate  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt,  and 
ignorant  whether  an  additional  force  might  not  have  been  intended  to  co-operate 
with  it  in  India,  by  the  ordinary  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope"  *  The 
chance  of  the  invasion  of  India,  from  either  quarter,  will  not  at  the  present 
moment  be  regarded  as  having  been  very  great.  It  will  not  come  up  to  the  % 
description  of  what  constituted  tat  "  inevitable  necessity  "  for  going  to  war  with 
Tippoo. 
Gownor-Ge-  "  The  immaturity,  however,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  "  of  the  Sultan's  plans 
oompSntto10 formed,  in  Lord  Wellesley's  opinion,  the  strongest  reason  for  an  immediate 
w»  pjwmS^  attac^  uP°n  h*8  possessions-;  but  the  delay,  which  was  likely  to  occur  in  assem- 
tions  were  far  bling  the  army  on  the  coast  of  Goromandel,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  very 
low  establishment,  and  was  in  a  very  divided  and  unequipped  state,  obliged  him 
to  alter  it ;  and  he  made  no  communication  whatever  to  Tippoo  Sultaun  on  the 
subject  of  his  proceedings,  till  the  military  preparations,  both  at  Madras  and 
Bombay,  were  complete;  and  the  alliance  with  the  Nigam  had  not  merely  been 
restored,  but  rendered  so  efficient,  as  to  secure  the  full  application  of  the  resources 
of  that  Prince  in  aid  of  the  common  cause."  f 

During  all  the  time  of  these  remarkable  proceedings,  it  is  singular  that  Tippoo 
was  either  without  the  means,  or  without  the  inclination,  of  making  any  consider- 
able addition  to  his  habitual  state  of  equipment  for  war,  and,  with  an  appearance 
of  insensibility  to  all  that  surrounded  him,  forbore  even  to  remonstrate  agaiftst 

and  extent  of  our  military  preparations."    "  Tippoo  Sultaun's  field  army"  (he  says,  p.  204)  was 
jBBtimated  at  47,470  fighting  men.  ,,..-, 

•  Printed  papers,  utsupra,  No.  8.  t  Malcolm's  Sketch,  p.  254. 
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the  accumulation  which  was  going  forward  of  the  instruments  of  hi?  destruction*  Chap.  VIII. 
When  the  beginning  of  November  arrived,  the  Governor-General  thought  the  ^^J7"*^ 
opportunity  was  now  favourable  to  exhibit  his  complaints.  On  the  8th  of  that 
month,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Sultan,  in  which  the  expressions  were  con*  . 
cUiatory,  rather  than  hostile,  but  in  which  he  informs  him  of  the  connection 
which  he  was  aware  had  been  formed  between  him  and  the  French,  "  Whom 
you  know,",  says  he,  "  to  be  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Company,  and  to  be 
now  engaged  in  an  uqjust  war  with  the  British  nation."  He  then  gives  him  a 
lecture  on  French  principles,  which  will  be  appealed  to  hereafter  as  a  monument 
of  the  times.  "  It  appears  not,"  he  adds,  "  either  necessary  or  proper,  that  I 
should  any  longer  conceal  from  you  the  surprise  and  concern  with  which  I  per- 
ceived you  disposed  to  involve  yourself  in  all  the  ruinous  consequences  of  a 
connexion,  which  threatens,  not  only  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  friendship 
between  ,you  ,and  the  Company,  but  to  introduce,  into  the  heart  of  your  king- 
dom, ,the  principles  of  anarchy  and  confusion ;  to  shake  your  own  authority ; 
and  to  destroy  the  religion  which  you  revere."  On  the  disposition  of , the  Com- 
pany to  preserve  inviolate  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  relation  of  amity  and 
peace,  the  Governor-General  cited  the  remarkable  instance  which  had  recently 
occurred ;  of  a  district  of  country  to  which,  though  possessed  by  the  Company, 
the  Sultan  laid  claim,  and  of  which,  his  right  having  been  ascertained  by  arbiters 
mutually  chosen,  restitution  had  been  made.  As  the  result  of  these  premises, 
the  Governor-General  proposed  to  send  to  him  a  British  officer,  whom  he  already 
knew,  to  communicate  to  him,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  and  of  the  Peshwa 
and  Nizam,  their  v  allies,  the  plan  which  in  their  opinion  was  calculated  "  to 
remove  all  existing  distrust  and  suspicion,  and  to  establish  peace  and  good  under- 
standing on  the  most  durable  foundations."  * 

Of  the  terms  which,  at  different  periods,  the  Governor-General  was  disposed  Instructive 
to  allow  Tippoo  Sultaun,  he  himself  has  given  a  very  instructive  history,  in  his  progressive 
letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  under  date  the  8d  of  August,  1799.  t  What  was  5*82^ 
the  extent  of  his  views  in  relation  to  the  attack  which  he  was  so  eager  immedi-  Gene/ars  **■ 

_  o  mends* 

ately  to  make  when  he  first  received  intelligence  of  the  foolish  proclamation  at 
the  Isle  of  France,  he  has  no  where  disclosed.  When  he  found  the  execution 
of  this  design  impossible,  and  how  much  time  it  would  require  to  put  the  army 
in  a  condition  for  action,  he  would,  he  says,  have  been  "  contented  with  any 

*  Letter  from  Lord  M omirigton  to  Tippoo  Sultan,  printed  papers,  ut  supra,  p.  24. 
f  See  the  appers  relating  to  East  India  Affitfrs,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  yesr  1800. 
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Book  YL  adjustment  which  ottered  a  reasonable  prospect  of  detaching  Tippoa  from  his 
v^~2^~;  connexion  with  the  French ;"  and  that,  w  in  the  arrangement  which  then  occurred 
to  him,  his  views  were  limited  to  the  establishment  of  permanent  residents,  cm 
the  part  of  the  Company  and  of  the  affies,  at  Seringapatam,  to  the  dismission  of 
all  the  French  then  in  the  Sultaun's  service*  and  to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of 
the  French  from  his  armies  and  dominions." 

Before  preferring  these  demands,  he  first,  however,  deemed  k  politic,  to  place 
the  armies  in  a  posture  for  action ;  and  to  take  measures  for  lessening  the  chances 
of  evil,  as  well  as  improving  the  chances  of  good,  at  the  hands  of  the  Nizam  and 
Mahrattas.  The  month  of  November  had  thus  arrived  before  he  was  ready  to 
•  make  his  first  communication.  But,  at  that  time,  the  French  had  invaded 
Egypt,  which  appeared  to  increase  the  dangers  of  the  English  dominion  in  India ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  military  preparations  of  the  English  were  advancing  to 
maturity  on  a  great  scale,  the  French  party  at  Hyderabad  was  destroyed,  the 
resources  of  the  Nizam's  country  were  by  the  fete  arrangement  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Company's  servants,  and  the  English  now  had  power  to  enforce 
whatever  demands  they  might  think  proper  to  advance.  The  Governor-General 
therefore,  resolved  not  to  content  himself  with  the  terms  which,  without  having 
communicated  them,  he  would  have  thought  sufficient  for  all  necessary  purposes 
before.  If,  however,  the  real  ground  of  the  war  was  not  the  love  of  conquest, 
which  was  so  fervently  disclaimed,  but  the  chance  of  danger  from  the  power  of 
Tippoo,  as  was  the  grand  pretence,  the  new  degree  of  security  which  had  accrued 
to  the  Company  was  a  reason,  not  for  war,  but  peace.  The  additional  chance  of 
invasion,  by  the  presence  In  Egypt  of  the  FreUfeh,  presented,  as  far  as  it  went,  a 
demand  for  additional  security.  But  that  chance  was  to  be  weighed  and  its 
value  ascertained.  Except  to  an  eye  surrounded  by  the  mists  of  ignorance  or 
passion,  which  saw-  its  object  hideously  enlarged,  it  could  not  appear  to  he  great. 
Besides,  as  the  British  government  would  not  long  remain  without  a  grand  effort 
to  expel  the  enemy  from  Egypt,  the  Company  might  hove  quietly  rested  on  its 
guard,  without  incurring  the  mischievous  expenditure*  not  to  speak  of  any  move 
of  the  detestable  consequences  of  actual  war,  at  least  for  a  little  time,  till  they 
understood  what  was  the  result  of  the  measures  adopted  against  the  invaders  of 
Egypt,  and  whether  a  few  months  would  not  set  India  free  from  any  danger  en 
account  of  the  French.  However,  the  terms,  beyond  which  the  Governor* 
General  did  not  think,  a?  yet  of  proceeding,  were  uot  extravagant.  Beside  the 
conditions  first  meditated,  he  meant  to  demand  the  cession  of  Canara,  a  mari- 
time province  on  the  western  coast,  which  appeared  to  facilitate  the  communi- 
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cstioft  of  Tippoo  with  the  French;  but  to  allow  him  an  equivalent  ifl  some  oilier  Chap.  VIII. 
quarter  distant  from  the  coast  This,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor-  v*~ TXT"* 
General,  who  now  felt  himself  in  a  condition  to  enforce  any  demand,  and  whose 
apprehension  from  French  invasion,  atid  the  rooted  enmity  of  Tippoo^  was  then 
at  its  bright,  ww  all  the  security,  as  against  Tippta,  which  the  British  interests 
really  required  If  nothing  folio wed  to  create  occasion  fat  more  security,  every  ad- 
dhicm  which  followed  to  the  sacrifices  exacted  of  th6  hated  foe,  whs  made  either  in 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  or  from  the  love  of  conquest;  for  no  other  solution  remains. 

The  Governor-General  professes,  and  with  all  the  marks  Of  sincerity,  his  The  Governor- 
expectation  to  have  been,  that  Tippoo,  overawed  by  the  discomfiture  of  the  wdnto  Ma- 
French  fleet  in  Egypt,  by  the  ascendancy  of  the  English  at  Hyderabad,  the  ^fl^ 
strength  of  the  English  army,  and  an  English  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Malabar*  from  Tippoo. 
would  accede  to  the  terms  which  he  meant  to  propose,  and  that  the  calamities 
of  war  might  still  be  avoided  For  the  purpose  of  accelerating  measures,  whether 
of  a  pacific  or  hostile  description,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  be  near  the  scene, 
and  in  a  letter  dated  the  10th  of  December,  acquainted  the  Sultan  with  his 
intention  of  repairing  shortly  to  Madras.    He  arrived  on  the  81st  of  the  same 
month,  and  found  waiting  for  him  an  answer  from  Tippoo. 

In  the  letter  of  the  Sultan,  the  expressions  were  not  less  pacific  than  those 
of  the  Governor-General  He  declares  the  highest  satisfaction  at  the  nfeval 
victory  gained  on  the  coast  of  Egypt  by  the  English  over  the  French;  the 
former  of  whom  he  describes  as  possessing  almost  every  virtue,  the  latter  every 
vice.  The  charge  which  had  been  urged  by  the  Governor-General,  of  soliciting 
an  hostile  connexion  with  the  French,  he  endeavoured  to  answer  thus;  "In  this 
Sircar  (state)  there  is  a  mercantile  tribe,  who  employ  themselves  in  trading  by 
sea  and  land  Their  agents  purchased  a  two-masted  vessel,  and,  having  loaded 
her  with  rice,  departed  with  a  view  to  traffic.  It  happened  that  she  went  to  the 
Mauritius,  from  whence  forty  persons,  French,  and  of  a  dark  colour,  Of  Whom 
ten  or  twelve  were  artificers  and  the  rest  servants,  came  here  in  search  of 
employment  Such  as  chose  to  take  service  were  entertained,  and  the  remainder 
departed  beyond  the  confines  of  this  Sircar:  And  the  French,  who  are  foil  of 
lice  and  deceit,  have  perhaps  taken  advantage  of  the  departure  of  the  ship  to 
pit  about  reports  with  the  view  to  ruffle  the  tirinds  of  both  Sircars."  He  then 
made  protestation  of  his  earnest  desire  to  preserve  and  to  strengthen  the  bands 
of  peace  between  himself  and  the  Company ;  described  his  own  occupations  as 
all  in  the  highest  degree  pacific ;  and  added,  "  In  this  case*  the  allusion  to  war 
in  your  friendly  letter,  and  the  following  passage,  namely,  that  prudence  required 
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Book  VI.  that  both  the  Company  and  their  allies  should  adopt  certain  measures  of  pre- 
^^^  caution  and  self-defence*  have  given  me  the  greatest  surprise."  As  the  proposi- 
tion of  sending  to  him  a  deputy,  and  opening  a  negotiation,  appeared  to  imply 
that  new  sacrifices  were  to  be  exacted- of  him,  he  appealed  to  the  existing  treaty, 
as  affording  the  proper  and  adequate  adjustment  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
contracting  parties ;  and  said,  "  I  cannot  imagine  that  means  more  effectual  than 
these  can  be  adopted,  for  giving  stability  to  the  foundations  of  friendship  and 
harmony,  promoting  the  security  of  states,  or  the  .welfare  and  advantage  of  all 
parties."*  This  letter  the  Governor-General  regarded  as  marked  by  prevari- 
/  cation  and  falsehood,  in  respect  to  his  intercourse  with  the  French ;  and  by 
criminal  evasion,  in  regard  to  the  moderate  and  amicable  proposition  for  opening 
a  negotiation.  He  replied,  accordingly,  by  a  letter,  dated  the  9th  of  January, 
1799,  in  which  he  described  the  embassy  to  the  Isle  of  France ;  and  explicitly 
declared,  that  the  new  engagements  into  which  he  affirmed  that  Tippoo  had 
thus  entered  with  the  enemies  of  the  allies  required  a  new  arrangement  for  their 
security.  He  recommended  that  only  one  day  should  be  taken  to  reply  to  this 
letter;  intimating  that  dangerous  consequences  might  result  from  a  greater 
delay,  f  That  time  might  not  be  wanting  for  the  campaign  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains,  was  the  motive  which  impelled  the  Governor-General 
to  hasten ;  and,  beside  the  established  practice,  and  inveterate  habits  of  all 
Oriental  courts,  the  same  circumstance  afforded  a  strong  motive  to  the  Sultan 
to  make  use  of  every  expedient  for  delay. 
The  Governor-  The  end  of  January  approached,  and  an  answer  from  the  Sultan  had  not  yet 
inhisdeiM^s.11™76^"  :  This  was  interpreted  contempt  and  obstinacy.  It  is  even  assigned  as 
proof  of  more  determined  enmity  than  was  previously  supposed.  The  army 
was  now  irresistible.  "  On  these  grounds,?  says  the  Governor-General, 
'"  towards  the  close  of  the  month  of  January,  1799,  my  intention  was  to  have 
required  from  Tippoo  Sultaun,  in  addition  to  the  terms  already  stated,  the  pay- 
ment of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expense  to 
which  his  hostile  and  treacherous  conduct  had  subjected  the  allies."  \ 
Tippoo  pre-  Before  the  3d  of  February,  Lord  Mornington  received  intelligence  that  Tippoo 
bassy  to  em"  had  prepared  two  native  vakeels,  who,  together  with  one  of  the  French  officers 
who  had  lat^y  arrived  from  the  Isle  of  France,  were  waiting  at  Tranquebar,  to 
embark  on  a  mission  to  the  Executive  Directory  of  France.    This  cannot  be 

*  Printed  papers,  ut  supra.  No.  8,  incloaure,  No.  4.  f  Ibid.  No.  5. 

t  Letter  from  the  Governor-General  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  3d  August,  1799»  ut 
"supra«  > 
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regarded  as  a  very  extraordinary  proceeding  in  a  prince  who  knew  that  a  vast  Chap.  VIII. 
army  had  been  levied  against  him  before  any  complaint  had  been  preferred,  or  ^m^y^^J 
so  much  as  an  explanation  asked,  of  his  conduct  "j  and  might  by  himself  have 
been  represented  with  surely  not  less  plausibility/ than  by  the  English  their 
preparations  for  attack,  as  a  proceeding  purely' defensive,  and  imperiously  palled 
for  by  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  conspicuously  threatened.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  Governor-General  determined  to  suspend  all  negotiation,  until  the 
united. forces  of  the  Company  and  their  allies  should,  to  use  his  own  expressions, 
"have  made  such  an  impression  on  the  territories  of  Mysore,  as  might  give  fiill 
effect  to  our  just  representations."  * 

On  the  3d  of  February,  his  Lordship  dispatched  his  commands  to  General  War  begun ; 
Harris,  to  enter  the  territory  of  Mysore,  with  the  army  which  had  been  assem-  ™ tamwL 
Wed  at  Velore,  and  to  General  Stuart  to  co-operate  with  the  Bombay  army  from  *£ffi  on 
Malabar ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  gave  intimation  to  the  allied  courts,  and  contemplated 
the  British  admiral  on  the  coast,  that  he  now  considered  the  Company  as  at  war  would  be 
with  Tippoo  Sultan!  made. 

.  Another  step  was  now  taken  in  the  severity  of  the  terms.  From  this  tune 
nothing  less  was  to  be  exacted  of  the  Sultan  than  a  cession  of  his  maritime 
provinces  in  perpetuity  to  the  English ;  an  equal  territory  on  their,  respective 
frontiers  to  each  of  the  allies,  amounting  to  about  a  fourth  part  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  a  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees.  But,  in  the  second  place,  if  any 
decisive  advantage  should  be  obtained  in  the  field,  or  the  operations  of  the  war 
should  be  advanced  to  the  opening  of  the  batteries  upon  Seringapatam,  the 
General  was  not  to  content  himself  with  less  than  the  cession  of  one  whole  half 
of  the  territories  of  which  the  Sultan  was  in  possession  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  the  relinquishment  of  all  claim  to  any  of  the  places,  oh  the  frontiers 
of  the  Company  and  their  allies,  about  which  there  was  any  dispute,  and  the 
payment  of  two  crores  of  sicca  rupees.  The  dismission  of  all  Europeans  be- 
longing to  any  country  at  war  with  the  English,  the  renunciation  of  all  con- 
nexion with  the  French,  an  engagement  never  to  retain  any  individual  of  that 
nation  in  his  service,  or  even  to  permit  him  to  reside  within  his  dominions, 
and  an  agreement  to  retain  at  his  court  a  permanent  ambassador  from  each 
of  the  allies,  as  also  to  keep  with  each  of  them  an  ambassador  of  his  own, 
and  to  give  up  certain  forts  and  hostages  as  security  for  the  execution  of 

*  Letter,  20th  March,  1799,  ut  supra. 
TOL.  III.  3  j 
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BooeVI.  the  treaty:  These  were  articles  common  to  this,  with  the  fonner  catalogue  of 

^mT£T~'  terms.* 

1799. 
Fresh  overture     On  the  18th  of  February,  the  Governor-General  received  a  letter  from  Tippoo, 

tao"1    e     "  in  which,  after  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his  letters,  he  desires,  as  he  is 
going  upon  a  hunting  excursion,  in  which  he  frequently  indulged,  that  he  would 
send  the  deputy  (about  whom  his  friendly  pen  had  repeatedly  written),  slightly 
attended    This  consent,  which  was  sufficiently  cold  and  ungracious,  the  Go- 
vernor-General describes,  as  reluctant  and  insidious;  and  he  answered  it  by 
referring  him  to  General  Harris,  to  whom  alone  all  his  communications  were 
now  to  be  addressed.     This  answer  was  even  transmitted  through  that  Gefteral* 
who  had  orders  to  forward  it  to  the  Sultan,  cm  the  same  day  on  which  the  army 
should  pass  the  frontier. 
Amount  of         The  army  now  assembled  at  Velore  exceeded  20,000  men,  whereof  2,635 
againsttip-    were  cavalry,  and  4,381  Europeans :  It  was  joined,  before  the  commencement  of 
*°°'  its  mfcrch,  by  the  whole  of  the  British  detachment,  serving  with  the  Nizam, 

6,500  strong,  about  an  equal  number  of  the  Nizam's  infantry,  including  a 
portion  of  Sepoys  lately  commanded  by  the  French,  now  commanded  by  British 
officers,  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry ;  "an  army,"  than  which,  says  the  Governor* 
General,  one  "  more  completely  appointed,  more  amply  and  liberally  supplied  in 
every  department,  or  more  perfect  in  its  disciptine,  and  in  the  acknowledged 
experience,  ability,  and  zeal  of  its  officers,  never  took  the  field  in  India : "  The 
army  of  the  western  coast,  equal  in  excellence,  assembled  at  Cananore,  under 
General  Stuart,  amounted  to  6,420  fighting  men,  of  whom  1,617  were  Euro* 
peans :  And  a  force,  described  as  considerable,  but  of  which  the  amount  is  not 
specified,  under  Colonels  Read  and  Brown,  were  to  jam  or  co-operate  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief  from  the  southern  districts  of  Carnatic  and  Mysore :  All 
tins,  directed  against  the  chieftain  of  Mysore,  who,  six  years  before,  was  stripped 
ff  one  half  of  his  dominions ;  and  left  in  possession  of  a  territory  yielding;  a 
revenue  of  little  more  than  a  crore  of  rupees,  or  one  million  starling;  while  thft 
revenue  of  the- Anglo-Indian  government  alone,  without  speaking  of  that  of  its 
ally,  exceeded  nine  millions.  What  a  mass  of  talent  the  petty  prince  of  a  petty 
country  must  hkve  been  supposed  to  possess !  f 

*  Inclosures  A.  and  B.  of  the  Gov.-Gen's  Letter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  dated  22d  Ja- 
nuary, 1799. 

+  "  The  Tictories  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  (says  Col.  Beatson,  i.  47)  had  greatly  facilitated 
any  future  plan  of  operation  agatast  the  power  of  Tippoo  Sultoun.    By  diminishing  his  resources, 
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The  army  of  Bombay*  under  the  command  of  General  Stuart,  marched  from  Chap,  VIE. 
Cananore  on  the  81st  of  February ;  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Poodkhernim  V"""7J£T"J 
Ghaut  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month ;  and  took  post  at  Seedapoor  and  Seeda- 
aeie,  on  the  2d  of  March,  where  it  both  protected  the  large  supplies  which  had 
been  collected  in  the  district  of  Coorg ;  and  could  readily  communicate  with  the 
main  army  as  it  approached  to  Seringapatam.  General  Harris  entered  the 
Mysore  territory  on  the  5th  of  March,  and  commenced  his  operations  by  the 
reduction  of  several  forts  upon  the  frontier;  of  which  none  made  any  consi- 
derable resistance ;  and  some  made  no  resistance  at  all. 

At  the  time  when  the  British  General  passed  the  eastern  frontier  of  Mysore,  March  of  Tip- 
Tippoo  was  supposed  to  be  encamped  m  the  vicinity  of  Madoor,  and  was  eat-  1^  Bombay 
peeled  to  move  in  the  .direction  of  Bangalore,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  arm7' 
progress  of  the  army.  Having  effected  this  expectation,  he  left  his  camp  near 
Senapatero,  on  the  £8th  of  February,  taking  with  him  the  principal  part  of  his 
army;  .and  on  tfae  morning  of  the  5th  of  March,  a  large  encampment  was 
observed  by  General  Stuart,  forming,  between  him  and  Periapatam;  a  town 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  Seedasere.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  little 
intelligence  was  yet  obtained  of  the  amount  of  the  enemy,  or  the  meaning  of 
their  appearance ;  and  General  Hartley,  the  second  in  xommaad,  went  forward 
to  reconnoitre.  From  his  hill  of  observation,  at  day-break,  he  perceived  the 
jvhole  of  the  hostile  force  in  motion ;  the  country,  however,  was  covered  with 
jungle ;  the  atmosphere  was  haisy,  and  it  was  impossible  to  judge  correctly  either 
fif  their  numbers  or  object  Between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  the  enemy 
had  penetrated  witti  so  much  aecsecy  and  expedition  through  the  jungle,  that 
they  attacked  the  front  and  near  of  the  British  advanced  position  at  almost  die 
same  instant. 

The  nature  of  the  country  had  induced  General  Stuart  to  place  the  army  in 
several  divisions*  Three  native  battalions,  under  Colonel  Montresor,  were 
posted  alt  Seedasere,  to  which  another  battalion  was  added,  after  the  appearance 
rf  the  enemy  on  the  5th;  the  main  body  of  the  army,  with  the  park  and 
provisions,  remained  at  Seedapore  and  Ahmootenar,  the  first  .eight  miles,  the 
latter  twelve,  in  near  of  the  advanced  position.  General  Hartley  remained  to 
aid  in  repelling  the  attack ;  the  best  position,  of  which  the  circumstances  ad* 

and  increasing  our  &umf  they  had  produced  a  twofold  effect.  And  the  extension  of  our  frontier, 
by  the  extension  of  the  Barramaul  and  Salem  districts,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  defences 
of  Seringapatam,  a^l  of  the  :r<ffltes  tef#ag  to  that  city,  were  considered  at  that  moment  as 
inestimable  ptamts^gea." 
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.Book  VI.  mitted,  was  assumed ;  and  this  body  of  Sepoys,  though  completely  surrounded, 
^~ "^~"'/  and  contending  not  only  with  a  great  disparity  of  numbers,  but  other  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  defended  themselves  with  such  determined  gallantry,  that 
the  Sultan's  troops  were  unable  to  break  them.     The  General  hastened  forward 
with  the  rest  of  the  army,  excepting  the  fourth  corps,  which,  being  posted  at 
some  distance  in  the  rear,  was  intercepted  by  a  column  of  the  enemy,  and 
unable  to  join.     It  was  not  till  half  past  two,  however,  that  he  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  division  of  the  enemy  which  had  penetrated  into  the  rear.     It  withstood 
and  answered  a  brisk  fire  of  musquetry,  for  about  half  an  hour ;  but  then  fled 
with  precipitation  through  the  jungles,  to  join  the  rest  of  the  army  to  which  it 
belonged.     The  General  now  advanced  to  Montresor  and  his  brave  companions. 
The  men  had  for  more  than  six  hours  been  engaged  with  a  superior  enemy ; 
were  spent  with  fatigue ;  and  their  ammunition  almost  exhausted.     The  advance 
of  the  troops  with  the  General  was  the  signal  for  the  enemy  to  intermit  the 
attack,  which,  till  this  time,  they  had  upheld  in  front ;  and  at  twenty  minutes 
past  three  they  were  retiring  in,  all  directions.    General  Stuart,  apprehending 
a  second  attack,  which  might  place  the  enemy  in  his  rear,  and  perhaps  m  pos- 
session of  the  great  magazine  of  rice  collected  by  the  Coorg  Rajah,*  deemed  it 
of  more  importance  to  concentrate  his  army  at  Seedapore,  than  to  maintain  the 
position  of  Seedasere,  which  was  chiefly  useful,  as  the  only  spot  from  which  the 
signals  concerted  between   the  two  armies   could  be  observed.     The  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  according  to  the  regimental   returns,  in  the  British 
army,  were   only  143.   The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  no  doubt  considerable. 
Tippoo  remained  in  his  camp  at  Periapatam  till  the  11th,  desiring,  but  afraid,  to 
strike  a  second  blow ;  and  arrived  at  Seringapatam  on  the  14th,  whence  he 
hastened  to  meet  the  army  approaching  from  the  east. 
PlanofUie         So  little,  in  truth,  did  the  Governor-General  respect  the  power  of  the  Sultan, 
that  the  plan  upon  which  he  determined,  implied  a  confidence  in  his  inability  to 
offer  almost  any  obstruction  to  the  army  which  was  sent  to  destroy  him.     It 
was  planned,  that  the  army  should  not  wait  to  reduce  any  of  the  intermediate 
forts  between  the  frontier  and  the  capital  of  the  Sultan,  or  to  form  a  clear  line 
of  communication,  but  march  directly  upon  Seringapatam,  and  by  a  single  blow 
determine  the  contest. 

The  Governor-General,  amid  the  talents  for  command  which  he  possessed  in 

•  The  Rajah  accompanied  General  Stuart,  and  was  present  with  him  in  the  battle;  which  he 
described  with  vast  admiration,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor-General,  quoted  by  Col.  Wilts. 


campaign. 
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a  very  unusual  degree,  displayed  two  qualities  of  primary  importance :  He  has  Chap.  VIII. 
seldom  been  surpassed  in  the  skill  with  which  he  made  choice  of  his  instruments :  ^""7X7""' 
And  having  made  choice  of  his  instruments,  he  communicated  to  them,  with 
full  and  unsparing  hands,  the  powers  which  were  necessary  for  the  end  they 
were  employed  to  accomplish.  General  Harris  was  not  only  invested  with  unre- 
stricted military  powers,  but  was  authorized  to  exert  all  the  civil  authority 
which  would  have  belonged  to  the  Ck>vernor-Qeneral  himself,  in  his  situation. 
His  instructions  embraced  the  two  sets  of  terms,  to  which,  in  two  events,  the 
Governor-General  determined,  upon  the  march  of  the  army,  to  elevate  his 
demands.  And  he  was  further  provided  with  a  political  and  diplomatic  com- 
mission ;  composed  of  the  Honourable  Colonel  Wellesley,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Close,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Agnew,  and  Captain  Malcolm,  with  Captain  Ma- 
caulay,  as  their  secretary ;  but  not  entitled  to  act,  except  in  obedience  to  his 
orders. 

The  army  was  not  ready  to  make  its  first  united  movement  on  the  enemy's  Rret  move- 
ground  before  the  9th  of  March ;  within  one  day  of  the  time  which  the  Com-  enemy's 
mander,  in  his  orders  to  General  Stuart,  had  described,  as  the  latest  moment gI0un  ' 
at  which  he  could  with  safety  arrive  at  Seringapatam.  The  British  army  was 
overloaded  with  equipments  :  It  carried  an  enormous  train  of  battering  cannon 
for  the  siege  of  Seringapatam ;  it  required  a  prodigious  mass  of  vehicles  for  the 
provisions  and  stores  of  a  campaign  to  be  carried  on  without  an  open  line  of 
communication ;  to  all  this  was  added  the  cumbrous  baggage  of  the  Nizam's 
army,  a  host  of  brinjarries,  and  the  innumerable  followers  of  the  camp.  No 
sufficient  measures  were  prepared  for  the  orderly  movement  of  this  vast,  un- 
wieldy machine.  Colonel  Wilks  alleges  that  such  measures  were'  impossible. 
If  so ;  either  this  was  one  of  the  most  rash  and  hazardous  expeditions  that  ever 
was  undertaken ;  or  the  British  leaders  must  have  counted  upon  a  wonderful 
inferiority,  either  of  means,  or  of  understanding,  cm  the  part  of  their  foe. 
Assuredly,  had  an  enemy,  with  any  thing  like  an  adequate  force,  employed  him- 
self with  any  considerable  degree  of  activity  and  skill,  in  making  war  upon  the 
movement  of  this  disorderly  mass,  which  it  was  by  no  means  possible  to  cover 
with  the  troops,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  would  not  have  retarded  it,  till 
the  commencement  of  the  rains ;  have  so  harassed  the  infantry,  and  worn  out 
the  cavalry,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  baggage,  stores,  and  ammunition  would 
have  fallen  into  his  hands.  The  great  thing  to  be  dreaded,  in  marching  at  once 
to  Seringapatam,  without  regard  to  the  communication  behind,  was  famine. 
This  evil  was  all  but  sustained ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  draught  and  car- 
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Book  VI.  riage  bullocks  died,  though  the  arrival  of  the  army  was  prohahly  not  retarded  ft 
v      v-^^  single  day  by  the  efforts  of  the  enemy. 

Confusion  and     So  great  was  the  confusion,  even  on  the  first  day's  march,  that  the  army 
march?n    °   halted  on  the  11th,  to  see  if  a  remedy  could  in  any  degree  be  applied;     It 
moved  on  the  12th,  but  with  so  little  improvement,  that  it  halted  again  on 
the  13th. 

From  Bangalore,  within  sight  of  which,  now  dismantled,  the  army  encamped 
on  the  14th,  there  were  three  roads  by  which  it  could  march  upon  Seringapatant 
The  expectation  of  the  enemy  was,  that  the  British  would  occupy  and  repair 
Bangalore,  form  a  line  of  communication  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and 
advance  by  the  middle  and  shortest  of  the  roads. 

.  The  confusion  of  the  march  was  so  great,  that  the  British  army  halted  a  third 
time  en  the  15th ;  and  destroyed  as  much  of  the  mass  of  stores  as  it  was  sup- 
posed that  by  any  possibility  the  exigencies  of  the  service  would  allow.  On  the 
18th,  it  again  halted  a  fourth  day ;  and  "  the  loss  of  powder,  shot,  m&  other 
military  stores,  had  already  been  so  considerable,  as  to  excite  some  degree  of 
alarm,  at  this  early  period  of  the  campaign."  * 
Route  pur-  Of  the  roads  leading  to  Seringapatam,  the  southern,  bf  K*niakanhu%,  was 
SQ   '  that  elected  for  the  advance  of  the  British  army;   and  so  weH  had  the  design 

been  disguised,  that  while  the  forage  on  the  expected  route  had  been  comptetdy 
destroyed,  it  was  stiU  preserved  upon  this.  No  memorable  uscident  oticumd 
ftom  the  time  when  the  army  entered  the  Kimnkanhidly  route  on  the  16th,  till 
it  reached  the  tanks  at  Achel,  between  Kamkanhully  and  Sultanpet.  These 
tanks  were  of  so  much  importance,  that  "  the  destruction  of  them,"  saysCdtanel 
Wilks,  "in  1791*  had  compelled  Lord  Cornwallis  to  make  the  longer  march, 
the  injurious  effects  of  which,  on  his  -exhausted  cattle,  were  sensibly  and  severely 
felt  during  the  remainder  «rf  the  campaign."  Of  a  similar  destruction,  that  in- 
telligent officer  adds,  "  the  consequences  on  this  occasion  would  have  been  fltiB 
more  injurious  than  those  experienced  in  1791."  It  was  by  the  merest  accident, 
that  this  fatal  event  was  prevented.  A  detachment  sent  forward  on  the  night  of 
the  21st,  arrived  not  till  the  breaches  were  made  in  the  embankment,  and  were 
just  in  time  to  save  (she  total  loss  of  the  waters. 
Operations  of  When  the  Sultan,  after  his  return  from  the  attack  upon  General  Stuart,  Jtift 
the  Sultan.     ^  ^^^  to  meet  the  advancing  army,  he  made  his  first  movement  .on  the 

*  These  are  the  words  of  two  distinguished  officers  of  the  same  army;  Beatson,  p.  65,  and 
Wilks,  iii.  407. 
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middle  read,  but  being  soon  made  acquainted  with  its  true  direction,  he  deviated  Chap.  VIII. 
by  his  right  to  Malvilly,  and  encamped,  on  the  18th,  at  the  Madoor  river, '  7ZZTmJ 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  two  corps  of  his  army,  which  had  been  left  during 
Us  absence  to  hang  upon  the  British  line.  *  The  southern  road,"  says  Colonel 
Wilks,  "  from  this  river,  to  the  point  where  General  Harris  first  entered  it,  pre- 
sented numerous  situations,  where  the  advance  of  the  British  army  might  have 
been  obstructed,  and  at  least  materially  delayed,  by  steady  troops,  without  any 
risk  of  disaster  to  themselves."  What  is  more  remarkable,  Tippoo,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  same  high  authority,  "  after  examining  and  occupying  the  finest 
imaginable  position  for  opposing  the  passage  of  the  river  in  front,  and  placing 
beyond  it  a  strong  corps  to  operate  at  the  same  time  on  his  enemy's  right  flank, 
from  very  advantageous  ground,  with  an  open  rear  and  a  secure  retreat  from 
both  positions,  abandoned  the  intention  of  giving  battle  on  this  ground ; "  and 
determined  to  fight  on  ground,  about  two  miles  from  Malvilly,  which,  among 
other  advantages  gratuitously  bestowed  on  his  enemy,  gave  them,  during  the 
intended  action,  the  most  convenient  cover  for  their  unwieldy  impediments." 

The  slow  movement  of  the  English  brought  them  to  the  Madoor  river  on  the  Action  of 
84th,  where  they  learned  the  particulars  of  the  march  which  had  been  made  by  7' 
the  Sultan  upon  General  Stuart ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  on  approach- 
ing the  intended  ground  of  encampment  to  the  westward  of  Malvilly,  they 
espied  the  army  of  the  Sultan,  at  a  few  miles  distance,  drawn  up  on  a  height. 
As  the  first  grand  object  of  the  General  was,  to  carry  his  equipments  safe  to 
the  walls  of  Seringapatam,  he  determined  neither  to  seek  nor  avoid  an  action. 
The  advanced  picquets,  however,  being  attacked  by  the  enemy,  *nd  more  troops 
being  sent  to  their  aid,  a  general  action  came  on.  The  British  army  under 
General  Harris  formed  the  right  wing;  the  Nizam's  army  with  the  33d  regi- 
ment, under  Colonel  Welksley,  formed  the  left  On  the  right  wing,  which  had 
deployed  into  line,  and  begun  to  advance,  an  opening  between  two  brigades, 
produced  by  die  ground,  tempted  the  Sultan.  He  advanced  in  person  with  a 
body  of  cavahy,  tM  in  the  very  act  to  charge.  The  effort  was  against  the 
Europeans ;  coolly  directed ;  and  executed  with  so  much  spirit,  that  many  of 
the  horsemen  fell  on  the  bayonets.  But  it  produced  not  so  much  as  a  momentary 
disorder  in  the  ranks ;  and  the  line  advancing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  outflank 
the  enemy's  left,  his  guns  were  soon  after  withdrawn  from  the  heights.  The 
cushoons  of  the  Sultan  faced  Colonel  Wellesley  with  some  steadiness,  till  within 
sixty  yards,  when,  the  33d  regiment  quickening  step,  they  gave  way ;  and  Colo- 
nel Floyd,  seizing  the  critical  moment,  charged  them  with  his  cavalry,  and  de- 
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Book  VI.  stroyed  them  to  a  man.    The  efficient  state  of  the  Sultan's  equipments,  and  the 
v    7^^  deplorable  state  of  the  British,  admitted  not  an  idea  of  pursuit.     The  loss  .of 

the  English  was  sixty-nine  men,  that  of  the  Sultan  more  than  a  thousand.. 
General  Har-      Immediately  after  this  injudicious  affair,  the  Sultan  marched  with  a  design  to 
Sestd^b^P*806  himself  on  the  rear  of  General  Harris,   during  the  remainder  of  his  march 
route "Sa£*°  Seringapatam.     But  he  expected  him  to  advance  on  the  same  road  which  had 
rives  at  Serin-  been  taken  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1791.     As  it  was  expected,  that  the  forage 
on  this  road  would  be  completely  destroyed,  the  project  had  for  some  time  been 
contemplated  of  crossing  the  Cavery  at  Sosilla,    about  fifteen  miles  east  of 
Seringapatam,  if  the  ford  upon  examination  should  appear  to  be  practicable. 
The  success  was  complete,  and  the  battering  train,  with  the  last  of  the  army, 
was  over  on  the  30th,  while  the  enemy  was  at  a  distance  looking  for  them  in  a 
different  direction:     This  last  disappointment  struck  a  damp  to  the  heart  of  the 
Sultan.    Having  received  the  whole  of  his  principal  officers,  *  We  have  arrived," 
said  he,  "  at  our  last  stage,  what  is  your  determination  ?  "   "  To  die  along  .with 
you,"  was  the  universal  reply.*    It  was  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  of  Tippoo 
and  his  friends,  that  General  Harris  would  not  make  his  attack  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  fort,  but  would  cross  over  into  the  island.    The  determination*  was 
to  meet  him  on  this  route,  and  find  either  victory  or  death.     The  Sultan  and  his 
friends  took  a  most  affecting  leave,  as  if  for  the  last  time  in  this  world,  and  all 
were  bathed  in  tears.    It  was  easy  for  the  Sultan,  whose  equipments  were  in 
order,  to  anticipate  the  approach  of  the  English.    He  crossed  at  the  ford  of 
Arakerry,  and  took  up  the  intended  position  near  the  village  of  Chendg&L    It 
was  not  however  the  intention  of  the  English  General  to  cross  into  the  island; 
and  when,  instead  of  pointing  to  the  fords,  he  made  a  circuit  to  the  left,  to 
avoid  some  inconvenient  marching,  and  reach  the  ground  occupied  by  General 
Abercromby  in  1792*  the  Sultan,  whose  dispositions  were  not  calculated  for  such 
a  movement,  ventured  not  to  make  opposition ;  and  the  English  army  took  up 
its  ground  for  the  siege  of  the  capital,  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  exafctly  one 
month  after  it  passed  the  enemy's  frontier,  having  advanced  at  the  rate  of  not 
seven  miles  a  day  on  enemy's  ground,  and  not  five  miles  a  day  from  the  com- 
mencement of  its  march. 
Position  of  the     A  new  line  of  entrenchments  had  been  constructed  on  this  side  of  the  fort, 
j£IJtie*.1Dg     which,  reaching  from  the  Dowlut  Baug  to  the  Periapatam  bridge,  and  within 
six  or  seven  hundred  yards  df  the  walls,  avoided  the  fault  of  the  redoubts  in 

*  Wilks,  iii.  41*. 
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1792,  distant  too  far  to  be  supported  by  the  guns  of  the  fort.     Between  these  Chap.  VIIL 
works  and  the  river,  the  infantry  of  Tippoo  was  now  encamped.     To  save  the  "^T^T*^ 

1799* 

British  camp  from  annoyance,  and  advance  some  posts,  an  attack  was  ordered 
the  same  evening,  under  Colonels  Wellesley  and  Shaw,  on  a  part  of  the  enemy, 
occupying  a  water-course  in  front  It  failed,  not  without  loss.  But  next  morn- 
ing a  force  was  sent,  which  the  party  of  the  enemy  could  not  resist ;  and  strong, 
advanced  posts  were  established  within  1800  yards  of  the  fort,  with  their  left  on 
the  river,  and  their  right  at  Sultanpet. 

On  the  6th,  General  Floyd,  with  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  the  greater  Bombay  arm? 
part  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  marched  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on J0IM" 
General  Stuart ;  a  proceeding,  which  the  cavalry  and  part  of  the  infantry  of  the 
Sultan  marched  at  the  s&me  time  to  impede.  The  junction  was  made  on  the 
14th;  the  active  and  well-conducted  exertions  of  the  Sultan's  cavalry  having 
produced  no  other  effect  than  the  necessity  of  a  little  more  caution,  and  a  little 
more  time.  And  on  the  next  day  the  Bombay  army,  having  crossed  the  river 
to  the  north,  occupied  a  ground  in  continuation  of  the  line  of  General  Harris, 
with  a  view  particularly  to  the  enfilade  both  of  the  face  to  be  attacked,  and  the 
exterior  trenches.  ' 

On  the  9th,  Tippoo,  who  had  not  before  made  any  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  Another  ow- 
Governor-General,  forwarded  to  him  when  the  army  crossed  his  frontier,  sent  Tippoo, 
to  General  Harris  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

"  The  Governor-General,  Lord  Mornington,  Bahauder,  sent  me  a  letter,  copy, 
of  which  is  enclosed :  you  will  understand  it.  I  have  adhered  firmly  to  treaties : 
What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  advance  of  the  English  armies,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  hostilities  ?  Inform  me. — What  need  I  say  more." 

The  British  commander  replied  in  the  following  terms : 

"  10M  April,  1799. 
"  Your  letter,  enclosing  copies  of  the  Governor-General's  letter,  has  been  re- 
ceived.    For  the  advance  of  the  English  and  allied  armies,  and  for  the  actual 
hostilities,  I  refer  you  to  the  several  letters  of  the  Governor-General,  which  are. 
sufficiently  explanatory  on  the  subject." 

On  the  16th  was  made  an  alarming  discovery.     The  General,  in  his  letter  to  Aiming  dit- 
Lord  Mornington,  dated  the  18th,  says ;  "  On  measuring  our  bags,  to  ascertain  mplcttotfao 
what  rice  they  really  contained,  they  were  found  so  much  diminished  by  loss  or8**™' 
fraud,  that  eighteen  days'  provision,  for the  fighting  men,  at  half  allowance,  is 
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-  Book  VI.  all  that  remains  in  camp.     Our  supplies  must,  therefore,  arrive  before  the  6th  of 

^"*v— '  May,  to  save  us  from  extreme  distress." 

1799. 
Progress  of  the     On  the  17th  operations  of  considerable  importance,  less  difficult  because  simul* 

wor  *'  taneous,  were  accomplished  on  both  sides  of  the  river.     The  enemy  were  dis- 

lodged from  a  ground  commanding  that  which  was  intended  for  the  approaches 
and  batteries  of  General  Stuart ;  and  the  troops  established  under  a  good  cover 
within  1,000  yards  of  the  western  angle  of  the  fort.  And  while  the  enemy** 
attention  was  engaged  with  these  operations,  the  bed  o(  a  water-course  was 
seized  on  the  southern  side,  which  formed  a  parallel  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  fort. 

The  state  of  the  grain  constituting  now  an  object  of  the  greatest  solicitude, 
6very  thing  was  to  be  done,  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  arrival  of  the  two 
corps,  which  were  expected  to  bring  a  supply  from  Coimbetore  and  Baramahl. 
To  conduct  them,  General  Floyd  marched  on  the  19th  toward  the  Caverk 
poram  pass,  with  the  whole  of  the  regular  cavalry,  the  whole  of  Nizam  Ali's 
cavalry,  and  a  brigade  of  infantry,  followed  by  all  the  brinjarries,  and  all  the 
superfluous  followers  of  the  camp. 

The  20th  produced  several  events.  A  battery  opened  from  the  northern  bank 
en  the  enfilade  of  the  south-western  face,  and  of  the  enemyls  entrenchment  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  river.  The  enemy  were  dislodged  from  a  position  400 
yards  in  advance  of  their  general  entrenchments;  and  a  parallel  established 
on  the  spot  within  780  yards  of  the  fort.  And  in  the  evening,  the  following 
letter  from  the  Sultan  was  received  in  camp : 

Tippoo»olicits     «  In  the  letter  of  Lord  Mornington,   it  is  written,  that  the  clearing  up  of 

negotiation, 

and  is  auswei*  matters  at  issue  is  proper,  and  that  therefore  you,  having  been  empowered  for 

draught  of  a    *^e  purpose,  will  appoint  such  persons  as  you  judge  proper  for  conducting  a  con- 

treat^  ference,  and  renewing  the  business  of  a  treaty.     You  are  the  well-wisher  of  both 

Sircars.    In  this  matter  what  is  your  pleasure  ?    Inform  me,  that  a  conference 

may  take  place." 

On  the  22d,  General  Harris  replied  by  a  letter,  stating,  that  security,  not 
conquest,  was  the  object  of  the  English  government,  to  whose  pacific  proposi- 
tions he  complained  that  Tippoo  had  hitherto  refused  to  listen ;  and  by  the  trans* 
mission  of  the  draught  of  a  preliminary  treaty^  drawn  up  according  to  the 
/  second  and  severest  set  of  terms  contained  in  the  Governor^GeneraTs  &&» 

structions. 

In  the  situation  to  which  affairs  were  now  reduced,  the  annexation  of  the 
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following  severities  was  deemed  adviseable :  That  four  of  the  Sultan's  sons,  and  Chap.  VIII. 
four  of  his  generals,  to  be  named  by  the  British  commander,  should  be  given  s— TIJC"""*' 
up  as  hostages :  That  acceptance  of  these  conditions  should  be  transmitted  under 
his  hand  and  seal  within  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  hostages,  and  one  crore  of 
rupees,  be  delivered  in  forty-eight :  And  that  if  these  pledges  were  not  given,  the 
British  commander  would  hold  himself  at  liberty  to  extend  his  demands  for 
security,  even  to  the  possession  of  the  fort  of  Seringapatam,  till  the  conclusion  of 
a  definitive  treaty. 

It  was  the  instruction  of  the  Governor-General,  that  the  set  of  terms  now  sent 
in  the  shape  of  a  treaty  should  be  made  just  before  the  opening  of  the  batteries 
upon  the  fort  of  Seringapatam.     But  the  advanced  period  of  the  season,  and  the 
failure  of  provisions,  when  nothing  but  possession  of  the  fort  could,  in  the  opinion 
of  General  Harris,  justify  him  in  delaying  the  siege  for  on  instant,  made  him 
deem  it  hazardous  to  be  the  leader  in  an  overture  of  peace.    The  sentiments  to  ultimate 
which  the  Governor-General  was  brought  by  the  progress  of  events,  are  thus  Governor- 
described  in  his  own  words.     "  Towards  the  end  of  April,  fresh  circumstances  GeneraL 
arose  which  disposed  me  to  think,  that  if  the  course  of  the  wat  should  favour  the 
attempt,  it  would  be  prudent  and  justifiable  entirely  to  overthrow  the  power  of 
Tippoo :  Accordingly,  on  the  2Sd  of  April,  I  signified  to  Lieutenant-General 
Harris  my  wish,  that  th4  power  and  resources  of  Tippoo  Sultan  should  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  state,  and  even  utterly  destroyed,  if  the  events  of  the  war  should 
furnish  the  opportunity."  * 

On  the  night  of  the  24th,  the  approaches  to  the  fort  were  advanced  250  yards.  Further  pro- 
On  the  25th  a  battery  of  four  guns  was  erected  to  destroy  the  defences  of  some  ^^  *' 
Works  which  bore  on  the  assailants ;  and  it  opened  with  considerable  effect  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th.  The  enemy's  guns  were  now  almost  wholly  silenced. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  in  advance,  were 
attacked ;  and  carried,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  which  lasted  a  great  part  of  the 
night.  This  acquisition  was  important,  because  it  ftirnished  the  ground  on  which 
the  breaching  batteries  were  to  be  erected.  The  British  troops  occupied  the 
works  on  the  27th ;  and  in  the  following  night  made  their  lodgement  secure. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  another  letter  arrived  from  the  Sultan,  intimating 
the  magnitude  of  the  questions  to  be  determined,  and  signifying  his  intention  to 
send  two  persons,  for  the  immediate  commencement  of  a  conference,  without 
which  an  adjustment  of  so  much  importance  could  not  be  satisfactorily  performed. 

*  Letter  to  Directors,  3d  August,  1799,  ut  supra. 
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Book  VI.  To  this  the  General  replied,  that  no  modification  would  be  made  of  the  terms 
.J^g  already  transmitted ;  that  ambassadors  were,  therefore,  unnecessary,  and  would 
not  be  received,  unless  they  were  accompanied  by  the  hostages,  and  specie,  already 
demanded ;  and  that  only  till  three  o'clock  the  next  day  would  be  allowed  for  an 
answer. 
Seringapatam  A  breaching  battery  of  six  guns  was  erected  on  the  night  of  the  28th ;  and  on 
•  y  the  morning  of  the  30th  it  began  to  fire.  On  the  first  day  it  demolished  part  of 
the  outward  wall  at  the  west  angle  of  the  fort,  and  made  an  impression  on  the 
masonry  of  the  bastion  within  it.  On  the  second  its  fire  was  attended  •  with 
increased  effect.  An  additional  battery,  constructed  on  the  night  of  April  the 
30th,  opened  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  May.  On  the  3d,  the  breach  appeared 
to  be  practicable,  and  preparations  were  eagerly  made  for  the  assault.  On  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  the  troops  destined  for  the  service  were  placed  in  the 
trenches  before  day-light,  that  no  extraordinary  movement  might  serve  to  put 
the  enemy  on  their  guard.  The  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  people  of  the  East, 
having  taken  their  mid-day  repast,  give  themselves  up  to  a  season  of  repose,  and 
when  it  was  expected  that  the  troops  in  the  fort  Would  be  least  prepared  to  resist, 
was  chosen  for  the  hour  of  attack.  Four  regiments,  and  ten  flank  companies  of  Eu- 
ropeans, three  corps  of  grenadier  sepoys,  and  200  of  the  Nizam's  troops,  formed  the 
party  for  the  assault.  Colonels  Sherbrooke,  Dunlop,  Dalrymple,  Gardener,  and 
Mignan,  commanded  the  flank  corps;  and  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise  was 
entrusted  to  Major-General  Baird,  who  had  solicited  the  dangerous  service.  At 
one  o'clock  the  troops  began  to  move  from  the  trenches.  The  width,  and  rocky 
channel  of  the  river,  though  at  that  time  it  contained  but  little  water,  its  expo- 
sure to  the  fire  of  the  fort,  the  imperfection  of  the  breach,  the  strength  of  the 
place,  the  numbers,  courage,  and  skill  of  its  defenders,  constituted  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  difficulties,  that  nothing  less  than  unbounded  confidence  in  the  force 
and  courage  of  his  men  could  have  inspired  a  prudent  General  with  hopes  of 
success.  The  columns  rushed  into  the  water,  and  moved,  regardless  of  a  tremen- 
dous fire,  towards  the  opposite  bank. 

From  the  time  when  General  Harris  sat  down  before  the  fort,  the  Sultan  had 
remained  'on  the  ramparts,  varying  his  position  according  to  the  incidents  of  the 
attack.  The  general  charge  of  the  angle  attacked,  was  given  to  Seyed  Saheb, 
and  Seyed  Ghoff&r,  the  last,  an  able  officer,  who  began  his  career  in  the  English 
service,  and  was  in  the  number  of  the  prisoners  at  the  disaster  of  Colonel  Brath- 
waite. 

The  angle  of  the  fort  which  the  English  attacked  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  a 
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retrenchment  to  cut  it  off  might  have  been  easily  effected ;  and  this  was  counselled  Chap.  VIII. 
by  the  most  judicious  of  the  Mysorean  officers.  But  the  mind  of  the  Sultan,  which  S"""7J£r" 
was  always  defective  in  judgment,  appears  to  have  been  prematurely  weakened 
by  the  disadvantages  of  his  situation.  By  the  indulgence  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
the  arts  of  his  flatterers,  his  mind  was  brought  into  that  situation  in  which  it 
could  endure  to  hear  nothing  but  what  gratified  the  will  of  the  moment  He  had 
accordingly  estranged  from  his  presence  every  person  of  a  manly  character ;  and 
surrounded  himself  with  young  men  and  parasites,  who  made  it  their  business  not 
only  to  gratify  his  most  childish  inclinations,  but  to  occupy  him  with  a  perpetual 
succession  a£  wretched  pursuits.  He  seems,  therefore,  when  adversity  came  upon 
him,  to  have  been  rendered  too  effeminate,  to  look  it  steadily  in  the  face ;  and, 
exploring  firmly  the  nature  of  the  danger,  to  employ  in  the  best  manner  the 
means  which  were  in  his  power  for  averting  it.  The  flatterers  were  aUe  to  per- 
suade him,  partly  that  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  be  taken,  partly  that  God  would 
protect  him ;  and  successfully  maintained  that  indecision  which  was  now  conge- 
nial to  the  relaxed  habit  of  his  mind.  "  He  is  surrounded,"  said  Seyed  Goffh&r, 
who  was  wounded  early  in  the  siege,  "  by  boys  and  flatterers,  who  will  not  let 
him  see  with  his  own  eyes.  I  do  not  wish  to  survive  the  result.  I  am  going 
about  in  search  of  death,  and  cannot  find  it" 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Seyed  Goffh&r,  who  feom  the  number  of  men  in  the 
trenches  inferred  the  intention  to  assault,  sent  word  to  the  Sultan.  The  Sultan 
returned  for  answer,  that  it  was  good  to  be  on  the  alert,  but  assured  him,  as 
persuaded  by  the  flatterers,  that  the  assault  would  not  take  place  till  night.  And 
in  the  mean  time  he  was  absorbed  in  religious  and  astrological  operations ;  the 
one,  to  purchase  the  favour  of  heaven ;  the  other,  to  ascertain  its  decrees.  Seyed 
Goffh&r,  says  Colonel  Wilks,  "  having  satisfied  himself,  by  further  observation, 
that  one  hour  would  not  elapse  before  the  assault  would  commence,  hurried  in  a 
state  of  rage  and  despair  towards  the  Sultan :  *  I  will  go,9  said  he,  '  and  drag 
him  to  the  breach,  and  make  him  see  by  what  a  set  of  wretches  he  is  surrounded; 
I  will  compel  him  to  exert  himself  at  this  last  moment.'  He  was  going,  and 
met  a  party  of  pioneers,  whom  he  had  long  looked  for  in  vain,  to  cut  off  the 
•approach  by  the  southern  rampart.  '  I  must  first,9  said  he,  '  show  those  people 
the  work  they  have  to  do ;  and  in  the  act  of  giving  his  instructions,,  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  shot."  * 

*  Hist.  Sketches,  iii.  436,  437.  For  the  interior  history  of  the  Mysoreans,  at  this  time,  Colonel 
Wilks,  who  afterwards  governed  the  country,  enjoyed  singular  advantages ;  and  we  may  confide  in 
his  discrimination  of  the  sources  and  Qualities  of  his  information, 
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Book  VI*  The  Sultan  was  about  to  begin  his  mid-day  repast,  under  a  small  tenf,  at  his 
usual  station,  on  the  northern  face,  when  the  news  was  brought  him  of  the  death 
of  Seyed  Goffh&r,  and  excited  strong  agitation.  Before  the  repast  was  finished, 
he  heard  that  the  assault  was  begun.  He  instantly  ordered  the  troops  which 
were  about  him,  under  arms,  the  carbines  to  be  loaded,  which  the  servants  in 
attendance  carried  for  his  own  use,  and  hurried  along  the  northern  rampart  to  th» 
breach. 

Incidents  of  «  la  less  than  seven  minutes,  from  the  period  of  issuing  from  the  trenches,  the 
British  colours  were  planted  on  the  summit  of  the  breach."  It  was  regulated 
that  as  soon,  as  the  assailants  surmounted  the  rampart,  one  half  of  them  should 
wheel  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  and  that  they  should  meet  over  the 
eastern  gateway.  The  right,  which  was  led  by  General  Baird,  met  with  little 
resistance,  both  as  the  enemy,  lest  retreat  should  be  cut  off,  abandoned  the  cava- 
liers, and  as  the  inner  rampart  of  the  south-western  face  was  exposed  to  a  perfect 
enfilade.  The  assailants  on  the  left  were  opposed  in  a  different  manner.  Lieiitr 
Col.  Dunlop,  by  whom  it  was  commanded,  received  a  wound  in  the  ascent;  and 
the  Sultan  passed  the  nearest  traverse,  a*  the  column  quitted  the  breach.  A 
succession  of  well  constructed  traverses  were  most  vigorously  defended ;  and  a 
flanking  fire  of  musquetry  did  great  execution  from  the  inner  rampart  All  the 
commissioned  officers,  attached  to  the  leading  companies,  were  soon  either  killed 
or  disabled ;  and  the  loss  would,  at  any  rate,  have  been  very  great,  had  not  a  very 
critical  assistance  been  received.  When  the  assailants  first  surmounted  the 
breach,  they  were  not  a  little  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a  deep,  and,  to  appearance, 
impassable  ditch,  between  the  exterior  and  interior  lines  of  defence.  A  detach- 
ment of  the  ISth  regiment,  having  discovered  a  narrow  strip  of  the  terrepiein, 
left  for  the  passage  of  the  workmen,  got  up  the  inner  rampart  of  the  enfiladed 
faee^  without  much  opposition,  and  wheeling  to  the  left,  drove  before  them  the 
musqueteers  who  were  galling  the  assailants  of  the  left  attack,  and  at  last  reached 
the  flank  of  the  traverse,  which  was  defended  by  the  Sultan.  The  two  coluftras, 
on  the  outer  and  inner  rampart,  then  moved  in  a  position  to  expose  the  successive 
traverses  to  a  front  and  flank  fire  at  the  same  time ;  and  forced  the  enemy  from 
«me  after  another,  till  they  perceived  the  British  of  the  right  attack,  over  the 
eastern  gate,  and  ready  to  falL  upon  then*  rear ;  when  they  broke,  and  hastened 
to  escape.  The  Sultan  continued  on  foot  during  the  greater  part  of  this  time, 
performing  the  part  rather  of  a  common  soldier,  than  a  General,  firing  several 
times  upon  the  assailants  with  his  own  hands.  But  a  little  before  the  time  at 
which  his  troops  resigned  the  contest,  he  complained  of  pain  and  weakness  in  one 
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of  his  legs,  in  which  he  had  received  a  severe  wound  when  young,  and  ordered  a  Chap.  VIII. 
horse.     When  abandoned  by.  his  men,  instead  of  seeking  to  make  his  escape,  ^"IZT^ 
which  the  proximity  of  the  water  gate  would  have  rendered  easy,  he  made  way 
for  the  gate  into  the  interior  fort.    As  he  was  crossing  to  the  gate  by  the  com- 
munication from  the  outer  rampart,  .he  received  a  musquet  ball  in  the  right  side 
nearly  as  high  as  the  breast,  but  still  pressed  on,  till  he  arrived  at  'the  gate. 
Fugitives,  from  within,  as  well  as  from  without,  were  crowding  in  opposite  direc- 
tions to  this  gate ;  and  the  detachment  of  the  12th  had  descended  into  the  body 
of  the  place,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  influx  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
outer  works.     The  two  columns  of  the  assailants,  one  without  the  gate,  and  one 
within,  were  now  pouring  into  it  a  destructive  fire  from  both  sides,  when  the 
Sultan  arrived.    Endeavouring  to  pass,  he  received  another  wound  from  the  fire 
of  the  inner  detachment ;  his  horse  also  being  wounded,  sunk  under  him,  and 
bis  turban  fell  to  the  ground,  while  his  friends  dropped  rapidly  around  him.    His 
attendants  placed  him  in  his  palanqueen,  but  the  place  was  already  so  crowded, 
and  choked  up  with  the  dead  and  the  dying,  that  he  could  not  be  removed. 
According  to  the  statement  of  a  servant  who  survived,  some  English  soldiers,  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  entered  the  gateway ;  and  one  of  them  offering  to  pull  off 
the  sword  belt  of  the  Sultan,  which  was  very  rich,  Tippoo,  who  still  held  his 
sabre  in  his  hand,  made  a  cut  at  him  with  all  his  remaining  strength.    The 
man,  wounded  in  the  knee,  put  his  firelock  to  his  shoulder,  and  the  Sultan, 
receiving  the  ball  in  his  temple,  instantly  expired. 

The  two  bodies  of  assailants,  from  the  right  and  the  left,  had  met  over  the 
eastern  gateway ;  and  the  palace  was  the  only  place  within  the  fort  not  now  in 
their  possession.  In  this  the  faithful  adherents  of  Tippoo,  whose  fate  was  yet 
unknown,  were  expected  to  make  a  desperate  stand  in  defence  of  their  sovereign 
and  his  family.  The  troops,  exhausted  by  the  heat  and  the  toils  of  the  day,  stood 
in  need  of  refreshment.  In  the  mean  time  Major  Allan  was  sent  with  a  guard 
to  inform  the  persons  within  the  palace,  that  if  they  surrendered  immediately 
their  lives  would  be  secured ;  that  any  resistance,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
fatal  to  them  all.  When  that  officer  arrived  at  the  palace,  before  which  a  part 
rf  the  British  troops  were  already  drawn  up,  he  observed  several  persons  in  the 
balcony,  apparently  in  the  greatest  consternation.  Upon  communicating  hia 
message,  the  Kelledar,  another  officer  of  distinction,  and  a  confidential  servant, 
came  over  the  terrace  of  the  front  building,  and  descended  by  an  unfinished 
part  of  the  walL  They  exhibited  great  embarrassment,  and  a  disposition  to 
mate  delay ;  upon  which  the  British  officer  reminded  them  of  their  danger. 
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Book  VI.  and  pledging  himself  for  the  protection  of  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  desired 
^~72CTm0'  admittance,  that  he  might  give  the  same  assurance  to  the  Sultan  himself,  They 
manifested  strong  aversion  to  this  proposition;  but  the  Major  insisted  upon 
returning  with  them  ;  and  desiring  two  other  officers  to  join  him,  they  ascended 
by  the  broken  wall,  and  lowered  themselves  down  on  a  terrace,  on  which  there 
was  a  number  of  armed  men.  The  Major,  carrying  a  white  flag  in  his  hand, 
which  he  had  formed  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  by  fastening  a  cloth  to  a 
Serjeant's  pike,  assured  them  it  was  a  pledge  of  security,  provided  no  resistance 
was  attempted ;  and,  as  an  additional  proof  of  his  sincerity  took  off  his  sword, 
which  he  insisted  upon  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Relledar.  All  affirmed  that 
the  family  of  the  Sultan  was  in  the  palace,  but  not  the  Sultan  himself.  Their 
agitation  and  indecision  were  conspicuous.  The  Major  was  obliged  to  remind 
them,  that  the  fury  of  the  troops  by  whom  they  were  now  surrounded  was  with 
difficulty  restrained ;  and  that  the  consequences  of  delay  would  be  fatal.  The 
rapid  movements  of  several  persons  within  the  palace,  where  many  hundreds  of 
Tippoo's  troops  still  remained,  made  him  begin  to  think  the  situation  critical 
even  of  himself  and  his  companions,  by  whom  he  was  advised  to  take  back  his 
sword.  As  any  suspicion,  however,  of  treachery,  reaching  in  their  present  state 
the  minds  of  the  British  troops,  would  inflame  them  to  the  most  desperate  acts, 
probably  the  massacre  of  every  human  being  within  the  palace  walls,  he  had  the 
gallantry,  as  well  as  presence  of  mind,  to  abstain  from  such  an  exhibition  of  dis- 
trust In  the  mean  time,  he  was  entreated  by  the  people  on  the  terrace  to  hold 
the  flag  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  as  well  to  give  confidence  to  the  people  within 
the  palace,  as  to  prevent  the  British  troops  from  forcing  the  gates.  Growing 
impatient  of  delay,  the  Major  sent  another  message  to  the  Princes.  They  now 
sent  him  word,  that  he  would  be  received  as  soon  as  a  carpet  for  the  purpose 
could  be  procured ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Kelledar  returned  to  conduct  him. 

He  found  two  of  the  Princes  seated  on  the  carpet,  surrounded  by  attendants. 
"  The  recollection/9  says  Major  Allan,  "  of  Moiz  ad  Dien,  whom  on  a  former 
occasion  I  had  seen  delivered  up  with  his  brother,  hostages  to  Marquis  Corn* 
wallis ;  the  sad  reverse  of  their  fortunes ;  their  fear,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
struggles  to  conceal,  was  but  too  evident,  excited  the  strongest  emotions  of  com- 
passion in  my  mind."  He  endeavoured  by  every  mark  of  tenderness,  and  by  the 
strongest  assurances  of  protection  and  respect,  to  tranquillize  their  minds.  His 
first  object  was,  to  discover  where  the  Sultan  was  concealed  He  next  requested 
their  assent  to  the  opening  of  the  gates.  At  this  proposition  they  were  alarmed. 
Without  the  authority  of  their  father,  whom  they  desired  to  consult,  they  were 
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afraid  to  take  upon  themselves  a  decision  of  such  unspeakable  importance.  The  Chap.  VIII. 
Major  assured  them,  that  he  would  post  a  guard  of  their  own  sepoys  within  the  ^"Tra) 
palace,  and  a  guard  of  Europeans  without :  that  no  person  should  enter  but  by 
bis  authority ;  that  he  would  return  and  remain  with  them,  until  General  Baird 
should  arrive ;  and  that  their  own  lives,  as  well  as  that  of  every  person  in  the 
palace,  depended  upon  their  compliance.  Their  confidence  was  gained.  Upon 
opening  the  gate,  Major  Allan  found  General  Baird  and  several  officers,  with  a 
large  body  of  troops  assembled.  It  was  not  safe  to  admit  the  troops  who  were 
burning  for  vengeance.  And  Major  Allan  returned  to  conduct  the  Princes* 
whose  reluctance  to  quit  the  palace  was  not  easy  to  be  overcome,  to  the  presence 
of  the  General.  General  Baird  was  one  of  those  British  officers  who  had  per- 
sonally experienced  the  cruelty  of  their  father,  and  suffered  All  the  horrors  of  a 
three  years'  imprisonment  in  the  place  where  he  now  stood  victor.  His  mind 
too  had  been  inflamed  by  a  report  at  that  instant  received,  that  Tippoo  had 
murdered  all  the  Europeans  made  prisoners  during  the  siege.  "  He  was  never- 
theless," says  Major  Allan,  "  sensibly  affected  by  the  sight  of  the  Princes ;  and 
his  gallantry  on  the  assault  was  not  more  conspicuous,  than  the  moderation  and 
humanity  which  he  on  this  occasion  displayed.  He  received  the  Princes  with 
every  mark  of  regard ;  repeatedly  assured  them  that  no  violence  or  insult  should 
be  offered  to  them,  and  he  gave  them  in  charge  to  two  officers  to  conduct  them 
to  head  quarters  in  camp."  They  were  escorted  by  the  light  company  of  a 
European  regiment ;  and  the  troops  were  ordered  to  pay  them  the  compliment 
of  presented  arms  as  they  passed. 

The  mind  dwells  with  peculiar  delight  upon  these  instances  in  which  the 
sweet  sympathies  which  one  human  being  has  with  another,  and  which  are  of 
infinite  importance  in  private  life,  prevail  over  the  destructive  passions,  alter- 
nately the  cause,  and  consequence,  of  war.  The  pleasure,  at  the  same  time,  which 
we  feel  in  conceiving  the  emotions  produced  in  such  a  scene,  lead  the  bulk  of 
mankind  to  overvalue  greatly  the  virtues  which  they  imply.  When  you  have 
glutted  upon  your  victim  the  passions  of  ambition  and  revenge ;  when  you  have 
reduced  him  from  greatness  and  power,  to  the  weakness  and  dependance  which 
mark  the  insect  on  which  you  tread,  a  few  tears,  and  the  restraint  of  the  foot 
from  the  final  stamp,  are  not  a  very  arduous  virtue*  The  grand  misfortune  is 
to  be  made  an  insect.  When  that  is  done,  it  is  a  slight  if  any  addition  to  your 
misfortunes  to  be  crushed  at  once.  The  virtue  to  which  exalted  praise  would  be 
due,  and  to  which  human  nature  is  gradually  ascending,  would  be  to  restrain 
in  time  the  selfish  desires  which  hurry  us  on  to  the  havoc  we  are  vain  of  con« 
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Book  VI.  tempiating  with  a  sort  <rf  pity  after  we  hare  made  it  Let  not  the  mercy, 
however,  be  slighted,  which  is  shown  even  to  the  victim  we  have  made.  It  U 
90  much  gained  for  human  nature.  It  is  a  gain  which,  however  late,  the  pro* 
gress  and  diffusion  of  philosophy  at  last  have  produced ;  they  will  in  time  produce 
other  and  greater  results. 
The  dead  When  the  persons  of  the  Princes  were  secured,  Tippoo  was  to  he  searched  for 

pooyfound.,p"  in  every  corner  of  the  palace.  A  party  of  English  troops  were  admitted,  and 
those  erf  Tippoo  disarmed.  After  proceeding  through  several  of  the  apartment* 
the  Kelledar  was  entreated,  if  he  valued  his  own  life,  or  that  of  his  master,  to 
discover  where  he  was  concealed.  That  officer,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of 
Major's  Allan's  sword,  protested,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  the  Sultan 
was  not  in  the  palace ;  he  had  been  wounded  during  the  storm ;  and  was  lying 
in  a  gateway  on  the  northern  side  of  the  fort  He  offered  to  conduct  the  in* 
%uirers ;  and  submit  to  any  punishment  if  he  was  found  to  have  deceived 
General  Baird,  and  the  officers  who  accompanied  him,  proceeded  to  the  spot ; 
covered  with  a  promiscuous  and  shocking  heap  of  bodies  wounded  and  dead. 
At  first*  the  bodies  were  dragged  out  of  the  gateway  to  be  examined,  it  being 
already  too  dark  to  distinguish  them  where  they  lay.  As  this  mode  erf  exami- 
nation, however,  threatened  to  be  very  tedious,  a  light  was  procured,  and 
Major  Allan  and  the  Kelledar  went  forward  to  the  place.  After  some  search,  the 
Sultan's  palankeen  was  discovered,  and  under  it  a  person  wounded,  but  not  dead* 
He  was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  the  Rajah  Khan,  one  of  Tippoo's  most  confi- 
dential servants,  who  had  attended  his  master  during  the  whole  of  the  fatal  day. 
This  person,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  object  of  the  search,  pointed  out  the 
spot  where  the  Sultan  had  fallen.  The  body,  beipg  brought  out  and  sufficiently 
recognized*  was  conveyed  in  a  palankeen  to  the  palace.  It  was  warm  When 
first  discovered;  the  eyes  were  open,  the  features  not  distorted,  and  Mqjor 
Allan  and  Colonel  Wellesley  ware  for  a  few  moments  doubtful,  whether  it  was 
not  alive.  It  had  four  wounds,  three  in  the  trunk,  and  one  in  the  temple,  the 
ball  of  which,  having  entered  a  little  above  the  right  ear,  had  lodged  in  the 
check.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  jacket  of  fine  white  linen,  loose  drawers  of 
flowered  chintz,  the  usual  girdle  of  the  east,  crimson-coloured,  tied  round  his 
waist ;  and  a  handsome  pouch  with  a  belt  of  silk,  red  and  green,  hung  across  his 
shoulder.  He  had  an  amulet  on  his  arm ;  but  his  ornaments,  if  he  wore  any, 
were  gone.* 

•  See  Major  Allan's  own  account  of  the  scenes  at  the  palace,  and  the  gateway ;  annexed 
(Appendix  *2)  to  Beatson's  View  of  (he  War  with  Tippoo  Sultaun. 
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The  speedy  foil  of  the  place  was  an  event  of  great  importance  to  the  British  Chap.  VIII. 
army ;  for  though  the  General  had  received  a  casual  supply  of  provisions  from  ^TZZT*' 
an  officer  whose  foresight  exceeded  that  of  the  men  who  provided  for  the  army,  The  detach- 
this  afforded  a  supply  for  not  more  than  a  small  number  of  days.    The  want  of  3^uth™ 
draught  cattle  rendered  the  magazines  in  the  Coorg  country  totally  useless :  and, 
whereas  the  General  counted  upon  being  in  absolute  want,  by  the  6th  of  May, 
General  Floyd  did  not  return  before  the  19th  with  the  convoys  from  the  south. 
Of  the  operations  which  during  the  above  transactions  had  taken  place  under  the 
officers  whom  General  Floyd  now  conducted  to  Seringapatatn,  the  following  are 
the  principal     The  corps  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Read  began  by  reducing  the  country  north  of  Rayacottah.     The  plan  of 
Ins  operations  embraced  a  great  extent;  but  after  a  little  progress  he  was 
apprized  of  the  necessity  of  abandoning  every  thing,  to  hasten  with  the  grain  which 
he  had  collected  to  Seringapatatn.    The  troops  under  Colonel  Brown  began  the 
campaign  with  the  siege  of  Caroor,  which  surrendered  to  them  without  any 
serious  resistance  on  the  5th  of  April.    On  the  8th,  they  proceeded  against 
Errode,  and  meant  to  prosecute  the  reduction  of  the  remaining  fortresses  in 
Coimbetore,  when  they  were  summoned  to  join  Colonel  Read,  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  to  Seringapatam. 

Colonel  Read  arrived  at  Cauveryporam,  on  the  23d  of  April,  which  surren- 
dered to  him  without  resistance.  Having  there  collected  the  Briiyarries,  and 
other  supplies,  he  left  them  under  the  protection  of  the  fort,  and  with  his  de- 
tachment proceeded  to  clear  the  pass.  This  was  an  operation  of  considerable 
difficulty,  which  required  all  his  exertions  till  the  evening  of  the  27th,  and  the 
6th  of  May  arrived  before  the  whole  of  th£  Rrinjarries  had  ascended.  General 
Floyd  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  a  place  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  pass ;  and 
on  the  same  day  he  was  re-inforced  by  junction  of  the  southern  corps  of  the 
army  under  Colonel  Brown.  On  the  7th  of  May,  the  whole  body,  with  their 
convoy*  moved  from  Hannoor  towards  Seringapatam.  Tippoofe  cavalry,  under 
his  best  General,  having  closely  followed  General  Floyd  from  Seringapatam, 
he  expected  to  meet  with  considerable  interruption  to  retard  him  on  his  return;  and 
from  this  danger  he  was  saved,  only  by  the  great  event  which  had  already  arrived. 

Such  of  the  sons  and  officers  of  Tippoo,  as  were  not  taken  in  the  fort,  sur-  Submission  of 
rendered  within  a  few  days  after  the  fete  of  the  capital  and  its  sovereign  was tho  country' 
known ;  and  an  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Dhoondia  was  the  only  exception 
to  the  quiet  submission  of  the  whole  country.    This  man,  of  Mahratta  parentage, 
was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  and  served  in  the  armies  both  of  Hyder 
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and  Tippoo.  He  deserted  during  the  war  of  Lord  Cornwall!*;  and  headed  a 
predatory  band  in  the  region  of  the  Toombudra.  Tippoo  induced  him  by  fair 
professions  to  trust  himself  in  his  hand;  and  then  immured  him  in  a  prison, 
•where  he  had  lain  for  several  years,  when  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape 
during  the  capture  of  Seringapatam ;  soon  collected  around  him  a  band  of  des- 
perate adventurers  ;  and  rendered  it  necessary  for  General  Harris  to  move  the 
army  to  the  northward  to  dislodge  him.  This,  however,  was  not  the  last 
effort  of  Dhoondia,  whose  history  it  is  proper  to  finish  at  once.  He  was  followed 
by  his  band  of  adventurers  to  the  south ;  and  made  such  rapid  strides  toward 
the  establishment  even  of  a  sort  of  empire,  that  after  a  little  time  the  government 
thought  it  proper  to  employ  against  him  the  army  left  under  Colonel  WeUesHey 
for  the  government  of  Mysore.  Dhoondia  displayed  no  ordinary  talents  in  his 
defence ;  and  by  his  activity  and  judgment  protracted  for  several  months  the  efforts 
employed  for  his  destruction.  He  could  not  however  permanently  resist  the  great 
superiority  of  force  which  was  brought  against  him ;  and.  fell  in  a  charge  of 
cavalry  which  was  led  by  the  Colonel  in  person. 

The  Sultan,  when  he  lost  his  empire  and  his  life,  was  aboat  fifty  years  of 
age.  He  was  rather  above  the  middle  size,  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high ; 
had  a  short  neck  and  square  shoulders,  and  now  bordered  on  corpulency ;  but  his 
limbs  were  slender,  and  his  feet  and  hands  remarkably  small.  His  complexion 
was  brown,  his  eyes  large  and  full,  his  eye-brows  small  and  arched,  his  nose 
aquiline ;  and  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance  there  was  a  dignity  which 
even  the  English,  in  spite  of  their  antipathy  and  prejudices,  felt  and  confessed. 
Vh<?Wh  by  Though  French  power  was  the  grand  resource  upon  which  Tippoo  relied,  both 

Sultan  was      for  the  gratification  of  his  resentments,  and  for  his  protection  against .  that  re* 
|UI  duction  to  the  condition  of  one  of  their  pensioned  Nabobs,  winch  he  believed  to 

be  the  condition  destined  for  him  by  the  English,  he  made  some  efforts,  but 
marked  with  his  usual  want  of  good  sense,  for  obtaining  support  from  other 
quarters.  Beside  his  embassy  to  the  Grand  Signor  at  Constantinople,  which 
excited  without  much  deserving  the  attention  of  the  English,  he  opened  a  com* 
municalion  in  1796  with  Zeman  Shah  the  King  of  the  Afghauns,  and  sent  an 
embassy  which  pointed  out  to  that  ^brother  of  the  faith  a  glorious  career  against 
the  nonbelievers  or  misbelievers  of  India.  The  Shah  might  conquer  Delhi,  drive 
out  the  Mahrattas,  and  establish  his  dominion  over  all  that  region  of  India,  in 
one  year ;  in  the  next,  assail  the  Mahrattas  and  Deccan  from  the  north,  while 
the  Sultan  co-operated  with  him  from  the  south ;  and  after  this  it  would  cost 
them  little  trouble  to  extend  their  empire  over  every  part  of  India*    This  invasion 
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of  the  Afghauns,  the  English  government  for  several  years  contemplated  as  an  Chap.  VIII. 
object  of  apprehension ;  and  it  was  the  ostensible  cause,  why  the  Commander  ^"T^xT^ 
in  Chief  was  left  in  Bengal,  and  the  conduct  of  the  army  committed  to  General 
Harris,  in  the  last  war  against  Tippoo. 

In  regard  to  Nizam  Ali,  the  Sultan  was  too  well  apprized  of  his  weakness,  to 
expect  from  his  alliance  any  material  advantage;  and  besides,  he  expected  to 
induce  the  Mahrattas  to  yield  him  any  useful  assistance,  chiefly  by  offering  to 
join  with  them,  in  seizing  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam.  He  maintained,  from 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  BAjee  Row,  a  secret  agent  at  Poona,  whose  endea- 
vours were  used  to  effect  an  intimate  union.  But  Bajee  Row  was  held  in 
thraldom  by  Scindia ;  and  aqy  combination  of  Bajee  Row  and  Tippoo,  which 
could  have  a  tendency  to  emancipate  the  Peshwa  from  his  subjection,  was 
opposed  by  the  interests  of  Scindia;  and  though  Scindia  would  have  been  well 
contented  to  join  with  the  Sultan  in  any  scheme  of  hostilities  against  the 
English,  if  it  were  not  attended  with  danger,  he  was  too  much  alarmed  for  his 
dominions  in  the  north,  which  the  English  could  easily  inavade,  to  be  willing 
for  the  present  to  expose  himself  to  the  chance  of  so  great  an  evil.  From  this 
state  of  affairs  Tippoo  seems  to  have  despaired  of  getting  the  Mahrattas  to  act 
with  any  efficiency  on  his  side ;  and  for  that  reason  not  to  have  made  any  very 
strenuous  exertions  to  induce  them. 

In  these  circumstances,  beholding,  as  he  must  have  done,  the  great  inferiority 
of  his  power,  his  utter  inability  to  maintain  a  contest  against  the  English,  and 
the  probability  that  resistance  would  bring  on  his  fall,  it  may  well  be  regarded 
as  surprising,  that  he  did  not  endeavour,  by  prompt  attention  to  their  complaints, 
and  early  negotiation,  to  escape  from  the  storm  which  he  was  unable  to  face. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  defects,  however,  of  the  Sultan's  mind,  was  the 
want  of  judgment.  For  an  eastern  prince  he  was  full  of  knowledge.  His  mind 
was  active,  acute,  and  ingenious.  But,  in  the  value  which  he  set  upon  objects, 
whether  as  means,  or  as  ends,  he  was  almost  perpetually  deceived.  Besides, 
a  conviction  appears  to  have  been  rooted  in  his  mind,  that  the  English  had  now 
formed  a  resolution  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  it  was  useless  to 
negotiate,  because  no  submission,  to  which  he  could  reconcile  his  mind,  would 
restrain  them  in  the  gratification  of  their  ambitious  designs.  Nor  was  he 
deprived  of  grounds  of  hope,  which  over  a  mind  like  his  were  calculated  to 
exert  a  fatal  influence.  He  never  could  forget  the  manner  in  which  his  father 
had  triumphed  over  a  host  of  enemies  by  shutting  himself  up  in  his  capital,  and 
defending  himself,  till  the  season  of  the  ra\ns ;  nor  had  all  his  experience  of  the; 
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Book  VI.  facility  with  which  Europeans  overcame  the  strongest  defences  in  his  power  to 
rear,*  yielded  him  on  this  point  any  decisive  instruction.  The  principal  part  of 
his  preparations  for  war  had  consisted  in  adding  tq  the  works  of  Seringapatam, 
and  storing  it  with  provisions  for  a  siege.  With  the  attempt  to  disable  the 
Bombay  army,  the  idea  of  even  obstructing  the  inarch  of  the  invaders,  if  not 
altogether  abandoned,  was  very  feebly  pursued.  And,  till  the  English  were 
upon  the  ramparts,  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that  the  fort  of  Seringapatam 
would  be  taken.  His  grand  military  mistake  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
the  neglect  of  his  cavalry;  a  proper  use  of  which  would  have  rendered  tht 
conquering  of  him  a  far  more  arduous  task. 

The  original  defects  of  his  mind,*  arising  from  the  vices  of  his  education, 
appear  to  have  increased  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  with  peculiar  rapidity 
4ince  the  loss  of  his  dominions  in  17$&  The  obedience  which  the  will  of 
princes,  especially  Eastern  princes,  is  habituated  to  receive,  not  only  renders 
them  wretched  when  it  is  opposed,  but  gluts  and  paUs  them  with  the  gratifica- 
tion. Each  recurring  instance  becomes  by  familiarity  insipid,  or  rather  dis- 
gusting, and  leaves  the  mind  restless  and  impatient  for  a  new  gratification. 
This  serves  to  account  for  the  fickle  and  capricious  disposition  which  so  commonly 
marks  the  character  of  princes ;  and  in  general  prevails  in  them  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  natural  vivacity  and  susceptibility  of  their 
minds.  This  disease  infected  the  whole  conduct,  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  public  and 
private,  and  latterly  in  a  manner  so  extraordinary,  that,  when  joined  to  a 
similar  growth  of  his  impatience  at  every  disagreement  between  that  which  he 
willed,  and  that  which  fell  out,  it  produced  in  his  sut^ects  a  persuasion  that  his 
mind  was  partially  deranged.  like  many  other  persons  of  active,  hut  not 
powerful  minds,  he  run  violently  upon  the  observance  of  minuteness  in  minute 
details,  hut  with  little  capacity  of  taking  a  marshaling  view  of  a  great  whole. 
He  saw  but  few  therefore  of  the  relations  and  dependancies  of  things ;  and  wa* 
rf  course,  unable  to  anticipate  justly  their  distant  consequences.  The  tempta- 
tion to  please,  rather  than  to  serve,  excluded  Tippoo,  as  it  excludes  other  prince*, 
from  the  benefit  of  counsels  wiser  than  his  own.  Accustomed  to  hear,  from 
those  who  approached  him,  that  every  sentiment  which  he  uttered  exceeded  in 
wisdom  that  of  every  other  man,  any  difference  with  his  opinions  struck  him  at 
last  in  the  character  of  a  mere  demonstration  of  folly.  As  a  general,  he  pos- 
sessed, as  had  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  English  in  former  wars,  no  other 
talents  than  the  vulgar  ones  of  great  activity,  courage,  and  that  turn  for  stra^ 
tagem,  which  the  cunning  of  a  nwte  age  has  a  tendency  to  produce.    As  a 
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•domestic  ruler,  he  sustains  an  advantageous  comparison  witk  the  greatest  princes  Chap.  VHL 
of  the  East.  He  bestowed  a  keen  attention  upon  the  conduct  of  his  govern-  ^TZ^T^ 
went,  from  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted  neither  by  pleasure  nor  by 
sloth.  He  made  a  methodical  distribution  of  his  time  for  business,  in  which  he 
Wfe8  laborious  and  exact ;  bat  in  which  his  passion  for  detail  made  him  frequently 
waste  that  attention  upon  minor,  which  ought  to  have  been  reserved  to  the 
greatest  affairs.  He  had  the  discernment  to  perceive,  what  is  so  generally  had 
from  the  eyes  of  rulers  in  a  more  enlightened  state  of  society,  that  it  is  the 
prosperity  of  those  who  labour  with  their  hands  which  constitutes  the  principle 
and  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  states ;  he  therefore  made  it  his  business  to  pr<K 
tect  them  against  the  intermediate  orders  of  the  community,  by  whom  it  is  so 
difficult  to  prevent  them  from  being  oppressed.  His  country  was,  accordingly r 
at  least  during  the  first  and  better  part  of  his  reign,  the  best  cultivated,  and 
his  population  the  most  flourishing  in  India ;  while,  under  the  English,  and  their 
pageants,  the  population  of  Carnatic  and  Oude,  hastening  to  the  state  of 
deserts,  was  the  most  wretched  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  even  Bengal 
itself,  under  the  operation  of  laws  ill  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
was  suffering  almost  all  the  evils  which  the  worst  of  governments  could  inflict. 
That  Tippoo  was  severe,  harsh,  and  perhaps  cruel,  in  superintending  the  conduct 
of  those  who  served  him,  may  be  so  for  easily  believed,  as  Ins  inordinate  pride 
would  make  every  offence  which  appeared  to  be  committed  against  himself 
assume  gigantic  dimensions ;  and  his  habit  of  willing,  and  seeing  his  will 
realized,  made  him  expect  every  event,  willed  by  himself,  as  a  law  of  nature, 
which  nothing  bit  the  misconduct  of  others  could  have  disturbed.  That  the 
accounts,  however,  which  we  have  received  from  our  countrymen,  who  dreaded 
ftnd  feared  him,  are  marked  with  exaggeration,  is  proved  by  this  circumstance, 
that  his  servants  adhered  to  him  with  a  fidelity  which  those  of  few  princes  in 
any  age  er  country  have  displayed.  Of  his  cruelty  we  have  heard  the  more, 
because  our  own  countrymen  were  among  the  victims  of  it.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that,  unless  in  certain  instances,  the  proof  of  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  better  than  doubtful,  their  sufferings,  however  intense,  were  only  the  suffer- 
ings erf  a  very  rigorous  imprisonment,  of  which,  considering  the  manner  in 
winch  it  is  lavished  upon  them  by  their  own  laws,  Englishmen  ought  not  to  be 
very  forward  to  complain.  At  that  very  time,  in  the  dungeons  of  Madras  or 
Calcutta,  it  is  probable  that  unhappy  sufferers  were  enduring  calamities  for  debts 
of  100/. ;  not  less  atrocious  than  those  which  Tippoo,  a  prince  born  and  edu- 
cated in  a  barbarous  country  and  ruling  over  a  barbarous  people,  inflicted  upon 
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Book  VI.  imprisoned  enemies ;  part  of  a  nation,  who,  by  the  evils  they  had  brought  upon 
J  him,  exasperated  him  almost  to  frenzy,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  the  enemies 
both  of  God  and  of  man.*  Besides,  there  is  among  the  papers  relating  to  the 
intercourse  of  Tippoo  with  the  French,  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  humanity, 
which,  when  these  papers  are  ransacked  for  matters  to  criminate  him,  ought 
not  to  be  suppressed.  In  the  draught  which  he  transmitted  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
of  the  conditions  on  which  he  wished  that  a  connexion  between  him  and  the 
French  should  be  formed,  the  following  are  the  very  words  of  a  distinct  article : 
''  I  demand  that  male  and  female  prisoners,  as  well  English  as  Portuguese,  who 
shall  be  taken  by  the  republican  troops,  or  by  mine,  shall  be  treated  with 
humanity;  and  with  regard  to,  their  persons,  that  they  shall,  (their  property 
becoming  the  right  of  the  allies,)  .be  transported,  at  our  joint  expense,  out  of 
India,  to  some  place  far  distant  from  the  territories  of  the  allies." 

Another  feature  in  the  character  of  Tippoo  was  his  religion,  with  a  sense  of 
which  his  mind  was  most  deeply  impressed.  He  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
every  day  in  prayer.  He  gave  to  his  kingdom,  or  state,  a  particular  religious 
title,  Cudadady  or  God-given;  and  he  lived  under  a  peculiarly  strong  and 
operative  conviction  of  the  superintendance  of  a  Divine  Providence.  •  His  confi- 
dence in  the  protection  of  God  was,  indeed,  one  of  his  snares ;  for  he  relied 
upon  it,  to  the  neglect  of  other  means  of  safety.  To  one  of  his  French  advisers, 
who  had  urged  him  with  peculiar  fervour  to  use  greater  zeal  in  obtaining  the 
support  of  the  Mahrattas,  he  replied,  "  I  rely  solely  on  Providence,  expecting 
that  I  shall  be  alone  and  unsupported ;  but  God,  and  my  courage,  will  accom- 
plish every  thing.*  f  It  is  true,  that  his  zeal  for  God,  like  the  zeal  of  so  many 
other  people,  was  supported  by  the  notion,  and  by  the  desire,  of  being  the 
favourite  of  God ;  of  being  honoured  with  the  chief  place  in  his  affections,  and 
obtaining  the  best  share  in  the  distribution  of  his  favours.  His  religion  resembled 
jthe  religion  of  most  persons  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves  for  pious  zeal,  in 

*  After  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  some  native  spies,  employed  by  the  English,  asserted 
that  the  Sultan  had  ordered  the  death  of  thirteen  English  prisoners,  taken  during  the  siege :  and 
a  scrap  of  paper  was  found,  said  to  be  in  his  hand-writing,  which  bore  the  character  of  an  order 
for  the  death  of  100  Coorg  prisoners.— All  the  evidence  which  accompanies  these  allegations 
would  not  be  worthy  of  regard,  but  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  the  age  and  country 
of  Tippoo  renders  such  an  act  by  no  means  improbable,  under  strong  temptation,  by  any  prince 
of  the  East.  This,  however,  does  not  conclude  Tippoo  to  be  worse ;  it  only  supposes  him  not 
to  be  better  than  his  neighbours. 

t  See  the  letter  from  Tippoo  Sultaun  to  M.  Du  Buc,  dated  Seringapatam,  2d  Jan.  1799 ; 
papers  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1800. 
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this  respect  also ;  that  it  contained  in  it  a  large  infusion  of  the  persecuting  spirit.  Chap.  VIII. 
He  imagined  that  he  exceedingly  pleased  God  Almighty,  by  cultivating  within  ^^^^ 
himself  a  hatred  of  all  those  whose  notions  of  a  God  did  not  correspond  with 
his  own ;  and  that  he  should  take  one  of  the  most  effectual  modes  of  recom- 
mending himself  to  that  powerful  and  good  Being,  if,  in  order  to  multiply  the 
number  of  true  believers,  he  applied  evil  to  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  not  of 
that  blessed  description. 

It  would  not  be  reckoned  pardonable  by  Englishmen,  if  an  historian  were  to 
omit  ambition,  and  the  hatred  of  the  English,  among  the  ingredients  in  the 
character  of  Tippoo.  But  ambition  is  too  vulgar  a  quality  in  the  minds  of 
princes  to  deserve  particular  commemoration ;  and  as  for  his  hatred  of  the 
English,  it  only  resembled  the  hatred  which  the  English  bore  to  him,  or  to  the 
French ;  and  which  proud  individuals,  and  proud  nations,  are  so  prone  to  feel, 
towards  all  those  who  excite  their  fears,  or  circumscribe  their  hopes.  Besides, 
among  the  princes  of  India,  who,  except  the  drivellers,  were  less  ambitious  than 
lie  ?  Was  it  Scindia,  or  was  it  Holkar  ?  Even  in  hatred  of  the  English,  is  it  un- 
derstood, that  these  Mahrattas  were  exceeded  by  the  sovereign  of  Mysore  ? 
.  When  the  papers  of  Tippoo,  found  in  the  palace  of  Seringapatain,  were  exa-  import  of  the 
mined,  the  correspondence  was  discovered  which  had  passed  between  him  and  to  the  conneo- 
tlie  French.  With  this  Lord  Wellesley  shows  that  he  was  singularly  de-  ^h°l T?V°° 
lighted;  as  i£  without  such  means  of  persuasion,  he  had  dreaded,  that  the  French* 
grounds  of  the  war,  successfully  terminated,  would  not  have  appeared  satisfactory 
to  all  those  whose  approbation  he  was  interested  in  obtaining.  It  is,  therefore; 
necessary  that  the  amount  of  its  contents  should  be  declared.  Some  time  before 
the  beginning  of  April,  1797,  the  Captain  of  a  privateer  from  the  Mauritius, 
Citizen  Ripaud  by  name,  whose  ship,  damaged  in  some  engagement,  had  nearly 
foundered  at  sea,  arrived  in  the  country  of  Tippoo,  and  was  conveyed  to  the 
capital ;  where  several  of  his  countrymen  had  long  been  high  in  the  service  of  the 
Prince.  This  man,  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  spell  his  own  language,  and 
ready,  as  appears  by  his  letters  of  the  28d  of  May,  1797,  fpr  the  perpetration  of 
any  crime,  even  against  his  own  countrymen,,  was  eager  by  imposture  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  favoyr  of  the  Sultan.  He  represented  that  the  French 
government  were  not  only  burning  with  a  desire  to  invade  the  possessions  of  the 
English  in  India,  but  were  almost  ready  for  the  execution  of  that  great  design, 
having  made  vast  preparations,  forwarded  a  large  body  of  troops  to  the  isle  of 
France,  and  chiefly  waiting  till  they  could  learn  how  much  assistance  they  might 
expect  from  their  ancient  friend,  the  Sultan  of  Mysore.    Tippoo,  as  eager  fully 
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Book  VL  as  Englishmen,  to  believe  what  he  eagerly  desired,  thought  he  could  not  be  too 
V~"2C~'  expeditious  in  sending  men  to  ascertain  the  circumstances ;  and  in  endeavouring 
to  derive  advantage  from  them  should  they  appear  to  correspond  with  report.  So 
completely  was  Tippoo  deceived  by  the  representation  of  Ripaud,  that  he  thought 
it  was  only  necessary  to  name  the  extent  of  the  assistance  which  he  wished  to 
receive.  He  demanded  an  army  of  from  30,000  to  40,000  men,  of  whom  he 
required  that  from  5000  to  10,000  should  be  veteran  troops ;  And  in  addition  to 
an  army  of  this  magnitude,  he  thought  it  proper  to  exact  the  assistance  of  a  fleet. 
In  contributing  to  the  common  enterprise,  he  proposed  to  take  the  whole  expense 
of  the  army  upon  himself;  and,  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  to  join  it  with  all  his  forces; 
when  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  he  trusted,  would  not  be  a  tardy  result*  A* 
he  believed,  according  to  the  statement  of  liis  informer,  that  nothing  was  want- 
ing fen*  the  immediate  departure  of  such  a  body  of  troops,  but  his  assent  to  the 
conditions  with  which  it  was  expected  he  should  comply,  he  took  the  requisite  mea- 
sures for  its  being  immediately  bestowed.  Four  vakeels  proceeded  to  the  coast 
in  April,  1797 ;  but  before  they  were  ready  to  depart,  the  monsoon  set  in.  Dur* 
ing  the  delay  which  it  occasioned,  the  vakeels  are  said  to  have  fallen  into  disputes 
and  dissensions.  This,  with  other  causes,  induced  the  Sultan  to  annul  their 
appointment ;  and  the  actual  mission,  which  at  last  consisted  of  only  two  persons, 
did  not  depart  till  the  October  following.  Extreme  was  the  disappointment 
which  these  vakeels,  whom,  in  the  whole  of  this  intercourse,  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral, to  exalt  the  notion  of  its  importance,  dubs  with  the  title  of  ambassadors, 
though  the  agent  whom  the  meanest  individual  employs  to  transact  for  him  a 
business  of  a  few  rupees,  is  his  vakeel,  experienced  upon  their  arrival  in  the  Isle 
of  France.  They  expected  to  have  no  further  business,  than  to  set  their  seal,  in 
the  name  of  their  master,  to  the  conditions  which  he  had  given  them  in  writing, 
called,  in  the  pompous  language  of  citizen  Ripaud,  contracting  an  alliance  offen- 
sive and  defensive  with  the  French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  terms  which  the 
Sultan  could  not  understand,  as  his  language  wanted  words  to  correspond ;  and, 
f  when  this  simple  operation  was  performed,  to  return  immediately  with  a  grand 
army  to  Mysore.  They  found  that  not  only  was  there  no  force  whatsoever  at 
the  Isle  of  France,  which  could  be  spared  for  the  use  of  their  master,  but  that  no 
intimation  had,  by  the  government  of  France,  been  conveyed  to  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  island,  of  any  intention  to  send  an  army  to  India ;  and  that 
those  authorities  were  not  even  vested  with  a  power  to  form  engagements  with 
Tippoo  of  any  description.  Nothing  did  the  rulers  of  the  island  find  themselves 
competent  to  perform,  except  to  forward  the  letters  of  the  Sultan  to  the  govern- 
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ment  of  France,  and  offer  aid  to  them  in  raising  a  few  volunteers.    Assistance,  Chap.  VHL 
ao  contemptible  in  comparison  of  what  they  and  their  master  expected,  the  vakeels  Kmmm7^mmJ 
at  first  refused  to  accept.    And  no  small  importunity  appears  to  have  been  neces- 
sary to  conquer  their  determination. 

In  the  report  of  their  proceedings,  which  they  were  required  to  give  to  their 
master  upon  their  return,  they  say,  "The  four  chiefs  of  Mauritius  told  us  personally, 
that  the  European  Ripaud  had  brought  us  here  on  a  false  representation  to  the 
Sultaun ;  and  that  at  present  they  had  no  forces."  A  member  of  the  legislative 
body  of  the  island,  who,  because  he  had  served  in  a  military  capacity  in  India, 
and  was  known  to  the  Sultan,  sent  him  a  letter  along  with  the  returning  vakeels, 
declared ;  "  Our  grief  was  profound  to  learn  that  you  had  been  deceived  by 
Ripaud  as  to  our  forces  on  this  island.  The  only  reinforcement  which  has  been 
sent  to  us  from  France,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  is  one  battalion, 
which  we  have  sent  to  Batavia,  to  assist  the  Dutch  in  the  preservation  of  that 
place.  This  we  did,  in  return  for  the  assistance  which  we  had  drawn  from  thence 
in  money,  provisions,  and  naval  stores ;  for  you  must  know,  great  Prince,  that 
our  own  resources  are  insufficient  for  our  support ;  and  we  have  sworn  to  bury 
ourselves  under  the  ruins  of  our  island,  rather  than  see  our  enemies  its  posses* 
sors."  *  The  hopes  which  the  French  rulers  held  out  that  more  efficient  assist* 
ance  might  possibly  be  obtained,  by  application  to  the  French  government  at 
Paris,  obviously  deserve  attention  merely  as  expedients  to  evade  the  chagrin  of 
the  vakeels.  The  number  of  Frenchmen  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan  amounted 
not  to  more  than  120  men.f 

The  confidence  which  Tippoo  reposed  in  the  strength  of  Seringapatam,  espe-  Poverty  of 
ciaHy  when  protected  by  God,  and  his  own  courage,  had  prevented  him  from  Tlvv°°- 
making  any  provision  against  an  event  which  he  reckoned  so  very  improbable  as 
its  fell.     Not  only  his  family,   therefore,  but  the  whole  of  his  treasure,  was 
deposited  in  die  fort;  and  as  the  palace  was  obtained  by  a  species  of  capitulation, 
without  the  irruption  of  the  soldiers,  there  was  no  suspicion  that  any  portion  of 

*  See  the  papers  relating  to  the  war  with  Tippoo,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1800.  In  the  report  which  the  vakeels,  upon  their  return,  made  to  the  Sultan  of  their  proceed- 
ings, they  expressly  state,  that  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Prance  waited  upon  them,  and  said, 
"  that  Ripaud  had  made  an  erroneous  representation  to  your  Highness,  which  occasioned  us  to  be 
deputed."  And  before  their  departure,  they  were  informed  by  the  Governor,  that  he  would  send 
with  them  a  gentleman,  (one  of  those  by  whom  they  were  actually  accompanied)  "  who  should 
reside  at  the  presence  in  quality  of  vakeel,  that  the  other  Frenchmen  might  not,  by  telling  falsities, 
like  Ripaud,  deceive  your  Highness." 

t  Beatson,  i.  139. 
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Book  VI.  the  money  or  jewels  which  he  had  in  store,  was  not  publicly  obtained,  and  folly 
brought  to  account.     It  hence  appeared,  to  the  clearest  satisfaction,  how  exag- 
gerated and  extravagant  had  been  the  conception  of  his  enormous  riches,  and 
hence  of  his  dangerous  resources  for  war.     The  whole  amount  of  the  remaining 
-specie,  which   Tippoo  had  treasured  up,    was  about  sixteen  lacs  of  pagodas, 
(640,000/.) ;  and  his  jewels,  of  which  in  common  with  the  Princes  of  the  East 
he  was  so  fond,  and  with  which  they  never  part,  except  in  their  greatest  extre- 
mity, were  valued  at  about  nine  lacs  (360,000/.)  more.     So  far  was  such  a  sum 
from  rendering  its  owner  formidable  to  a  power  like  that  of  the  British  in  India, 
that  the  Governor-General  in  Council  did  not  reckon  it  too  much  to  be  imme- 
diately distributed  to  the  army,  as  a  donative,  in  reward  of  the  virtues  which  it 
had  displayed  during  the  campaign. 
Objects  aimed      The  English  were  now  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore ;  and  the  only 
Sementof61"  question  which  it  remained  for  the  Governor-General  to  decide,  was  the  momen- 
MJWW-         tous  one,  how  a  kingdom  was  to  be  disposed  of.     He  was  not  insensible  to  the 
difficulties  which  attended  upon  his  decision ;    and  the  delicacy  which  was 
required,  in  balancing  between  the  love  of  territory,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
suspicion  and  odium  on  the  other,  to  which  the  destruction  of  another  prince, 
and  the  annexation,  of  any  considerable  part  of  his  kingdom,  to  an  empire  already 
of  vast  dimensions,  would  be  exposed,  both  in  Europe  and  in  India.     This  part  of 
his  task  he  performed  with  the  greatest  address.     The  Nizam,  though,  from  the 
inferior  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  war,  he  was  not  entitled  to  an  equal 
share  with  the  English  in  the  benefits  which  resulted  from  it,  was  gratified  by 
receiving  an  equal  portion  of  territory.     The  necessity,  however,  was  inculcated 
of  moderation  in  the  desires  of  both  ;  and  the  principle  which  was  laid  down  was, 
that  they  should  content  themselves  with  such  a  portion  of  territory,  as  would 
indemnify  them  for  the  charges  of  the  war,  and  yield  security.     The  word 
security,  brought  in  upon  this  occasion,  was  calculated  to  answer  any  purpose,  to 
which  those  who  made  use  of  it  had,  or  could  have,  any  desire  to  apply  it. 
Demands  for  security  had  no  limit,  but  the  pleasure  and  power  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  set  up.     When  the  subsequent  inquirer  asks,  Security  against  whom  ? 
It  is  not  easy  to  find  an  answer.     Security  against  Tippoo  ?    He  was  no  more. 
Security  to  Nizam  Ali,  and  the  English,  against  one  another  ?  That  was  impos- 
sible ;  for  they  were  both  to  be  aggrandized,  and  in  an  equal  degree.     Was  it 
security  against  the  Mahrattas  ?  No,  for  they  also  were  to  be  offered  a  part  of 
the  divided  territory,  which  was  the  way  to  make  them  more,  not  less  dangerous 
neighbours  than  they  were  before*    On  the  principle,  then,  of  indemnification  and 
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security,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  English,  on  their  part,  should  take  to  them-  Chap.  VUL 
selves  the  whole  of  the  territory  possessed  by  the  Sultan  on  the  Malabar  coast,  ^^/ 
the  district  of  Coimbetore  and  Daramporam,  the  whole  of  the  country  which  in- 
tervened between  the  Company's  territory  on  the  western,  and  that  on  the  eastern 
coast,  yielding  now  an  uninterrupted  dominion  from  sea  to  sea ;  along  with  these 
possessions,  the  forts  and  posts  forming  the  heads  of  the  principal  passes  above  the 
Ghauts  on  the  table  land ;  *  the  district  of  Wynaad ;  and,  lastly,  the  fortress, 
city,  and  island  of  Seringapatam,  as  a  place  which  effectually  secured  the  commu- 
nication between  the  British  territory  on  both  coasts,  and  strengthened  the  lines 
of  defence  in  every  direction.  A  territory,  affording  an  equal  revenue  with  that 
which  by  the  English  was  taken  for  themselves,  was  given  to  Nizam  Ali,  in  the 
districts  of  Gooty,  Gurrumcondah,  and  the  tract  of  country  which  lies  along  the 
line  of  the  great  forts  of  Chittledroog,  Sera,  Nundidroog,  and  Colar,  but  without 
allowing  him  to  receive  the  forts,  which  it  was  supposed  would  render  his  fron- 
tier too  strong.  With  regard  to  the  third  party  in  the  alliance  against  Tippoo, 
they  had  entirely  abstained  from  all  participation  in  the  war ;  and  it  would  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor-General,  have  been  good  policy,  to  pla.ce  on  the 
same  level,  in  the  distribution  of  the  spoil,  those  who  did  all,  and  those  who  did 
nothing,  in  the  acquiring  of  it.  This  would  be  to  encourage  allies  to  be  useless, 
when  their  services  were  required.  So  much  territory  as  was  taken  by  the 
English,  and  given  to  Nizam  Ali,  would,  also,  yield  to  the  Mahrattas  more  than 
enough  of  strength.  Still  it  was  desirable  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  that 
people  to  the  present  proceedings ;  and  to  give  them  an  interest  in  the  arrange- 
ments which  were  made.  A  portion  of  territory,  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of 
the  value  of  that  which  was  taken  by  the  English  and  given  to  Nizam  Ali, 
would,  it  was  concluded,  answer  all  these  ends.  This  portion  was  to  include 
Harpoonelly,  Soonda  above  the  Ghauts,  Annagoody,  and  some  other  districts ; 
with  part  of  the  territory,  not  however  including  the  fortresses,  of  Chittledroog 
and  Bednore. 

With  the  portion  which  still  remained  of  the  territory  gained  from  Tippoo,  Ostensible 

•  1 1*  i  •  .         Rajahship  of 

yielding  thirteen  lacs  of  pagodas,  a  revenue  greater  than  that  of  the  ancient  Mysore. 
Rajahship  of  Mysore,  it  was  accounted  politic  to  form  a  separate  state.    For 
sovereign,  the  choice  lay  between  the  family  of  Tippoo,  and  that  of  the  ancient 
Hindu  Rajahs,  who  had  been  kept  in  confinement,  but  not  extinguished,  by  Hyder 

*  Col.  Beatson  says,  (p.  254)  that  in  1788  he  "  ascertained  the  position  and  nature  of  not  less 
than  sixty  passes  through  the  mountains,  several  of  which  are  practicable  for  armies,  and  two 
thirds,  at  least,  of  that  number  sufficiently  open  to  the  incursions  of  cavalry.'9 
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All  and  his  son.  In  the  sons  of  Tippoo,  the  due  degree  of  passive  submission 
was  reckoned  much  less  probable  than  in  those  of  a  family,  who,  having  lost  all 
expectation  of  reigning,  would  take  even  liberty  as  a  boon,  much  more  sovereignty, 
though  in  its  most  shadowy  form.  The  direct  male  descendant  of  the  Mysore 
Rajahs  was  a  child  of  a  few  years  old ;  and  to  him  it  was  decreed  that  the  title 
6f  sovereign  should  belong.  The  conditions  upon  which  he  was  to  receive  his 
dignity  were  as  follows ;  That  the  whole  of  the  military  force  maintained  for  (lie 
defence  of  the  country  should  be  English ;  That  for  the  expense  of  it,  L  *  should 
annually  pay  seven  lacs  of  pagodas  ;  That  in  case  of  war,  or  of  preparation  far 
war,  the  English  might  exact  any  larger  sum,  which  they  deemed  proportional 
to  the  resources  of  the  Rajah ;  And  last  of  all,  should  they  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
government  in  any  respect,  they  might  interpose  to  any  extent  in  the  internal 
administration  of  the  country,  or  even  take  the  unlimited  management  of  it  to 
themselves.  In  this  manner,  it  is  evident,  that  the  entire  sovereignty  of  tile 
country  was  assumed  by  the  British,  of  whom  the  Rajah  and  his  ministers  could 
only  be  regarded  as  Vicegerents  at  will  It  was,  therefore,  with  some  reason  the 
Governor-General  said,  "  I  entertain  a  sanguine  expectation,  that  the  Rajah  and 
his  ministers,  being  fully  apprised  of  the  extensive  powers  reserved  to  the  Com* 
pany,  will  cheerfully  adopt  such  regulations  as  shall  render  the  actual  exercise  of 
these  powers  unnecessary ; "  for  knowing  themselves  to  hold  a  situation  totally 
dependant  upon  the  will  of  another,  whatever  emanated  from  that  wiH,  they  were 
bound,  without  a  choice,  to  obey.  How  long,  with  whatever  dispositions  to  obe* 
dience,  their  performance  of  the  services  exacted  of  them  wfll  give  satisfaction* 
depends  upon  circumstances  of  a  sort  which  cannot  be  foreseen. 

The  Governor-General  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  share  of  the  sovereignty 
which  he  had  taken,  and  the  share  which  he  had  left.  "  Under  these  arrange- 
ments," he  said,  H I  trust  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  command  the  whole  resources 
of  the  Rajah's  territory ; "  adding,  what  were  very  desirable  results,  that  under 
these  arrangements  he  also  trusted  to  be  enabled  "  to  improve  its  cultivation,  to 
extend  its  commerce,  and  to  secure  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants."  For  appro- 
priating such  "  extensive  powers,"  (so  they  are  called  by  himself)  the  reasons 
Which  he  assigned  pronounced  a  violent  condemnation  of  the  policy  so  long  pur- 
sued ;  and  of  which  such  applauded  rulers  as  Hastings  and  Cornwallis  had  made 
their  boast ;  the  policy  of  only  sharing  the  powers  of  government,  with  the  native 
princes  of  Oude,  Carnatic,  and  Tanjore.  "  Recollecting  the  inconveniences  and 
embarrassments  which  have  arisen  to  all  parties  concerned,  under  the  double 
government,  and  conflicting  authorities  unfortunately  established  an  Oude,  the 
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Carnotic,  and  Tanjore,  I  resolved  to  reserve  to  the  Company  the  most  extensive  Chap.  VIIL 

and  indisputable  powers."  This  is  to  boast  explicitly,  that  no  double  government,  >m~72CT~J 

no  conflicting  authorities,  were  left  in  Mysore ;  that,  by  consequence,  the  powers 

of  government  were,  without  participation,  engrossed  by  the  English.     Then, 

what,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  use  of  setting  up  the  shadow  of  a  Rajah  ?   The 

sources  of  evil  were  manifest     A  considerable  expense  was  rendered  necessary 

for  the  splendour  of  his  state :  And  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  govern  th$ 

country  so  well  through  the  agency  of  him  and  bis  ministers,  as  it  might  have 

been  governed  by  the  direct  application  of  European  intelligence  and  virtue* 

But  this  Rajah  was  a  species  of  screen,  put  up  to  hide,  at  once  from  Indian  and 

from  European  eyes,  the  extent  of  aggrandizement  which  the  British  territory 

had  received,  and  it  so  far  answered  the  purpose,  that  though  an  obvious,  it 

undoubtedly  claims  the  praise  of  an  adroit,  and  well-timed  political  expedient. 

It  enabled  the  Governor-General  to  dismiss  Nizam  Ali  with  a  much  smaller 

share  of  the  prey,  than  would  have  satisfied  him,  had  the  English  taken  without 

disguise  the  whole  of  what  in  this  manner  they  actually  appropriated  *    It  pre* 

dttded  the  Mahrattas  from  those  attempts  to  excite  a  jealousy  of  the  English, 

to  which  it  was  known  they  were  abundantly  disposed.    And  it  imposed  com* 

ptetely,  as  well  upon  those  members  of  the  British  legislature,  who  would  have 

been  pleased  with  an  opportunity  to  criticise ;  as  upon  the  men  whose  criticisms 

are  more  extensively  disseminated  through  the  press ;  all  of  whom,  or  almost 

all,  were  too  defective,  it  seems,  in  the  requisite  lights  to  see  through  the  game 

that  was  played ;  For  though  the  policy  of  none  of  the  great  acts  of  Marquis 

Wellesley's  administration  is  more  questionable  than  the  attack  upon  Tippoo 

Sultan,  that  is  the  part  which  has  most  completely  stood  free  from  censure. 

The  territory  thus  in  name  transferred  to  a  Hindu  Rajah,  whose  residence 
was  to  be  the  ancient  city  of  Mysore,  but  in  all  the  benefits  of  sovereignty 
transferred  to  the  English,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  strong  line  of  hill 
fortresses  and  posts,  Chittledroog,  Sera,  Nundedroog,  and  Colar,  forming  a 
powerful  barrier  towards  the  southern  frontiers  of  Nizam  Ali  and  the  Mahrattas, 
from  Panganoor  on  the  line  of  the  eastern,  to  Bednore  on  the  line  of  the  western 
Ghauts,  the  whole  occupied  and  defended,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English,  by 


*  The  Governor-General  expressly  declares,  that  beside  the  jealousy  of  the  Mahrattas,  the 
partition  of  Mysore  between  the  English  and  the  Nizam  would  have  raised  the  power  of  that 
Prince  to  a  dangerous  height :  and  would  have  given  him  many  strong  fortresses  which  could  not 
have  been  placed  in  his  haads  without  imminent  danger  to  the  Britiah  frontier. 
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English  troops ;  and  on  the  three  other  sides,  east,  west,  and  south,  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  territories  of  the  Company,  above  and  below  the  Ghauts.  . 

To  the  family  of  Tippoo,  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  loss  of  a  throne,  as 
well  as  to  the  principal  men  of  his  kingdom,  the  conduct  of  the  Governor* 
General  was  considerate  and  generous.  The  fortress  of  Velore,  in  the  Carnatic, 
was  appropriated  for  the  residence  of  the  royal  family,  and  fitted  up  commo- 
diously  for  their  reception,  with  an  allowance  for  their  support,  more  liberal  than 
that  which  they  had  received  from  Tippoo  himself.  The  principal  men  were  all 
provided  for  by  jaghires  or  pensions,  conformable  to  their  rank  and  influence, 
with  a  generosity  which  not  only  contented,  but  greatly  astonished  themselves. 
They  were  the  more  easily  pleased,  that  Tippoo,  centering  all  authority  in  his  own 
person,  rendered  it  impossible  for  his  servants  to  acquire  any  influence  beyond  the 
immediate  exercise  of  their  official  powers;  and  as  the  frugality  of  his  administration 
was  severe,  their  emoluments  were  uncommonly  small.  The  same  circumstances 
facilitated  the  settlement  of  the  country;  for,  as  no  individual  possessed  any  authority 
sufficient  to  make  resistance,  when  Tippoo  was  gone,  and  as  the  character  of  the 
English  was  sufficiently  known  to  inspire  confidence,  the  chiefs  made  their  sub- 
mission without  hesitation  or  delay.  When  one  of  Tippoo's  confidential  servants 
was  sent  to  treat  with  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  the  celebrated 
Kummir  ad  dien  Khan,  he  refused  to  stipulate  for  terms,  and  said  he  cast  him- 
self entirely  upon  the  generosity  of  the  English. 

In  the  treaty  which  was  signed  by  Nizam  Ali  and  the  English,  entitled  the 
partition  treaty  of  Mysore,  for  establishing  the  arrangements  which  have  just 
been  described,  it  was  fixed,  that,  unless  the  Peshwa  acceded  to  the  said  treaty 
within  the  space  of  one  month,  gave  satisfaction  relative  to  some  disputes  with 
Nizam  Atf,  and  complied  with  certain  conditions,  not  specified,  in  favour  of  the 
English,  the  territory,  which  it  was  meant  to  bestow  upon  him,  should  be  shared 
between  the  remaining  allies,  in  the  proportion  of  two  thirds  to  Nizam  Ali, 
and  one  to  the  English.* 

When  the  terrors  which  Tippoo  suspended  over  the  Mahrattas,  andthedependance 
which  they  felt  upon  the  English  against  the  effects  of  his  ambition  and  power, 


*  See,  the  papers  relating  to  the  war  with  Tippoo,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1800.  See  also  the  Treaty  with  the  Nizam,  and  that  with  the  Rajah  of  Mysore.  For  the 
whole  of  the  concluding  struggle  with  Tippoo,  we  have  very  complete  information,  not  only  in  the 
official  papers,  which  have  been  pretty  fully  given  in  print,  but  in  the  valuable  works,  so  frequently 
quoted,  of  Beatson  and  Wilks.  For  the  character  of  Tippoo,  and  some  parts  of  his  politics,  Junta 
are  afforded  by  the  volume  of  his  letters,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Col.  Kirkpatrick. 
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were  destroyed,  it  was  not  expected  that  their  hostile  dispositions,  which  had  Chap.  VIII, 

already  so  ill  disguised  themselves,  could  long  be  restrained.   The  power  of  Nizam  v v-— ' 

Ali  was  now  the  only  barrier  between  the  English  possessions  in  Deccan,  and  the  subsidiary 
the  irruptions  of  that  formidable  nation ;  and  how  small  the  resistance  which  he  treaty# 
was  capable  of  yielding,  the  English  had  abundantly  perceived.     In  one  way,  it 
appeared  sufficiently  easy  to  augment  his  capacity  for  war.     He  was  acutely  sen* 
sible  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  at  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas, 
and  of  his  incompetency  to  his  own  defence.     He  was  therefore  abundantly 
desirous  of  receiving  such  additions  to  the  number  of  the  British  troops  already  in 
his  pay,  as  would  suffice  to  allay  his  apprehensions.     But  the  payment  of  these 
troops  suggested  itself  to  the  foresight  of  the  English  rulers,  as  creating  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  it  was  not  easy  to  overlook.     So  fickle  and  capri- 
cious were  the  councils  of  the  Subahdar,  that  he  might  suddenly  adopt  the 
resolution  of  dismissing  the   English  troops  from  his  service;  while  the  im- 
poverishment of  his  country  by  mal-administration,  and  the  exhaustion  of  his 
resources  by  useless  expenses,  portended  a  moment  not  far  distant,  when  he 
would  be  deprived  of  power  to  pay  as  many  troops  as  would  satisfy  the  ideas  at 
security  which  the  English  rulers  entertained.     One  expedient  suggested  itself 
to  the  imagination  of  the  Governor-General,  as  adapted  to  all  the  exigencies  of 
the  case ;  and  he  resolved  not  to  omit  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  realizing 
the  supposed  advantage.     If   Nizam  Ali,  instead  of  paying  a  monthly  or 
annual  subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  whose  service  he  was  willing 
to  receive,  would  alienate  to  the  English  in  perpetuity  a  territory  with  revenue 
sufficient  for  the  expense,  a  military  force  might  then  be  established  in  his  domi- 
nions, on  the  least  precarious  of  all  securities.     The  evils  were,  in  the  first 
place,  a  violation  of  the  act  of  parliament,  which  forbid  extension  of  territory; 
but  that  had  always  been  violated  with  so  little  ceremony,  and  lately  in  so  ex- 
traordinary a  manner,  that  this  constituted  an  objection  of  trivial  force :  in  the 
second  place,  the  real  difficulties  of  administering  the  ceded  territory,  so  frugally 
and  beneficently,  as  to  render  its  produce  equal  to  its  -  expense ;  difficulties,  it  is 
probable,  which  were  but  little  understood :  and  lastly,  the  grand  general  evil,  that; 
in.proportion  as  territory  augments,  and  with  it  the  amount  and  complexity  of  the 
business  which  its  administration  involves,  it  becomes  more  and  more  impossible 
for  the  superintending  power  to  take  securities,  that  the  business  of  government 
shall  not  be  negligently  and  corruptly  performed ;  since,  beside  the  inability  of 
attention  to  extend  itself  minutely  beyond  a  limited  range  of  affairs,  distance 
from  the  eye  of  government  gradually  weakens  its  powers,  **nd  at  last  annihilates  a 
vol.  hi*  3  N  .         * " 
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Book  VI.  great  portion  of  them.  Overbalancing  advantages  appeared  to  flow  from  the 
funds,  which  would  thus  be  secured  for  the  maintenance  of  a  considerable 
army ;  from  the  security  which  this  army  would  afford-  against  the  Mahrattas, 
and  from  the  sovereignty  which  it  would  transfer  to  the  English  over  Nizam 
Ali  and  his  dominions ;  though  his  dominions  were  governed  so  ill,  that  little 
advantage  could  be  hoped  from  them.  The  documents  relative  to  the  negotiation 
have  not  been  made  public ;  and  we  know  not  in  what  manner  that  Prince  at 
first  received  the  proposition,  nor  what  modes  of  inducement  were  employed  to 
obtain  his  consent*  However,  on  the  12th  of  October  1800,  a  treaty  was  signed ; 
by  which  important  contract,  the  English  added  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  a 
regiment  of  native  cavalry,  to  the  force  which  they  engaged  to  uphold  in  the 
service  of  the  Subahdar,  and  also  bound  themselves  to  defend  his  dominions 
against  every  aggression ;  while,  on  his  part,  Nizam  Ali  ceded  to  the  English,  in 
perpetual  sovereignty,  all  the  acquisitions  which  he  had  made  from  the  territory 
of  Tippoo,  either  by  the  late  treaty,  or  by  that  of  Seringapatam  in  1792;  and 
agreed  neither  to  make  war,  nor  so  much  as  negotiate,  by  his  own  authority ; 
but,  referring  all  disputes  between  himself  and  other  states  to  the  English,  to  be 
governed  by  their  decision,  allowing  the  subsidiary  troops  in  his  service  to  be 
employed  by  the  English  in  all  their  wars,  joined  by  6,000  of  his  own  horse,  and 
9,000  of  his  infantry,  only  reserving  two  of  the  English  battalions  which  should 
always  be  attached  to  his  person.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  so  clear  and 
distinct  a  boundary  as  the  Toombudrah,  Kupoor,  Gujunder,  Gur,  and  some 
other  districts,  lately  acquired  from  Tippoo,  were  exchanged  for  Adoni  and  a 
few  places  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river.  With  regard  to  the  family  and 
subjects  of  the  Subahdar,  it  was  stipulated  that  he  was  to  remain  absolute,  and 
the  English  were  on  no  pretext  to  dispute  his  authority.  A  revenue  of  about 
1,758,000  pagodas  arose  from  the  territory  ceded  by  this  treaty  to  the  English.* 

Of  this  engagement,  as  it  affected  the  interests  of  the  English,  the  nature 
may  be  described  in  a  single  sentence.  The  English  acquired  a  small  territory, 
with  the  obligation  of  defending  a  large  one.  If  it  be  said,  that  it  was  as  easy 
to  defend  the  Nizam's  territory,  in  addition  to  their  own,  as  it  was  to  defend 
their  own  without  that  of  the  Nizam,  and  that  the  revenue  of  the  new  territory 
was  all  therefore  clear  gain,  the  declaration  is  unfounded.  If  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, which  was  set  up  for  a  show,  but  in  practice  trampled  upon  habitually, 

*  A  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  India,  from  the  Introduction  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill,  A.  D. 
1784*  to  the  present  Date,  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  pp.  282^287.    Collection  of  Treaties. 
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and  by  those  who  made  it,  as  shamelessly,  as  by  those  for  whose  coercion  it  Chap.  VIII. 
was  made,  is  worthy  on  such  an  occasion  to  be  quoted ;  it  may  be  recollected      lfjoo' 
that,  according  to  the  doctrine  which,  cm  that  occasion,  guided  the  legislature, 
all  extension  of  territory  was  bad,  because  it  cost  more  to  defend  it,  than  it  could 
be  made  to  produce ;  much  more  of  course,  when  a  small  territory  was  acquired 
with  the  burthen  of  defending  another,  several  times  as  large. 

A  clause  was  inserted,  to  say,  that  if  the  Peshwa,  or  Dowlut  Row  Scindia,  should 
desire  to  have  a  part  in  this  treaty,  they  should  be  admitted  to  all  its  advantages; 
in  other  words,  they  should  have  a  subsidiary  force  on  the  same  terms  as  Nizam 
AIL  But  so  far  were  the  Mahrattas  from  desiring  an  alliance  of  this  description, 
that  the  Peshwa,  under  the  dictation  of  Scindia,  refused  to  accept  the  territory 
which  was  reserved  to  him  out  of  the  spoils  of  Tippoo ;  it  was  therefore  divided 
by  the  English  between  themselves  and  the  Subahdar. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Situation  of  Oude,  as  left  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
home  Authorities— Great  Changes  meditated  by  Lord  Mornington — Extir- 
pation of  British  Subjects,  not  in  the  Service  of  the  Company— Appre- 
hended Invasion  of  the  Afghauns — Endeavour  to  obtain  the  Alliance  of 
Scindia — The  Idea  abandoned— An  Embassy  to  the  King  of  Persia — Insur- 
rection by  Vizir  Ali — Reform  of  his  military  Establishment  pressed  on  the 
Nabob  cf  Oude — His  Reluctance — He  proposes  to  abdicate  in  favour  of 
his  Son — The  Governor-General  presses  him  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the 
Company — He  refuses — Indignation  of  the  Governor-General — He  resorts 
to  coercion  on  the  Reform,  which  meant  9  the  Annihilation  of  the  Nabob's  mili- 
tary Establishment — The  business  of  the  Annihilation  judiciously  performed 
— The  Vizir  alleges  the  want  of  Resources  for  the  Maintenance  of  so  great 
a  British  Army — From  this,  the  Governor-General  infers  the  Necessity 
of  taking  from  him  the  Government  of  his  Country— If  the  Nabob  would 
not  give  up  the  whole  of  his  Country  willingly,  such  a  Portion  of  it  as 
would  cover  the  Expense  of  the  British  Army  to  be  taken  by  Force — This 
was  more-than  one  half— The  Vizir  to  be  allowed  no  independent  Power 
even  in  the  rest — The  Vizir  desires  to  go  on  a  Pilgrimage — The  Hon.  H. 
fVellesley  sent  to  get  from  him  an  appearance  of  Consent — The  Cession  of 
the  Portion  necessary  for  the  Expense  of  the  Army  effected — A  Commis- 
sion for  settling  the  Country  with  Mr.  H.  fVellesley  at  the  head — Governor- 
General  makes  a  Progress  through  the  Country — Transactions  between  him 
and  the  Nabob  of  Oude — Proposition  of  the  Bhow  Begum — Objections  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Appointment  of  Mr.  H.  fVellesley — Over- 
ruled by  the  Board  of  Control — Government  of  Furruckabad  assumed  by 
the  Company — Settlement  of  the  ceded  Districts — Full  Approbation  of  the 
home  Authorities. 

Book  VI.  The  arrangements  formed  by  the  late  Governor,  Sir  John  Shore,  with  respect 
V— ~y~m~J  to  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  satisfied  the  capacious  desires  of  the  London  authorities. 
Situation 'of  Under  date  the  15th  of  May,  1799,  a  despatch,  intended  to  convey  their  senti- 
SSacto^to^^nts  to  the  instruments  of  government  in  India,  has  the  following  passages ; 
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«  By  the  definitive  treaty  concluded  at  Lucknow,  the  Company's  influence  Chap.  IX. 
.  over  the  Vizir's  country  appears  to  be  sufficiently  preserved ;  without  the  inser-  V""r^"~' 
tion  of  any  article,  which,  in  its  operation,  might  lead  to  an  interference  in  the  ^  ^^ 
collections,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  that  might  be  deemed  offensive.  And  thonde»- 
we  have  the  further  satisfaction  to  find,  that,  (exclusive  of  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  by  the  Nabob  Vizir), — his  annual  subsidy  is 
increased  upwards  of  twenty  lacs  of  rupees ;  besides  the  acquisition  of  a  fortress 
in  the  Oude  dominions,  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  scale  of  general  defence : 
with  other  stipulations,  which  have  a  tendency  to  remedy  former  defects  in  our  poli- 
tical connexion  with  that  country,  and  to  give  the  Company  such  an  ascendancy 
as  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  material  benefit  to  both  parties ;  and  which, 
we  trust,  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  good  system  of  government  in  Oude, 
which  hitherto  all  our  endeavours,  for  a  series  of  years,  have  been  unable  to 
accomplish. 

"  The  late  Governor-General  had  given  us  reason  to  expect,  that,  for  the  first 
year,  or  perhaps  longer,  after  Saadut  Ali's  accession,  his  revenues  would  pro- 
bably fall  considerably  short  of  their  estimated  amount ;  and  that  he  would  find 
considerable  difficulty  in  fulfilling  his  pecuniary  engagements  with  the  Company : 
—and  very  satisfactorily  assigned  the  ground  of  that  opinion.  We  are,  therefore, 
not  surprised  to  find  by  the  last  accounts,  that  an  arrear  had  accumulated  in  the 
payment  of  the  Company's  tribute,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  eighteen  lacs  of 
rupees.  Lord  Mornington  having  represented,  however,  that  he  believes  the 
Nabob  is  sincerely  disposed  to  make  every  possible  effort  for  the  liquidation  of 
this  arrear,  as  well  as  for  introducing  such  a  system  of  order  and  economy  into 
the  management  of  his  finances  as  will  enable  him  to  be  more  punctual  in  his 
future  payments,  we  entertain  a  well-grounded  expectation  that  every  cause  of 
complaint  upon  this  head  will  speedily  terminate." 

"  The  affairs  of  Oude  being  thus  settled  in  a  manner  which  bids  fair  to  be 
permanent ;  and  it  appearing  by  your  political  despatch  of  the  17th  April,  1798, 
that  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  continues  to  prevail  in  the  Vizir's  dominions ; 
and  as  the  resolutions  of  the  late  Governor-General,  of  the  9th  and  30th  October, 
1797,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  army,  were  declared  to  be  connected  with 
the  proposed  arrangements  for  that  country,  we  direct  that  you  take  into  your 
immediate  consideration  the  propriety  of  disbanding  those  new  levies,  or  the. 
necessity  of  continuing  them."  * 


•  Papers  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1806,  L  SO. 
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Book  VL  While  the  home  authorities  were  thus  congratulating  themselves  upon  the 
^T^T*^  state  in  which  the  affairs  of  Oude  were  left  by  the  late  Governor-General,  and 
Governor-  pleasing  themselves  with  the  belief  of  its  permanence,  the  new  Governor-General 
tates  themedl" was  meditating  the  most  important  changes.  In  the  political  letter  from  Bengal, 
greatest         ^  early  ^  the  3d  of  October,  1798,  the  authorities  at  home  were  informed; 

changes*  ' 

"  The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General  has  now  under  consideration  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  Oude,  and  particularly  the  best  means  of  securing  the 
regular  payment  of  the  subsidy,  and  of  reforming  the  Nabob's  army."  *  And  on 
the  38d  of  December  of  the  same  year,  the  Governor-General  wrote,  in  a 
private  letter  to  the  resident  at  Oude ;  "  The  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
defence  of  the  Carnatic,  and  for  the  early  revival  of  our  alliances  in  the  Penin- 
sula, as  well  as  for  the  seasonable  reduction  of  the  growing  influence  of  France 
in  India,  has  not  admitted  either  my  visiting  Oude,  or  of  my  turning  my  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  reform  of  the  Vizir's  affairs.  There  are,  however,  two 
or  three  leading  considerations,  in  the  state  of  Oude,  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
your  particular  notice;  intending,  at  an  early  period,  to  enter  fiilly  into  the 
arrangement  in  which  they  must  terminate. — Whenever  the  death  of  Almas 
shall  happen,  an  opportunity  will  offer  of  securing  the  benefits  of  Lord  Teign- 
mouth's  treaty ,  by  provisions,  which  seem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  realizing 
the  subsidy,  under  all  contingencies.  The  Company  ought  to  succeed  to  the 
power  of  Almas.  And  the  management,  if  not  the  sovereignty,  of  that  part  of 
the  Doab,  which  he  now  rents,  ought  to  be  placed  in  our  hands,  a  proportionate 
reduction  being  made  from  the  subsidy ;  the  strength  of  our  north-western  frontier 
would  also  be  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  event  of  Almas's  death,  we 
shall  have  to  apprehend  either  the  dangerous  power  of  a  successor  equal  to  him 
in  talents  and  activity,  or  the  weakness  of  one  inferior  in  both,  or  the  division 
of  the  country  among  a  variety  of  renters ;  in  the  first  case  we  should  risk 
internal  commotion ;  in  the  two  latter  the  frontier  of  Oude  would  be  consider- 
ably weakened  against  the  attacks  either  of  the  Abdalli  or  of  any  other  invader. 
The  only  remedy  for  these  evils  will  be  the  possession  of  the  Doab  fixed  in  the 
hand  of  our  government  The  state  of  the  Vizir's  own  troops  is  another  most 
pressing  evil.  To  you  I  need  not  enlarge  on  their  inefficiency  and  insubordination. 
My  intention  is  to  persuade  his  Excellency,  at  a  proper  season,  to  disband  the  whole 
of  his  own  army,  with  the  exception  of  such  part  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  state,  or  of  collection  of  revenue.    In  the  place  of  the  armed 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  v.  3* 
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rabble  which  now  alarms  the  Vizir,  and  invites  his  enemies,  I  propose  to  substi-  Chap.  IX. 
tute  an  increased  number  of  the  Company's  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  ^^"^ 
to  be  relieved  from  time  to  time,  and  to  be  paid  by  his  Excellency.  I  have 
already  increased  our  establishment  to  the  extent  of  seventeen  regiments  of 
infantry,  with  the  view  of  transferring  three  regiments  to  the  service  of  his 
Excellency. — With  respect  to  the  Vizir's  civil  establishments,  and  to  his  abusive 
systems  for  the  extortion  of  revenue,  and  for  the  violation  of  every  principle  of 
justice,  little  can  be  done  before  I  can  be  enabled  to  visit  Lucknow."* 

The  hostility  of  the  Governor-General  to  his  fellow-subjects,  pursuing,  inde-  British  sab- 

ifictSa  not  in 

pendently  of  the  Company,  their  occupations  in  any  part  of  India,  is  expressed,  the  service  of 
without  a  word  to  indicate  reasons,  in  the  same  letter,  thus;  "  The  number  tf  ^j^J^* 
Europeans,  particularly  of  British  subjects,  established  in  Oude,  is  a  mischief 
which  requires  no  comment.  My  resolution  is  fixed,  to  dislodge  every  European, 
excepting  the  Company's  servants.  My  wish  is,  to  occasion  as  little  private  dis- 
tress as  possible,  but  the  public  service  must  take  its  course ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  some  cases  of  hardship  will  not  be  found  in  the  extent  of  so  great 
a  measure."  These  last  words  indicate  extensive  numbers.  Why  did  not  the 
Governor-General,  before  he  dared  to  strike  at  the  fortunes  of  great  numbers  of 
his  countrymen,  declare,  and  prove,  the  evils  which  they  produced?  For  what 
reason  is  it,  let  them  declare  who  know  what,  under  such  a  government  as  ours, 
is  understood  by  the  responsibility  of  the  ruling  few,  that  he  has  never  yet  been 
effectually  called  upon  to  account  for  such  a  conduct?  The  good  which  they 
were  calculated  to  produce  is  obvious  to  all.  The  question  still  remains  un- 
answered, What  were  the  evils? 

The  threats  of  Zemaun  Shah,  King  of  the  Abdalees,  or  Afghauns,  became  a  Rumours  of 
convenient  source  of  pretexts  for  urging  upon  the  Vizir  the  projected  innova-  i£d£Vty°U 
tions.     This  prince  had  succeeded  his  father  Timur  Shah,  the  son  of  the  cele-  Jga^8th6 
brated  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  in  the  year  1792.     His  domi- 
nions extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  parallel  of  Cashmere ;  and 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  Seiks,  at  some  distance  eastward  of  the  great  river 
Attock,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Persian  Tershish ;   including  the  territories  of 
Cabul,  Candahar,  Peishere,  Ghizni,  Gaur,  Sigistan,   Korasan,   and  Cashmere. 
In  the  year  1796,  this  prince  advanced  to  Lahore ;  and  though  his  force  was  not 
understood  to  exceed  83,000  men,  almost  wholly  cavalry,  he  struck  terror  into 
the  Mahrattas ;  and  excited  alarm  in  the  English  government  itself.    The  object 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  tit.  8,  3. 
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Book  VI.  of  the  Shah,  as  announced  by  rumour,  was,  to  re-establish  the  House  of  Timor, 
J  to  which  he  was  nearly  related,  and  re-establish  the  true  faith  in  the  empire  of 
the  Great  Moghul.  The  Seiks,  it  appeared,  gave  no  obstructions  to  his  march : 
The  Mahrattas,  from  their  internal  distractions,  were  ill-prepared  to  resist  him : 
And,  though  they  assembled  a  considerable  army,  which  might  hare  enabled 
them  to  dispute  the  possession  of  Delhi,  or  molest  him  in  his  retreat,  it  was  still 
possible  for  him,  in  the  opinion  of  the  person  then  at  the  head  of  the  English 
government,  to  advance  to  Delhi,  even  with  so  inconsiderable  an  *army  as  that 
which  he  led  to  Lahore ;  in  which  case,  he  would  have  formidably  threatened 
the  British  interests  themselves.  The  Rohillas,  it  was  imagined,  would  join 
him ;  induced,  as  well  by  the  affinities  of  descent  and  religion,  as  the  cruelties 
which  they  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  English  and  Vizir:  the  Governor- 
General  added,  By  the  love  of  war  and  plunder ;  yet  the  truth  is,  that  they  de- 
voted themselves  to  agriculture,  whenever  oppression  would  permit  them,  with 
an  ardour  and  success,  of  which  India  had  no  example ;  and  their  love  of  war 
and  plunder  meant  only  a  greater  degree  of  courage  and  vigour,  than  distin- 
guished the  other  races  of  the  country.  The  approach  of  the  Shah,  it  was  there- 
fore apprehended,  would  spread  the  greatest  disorders  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Vizir.  "  The  troops  under  Almas,"  who  governed,  as  renter,  and  defended, 
that  half  of  the  dominions  of  the  Vizir  which  was  most  exposed  to  the  incursions 
both  of  the  Mahrattas  and  Atghauns,  "  were,"  says  the  Governor-General,  "  re- 
spectable. The  other  troops  of  the  Vizir,  with  little  exception,  Would  rather 
have  proved  an  incumbrance,  than  an  assistance  to  the  British  forces;  and 
nothing  but  the  most  urgent  remonstrances  would  have  ensured  the  exertions  or 
supplies  of  the  Vizir.  His  dominions  would  have  been  overrun  with  marauders ; 
a  total  temporary  stoppage  of  the  collections  would  have  ensued;  and  these  dis- 
orders, if  not  speedily  quelled,  would  have  ended  in  general  insurrection."  On 
the  measures  to  be  adopted,  Sir  John  Shore  found  it  difficult  to  decide.  The 
Mahrattas,  excited  by  their  fears,  made  proposals  to  the  English,  for  a  union  of 
forces  against  the  Afghaun.  But  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas, 
Sir  John  would  have  welcomed  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  events.  On  the 
other  hand,  Zemaun  Shah,  if  crowned  witk  success,  would  be  still  a  greater 
object  of  dread.  Again ;  if  the  Mahrattas,  by  their  own  exertions,  prevailed 
over  the  Shah,  they  would  gain  a  formidable  increase  of  power.  Or,  if  the 
French  leader,  who  in  the  name  of  Scindia,  now  governed  so  great  a  portion  of 
the  provinces,  at  which  the  Afghauns  were  supposed  to  aim,  should,  in  the  midst 
of  commotion,  raise  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  territories  in  dispute,  thit 
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to  the  mind  of  the  Governor-General  appeared  the  worst  result  of  all.  Before  Crap.  IX. 
the  English  government  thought  itself  called  upon  for  any  great  exertions,  a  re-  r  y£& 
bellious  brother  of  the  Shah  excited  disturbance  in  his  dominions ;  and  recalled 
him  early  in  1797,  from  Lahore.  The  troops  at  the  cantonments  of  Cawnpore 
and  Futty  Ghur  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  ordered  into  camp ;  and  two  addi- 
tional regiments  of  infantry  had  been  raised.  The  Governor-General,  indeed, 
imagined,  that  the  march  of  the  Shah  to  Lahore,  with  so  limited  a  force,  was 
rather  an  experiment  than  the  commencement  of  an  expedition ;  but  the  ques- 
tion was  worthy  of  his  attention  whether  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  King 
Of  the  Afghauns  to  come  with  a  greater  force.  It  was,  too,  after  all,  the.  opinion 
of  the  English  ruler,  that,  though  motives  were  not  wanting  to  prompt  the 
Shah,  to  the  invasion  of  Hindustan,  it  was,  nevertheless,  an  event  very  little 
probable ;  and  such  as  there  would  be  little  prudence  in  taking  any  costly  pre- 
cautions to  defeat.* 


In  1798,  a  belief,  but  solely  derived  from  rumour,  of  vast  preparations  making  An  < 
by  the  Afghaun,  for  the  invasion  of  India,  was  excited  anew.     The  apprehen-  alliance  with 
sions,  however,  of  the  British  government  were  allayed,  by  intelligence  received  ^e?a^Mt 
toward  the  end  of  September,  that  the  disturbances  within  the  dominions  of  the  *{*  Afci»uMf 

r  .  toe  freiich, 

Shah  had  compelled  him  to  leave  his  capital,  and  march  to  Candahar.  But  this  and  Tippoo. 
wais  speedily  followed  by  reports,  that  the  10th  of  October  was  fixed  for  com- 
mencing his  march  from  Cabul  towards  Hindustan ;  and  though  the  authenti- 
city of  these  reports  was  held  very  doubtful,  the  English  government  deemed  it 
u  their  duty,"  according  to  their  own  expressions,  "  to  take  every  precaution 
against  the  possibility  of  an  event,  which,  combined  with  the  designs  of  Tippoo 
and  the  French,  might  become  of  the  most  serious  importance."  Endeavours 
were  used  to  prevail  upon  Doulut  Row  Scindia  to  return  from  the  south,  and 
put  his  dominions  in  the  best  posture  of  defence;  and  great  hopes  were  ex- 
pressed, that  he  would  follow  this  advice.  "  The  Governor-General  also  directed 
the  resident  at  the  court  of  Scindia,"  I  use  again  the  language  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  council,  "  to  enter  into  defensive  engagements  with  that  chieftain, 
upon  his  return  to  Hindustan,  under  such  limitations  and  conditions,  as  might 
secure  the  effectual  co-operation  of  the  Mahratta  army,  with  the  least  possible 
diversion  of  the  British  force  from  the  exclusive  protection  of  the  frontier  of 
Oude.  His  Lordship  further  directed  the  resident  with  Scindia  to  endeavour  to 
provide  the  earliest  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  Shah,  at  the  greatest  prao* 

•  Minute  of  the  Governor-General,  4th  July,  1797.    See  also  Malcolm's  Sketch,  p.  210. 
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Book  Vh  ticable  distance  from  ti^e  frontier  of.  Qude,  by  encouraging  tfte  chieft  of  tbs 
^£JT^  Rajapoots  and  Seiks,  to  oppose  the  first  approach  of  the  in  vading  army,"  *  fc 
the  month  of  October  the  Comnumder-in-Chief  was  directed,  to  prepare  for  such 
a  disposition  of  the  troops  in  the  upper  provinces,  and  such  military  operations 
in  general,  as  would  most  effectually  secure  that  part  of  the  British  frontier 
against  an  attack  from  the  Aigfcauns.  The  proposition  of  the  Commander-inr 
Chief  was  approved,  for  adding  to  the  army  two  regiments  of  native  infantry* 
for  the  movement  of  five  companies  of  native  invalids  tp  Chunar,  and  of.  five, 
other  companies  to  Allahabad;  and  fqr  assembling  a  force  to  coyer  the  city  of 
Benares.  The  resident  at  Lucknow  was  desired  "  to  uige  to  the  Vizir,''  these 
are  the  words  of  the  official  dispatch,  "  the  necessity  of  collecting  as  large  a 
body  of  artillery,  infantry,  tod  cavalry,  as  possible,  to  be  placed,  if.  necessary* 
under  the  directions  of  an  European  officer,  and  to  be  employed  in  the  manner; 
suggested  by  the  Commander-in-Chief : "  Also,  to  take  immediate  measures  for 
sending  such  a  supply  of  grain  to  Allahabad  as  the  commanding  officer  in  the 
field  might  prescribe,  and  fotr  obtaining  the  orders  and  assistance  of  the  Vizir  in 
dispatching,  whenever  it  should  be  requisite,  all  the  boats  not,  required. for  the 
service  of  the  army. 

Notwithstanding  the  hopes,  however,  which  had  been  fondly  entertained  of.  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Scindia,  the  authorities  in  India  write,  to  the  authorities, 
in  England,  in  the  following  terms;  "From  the  letter  to  the  resident  with. 
Dowlut  Rpw  Scindia,  dated  the  26th  of  October,  you  will  observe,  that  India's 
continuance  at  Poonab,  the  dissensions  and  disaffection  which  prevail  among  his 
commanders,  and  the  unsettled  and  precarious  state  of  hia  authority  in  Hindus- 
tan, have  prevented  our  taking  any  further  steps  for  carrying  the  intended  ar* 
in  op*  month  rangements  into  effect"  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  October  that  the  authorities 
pleaded  um!  in  India  delivered  it  to  the  authorities  in  England,  as  their  opinion,  that  the 
abandoned,  greatest  advantages  would  arise  from  a  connexion  with  Scindia :  Before  the  end, 
of  the  same  month,  they  find  the  circumstances  of  Scindia  to  be  such,  that  no 
farther  steps  for  carrying  the  intended  arrangements  into  effect  are  accounted 
adri3eable«f  Again;  the  inability  of  Scindia,  from  the  disaffection  of  his  com* 
mftnders,  and  the  tottering  state  of  his. authority,  was  now  made  the  foundation 
on  which  measures  of  policy  were  built;  After  an  interval  of  not  many  months, 
the  necessity  was  tirg&l,  of  draining  the  whole  resources  of  the  British  state,  to 
make  war  upon  him:    The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  Scindia  knew  the  improba-  j 

•  Papers,  at  supra,  it.  36.  f  Ibid.  p.  36,  37. 
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isfity'of  being  invaded:  by  the  Shah;  and  though  such  invasion  would  bring  on  C6ap.IX, 
Mm  greater  evils  than  it  would  bring  on  the  government  of  any  other  state,  be  ^^^T^ 
chos£  to  remain  at  Poonah,  for  the  promotion  of  those  objects  of  which  he  was 
there  in  eager  pursuit.  .      .  . 

*  Under  these  circumstances,"  say  the  authorities  in  India,  *  we  have  judged 
it  expedient  to  determine,  that,  in  the  event  of  Zemaun  Shah's  approach  to  the 
frontier  of  our  ally  the  Vizir,  our  military  operations  shall  be  confined  to  a 
system  of  defence ;  and  we  have  resolved  that  our  arms  shall,  in  no  case,  pass 
the  limits  of*  his  Excellency's  dominions,  unless  such  a  forward  movement  shall 
be  deemed  by  the  commanding  officer  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier, 
either  of  Oude,  or  of  our  own  dominions."  * 

After  producing  jdl  this  preparation  and  expense,  the  Shah,  who,  it  seeing, 
had  again  advanced  as  far  as  Lahore,  began  his  retreat  on  the  4th  of  January; 
and  Shah  Aulum  was  informed  by  a  letter  from  his  Vizir,  that  n6  indention  re- 
mained of,  that  year,  prosecuting  the  expedition  into  Hindustan,  but  the  helpless 
Mogul  might  look  forward  to  a  m?re  prosperous  issue,  at  some  future  period. 
The  cause  of  the  retreat  was  repented,  arid  belifeyed,  to  be,  the  alarming  pro- 
gress making  by  the  brother  of  the  Shah  at  the  head  of  a  military  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Herat f  v: ^  >' 

In  the  month  of  September,  Mr.  Duncan,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  had  com-  An  onbassy 
municated  to  the  Governor-General  a  suggestion  A  personage*  of  the  name  of  PenUu5 
Mehedi  Ali  Khan,  had  intimated,  that,  as  he  wets  about  to  make  a  joiirney  into 
Persia,  it  might  be  in  his  power,  and,  if  property  authorized,  he  had  confident 
hopes  that  it  would  be  in  his  power,  to  excite  the  Persian  ruleife,  by  threatening 
.or  attacking  the  western  part  of  Afghanistan,  to  divert  the  Shah  from  his  pro- 
•  jfcted  invasion  of  Hindustan.  The  ffct  was,  that  Baba  Khan,  then  King  of 
Persia,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mahmood,  the  brother  of  Zemaun  a&the 
elder  son,  and  hence  the  rightful  heir,  of  the  late  monarch;. -and  had  already 
threatened,  if  not  attacked,  the  province  of  Khorassan.  Mehedi  Ali  Khan 
was  entrusted  with  a.  mission,  the  objects  of  which,  as  they  fell  in  with  the 
existing  politics  of  the  Persian  government,  were  successfully  attained.  This, 
however,  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  a  mind,  which  longed  to  do  every  thing  in  a 
magnificent  stile;  and  the  Governor-General  prepared  a  splendid  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Baba  Khan.'  Captain  Malcolm,  who  had  lately  been  assistant  to  the 

•  Papers,  ut  supra,  iL57-  f  Ibid.  p.  88. 
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resident  at  Hyderabad,  was,  for  his  knowledge  of.  the  language,  and  other 
accomplishments,  chosen  to  conduct  the  negotiation.  "  The  embassy,"  to  use  . 
the  words  of  the  negotiator,  "  was  in  a  style  of  splendour,  corresponding  to  the 
character  of  the  monarch,  and  the  manners  of  the  nation,  to  whom  it  was  sent; 
and  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  that  state  from  whom  it  proceeded : "  A  Ian* 
guage  this,  which  may  be  commonly  interpreted,  lavishly,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  criminally,  expensive.  The  negotiator  continues;  "It  was  com- 
pletely successful  in  all  its  objects.  The  King  of  Persia  was  not  only  induced 
by  the  British  envoy,  to  renew  his  attack  upon  Khorassan,  which  had  the  effect 
of  withdrawing  Zemaun  Shah  from  his  designs  upon  India ;  but  entered  into 
treaties  of  political  and  commercial  alliance  with  the  British  government.9'  * 
The  embassy  proceeded  from  Bombay  on  the  29th  of  December,  1799 ;  and 
the  terms  of  the  treaties  were  fixed  before  the  end  of  the  succeeding  year. 
It  was  stipulated,  That  the  King  of  Persia  should  lay  waste,  with  a  great  army, 
the  country  of  the  Afghauns,  if  even  they  should  proceed  to  the  invasion  of 
India*  and  conclude  no  peace  without  engagements  binding  them  to  abstain  from 
all  aggressions  upon  the  English:  That  should  any  army,  belonging  to  the 
French,  attempt  to  form  a  settlement  on  any  of  the  islands  or  shores  of  Persia, 
a  force  should  be  employed  by  the  two  contracting  states  to  co-operate  for  their 
extirpation ;  and  that  if  even  any  individuals  of  the  French  nation  should  request 
permission  to  reside  in  Persia,  it  should  not  be  granted.  In  the  firmaun, 
annexed  to  this  treaty,  and  addressed  to  the  governors  and  officers  in  the  Persian 
provinces,  it  was  said ;  "  Should  ever  any  person  of  the  French  nation  attempt 
to  pass  your  ports  or  boundaries ;  or  desire,  to  establish  themselves,  either  on  the 
shores  or  frontiers,  you  are  to  take  means  to  expel  and  extirpate  them,  and 
never  to  allow  them  to  obtain  a  footing  in  any  place;  and  you  are  at  full 
liberty ,  and  authorized,  to  disgrace  and  slay  them."  Though  the  atrocious  part 
of  this  order  was,  no  doubt,  the  pure  offspring  of  Persian  ferocity ;  yet  a  Briton 
may  justly  feel  shame,  that  the  ruling  men  of  his  nation,  a  few  years  ago, 
(such  was  the  moral  corruption  of  the  time !)  could  contemplate  with  pleasure 
so  barbarous  and  inhuman  a  mandate,  or  endure  to  have  thought  themselves, 
except  in  a  case  of  the  very  last  necessity,  its  procuring  cause.  On  their  part, 
the. English  were  bound,  whenever  the  king  of  the  Afghauns,  or  any  person  of 
the  French  nation,  should  make  war  upon  the  King  of  Persia,  "  to  send  as 

•  Malcolm's  Sketch,  p.  817. 
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many  cannon  and  warlike  stores  as  possible,  with  necessary  apparatus,  attend-  Chap.  IX. 
ants,  and  inspectors,  and  deliver  them  at  one  of  the  ports  of  Persia."*     The  ^JJJ/ 
evil  of  this  condition  was,  that  binding,  not  merely  for  a  single  emergency, 
it  tended  to  involve  the  English  in  all  the  quarrels  between  the  King  of  Persia, 
and  a  neighbouring  people,  with  whom  it  was  very  unlikely  that  he  would 
almost  ever  be  at  peace :  and  thus  extended  more  widely  than  ever  those  fight- 
ing  connexions,  which  the  legislature  had  not  only  prohibited,  but  stigmatized, 
as  contrary  at  once  to  the  interest  and  the  honour  of  the  nation.     The  com- 
mercial treaty  was  of  slight  importance,  and  aimed  at  little  more  than  some 
security  from  the  ill  usage  to  which  in  barbarous  countries  merchants  are  ex- 
posed, and  some  improvements  in  the  mode  of  recovering  the  debts,  and  securing 
the  property  of  the  English  traders.     On  the  attainment  of  these  points,  the 
envoy  himself,  as  natural,  sets  the  highest  value.     u  These  treaties,"  he  tells  us, 
u  while  they  completely  excluded  the  French  from  Persia,  gave  the  English 
every  benefit  which  they  could  derive  from  this  connexion."     He  adds,  H  Nor 
can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  if  this  alliance  had  been  cultivated  with  the  same 
active  spirit  of  foresight  and  penetration  with  which  it  was  commenced,  it  would 
have  secured  the  influence  of  the  British  government  in  that  quarter  from  many 
of  those  attacks  to  which  it  has  subsequently  been  exposed"!     It  would  have 
been  good,  that  the  envoy  had  shown,  in  what  advantage  the  British  govern- 
ment fcould  find  a  compensation,  for  the  expense  of  upholding  such  a  connexion 
at  the  court  of  Persia. 

The  result,  in  regard  to  the  Afghauns,  is  necessary  to  be  known.  The  year 
1800  was  spent,  partly  in  war,  partly  in  negotiation,  between  the  King  of  Persia 
and  Zemaun  Shah.  In  the  year  1801,  Mahmood,  the  rebellious  prince,  col- 
lected such  a  force,  as  enabled  him  not  only  to  defeat  his  brother,  but  to  render 
him  a  captive.  \ 

To  grant  a  residence  to  Vizir  Ali,  the  deposed  Nabob  or  Nawaub  of  Oude,  burntm 

°  *  -    ,  by  Vaur  All. 

at  a  place  so  near  his  former  dominions  as  Benares,  was  not  regarded  as  a 
measure  of  prudence,  and  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  resolution  of 
removing  him  to  Calcutta.  He  viewed  the  change  with  the  utmost  aversion ; 
but  all  his  remonstrances  against  it  had  proved  in  vain ;  and  the  time  was  now 
approaching,  the  preparations  were  even  made,  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  January,  1799,  he  paid  a  visit,  by  appoint- 

*  See  Collection  of  Treaties,  &c,  between  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Asiatic  Powers ; 
also  the  Appendix  to  Malcolm's  Sketch, 
t  Malcolm's  Sketch,  p.  318.  %  P»pe»,  ut  supra,  p.  22, 28. 
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Bookjnfi  ment,  ai^mpaiiied  by  bis  uaual  suite  'of  attendants,  to  Mr.  Ctietry,  the  British 
^I^-' '  resident,  at  his  house,  distant  about  thitee  miles  from  Bfenares/  Aftt*  the  usuA 
compliments,  he  began  to  speak  of  the  hardship  of  his  coercive  removal ;  and 
proceeded  first  to  warmth,  at  last  to  intemperance  of  language.  Mr.  Cherry', 
whose  attentions  were  understood  to  have  gained  his  personal  favour,  is  said  to 
have  gently  attempted  to  repress  his  indiscretion,  and  to  remind  Mm  that  he  at 
feast  was  not  the  proper  object  of  his  resentment ;  when  the  impetuous  youth, 
with  sudden  or  premeditated  frenzy,  started  from  his  sett,  and  made  a-  Blo#  at 
him  with  his  sword.  Tins;  by  thefew  of  Eastern  manners,  trad  a  signal!  to  hfe 
attendants,  with  or  without  concert;  and  in  an1  instant  their  swords  were  vat- 
sheathed:  Mr.  Cherry  endeavoured'  to  escape  through  a  windttW,  But  one  of 
the  attendants,  reaching  him  with  his  poignard,  struck  him  lifeless  oii  thfc  flbdf. 
TVo  other  gentlemen  in  the  room  Being  murdered,  the  assassin*  hurried  to  the 
houses  of  other  Englishmen ;  but  sacrificing  only  two4  other  lives  ih  their  pro- 
gress, they  were  so  vigorously  resisted' By  a  gentleman  ^ho  possessed  himself  of 
a  narrow  stair-case,  and  defended:  himself  against  thdtf  ascent;  that  time'  was 
given  for  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  horse;  uponwMch  they  immediately  betook 
themselves  to  flight.  So  little  preparation  had  Vizir  Ali*  made  for  this  explo- 
sion, that  he  was  oBliged  to  leave  behind  Kim  whatever  prbperty*  h£  possessed, 
the  furniture  of  hi£  zenana,  his  elephants;  and -even  a  part r  of  h&i'hAfttt.  He 
Tetired  to  the  woody  country  of  Bhotwal,  where  hef^te  joitfed  By1  sevetal'  dis- 
affected Zemindars. 

llie  news  of  this  outrage  excited  'considerable  emotion  at  Lueknow;  where  it 
was  regarded  as  the  eruption  of  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  a  conspiracy  in  which  it  was  unknown  •  to  what  extent  the"  subjects  of 
Saadut  AK  might  themselves  be  concerned.  That  ruler,-  in  whttee  character 
timidity  predominated,  and  who  knew  that  he  was  hated,  suspected  everyhody, 
even  his  troops,  and  prayed  that  the  English  battalion  might  Be*  setit  from 
Cawnpore  for  the  protection  of  his  person.  \#hen  called  upon  to  join  with  his 
forces  the  British  army,  for  the  chastisement  of  the  offender;  he  found  an 
excuse,  which  his  avarice,  his  timidity,  his  desire  of  ease,  arid  hatred  of  exer- 
lidn,  all  comhined  in  leading  him  eagerly  to  adopt.'  He  stated  his  suspicions  of 
his  troops,  and  represented  them  as  tdovoid;  Both  of  discipline  and  of  fidelity, 
for  any  advantage  to  Be  expected*  from  their  aid.  rfe  afterwards  paid  dear  for 
.  his,  ingenuity,  when  this- representation  was  Brought  forward  as  a  reason,  for 
thrusting  upon  him  measures  which  his  soul  abherred 

Notwithstanding  <<tb*  tej*ewttt*tions  of  the  forme*  Go^enrtr-Geiiettd,  Sir 
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,  Jphn  Shows  that  the  people  of  Oude  universally  regarded  Vizir  AU  as  dtetfltattf  Chaf.EK. 
of  aH  title  to  the  crown ;  the  grand  alleged  fact,  upon  which  he  grounded  the  """^JT^ 
important  decision  of  deposing  a-  sovereign,  and  naming  his  successor;  tiie 
Marquis  Wellesley,  in  a  letter  to  the  resident,  dated  the  22d  of  Januaiy,  ISO*, 
expressly-  says,  "  Active,  and  general*  support*  has  been  afforded,  by  the^uBjecttH 
of  his  Excellency,  to  the  impostor  who*  lately  assumed  the  name  of  Virir 

*  AIL"  %    It  also  appears  that  of  the- troops  of  the  Viair,  which  wese  required  to 
aaust  in  reducing  the  disturber,  apart  did  in  reality  join  his  standard. 

He  found  himself  in  a  short  time  at  the  head  of  an  anny  of  several  !th«ms«idl 
men ;  descended  with  them  into  the  plains  of  Goorakpoor,  the  eastern  district' 
of  Oude;  and  threw,  the  whole  kingdom  into  trepidation  and  alarm.  A  British* 
farce  was  assembled  to  oppose  himv  Some  partial  rencounters,  iir  which  they" 
suffered  pretty  severely ;  and  the  narrow  limits  for  subsistence  or  plunder  to1 
which  they  were  reckicedy  soon  disheartened  his  followers;  when. they  ahkfttf* 
doned  Jiim  in  great  number? ;  and  he  himself  took  refuge  with  a  Rajpoot  RAjab. 
He  remained  here  tffi  the  month*  of  December  following.  At  that' time  thbH 
Rajpoot  made  his  terms  with  the  British  government,  and  treacherously  deli- 
vered up  Vizir  Ally  who  was  carried  *to  Fort  Waii&m,  and  there  confined. 

In  the  month  of  January*  1790,1  the  Governor-General  addressed  lrttere  tOTheGovernor- 
the  Yizir,  and  to  the  resident  4t  Lucknow*  of  which  the  object  was  to  urge;  ^^^tta$m 
what  he  was  pleased  to  denominate  a  reform  of  the  military  establishment  of  ^^^ 
the  -Vizir.    The  London  authorities  themselves,-  in  the  letter  which  they  after-  "j**^68 
wards  wrote  on  the  l*th  of  Mayr  1799*  expressing  their  great  satisfaction  with 
the  arrangements  in  Oude,  which  had  been  formed  by  Sir  John  Shore,  and  with 
the  disposition  shown  by  the  Vizir,  both  to  make  the  large  pecuniary  payments  " 
which  were  required  at  his  hands,  and  to  introduce  the  reforms  into  his  financial 
system,  which  would  alone  enable  him  to  meet  these  demands,  alluded  to  his 
military  expenditure  in  the  following    tenuis:  "  The  large,  useless,  and  ex- 
pensive military  establishment,  within  the  Oude  dominions,  appears  to  us  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  economical  reform,  and  we  liave  much  satisfaction 
in  finding  that  the  subject -has  abteady-  come  under  your  consideration."  f    In  his  • 
letter  to  the  resident,  the  Governor-General  says,  "  My  object  is,  that  the  Vizir 
should  disband,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  whole  of  his  military  fotcei"  The 
next  part  of  the  plan  was  to  replace  that  force  by  an  army  exclusively  British. 
This  was  what  the  Governor-General,  with  other,  Englishmen,  called  a  reform 

•  Papers,  ut  supra,  Hi.  146.  f  Ibid.  f.  S. 
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Book  VL  of  the  military  establishments  of  the  Vizir :  the  total  annihilation  of  his  military 
power,  and  the  resignation  of  himself  and  his  country  to  the  army  of  another 
state.  The  Vizir  was  indeed  to  retain  as  many,  as  might  be  necessary,  of  that 
kind  of  troops  who  were  employed  in  collecting  the  taxes ;  and  as  many  as 
might  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  state :  an  establishment  of  the  sort  which 
his  own  aumils,  or  tax-gatherers,  enjoyed. 
Motives  pre-  The  resident  was  instructed  to  avail  himself  of  the  alarm  into  which  the 
Viar.  timidity  of  the  Vizir  had  been  thrown  by  the  rumours  of  the  expedition  of  the 

King  of  the  Afghauns,  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  a  ready  concurrence 
with  the  Governor-General's  views.  "  You  will/*  says  the  letter,  "  remind  his 
Excellency,  that  his  military  establishment  was  represented,  by  himself,  to  be 
not  only  inadequate  to  contribute  any  assistance  towards  the  defence  of  his 
dominions ;  but  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  services  of  the  British  army  wane 
most  urgently  demanded  on  his  frontier,  he  required  the  presence  of  a  part  of 
that  force  in  his  capital,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  his  person  and 
authority  against  the  excesses  of  his  own  disaffected  and  disorderly  troops. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  events  is  obviously,  that  the  defence  of 
his  Excellency's  dominions  against  foreign  attack,  as  well  as  their  internal  tran- 
quillity, can  only  be  secured,  by  a  reduction  of  his  own  useless,  if  not  dangerous 
troops,  and  by  a  proportionate  augmentation  of  the  British  force  in  his  pay. 
I  am  convinced  this  measure  might  be  effected  with  a  degree  of  advantage  to 
his  Excellency's  finances,  little  inferior  to  that  which  it  promises  to  his  military 
establishments ;  and  that  his  Excellency  might  obtain  from  the  Company  a  force 
of  real  efficiency  at  an  expense  far  below  that  which  he  now  incurs  in  main- 
taining his  own  army  in  its  present  defective  condition.*9 

The  Vizir  9  says  the  Governor-General,  "  might  obtain  a  force ! "  when  the 
force  was  to  be  the  Company's,  and  the  Vizir  to  have  no  force.     In  the  very 
same  letter,  "  It  is  not  my  intention,"  says  the  Governor-General,  "  that  the 
British  force  to  be  furnished  to  his  Excellency  should  become  a  part  of  his  own 
army.     The  British  force  to  be  substituted  in  place  of  that  part  of  his  Excel- 
lency's army  which  shall  be  reduced,  will  be  in  every  respect  the  same  as  the 
remainder  of  the  Company's  troops,  and  will  be  relieved  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  Governor-General  in  council." 
Colonel  Scott      The  negotiations  respecting  this  affair  appeared  to  the  Governor-Genera!  so 
^negotiate6   important ;  that  he  was  unwilling  to  entrust  them  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
the  reform,     resident,  Mr.  Lumsden.     Colonel  Scott  had  attracted  his  confidence  and  esteem ; 
and  he  resolved  that  to  him  the  trust  should  be  consigned    "  As  I  am  aware," 
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said  he,  in  the  same  letter,  to  the  resident,  "  that  you  will  require  the  assist-  Chap.  IX. 
ance  of  some  able  military  officer  in  the  execution  of  the  arrangement  proposed, 
I  have  requested  Sir  A.  Clarke  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Scott,  the  Adjutant-General,  who  will  be  directed  to  proceed  to  Luck- 
How  immediately,  and  to  remain  there  for  as  long  a  period,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  which  I  have  in  view."  *  In  consequence 
of  this  intimation  Mr.  Lumsden  resigned;  and  Major  Scott  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  resident. 

Major  Scott  proceeded  to  Lucknow  in  the  month  of  June,  bearing  a  letter 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  executing  at  that  time,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Governor-General,  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Supreme  Council.  The 
Nawaub  was  desirous  to  postpone,  rather  than  accelerate,  all  discussion  upon  a 
project,  of  which,  although  he  was  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  it, 
the  result,  he  was  sufficiently  aware,  would  be  a  large  reduction  of  his  power. 
And  Colonel  Scott  appears  to  have  been  willing  to  employ  some  titae  in  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  affairs,  before  he  strongly  pressed  upon 
the  Vizir  the  annihilation,  called  the  reform,  of  his  military  establishment.  To 
the  usual  causes  of  disorder  and  mis-rule,  was  at  this  time  added  another,  in 
the  suspension  of  the  powers  of  the  ministers,  or  principal  organs  of  govern- 
ment, whom,  having  been  appointed  under  English  authority,  the  Vizir  dared 
not  remove,  but  from  whom  he  withheld  his  confidence,  and  the  management 
of  his  affairs.  A  circumstance,  too,  which  peculiarly  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  resident,  was  the  hatred  and  contempt  in  which  the  Nabob  himself  was  held 
by  his  subjects.  "  The  information,"  says  he,  "  which  your  Lordship  has 
received,  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  Excellency,  is  probably  far  short  of  the  real 
state ;  as,  confined  to  the  court,  the  only  persons  who  attend  the  Durbar,  ex- 
cepting the  Nawaub's  own  sons,  and  occasionally  Almas  Ali  Khan,  are  a  few 
pensioners,  of  whom  his  Excellenyc,  from  their  known  character,  entertains 
no  suspicion  of  engaging  in  politics;  and  it  has  not  been  without  some  diffi- 
culty that  I  have  prevailed  on  native  gentlemen  of  respectable  connexions  to 
show  themselves  at  the  Durbar. — The  present  state  of  things,  so  degrading  to 
the  character  of  the  Nawaub,  so  prejudicial  to  his  own  real  interests,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country ;  and,  I  may  add— so  discreditable  to  the  English  name, 
obviously  calls  for  a  radical  reform."  M^jor  Soottfs  ideas  of  «  a  radical  reform," 
however,  were  all  summed  up  in  these  words,  "  An  open,  efficient,  and  respect- 

•  See  the  Letter,  with  that  to  Sir  A.  Clarke,  in  papers,  ut  supra,  iii.  *-«. 
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Book  VI,   able  administration."    Even  this,  however,  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  estab- 

s*—~v~—'  lish  without  the  immediate  interference  of  the  head  of  the  English  government. 

"  Thte  evident  design  of  the  Nawaub,"  he  declared,  *  is  to  temporize  and  delay, 

that  he  may  enjoy  as  long  as  possible  the  fruits  of  the  present  system  of  secret 

agency  and  intrigue."  * 

.    But  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  resident  writes  to  the  Governor-General, 
that,  as  soon  after  his  arrival  as  practicable,  he  had  presented  to  the  Nawaub 
Vizir  the  letter  from  the  Vice-President,  on  the  subject  of  the  military  reform ; 
that  he  had  delivered  to  him  a  brief  outline  of  the  intended  plan,  and  requested 
to  receive  his  answer  as  soon  as  it  had  received  a  due  degree  of  his  consideration ; 
that  after  mote  than  twenty  days  had  elapsed,  he  had  requested  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Vizir,  who  named  the  third  day  preceding  the  date  of  the  letter  he 
was  then  writing,  to  converse  with  him  on  the  subject. 
The  Vizir  pio-      According  to  the  usual  stile  of  Oriental  politeness,  which  permits  no  direct 
has  a  counted  contradiction  or  negative  to  be  ever  applied  to  any  proposition  from  an  exalted 
SST^bat  to  man'  *^e  Nawaub  began  by  saying,  "  That  the  measure  proposed  was  not 
postpones  the  impracticable,  but  such  as  he  hoped  might  be  accomplished : "  he  then  observed, 
that  he  himself  had,  however,  a  proposition  to  offer,  which  he  would  either 
communicate  to  the  Governor-General,  when  he  should  honour  Lucknow  with 
his  presence,  or  to  the  resident  if  he  should  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
the  scheme.    He,  was  pressed  to  disclose  the  nature  of  his  proposition ;  but  in 
vain.    He  said  he  would  call  in  two  days,  and  dictate  to  the  resident  a  memo- 
randum on  the  subject,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor-General ;  but  this, 
when  it  was  given,  indicated  no  more,  than  that  "  the  proposition  concerned 
himself  personally,  that  it  connected  with  his  own  ease  the  prosperity  of  his 
government,  and  in  its  operation  could  be  prejudicial  to  no  person.*  f    The 
removal  of  the  minister  was  the  object  at  which,  by  the  resident,  he  was  supposed 
iti  aim. 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the  resident  held  it  necessary  to  explain  still 
further  the  discoveries  which  he  was  enabled  to  make  of  the  disposition  and  views 
of  the  Vizir.  "  After  attentively  studying  the  character  of  his  Excellency,  and 
acquainting  myself,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  with  the  general  tenor  of 
his  proceedings,  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  whilst  he  is  determined  to  fulfil,  with 
minute  regularity,  the  peculiar  engagements  with  the  Company,  his  views  are 
directed  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  foil  authority  over  his  household  affairs,  heredit- 

*  Letter  to  the  Governor-General,  dated  7th  September,  1799;.  papers,  ut  supra,  p.  10. 
f  Papers,  uteupra*  p.  14. 
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uy  dominions,  and  subjects,  according  to  the  most  strict  interpretation  of  the  Chap.  IX. 
clause  of  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  treaty  executed  at  Lucknow. — I  have  no  ^^TZCT^ 
conception  that  he  aspires,  either  now,  or  in  prospect,  to  political  independence. 
What  he  aims  at  is  the  independent  management  of  the  interior  concerns  of  his 
dominions,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  interference  and  inspection  on  the  part  of  the 
English  government,  and  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  its  influence  over  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  his  CQuntry."  It  was  only  on  one  account,  the  cruel  and 
destructive  mode  in  which  the  country  was  governed,  that  the  resident  thought 
the  interference  of  the  English  government  was  to  be  desired,  "  since  the  exercise 
of  it,"  says  he,  "  does  not  seem  to  have  been  intended  by  the  late  treaty,  and  is 
unequivocally  disavowed  by  several  declarations  to  his  predecessor."  He  had 
not  thought  it  fitting,  except  in  the  way  of  allusion,  to  agitate  again  the  sub- 
ject of  the  military  reforms.* 

Notwithstanding  the  right  which  clearly  belonged  to  the  NaWaub,  of  exercis- 
ing without  control  the  interior  government  of  his  country,  the  Governor- 
General,  by  a  letter,  dated  the  26th  of  September,  says,  "  The  present  condi- 
tion of  his  government  appears  to  preclude  you  from  the  information  necessary 
to  your  first  steps  in  the  proposed  reforms."    This  refers  to  the  complaints  of  the 
resident,  that  the  Vizir  carried  on  his  administration,  by  secret  agents,  not  by 
the  ostensible  ministers ;  whence  it  happened  that  the  resident  found  no  person 
qualified  to  give  him  the  information  which  he  required.     "  I  shall  hope,"  con-  TheGovemor- 
tinues  the  Governor-General,  «  that  my  applications  to  the  Vizir  would  remove  thTvizir,  he* 
every  difficulty  of  this  nature—But,  if  I  should  be  disappointed  in  this  expecta-  J^E" 
tion,  it  will  then  become  necessary  for  you,  in  my  name,  to  insist,  that  the™1®'?" 
Vizir  shall  place  his  government  in  such  a  state,  as  shall  afford  you  the  requisite 
means  of  information,  as  well  as  of  carrying  the  intended  regulations  into  com- 
plete and  speedy  effect"    He  adds,  "  The  great  and  immediate  object  of  my 
solicitude  is,  to  accomplish  the  reform  of  his  Excellency's  military  establish- 
ment :— and,  accordingly,  this  point  must  be  pressed  upon  him,  with  unremitted 
earnestness.     His  acquiescence  in  the  measure  must,  however,  be  totally  unqua- 
lified by  any  conditions  not  necessarily  connected  with  it"  f 

The  Vizir  procrastinating  both  the  disclosure  of  his  secret,  and  compliance 
with  the  proposition  for  the  annihilation-reform  of  his  military  establishment, 
the  Governor-General  addressed  him  by  letter  on  the  5th  of  November.  "  The 
general  considerations  which  render  it  extremely  necessary  and  desirable  that 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  15, 16.  t  Ibid.  p.  16, 17. 
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Book  VI.   the  arrangement  respecting  your  military  establishment  should  be  carried  into 

^^C    '  execution  without  delay,  have  already  been  fully  explained  to  you^  Excellency, 

and  you  have  concurred  with  me  in  my  view  of  the  subject.     One  argument  inr 

favour  of  a  speedy  determination  on  this  subject  possibly  may  not  have  occurred 

to  your  mind,  and  I  therefore  take  this  occasion  explicitly  to  state  it  to  your 

Excellency."    This  argument  was ;'  that  the  Company  were  bound  by  treaties  to 

defend  the  dominions  of  his  Excellency  against  all,  enemies ;  that  his  dominions 

were  threatened  by  Zemaun  Shah,  and  perhaps  by  others ;  that  "  it  might  not 

be  in  the  power  of  the  British  government,  on  a  sudden  emergency,  to  reinforce 

the  troops  in  his  Excellency's  country  with  sufficient  expedition ;   my  firm 

That  the  miii-  opinion,"  continues  the  Governor-General,  "  therefore  is,  that  the  Company  can 

SS^cfindia  ™. no  other  manner  fulfil  effectually  their  engagement  to  defend  your  Excellency's 

tato ihWa x-   dominions,  against  all  enemies,  than  by  maintaining  constantly  in  those  domi- 

tent  of  a  war   nions  such  a  force  as  shall  at  all  times  be  adequate  to  your  effectual  protection, 

establishment. 

independently  of  any  reinforcements  which  the  exigency  might  otherwise  re- 
quire." *  This  was,  in  other  words,  an  explicit  declaration,  that  the  military 
force,  for  the  protection  of  Oude,  ought  to  be,  at  all  times,  even  in  the  bosom  of 
the  most  profound  peace,  at  the  utmost  extent  of  a  war  establishment;  than 
which  a  more  monstrous  proposition  never  issued  from  human  organs!  As  one 
of  the  most  essential  principles  of  good  government  consists  in  reducing  the  peace 
establishment  of  the  military  force  to  its  lowest  possible  terms,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  principles  of  bad  government  consists  in  upholding  it  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  most  severe  necessity;  so  few  countries  can  be  placed  in  a 
situation  which  less  demanded  a  great  peace  establishment,  than  the  kingdom 
of  Oude.  On  more  than  one  half  of  all  its  frontiers,  it  was  defended  by  the 
British  dominions,  or  inaccessible  mountains.  On  the  other  half,  it  was  not 
supposed  in  any  danger  of  being  attacked,  except  by  the  King  of  the  Afghauns, 
who  was  separated  from  it  by  the  extent  of  several  large  kingdoms,  or  by  the 
Mahrattas,  who  were  too  distracted  and  weak  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves; 
A  peace  establishment  in  Oude,  at  the  perpetual  extent  of  a  war  establishment, 
for  defence  against  the  Afghauns,  would  be  very  little  more  than  matched  by  a 
proposition  for  a  perpetual  war  establishment  in  England,  for  fear  of  an  invasion 
from  the  Turks. 
Coercion  now  Coercion  was  now  to  be  employed ;  and  the  plan  of  it  was  this.  Without 
edon6the  °y"  any  farther  regard  to  the  consent  of  the  sovereign,  British  troops,  to  the  pitK 

Viiir. 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  2*,  25. 
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posed  amount,  were  to  march  into  the  country :  the  sums  required  for  their  Chap.  IX. 
maintenance  were  to  be  immediately  demanded :  and  the  want  of  ability  other-      ^7^""*^ 
wise  to  comply  with  the  demand  would  compel  him,  it  was  supposed,  to  relieve 
himself  from  the.  expense  of  liis  own  army,  by  putting  an  end  to  its  existence. 

On  what  ground  of  justice  was  this  proceeding  built  ?  The  Governor-General  Argument  for 
exhibited  ah  argument :  "  The  seventh  article  of  the  treaty,  concluded  with  your  vemor-Gei»- 
Excellency,  by  Sir  John  Shore,  provides  for  the  occasional  augmentation  of  the 
Company's  troops  in  your  Excellency's  dominions,  in  terms  which  evidently 
render  the  Company's  government  competent  to  decide  at  all  times  on  the 
requisite  amount  of  such  augmentation.  The  same  article  binds  your  Excellency 
to  defray  the  expense  of  any  force  which  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Com* 
pany  for  your  defence."  *  The  same  argumentation  was,  by  his  Lordship's  mili- 
tary secretary,  repeated,  more  at  length,  to  the  resident. 

The  treaty,  concluded  between  the  English  government  and  the  Nawaub,  by 
Sir  John  Shore,  clearly  established  two  points,  with  regard  to  the  military  force 
to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  sovereign  of  Oude ;  In  the  first  place,  a 
certain  regular,  permanent  establishment;  Secondly,  a  power  of  making  occa- 
sional augmentations.  Enough ;  said  the  Governor-General,  and  his  instruments : 
Let  us  make  the  occasional  augmentations  the  permanent  establishment.  When 
this  point  was  settled,  all  the  benefit  was  attained  of  arbitrary  will ;  for,  as  the 
amount  of  these  augmentations  was  not  specified,  it  remained  with  the  Governor- 
General,  upon  the  foundation  of  a  treaty  which  exactly  defined  the  permanent 
establishment,  to  make  that  permanent  establishment  any  thing  which  he  pleased*. 
Such  is  the  logic  of  the  strong  man  over  the  weak. 

Before  this  letter,  written  on  the  5th  of  November,  could  be  received  by  the  The  Vizir 
resident,  and  delivered  to  the  Vizir,  namely,  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  Ste  the  go- 
the  measure  of  which  he  had  before  announced  the  contemplation,  and  which  he  Tenxmenta 
had  hitherto  preserved  a  mysterious  secret,  was  disclosed.    He  had  already,  fm 
several  occasions,  given  vent  to  expressions  of  impatience,  in  regard  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  government,  and  the  inability  under  which  he  found  himself  placed' 
of  commanding  the  respect  or  obedience  of  his  subjects.    These  expressions  had4 
been  so  pointed  as  sometimes  to  raise  in  the  mind  of  the  resident  a  conjecture, 
that  he  was  meditating  a  plan  of  retreat  from  the-  burthens  of  government     But 
at  the  same  time,  regulations  of  state  were  projected,  buildings  were  planned, 
household  arrangements  were  formed,  and  other  things  went  on,  so  much  in 
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Book  VL  unison  with  views  of  permanency,  that  the  resident  would  not  encourage  the 
K*m72£TmJ  conJecture  which  sometimes  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  Having  appointed  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  to  meet  with  him  on  business  of  importance,  the  Vizir, 
says  the  resident,  "  began  by  observing  that  he  had  frequently  declared  to  me 
the  impossibility  of  his  conducting  the  affairs  of  his  country,  under  existing 
circumstances ;  that  probably  I  had  not  comprehended  the  ftdl  drift  of  these 
expressions,  or  conceived  they  were  uttered  in  a  moment  of  ill-humour ;  that 
the  real  meaning  of  them  was  an  earnest  desire  to  relinquish  a  government  which 
he  could  not  manage  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  or  advantage  to  his  subjects." 
He  added,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  "  That  his  mind  was  not  disposed 
to  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  government ;  that  as  one  of  his  sons  would  be  raised 
to  the  musnud,  his  name  would  remain ;  and  that  he  was  possessed  of  money 
sufficient  for  his  support,  and  the  gratification  of  all  his  desires  in  a  private 
station."  In  a  second  conversation,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  Vizir  entered 
into  some  further  explanation  of  the  motives  which  impelled  him  to  the  design 
of  abdication,  which  "  consisted,"  says  the  resident,  "  in  general  accusations 
against  the  refractory  and  perverse  disposition  of  the  people  at  large ;  of  com- 
plaints of  the  want  of  fidelity  and  zeal  in  the  men  immediately  about  his  person ; 
of  the  arrogance  of  some  of  the  aumils,  and  of  the  open  disobedience  of  others  " 

w  Whatever  pleasure,"  says  the  resident,  "  this  exposure  of  his  intentions 
afforded  to  myself,  and  whatever  eventual  benefits  I  foresaw  to  the  interests  of 
the  two  states,  from  the  execution  of  them,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  expostulate 
with  his  Excellency,  on  so  extraordinary  a  resolution,  by  such  arguments  as* 
occurred  to  me  on  the  occasion.  I  replied,  that  the  remedy  to  this  aggregate  of 
evils  was  easy,  and  within  his  own  power ;  that  a  strong  and  just  administration 
would  ensure  the  obedience  of  the  bulk  of  his  subjects  on  the  firm  principle  of 
attachment  to  his  person  and  government ;  that  a  conciliatory  and  encouraging 
conduct  on  his  part  would  secure  fidelity  and  enliven  zeal ;  that  the  reform  of 
the  military  establishment  was  the  specific  measure  that  would  curb  the  arro- 
gance of  the  aumils;  and  in  conclusion  I  pledged  myself,  if  his  Excellency 
would  reject  the  advice  of  interested  favourites,  and  be  guided  by  the  impartial 
and  friendly  counsel  which  your  Lordship,  would  convey  to  him  through  me,  that 
the  affairs  of  his  government  could  be  conducted  with  ease  to  himself,  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  high  reputation,  and  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  his 
subjects." 

To  a  question  in  regard  to  the  military  reform,  the  Vizir  replied,  that,  under 
his  determination  of  resigning  the  government,  all  discussion  of  that  subject  was 
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useless.    In  this  opinion  the  resident  acquiesced;  and  the  Governor-General's  Cha*.  IX. 
letter  of  the  5th,  he  deemed  it,  for  the  present,  inexpedient  to  produce.    With  s— TlC^ 
respect  to  the  treasures  and  jewels  left  by  the  late  Nawaub,  he  desired  instruc- 
tion ;  as  from  the  expressions  of  the  Vizir,  and  his  character  for  avarice,  he 
thought  it  was  probably  his  intention  to  carry  them  along  with  him  to  the  place 
of  his  retreat.* 

The  pleasure,  which  the  resident  expressed,  at  the  prospect  of  the  Nabob's  The  Governor- 
abdication,  was  faint,  compared  with  the  eagerness  of  the  Governor-General  mijght^datthe 
grasping  at  the  prey.     u  I  am  directed/*  says  the  military  secretary,  under  date  J^ufhe  whole 
the  21st  of  the  same  month,  "  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General,  F*?1?1**?  of 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letters  of  the  12th  and  14th  instant.  abdication  of 

"  His  Lordship  is  preparing  detailed  instructions  to  you,  for  the  regulation    e   1&Fv 
of  your  conduct  under  the  delicate  and  important  circumstances  stated  in  those 
letters.     In  the  mean  time  he  has  directed  me  to  communicate  to  you  his  senti- 
ments on  such  parts  of  your  dispatch  of  the  12th  instant,  as  appears  to  his  Lord- 
ship to  require  immediate  notice. 

"  The  proposition  of  the  Vizir  is  pregnant  with  such  benefit,  not  only  to  the 
Company,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  Oude,  that  his  Lordship  thinks  it  cannot  be 
too  much  encouraged;  and  that  there  are  no  circumstances  which  shall  be 
allowed  to  impede  the  accomplishment  of  the  grand  object  which  it  leads  to. 
This  object  his  Lordship  considers  to  be  the  acquisition  by  the  Company  of  the 
exclusive  authority,  civil  and  military,  over  the  dominions  of  Oude. 

?  His  Lordship  does  not  consider  the  formal  abdication  of  the  sovereignty  by 
the  Vizir  to  be#  necessary  to  this  end.  On  the  contrary,  he  apprehends,  that 
step,  by  necessarily  raising  a  question  with  regard  to  the  succession,  would 
involve  us  in  some  embarrassment.  His  Lordship  is  rather  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  proposition  of  the  Vizir,  must  be,  by  a  secret 
treaty  with  his  Excellency ;  which  shall  stipulate,  on  his  part,  that,  from  and 
after  a  period,  to  be  appointed  by  this  government,  the  complete  authority,  civil 
and  military,  of  the  dominions  of  Oude  shall  vest  in,  and  be  exercised  by,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Company. 

"  In  this  treaty  his  Lordship  proposes,  that  the  sons  of  the  Vizir  shall  be  no 
further  mentioned  than  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  them  a 
suitable  provision. 

"  With  respect  to  what  you  have  stated,  relative  to  the  wealth  of  the  state* 

*  Paper*,  ut  supra,  p.  27—31. 
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Book  VI.  if  the  arrangement  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Governor-General  should  be 

^"Ti^ci       agreed  to  by  the  Vizir,  his  Lordship  will  feel  but  little  difficulty  in  allowing  his 

Excellency  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  stipulating  only  on  behalf  of  the 

Company,  that  all  arrears  of  subsidy,  or  of  whatever  description,  due  to  the 

Company,  shall  be  previously  discharged  in  full  by  his  Excellency."  * 

In  conformity  with  these-  ideas,  the  draught  of  a  treaty  was  speedily  prepared, 
and  sent  to  the  resident,  accompanied  by  notes  for  a  memorial  explanatory  of 
the  grounds  of  the  several  articles.  The  ardour  of  the  Governor-General  em- 
braced the  object  as  accomplished,  or  sure  of  its  accomplishment.  In  pursuance 
of  orders,  the  Commander  of  the  troops  in  Oude  delivered  in,  what  was  en- 
titled, a  "  Memoir  of  the  precautionary  movements,  and  distribution  of  the 
Company's  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  exclusive  control  and  au- 
thority of  the  Company  over  the  dominions  of  Oude.M*f 

In  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  receipt  of  instructions,  and  other  prepa- 
ratives, time  was  spent  till  the  15th  of  December ;  on  which  day,  the  plan  of 
the  Governor-General,  in  relation  to  the  measure  of  abdication,  was  commu- 
nicated for  the  first  time  to  the  Vizir,  in  the  matured  form  of  the  draught  of  a 
treaty.  After  remarking  upon  the  calmness  with  which  the  Vizir  perused  the 
treaty,  and  his  observations  upon  some  inferior  points,  "  His  Excellency ,n  the 
The  Vizir  resident  says,  "  who  had  not  thoroughly  comprehended  the  extent  of  the  first 
cation  ia  article,  asked  what  meaning  I  annexed  to  it.  Referring  him  to  the  article  itself, 
mTm^in"  *  replied,  that  it  vested  the  whole  administration  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
forour  of  the]  the  English  Company.  He  then  asked,  what  portion  of  authority  was  to  remain 
with  his  successor ;  to  which  I  replied  that  the  plan  did  not  provide  for  a  suc- 
cessor. His  Excellency  continued  his  inquiries,  by  asking,  whether  a  family 
which  had  been  established  for  a  number  of  years  was  to  abandon  the  sovereignty 
of  its  hereditary  dominions  ?  I  replied  that  your  Lordship's  justice  and  liberality 
had  made  an  ample  provision  for  the  comfort  and  independence  of  that  family ; 
and  briefly  explained  the  consideration  which  had  induced  your  Lordship  to  stK 
pulate,  that  his  Excellency  should  commit  the  sole  and  exclusive  administration; 
of  Oude  to  the  Company  in  perpetuity ."  From  this  conversation,  the  resident 
adds,  "  I  can  hardly  venture  to  draw  any  conclusion  :  And  shall,  therefore,  only 
observe,  that  though  his  Excellency  is  perfectly  master  of  concealing  his  passions, 
yet,  if  he  had  entertained  an  immoveable  repugnance  to  the  basis  of  the  treaty, 
he  could  scarcely  have  disguised  it  under  smiles,  and  an  unaltered  countenance."  £ 

*  Fapert,  ut  supra,  p.  31,  32.  f  Ibid.  p.  40—48.  X  H"**  P«  5& 
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A  paper  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  Vizir  by  the  resident,  and  afterwards  C  hap.  IX. 
altered  by  the  Vizir  to  a  correspondence  with  his  own  feelings,  was  transmitted  ^"^CT"' 
to  the  Governor-General,  as  the  authentic  enunciation  of  his  design  of  abdi- 
cation. In  answer  to  this,  a  very  long  paper,  dated  the  16th  of  December,  was 
received  from  the  Governor-General.  The  design  of  this  document  was  to 
corroborate  the  ideas  on  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  Vizir,  the  plan  of  abdication 
was  supposed  to  be  founded  ;  and  to  convince  him  of  the  impossibility  of  recon- 
ciling his  design  with  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  or  any  other  scheme  than 
that  of  transferring  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  country  to  the  English. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  the  resident  again  wrote  :  "  After  my  departure 
from  the  Nawaub  Vizir,  on  the  15th  instant,  his  Excellency  either  really  was, 
or  pretended  to  be,  so  much  affected  by  the  conversation,  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceal the  perturbation  of  his'mind,  which  he  betrayed,  by  forbidding  the  customary 
visits,  and  by  refraining  to  transact  any  of  the  ordinary  business.  Although 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  he  has  disclosed  the  cause  of  his  uneasiness ; 
yet  this  conduct  so  indiscreet,  and  so  unmanly,  necessarily  occasioned  much  talk 
and  speculation  amongst  his  own  dependants,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

"  His  Excellency,  on  the  17th,  informed  me  of  his  intention  to  breakfast  with 
me  on  the  following  morning ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  sent  a  message,  that  having 
been  in  the  sun,  his  eyes  were  so  much  affected  by  a  disorder  he  is  liable  to, 
that  he  could  not  fulfil  his  engagement  that  day,  but  would  call  upon  me  this 
morning.  He  accordingly  came,  and  when  entered  into  a  private  apartment, 
opened  the  conversation,  by  observing,  that  in  the  paper  transmitted  to  your 
Lordship,  he  had  adverted  to  certain  circumstances  and  causes,  under  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  his  government ; 
and  that  he  entertained  the  hope  that  your  Lordship  would  have  called  upon  him 
for  an  explanation  of  those  circumstances  and  causes. 

u  His  Excellency  proceeded,  that  the  proposition  offered  by  your  Lordship 
was  so  repugnant  to  his  feelings ;  departed  so  widely,  in  a'  most  essential  point, 
from  the  principle  on  which  he  wished  to  relinquish  the  government ;  and  would, 
were  he  to  accept  it,  bring  upon  him  such  indelible  disgrace  and  odium,  that  he 
could  never  voluntarily  subscribe  to  it.  The  sovereignty,  he  added,  of  these  do- 
minions, had  been  in  the  family  near  an  hundred  years ;  and  the  transfer  of  it  to 
the  Company,  under  the  stipulations  proposed  by  your  Lordship,  would,  in  fact, 
be  a  sale  of  it  for  money  and  jewels ;  that  every  sentiment  of  respect  for  the 
name  of  his  ancestors,  and  every  consideration  for  his  posterity,  combined  to 
preclude  him  from  assenting  to  so  great  a  sacrifice,  for  the  attainment  of  his 
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Book  Vt  personal  ease  and  advantage.    His  Excellence  concluded ;  that  the  power  and 
179&      strenStl1  °^  *^e  Company  placed  every  thing  at  your  Lordship's  disposal. 
If  not  la  u  Upon  stating  to  his  Excellency  all  the  arguments  suggested  by  your  Lord- 

m^tiie   1S    sWp  against  the  nomination  of  a  successor,  his  Excellency  replied ;  that  wider 
he  "odd**  y°ur  Lo^Wp's  determination  not  to  consent  to  that  part  of  his  proposition,  he 
abdicate.       was  ready  to  abandon  his  design  of  retirement,  and  to  retain  the  charge  of  the 
government." 

If  this  resolution  was  adopted,  the  resident  called  to  his  recollection,   the 
reform  of  his  military  establishment,  the  accomplishment  of  which  would  be 
immediately  enforced.     "  I  must  here,"  says  the  letter  of  the  resident,  "  beg 
leave  to  call  your  Lordship's  particular  attention  to  his  reply  on  this  point ;  as 
tending  to  discover  his  real  sentiments ;  and  perhaps  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words  '  certain  causes,"  so  repeatedly  dwelt  upon,  and  so  industriously  concealed 
His  Excellency  observed,  that  the  reform  of  his  military  establishment  upon  the 
principles  proposed  by  your  Lordship,  would  annihilate  his  authority  in  his  own 
dominions."  * 
Indignation  of     Intelligence  of  these  declarations  on  the  part  of  the  Vizir  appears  to  have 
General.      "  disappointed  and  provoked  the  Governor-General  in  no  ordinary  degree.    On 
the  27th  of  December  the  Secretary  writes ;  u  My  dear  Scott,  I  am  directed 
by  Lord  Mdrnington  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant, 
to  his  Lordship's  address.    His  Lordship  is  extremely  disgusted  at  the  duplicity 
and  insincerity  which  mark  the  conduct  of  the  Nabob  Vizir  on  the  present 
occasion ;  and  cannot  but  strongly  suspect,  that  his  Excellency's  principal,  if 
not  sole  view  in  the  late  transaction,  has  been  to  ward  off  the  reform  of  his 
military  establishment,  until  the  advanced  period  of  the  season  should  render  it 
impracticable,  at  least  during  the  present  year."  f    And  in  the  letter  of  the 
Governor-General  to  the  home  authorities,  dated  the  25th  of  January,  1800, 
he  says,  "  I  am  concerned  to  inform  your  Honourable  Committee  that  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  proposition  of  the  Nabob  Vizir  to  abdicate  the 
sovereignty  of  his  dominions  (a  copy  of  which  was  transmitted  with  my  separate 
letter  of  the  28th  of  November)  was  illusory  from  the  commencement,  and 
designed  ta  defeat,  by  artificial  delays,  the  proposed  reform  of  his  Excellency's 
military  establishments."  X 
The  Governor-      The  truth  is,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  Governor-General  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
pushed  his      object  was  fer  too  great.    Had  the  sincerity  of  the  Vizir  been  ever  so  indis- 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  62.  •  f  tt"&  p.  67.  t  D>id.  v.  4* 
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piitable,  it  was  one  thing  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son ;  a  very  different  thing  Chap.  IX. 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  from  a  proposition  to  this  ^"T^T*^ 

*oUU« 

effect,  presented  nakedly  and  impetuously,  as  that  of  the  Governor-General,  it  ^ect  1 
ought  to  have  beeir  expected  ihat  he  would  revolt.  At  the  same  time,  it  might  **jjjjj th 
have  been  regarded  as  probable,  that  if  the  externals  of  royalty  were  left  to  his 
son,  he  would  be  induced  to  dispense  with  the  substantiate.  The  Governor- 
General  should  have  gone  to  LuckAow  himself,  when  the  imposing  presence  of 
his  authority  would  have  forcibly  wrought  upon  a  mind  so  timid,  and  accustomed 
to  shrink  before  superior  power,  as  that  of  the  Vizir.  The  Governor-General, 
too,  had  so  lately  recognized  the  policy  of  setting  up  the  shadow  of  a  sovereign,0 
that  the  eagerness  is  the  more  remarkable,  with  which  in  this  case  he  strove  to 
escape  from  it  When  the  substance  had  been  held  for  a  time,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  deal  with  the  shadow,  as  experience  might  direct. 

Disappointed  in  his  eager  expectation,  and  piqued  at  the  idea  of  having  been  Coercion  with 
duped,  the  Governor-General  resolved  to  proceed  in  his  plan  for  the  military  SShUation  of 
reform  without  a  moment's  delay.    The  reason  for  hurry  was  the  greater,  because  ^bii'hmLt 
the  season  approached,  when  additional  inconvenience  would  attend  the  move-  ?f  th«y)»r 

*~  *  t     immediately 

ment  of  the  troops.  "  The  resident,"  says  the  Governor-General  himself,  in  employed, 
another  letter  to  the  home  authorities,!  "  was  directed  immediately,  either  from 
himself,  or  in  concert  with  the  commanding  officer  at  Cawnpore,  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  might  appear  to  him  to  require,  to  direct  the  several  corps  to  move  to 
such  points  of  his  Excellency's  dominions,  as  might  appear  most  adviseablei 
giving  due  notice  to  his  Excellency  of  the  entrance  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
troops  into  his  territories,  and  calling  upon  his  Excellency  to  adopt  the  requisite 
measures  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  additional  force.'* 
'  On  the  4th  of  January,  1800,  "  I  informed,"  says  the  resident,  "  his  Excel- 
lency, that  the  first  division  of  the  troops,  intended  by  your  Lordship  to  aug- 
ment the  force  in  Oude,  as  stated  in  the  paper  which  I  had  presented  to  him* 
was  now  in  a  situation  immediately  to  enter  his  Excellency's  dominions ;  and 
that  I  was  anxious  to  advise  with  him  on  their  destination.  He  entreated  that 
no  steps  might  be  taken  for  their  actual  march  into  his  dominions,  until  I  had 
seen  and  reflected  upon  the  sentiments  which  he  was  then  employed  in  commit- 
ting to  paper,  and  upon  some  propositions  he  had  to  offer.  I  assured  him  it  was 
totally  impossible  to  delay  the  march  of  the  troops ;  but  that,  as  it  would  require 

•  Vide  supra,  p.  454,  (viz.  the  case  of  Mysore.) 
i  Dated  the  31st  of  August,  1800 ;  papers,  ut  supra,  ▼.  I  a 
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Book  VI.  a  day  or  two  to  arrange  a  place  for  their  distribution,  if  his  Excellency  would,  in 
that  space,  come  forward,  in  an  unreserved  manner,  with  any  specific  proposi- 
tions, I  should  be  enabled  to  judge  what  weight  to  allow  them,  and  how  far 
they  would  authorize  me  to  suspend  the  progress  of  the  corps.  His  Excellency 
having  observed  that  his  assent  had  not  yet  been  given  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  troops,  I  explained  to  him  the  principle  on  which  your  Lordship's  determina- 
tion was  founded.  To  which  he  replied,  that,  if  the  measure  was  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  whether  with  or  without  his  approbation,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  consulting  him."  To  this  last  observation  the  resident  found  it  not  convenient 
to  make  any  answer,  and  immediately  diverted  the  discourse  to  another  point  of 
the  subject.* 

On  the  15th  of  January,  the  Nabob  communicated  to  the  resident  a  paper, 
in  which  he  thus  addressed  him :  "  You,  Sir,  well  know,  that  the  proposed  plan 
never,  in  any  measure,  met  with  my  approbation  or  acceptance ;  and  that,  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  correspondence  with  the  Governor-General,  on  this  sub* 
ject,  not  one  of  my  letters  contains  my  acquiescence  to  the  said  plan." 

He  says  again,  "  It  may  fairly  be  concluded  from  Lord  Mornington's  letters, 
that  arrangements  for  the  additional  troops  were  not  to  take  effect,  until  funds 
should  be  provided  for  their  support,  by  the  dismission  of  my  battalions.  Nothing 
having  as  yet  been  agreed  upon,  respecting  the  disbanding  of  the  latter,  and  the 
additional  Company's  troops  being  on  their  march,  whence  are  the  funds  to  be 
derived  for  their  payment?  Their  sudden  approach,  too,  leaves  no  time  to  form 
arrangements  for  them." 

«  Notwithstanding,"  says  he,  "  I  am  well  assured  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
measure,  thousands  of  people  will  be  deprived  of  their  subsistence ;  and  that,  by 
the  disbanding  of  my  troops,  serious  commotions  and  alarms  will  take  place  in 
the  capital  (for  which  reason  I  give  previous  warning  of  its  mischievous  effects), 
yet,  dreading  his  Lordship's  displeasure,  and  with  the  sole  view  of  pleasing  him, 
I  am  compelled  to  grant  my  assent  to  the  introduction  of  the  plan." 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  certain  things,  which  he  still  desired,  as  condi- 
tions under  which  the  measure,  if  unavoidable,  might  take  its  effect.  The  first 
was,  that  the  augmentation  of  the  troops  should  not  be  carried  beyond  the  ex- 
tent of  his  means.  Another  was,  that  the  additional  force  should  be  kept  in  one 
body,  and  permanently  stationed  in  one  place,  which  would  render  it  more  effi- 
cient against  Zemaun  Shah,  and  other  enemies,  defence  against  whom  was  its 
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only  pretext.    A  further  condition  was,  that  the  English  commander  should  not  Chap.  IK. 
interfere  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue.     After  several  other  propositions  of      T^T** 
minor  importance,  he  said,  "  From  the  kindness  of  the  Sircar  of  the  Company  I 
am  led  to  expect,  that,  having,  in  the  present  instance,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
Governor-General's  displeasure,  given  my  consent  to  the  introduction,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  the  plan,  I  shall  not  in  future  be  troubled  with  fresh  propositions."* 

On  the  19th,  a  paper  or  memorial,  the  draught  of  which  had  been  communi-  The  Vizir  rep- 
eated to  the  resident  on  the  11th,  was  dispatched  by  the  Vizir  to  the  Governor-  tb™  ™tment 
General  He  began  by  adverting  to  the  length  of  time  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed  JjJjJ^1*  w" 
the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  these  provinces.  He  described  the  dangers  which 
had  threatened  the  government  of  his  brother,  as  well  from  foreign  foes,  as  the 
disaffection  of  his  troops.  "  Notwithstanding,"  said  he,  "  these  circumstances, 
it  never  once  entered  the  imagination  of  the  British  rulers  to  introduce  such  inno- 
vations, and  carry  into  effect  such  arrangements,  as  those  now  suggested  by  your 
Lordship."  He  then  described  how  completely  he  was  the  creature  and  depen- 
dant of  the  Company,  and  said,  "  it  was  in  all  ages  and  countries  the  practice  of 
powerful  and  liberal  sovereigns  to  spare  neither  expense  nor  trouble  in  assisting 
those  whom  they  have  once  taken  under  their  protection.  Should  the  Company," 
said  he,  "  no  longer  putting  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  my  friendship,  deprive 
me  of  the  direction  of  my  own  army,  and  spread  their  troops  over  my  dominions, 
my  authority  in  these  provinces  would  be  annihilated ;  nor  would  my  orders  be , 
attended  to  on  any  occasion,  whether  trifling  or  mojaentous.  Making  myself, 
however,  sure,"  he  adds,  "  that  it  never  can  have  been  your  Lordship's  inten- 
tion, or  conformable  to  your  wish,  to  distrust,  degrade  me,  or  lessen  my  autho- 
rity in  these  dominions,  I  shall  without  ceremony  disclose  to  your  Lordship  my 
unfeigned  sentiments  and  wishes."  And  he  then  proceeds  to  remonstrate  against 
the  measure  by  a  train  of  reasoning,  not  unskilfully  conceived.  u  By  a  re- 
ference," said  he,  "  to  the  second  article  of  the  treaty,  it  will  be  evident  to  your 
Lordship,  that  on  my  accession  to  the  musnud,  the  force  designed  for  the  de- 
fence of  these  dominions  was  increased  beyond  what  it  had  'been  in  any  former 
period ;  whilst  on  my  part  I  agreed  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  said  augmenta- 
tion. But  in  no  part  of  the  said  article  is  it  written  or  hinted,  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  a  further  permanent  augmentation  should 
take  place.  And  to  deviate  in  any  degree  from  the  said  treaty  appears  to  me 
unnecessary.— From  an  inspection  of  the  7th  article,  we  learn,  that,  after  the 
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Book  VI.  conclusion  of  the  treaty  in  question,  no  further  augmentation  is  to  he  made,  ex- 
v,~*v'-— ^  cepting  in  cases  of  necessity ;  and  that  the  increase  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
emergency,  and  endure  but  as  long  as  the  necessity  exists.  An  augmentation  of 
the  troops,  ifithout  existing  necessity,  and  making  me  answerable  for  the  ex- 
pense attending  the  increase,  is  inconsistent  with  treaty ;  and  seems  inexpedient.— 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  article,  it  is  stipulated,  '  that  all  transactions 
between  the  two  states  shall  be  carried  on  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  har- 
mony, and  that  the  Nawaub  shall  possess  full  authority  oyer  his  household 
affairs,  hereditary  dominions,  his  troops,  and  his  subjects.'  Should  the  manage- 
ment of  the  army  be  taken  from  under  my  direction,  I  ask  where  is  my  autho- 
rity over  my  household  affairs,  hereditary  dominions,  over  my  troops,  and  over 
my  subjects  ?-*-Froin  the  above  considerations,  and  from  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Sircar  of  the  English  Company,  I  am  induced  to  expect  from  your  Lordship's 
kindness,  that,  putting  the  fullest  trust  and  confidence  in  my  friendship  and  at- 
tachment on  every  occasion,  you  will,  in  conformity  to  the  treaty,  leave  me  in 
possession  of  the  full  authority  over  my  dominions,  army,  and  subjects. — The 
fame  of  the  Company  will,  by  these  means,  be  diffused  over  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  and,  my  reputation  increasing,  I  shall  continue  to  offer  up  prayers  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Company."  * 
Mode  in  which  This  remonstrance,  which  it  was  impossible  to  answer,  the  Governor-Genera! 
is  answe^"^  frund,  in  the  forms  of  ceremony,  a  pretext  for  treating  as  an  insult ;  and  for  not 
General6"10^  wwraring  it.  The  following  communication,  signed  by  the  secretary,  was 
forwarded  by  express  to  the  resident.  "  Your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  with  it* 
several  enclosures,  has  been  received  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor- 
General.— His  Lordship,  not  thinking  proper  to  receive,  in  its  present  form,  the 
written  communication  made  to  you  by  the  Nabob  Vizir  on  the  11th  instant,  as 
an  answer  to  his  Lordship's  letter  of  the  5th  November  last  to  his  Excellency— 
directs,  that  you  lose  no  time  in  returning  the  original  of  that  communication  to 
his  Excellency,  accompanying  the  delivery  of  it  with  the  following  observations, 
in  the  name  of  the  Governor-General :— The  mode  adopted  in  the  present  in- 
stance by  his  Excellency  of  replying  to  a  pubKc  letter  from  the  GovernoivGene- 
ral,  attested  by  his  Lordship's  seal  and  signature,  and  written  on  a  subject  of  the 
most  momentary  concern  to  the  mutual  interests  of  the  Company  and  of  his 
Excellency,  besides  indicating  a  levity  totally  unsuitable  to  the  occasion,  is 
highly  deficient  in  the  respect  due  from  his  Excellency  to  the  first  British  author 
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rity  in  India: — His  Lordship,  therefore,  declines  making  any  remarks  on  the  Chap.  IX. 
paper  which  you  have  transmitted,  and  desires  that  the  Nabob  Vizir  may  be  ^"""T^l 
called  on  to  reply  to  his  Lordship's  letter  of  the  5th  November,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  no  less  by  reason  than  by  established  usage :  if,  in  formally  answering 
his  Lordship's  letter,  his  Excellency  should  think  proper  to  impeach  the  honour 
and  justice  of  the  British  government,  in  similar  terms  to  those  employed  in  the 
paper  delivered  to  you  on  the  11th  instant,  the  Governor-General  will  then  con- 
sider, how  such  unfounded  calumnies,  and  gross  misrepresentations,  both  of  facts 
and  arguments,  deserve  to  be  noticed.'9  This  was  language  to  a  legitimate, 
hereditary  sovereign.  The  course  of  procedure  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  party 
to  a  treaty  fulfills  all  its  conditions  with  a  punctuality,  which  in  his  place  was  al- 
together unexampled :  A  gross  infringement  of  that  treaty,  or  at  least  what  ap- 
pears to  him  a  gross  infringement,  is  about  to  be  committed  on  the  other  side : 
He  points  out  clearly,  but  in  the  most  humble  language,  savouring  of  abjectness 
much  more  than  disrespect,  the  inconsistency  which  appears  to  him  to  exist 
between  the  treaty  and  the  conduct :  This  is  represented  by  the  other  party  as 
an  impeachment  of  their  honour  and  justice ;  and,  if  no  guilt  existed  before  to 
form  a  ground  for  punishing  the  party  who  declines  compliance  with  their  will, 
a  guilt  is  now  contracted  which  hardly  any  punishment  can  expiate.  This,  it  is 
evident,  is  a  course,  by  which  no  infringement  of  a  treaty  can  ever  be  destitute 
of  a  justification*  If  the  party  injured  submits  without  a  word ;  his  consent  is 
alleged.  If  he  complains ;  he  is  treated  as  impeaching  the  honour  and  justice 
of  his  superior ;  a  crime  of  so  prodigious  a  magnitude,  as  to  set  the  superior 
above  all  obligation  to  such  a  worthless  connexion. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  message  which  the  resident  was  commanded 
to  deliver,  in  the  name  of  the  Governor-General,  to  the  Vizir :  «  The  Governor- 
General  further  directs,  that  you  peremptorily  insist  on  the  Nabob  Vizir  furnish- 
ing a  detailed  answer  to  the  paper  transmitted  by  his  Lordship  on  the  16th 
December  last,  for  his  Excellency's  information  and  consideration ;  and  that  such 
answer  be  duly  attested  by  his  Excellency's  signature,  in  the  same  manner  as 
his  Lordship's  paper  was  formally  attested  by  the  signature  of  his  Lordship :  his 
Excellency's  early  compliance  with  this  demand  is  equally  due  to  the  dignity  of 
this  government,  and  to  the  candour  of  its  proceedings ;  in  consequence  of  his 
Excellency's  own  spontaneous  proposal  to  abdicate  the  sovereignty  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  if  his  Lordship's  manner  of  receiving  and  answering  that  extraordinary 
proposition  of  the  Vizir  appears  in  any  degree  objectionable  to  his  Excellency,  it 
behoves  his  Excellency  clearly  to  state  his  objections,  in  the  most  formal  and 
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Book  VI.  authentic  mode ;  otherwise  the  Governor-General  must,  and  will  conclude,  that 
*v— ^  his  Excellency's  original  proposition  was  purposely  illusory ;  and  it  will  become 
his  Lordship's  duty  to  treat  it  accordingly,  as  an  unworthy  attempt  to  deceive 
the  British  government : — In  all  the  transactions  of  his  Lordship's  government, 
since  his  arrival  in  India,  he  has  pursued  a  plain  and  direct  course ;  and  he  is 
determined  to  adhere  to  the  same  invariable  system  of  just  and  honourable  policy, 
nor  will  he  be  diverted  from  the  system,  by  any  machination  of  artifice,  duplicity, 
or  treachery,  which  may  be  opposed  to  him  :  he  has  already  found  the  advantage 
of  this  course  in  frustrating  the  projects  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  in  India ; 
and  he  is  satisfied  that  it  will  prove  equally  efficacious  in  confirming  the  faith  of 
his  allies."  The  earnestness  with  which  the  Governor-General  desired  that  this 
message  should  be  delivered  with  unimpaired  vigour  to  the  Nawaub,  is  visible  hi 
the  immediately  succeeding  paragraph  of  the  same  letter :  "  A  copy  of  the  fore- 
going observations,  in  Persian,  attested  by  the  signature  of  the  Governor-General 
himself,  will  be  forwarded  to  you  by  the  Persian  translator ;  and  his  Lordship 
directs  that  you  communicate  the  same  to  the  Nabob  Vizir,  either  in  case  you 
should  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  his  Excellency  is  likely  to  entertain  the 
smallest  doubt  of  your  being,  not  only  authorized,  but  commanded  by  his  Lord- 
ship, to  convey  to  his  Excellency  the  message  contained  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed ;  or  in  the 
event  of  your  thinking  that  the  document,  attested  by  his  Lordship's  signature, 
will  be  more  impressive  than  the  verbal  mode  of  communication."  * 

The  resident        On  the  20th  and  28th  of  January,  the  resident  complained  to  the  Governor- 
complains  of 
the  vi»r.       General,  that  the  Vizir,  instead  of  giving  his  cordial  assistance,  in  carrying  into 

execution  the  measure  of  annihilating  his  army,  was  rather  placing  impediments 
in  the  way ;  by  insisting  that  the  English  additional  force  should  not  be  dispersed 
in  small  bodies  over  the  country ;  by  withholding  the  statement  which  had  been 
required  of  the  amount  and  distribution  of  his  own  battalions  ;  and  by  delaying 
to  issue  the  perwannahs,  necessary  to  ensure  provisions  to  the  additional  troops. 
With  regard  to  the  last  article,  the  resident,  however,  issued  his  own  orders ;  and 
such  was  the  state  of  the  government,  that  they  were  punctually  obeyed.f 
The  resident  deferred  the  message  to  the  Vizir,  till  the  Persian  translation 
.  arrived.  "  Having  received,"  says  he,  u  on  the  28th,  in  the  evening,  the  transla- 
tion in  Persian  of  your  Lordship's  message  to  the  Nawaub  Vizir,  I  waited  upon 
his  Excellency  on  the  29th,  in  the  afternoon,  and,  in  obedience  to  your  Lordship's 
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commands,  returned  to  him,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  the  original  draught  of  Crap.  IX. 
his  proposed  letter  to  your  Lordship,  accompanied  with  the  paper  of  observations.  V*""7|JC~ ' 
IBs  Excellency  discovered  considerable  agitation  in  the  perusal  of  the  paper ;  and 
he  expressed  very  poignant  regret,  at  having  unintentionally,  as  he  affirmed, 
drawn  upon  himself  such  solemn  animadversions  from  your  Lordship.— It  would, 
his  Excellency  observed,  be  the  extreme  of  ingratitude  and  folly,  wantonly  to 
provoke  the  displeasure  of  that  power,  on  which  alone  he  relied,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  honour,  and  the  support  of  his  authority.  He  attempted  to  apologize 
for  the  paper,  by  saying,  that  he  meant  it  merely  as  a  representation  of  argu- 
ments which  might  be  produced,  and  not  as  a  formal  declaration  of  his  own 
sentiments,  and  on  that  account  had  adopted  the  mode  which  your  Lordship  had 
viewed  in  so  exceptionable  a  light. — In  respect  to  the  neglect  in  replying  to  the 
paper  which  had  been  submitted  by  your  Lordship  for  his  information  and  consi- 
deration, his  Excellency  assured  me,  that  it  arose  from  his  inability  to  pursue, 
and  reply,  in  detail,  to  the  extensive  train  of  reasoning  which  your  Lordship  had 
employed ;  and  that  he  hoped  your  Lordship  would  have  received  the  verbal 
communication,  made  through  me,  of  the  impossibility  of  his  acceding  to  your 
Lordship's  recommendation,  as  a  full,  and  respectful  answer. — His  Excellency 
asked,  for  what  purpose,  or  to  what  avail,  could  the  attempt  be,  to  deceive  your 
Lordship  by  illusory  propositions  ?  "  * 

The  intelligence  from  the  resident,  that  opposition  rather  than  assistance  was  The  Governor- 
given  by  the  Vizir  to  the  execution  of  a  measure  of  which  he  so  highly  taridshimT 
disapproved,  produced  a  long  letter  of  violent  animadversions  from  the  Governor- 
General,  in  which  he  told  the  harassed  and  trembling  Vizir,  "  the  means  which 
your  Excellency  has  employed  to  delay,  and  ultimately  to  frustrate,  the  execution 
of  the  above-mentioned  plan,  are  calculated  to  degrade  your  character,  to  destroy 
all  confidence  between  your  Excellency  and  the  British  government,  to  produce 
confusi6n  and  disorder  in  your  dominions,  and  to  injure  the  most  important  inte- 
rests of  the  Company,  to  such  a  degree,  as  may  be  deemed  nearly  equivalent  to 
positive  hostility  on  your  part." — "  The  conduct  of  your  Excellency,  in  this 
instance,"  he  afterwards  adds,  "  is  of  a  nature  so  unequivocally  hostile,  and  may 
prove  so  injurious  to  every  interest,  both  of  your  Excellency  and  of  the  Company, 
that  your  perseverance  in  so  dangerous  a  course  will  leave  me  no  other  alterna- 
tive, than  that  of  considering  all  amicable  engagements  between  the  Company 
and  your  Excellency  to  be  dissolved."— -This  was  most  distinctly  to  declare,  that 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  iii.  91,  92. 
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.Book  VL  if  he  did  not  immediately  comply,  the  Governor-General  would  make  war  upon 

*mmm72£T~'  Urn.  And  since  this  was  the  motive  depended  upon,  in  truth,  from  the  beginning, 

would  not  the  direct  and  manly  course  have  answered  the  main  purpose  equally 

well,  and  all  other  purposes  a  great  deal  better?  We  are  the  masters :  such  is 

our  will :  nothing  short  of  strict  and  prompt  obedience  will  be  endured. 

So  ardent  were  the  desires  of  the  Governor-General,  mid  so  much  was  he 
accustomed  to  assume  every  thing  on  which  his  conclusions  depended,  that  he 
maintained,  in  this  letter,  to  the  face  of  the  Vizir,  that  of  the  plan  for  annihilat- 
ing his  army,  the  Vizir  had,  "after  full  deliberation,  expressed  his  entire 
approbation."  * 
The  business       Before  the  end  of  February,  the  Vizir  felt  convinced,  that  compliance  could 

Of  annihilating  v 

th©  Nabob's    not  he  evaded.    The  money  demanded  on  account  of  the  additional  forces  was 
F?7.wa?       paid ;  and  orders  wereissuedfor  commencing  the  discharge  of  hi^  own  battalions. 


performed,      f^g  fougineg^  0f  dismissing  the  troops  occupied  a  considerable  time;  and  was 

retarded  by  the  necessity  of  employing  a  portion  of  them  in  collecting  the  taxes 

which  then  ware  due.     It  was  a  matter  of  .considerable  delicacy,  to  avoid  com* 

motion,  and  the  demand  for  bloodshed,  where  so  many  armed  men  were  about 

to  be  deprived  of  their  accustomed  means  of  subsistence.     The  business  was 

conducted  in  a  manner  highly,  creditable  to  the  ability  as  well  as  the  feelings  of 

the  gentlemen  upon  whom  it  devolved.     It  was  the  disposition,  and  the  principle 

of  the  Governor-General,  to  treat  with  generosity  the  individuals  upon  whom  the 

measures  of  his  government  might  heavily  press.     As  considerable  arrears  were 

always  due  to  native  troops,  and  seldom  fiiHy  paid,  the  complete  discharge  of 

arrears,  on  which  the  English  government  insisted,  was  a  powerful  instrument  of 

reconcihatkm.      When  dissatisfaction  any  where  appeared,  every  effort  was 

employed  to  correct  misapprehension;  patience  was  exercised;  the  neaare  of 

coercion  were  rather  exhibited,  than  used ;  pardon  was  liberally  extended,  even 

where  resistance  had  been  overcome ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  measure 

was  in  great  part  carried  into  effect  without  bloodshed  or  commotion.f 

Tbe  Vizir  In  the  month  of  November,  1800,  when  demand  ftr  a  second  tody  trif  new 

w^mofr^-     tioope  was  presented  to  the  Vizir,  he  complained,  by  letter,  to  the  resident,  in 

^j^^Jetto  following  terms:  "The  state  of  the  collections  of  the  country  k  wot  utden^wn 

of  so  mat  a   to  you :  You  know  with  what  dtffcukies  and  exertions  they  are  lealired,  and 

British  army. 

hence  I  feel  a  greet  degree  of  solicitude  and  apprehension,  lest,  if  I  shouM  fail  at 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  mil.  96—101. 
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a  season  of  exigency,  my  responsibility  should  be  impeached :  I  therefore  wrote  Chaf.  DL 
to  you,  that,  until  I  was  secure  of  resources  to  answer  the  demands,  I  could  not  ^[JjjJJ/ 
become  responsible :  Accordingly,  Jye  Sookh  Roy  has  been  directed  to  prepare  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  with  respect  to  its  resources :  You 
shall  be  informed  when  it  is  ready ;  and  you  can  then  come  and  inspect  it;  and, 
in  concert,  devise  resources  for  the  additional  demands,  according  to  the  assets; 
and  I  will  act  accotdingly."  In  another  part  of  the  same  letter,  he  said,  "For- 
meriy,  in  the  plan  proposed  for  the  reform  of  the  military,  it  was  written, 
*  That  the  resources  for  the  expense  of  the  new  troops  would  be  found  in  the 
reduction  of  those  of  his  Excellency : '  Although  the  resources  for  the  payment*? 
the  new  British  troops  were  not  found  in  the  reduction  irf  those  of  the  Sircar ; 
now  that  you  write,  to  hare  the  charges  of  ether  new  troops  added  tothe  debit 
of  the  state,  when  the  reduction  of  the  military  has  not  yet  supplied  resources 
for  the  payment  of  the  charges  of  the  former  new-  troops,  how  can  I  take  upon 
myself  to  defray  the  charges  of  these  new  troops,  without  subjecting  the  Sircar 
to  the  imputation  of  a  breach  of  faith."  * 

Of  these  complaints  the  Governor-General  rapidly  ay  ailed  himself  to  found  on  The  Governor 
them  pretensions  of  a  new  description*     "  If,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  resident,  m  $&  founds 


dated  28d  of  January,  1801,  «  the  alarming  crisis  be  now  approaching,  in  which  fo^thfc^- 
his  Excellency  can  no  longer  fulfil  his  public  engagements  to  the  Company,  this  p**^  "^ 
calamity  must  be  imputed  principally  to  his  neglfect  of  my  repeated  advice  and  meat  of  Oude. 
earnest  representations.  The  augmented  charges  might  have  been  amply  pro- 
vided for,  if  his  Excellency  had  vigorously  and  cordially  co-operated  with  me,  in 
the  salutary  and  economical  measure  of  disbanding  his  own  undisciplined  troops. 
It  is  now  become  the  duty  of  the  British  government,  to  interpose  effectually,  for 
the  protection'  of  his  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Company,  which  ace 
menaced  with  common  and  speedy  destruction,  by  the  rapid  decline  of  the  general 
resources  of  his  Excellency's  dominions."  It  may  be  observed,  as  we  go  on,  that 
if  the  prompt  disbanding  of  the  forces  of  the  Vizir,  would  disengage  a  revenue 
perfectly  equal,  and  more  than  equal,  as  had  all  along  been  confidently  affirmed, 
to  the  charge  created  by  the  additional  force,  the  delay  which  the  reluctance  of 
the  Vizir  occasioned,  and  which  was  now  overcome,  could  only  occasion  a  tempo- 
rary embarrassment ;  and  that  menace  of  common  and  speedy  destruction,  of 
which  the  Governor-General  so  tragically  spoke,  had  no  existence :  Or,  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  menace  of  destruction  were  real,  the  pretence  of  finding, 


*  Papers,  ut  supra,  m.  141. 
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Book  VI.  in  the  discharge  of  the  Vizir's  battalions,  an  ample  resource  for  the  new  imposi* 

^^~"^  tions,  was  void  of  foundation.     The  letter  goes  on,   "  The  Vizir  is  already 

apprized,  that  I  have  long  lamented  the  various  defects  of  the  system  by  which 

the  affairs  of  his  Excellency's  government  are  administered.     Conscious  of  the 

same  defects,  his  Excellency  has  repeatedly  expressed  a  wish  to  correct  them  by 

the  assistance  of  the  British  government.     The  continuance  of  the  present 

Principal  rea-  system  will  exhaust  the  country  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 

rovernment  u  realizing  the  subsidy.     In  place  of  inveterate  and  growing  abuses,  must  be  sub- 

bTci«!ired0uld  st*tuted  a  wise  and  benevolent  plan  of  government,  calculated  to  inspire  the 

away,  and  a    people  with  confidence  in  the  security  of  properly  and  of  life ;  to  encourage 

tut*).  industry ;  and  establish  order  and  submission  to  the  just  authority  of  the  state, 

on  the  solid  foundations  of  gratitude  for  benefits  received,  and  expectation  of 

continued  security."    The  Governor-General  here  establishes  the  goodness  of 

government,  "  as  the  solid  foundation  of  submission  to  its  authority."     He  would 

not  add,  what  was  equally  true,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  submission  without  it. 

The  following  passage  of  the  letter  deserves  profound  regard.     "  Having," 

continues  the  Governor-General,    "  maturely  considered    these  circumstances, 

with  the  attention  and  deliberation  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  requires, 

I  am  satisfied  that  no  effectual  security  can  be  provided,  against  the  ruin  of  the 

province  of  Oude,  until  the  exclusive  management  of  the  civil  and  military 

government  of  that  country  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Company,  under  suitable 

provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  his  Excellency  and  of  his  family.    No  other 

remedy  can  effect  any  considerable  improvement  in  the  resources  of  the  state,  or 

can  ultimately  secure  its  external  safety,  and  internal  peace." 

If  this  was  the  only  plan  which  could  avert  from  the  state  every  species  of 
calamity ;  absolute  master,  as  he  was,  of  the  fate  of  the  country,  why  did  the 
Governor-General  hesitate  a  moment  to  carry  it  into  execution  ? 
If  the  Viar  He  resolved  to  offer  this  proposition  to  the  Vizir  in  the  form  of  a  treaty : 
rS^Te^but  added,  «  Should  his  Excellency  unfortunately  be  persuaded,  by  the  inter- 
torie^wti-""  ested  C0UDael  rf  evil  advisers,  absolutely  to  reject  the  proposed  treaty,  you  will 
lingiy;  such  a  then  proceed  to  inform  his  Excellency,  in  firm,  but  respectful  language,  that 
them  as  would  the  funds  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  subsidy,  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
Sfficieuubr^awgraented  force,  must  be  placed,  without  a  moment  of  delay,  beyond  the 
na^S 'the  hazard  of  failure.— For  this  purpose,  you  will  require  his  Excellency  to  make  a 
proposed  num  cession  to  the  Company,  in  perpetual  sovereignty,  of  such  a  portion  of  his  ter- 
troops,  to  be  ritories,  as  shall  be  fully  adequate,  in  their  present  impoverished  condition,  to 
taken  by  force.  defray  those  ^dispensable  charges-"    In  selecting  the  portions  to  be  demanded, 
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the  object  was,  to  insulate  the  Vizir,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  precluding  him  Chap.  IX. 
from  foreign  connections,  as  of  defending  him  from  foreign  dangers.  To  this 
end  choice  was  made  of  the  Doab,  and  Rohilcund,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
the  addition  of  Azim  Ghur,  and  even  Gurrukpoor,  if  the  revenue  of  the  former 
country  should  prove  inadequate.  *  A  letter  to  the  same  purport,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  words,  was,  at  the  same  time,  written  by  the  Goverqor-GeneraL  to 
the  Vizir'  f  It  closes  with  the  following  terms :  "  I  request  your  Excellency  to 
be  satisfied,  that  the  whole  course  of  events  in  Oude,  since  your  accession,  has 
rendered  it  my  indispensable  duty  to  adhere  with  firmness  to  the  tenor  of  this 
letter,  as  containing  principles  from  which  the  British  government  never  can 
depart ;  nor  can  your  Excellency  receive  with  surprise,  or  concern,  a  resolution 
naturally  resulting  from  your  own  reiterated  representations  of  the  confusion  of 
your  affairs,  and  of  your  inability  either  to  reduce  them  to  order,  or  to  conciliate 
the  alienated  affections  of  your  discontented  people."  The  corollary  from  these 
deductions  most  necessarily,  and  most  obviously  is,  that  any  sovereign,  who 
governs  ill,  and  loses  the  affections  of  his  people,  ought  to  abdicate,  or  to  be 
compelled  to  abdicate,  the  sovereignty  of  his  dominions.  We  shall  see  how 
energetic  and  persevering  an  apostle  of  this  doctrine  the  Governor-General 
became. 

The  subsidy  which,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  was  already  The  portion  of 
paid  by  the  Vizir,  amounted  to  76,00,000 :  the  annual  expense  of  the  addi-  ter^torvwhicb 
tional  force  with  which  he  was  to  be  loaded,  was  54,12,929 :  the  whole  would  JJJJjJjm 
amount  to  1,30,12,929  rupees.     The  Nawaub  was  required  to.  make  a  cession  him,  more 

a  #  than  one  mux. 

of  territory,  in  perpetual  sovereignty  to  the  English,  the  revenue  of  which,  even 
in  its  present  unproductive  state,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  improvements 
of  which  it  might  be  susceptible,  should  amount  to  such  a  sum,  over  and  above 
the  whole  expense  of  collection.  The  revenue  remaining  to  the  Vizir  after  such 
a  deduction  would  have  been  1,00,00,000.  i  The  territory,  then,  of  which  he 
was  to  be  deprived,  amounted  to  more  than  one  half,  to  not  much  less  than  two 
thirds,  of  his  whole  dominions. 

The  address  of  the  Governor-General  to  the  Vizir  was  presented  to  that 
prince  on  the  16th  of  February,  and  the  first  conversation  on  the  subject  between 
him  and  the  resident  was  on  the  26th.  "  His  Excellency's  conversation,  on 
that  day,"  says  the  resident,  "  though  it  did  not  amount  to  a  positive  rejection 
of  the  first  proposition,  discovered  an  unreserved  repugnance  to  the  acceptance 

•  Papers,  ut  supra,  iii.  146— 148.  f  Ibid.  p.  148—151.  t  Ibid,  p.  161—208. 
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Book  VI.  tf  it"    Before  this  letter,  however,  dated  on  the  6th  of  March,  was  closed, 

v*— wmssmmmmJ  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Governor-General  was  received  from  the  Vizir.     Hk 
1801* 

complaints,  respecting  the  wont  of  funds  for  payment  of  the  enlarged  subsidy, 

he  explained,  as  far  from  amounting  to  the  alarming  proposition  into  which  they 
were  framed  by  the  Governor-General ;  but,  as  the  fund  which  had  been  pointed 
to  by  the  Governor-General  as  adequate,  had  not  proved  adequate ;  and  as  he 
had  been  repeatedly  commanded  by  the  Governor-General  to  make  known  to 
the  resident  his  difficulties,  and  to  make  use  of  his  advice*  he  had,  for  that 
reason,  explained  to  him,  and  had  done  no  more,  the  perplexities  which  weighed 
upon  Ins  mind.  "  In  the  course,  however,  of  these  conferences  and  communica- 
tions, no  impediment  of  affairs,"  says  he,  *  ever  occurred ;  and  no  failure  or 
deficiency  whatever  was  experienced  in  the  discharge  of  the  expenses  of  the  new 
troops,  and  in  the  payment  of  the  kists  of  the  fixed  subsidy.  On  the  contrary, 
those  expenses  and  kists  were  punctually  paid ;  accordingly  the  kist  of  the  fixed 
subsidy,  and  the  charges  of  the  additional  troops,  have  been  completely  paid  to 
the  end  of  January,  1801,  and  Colonel  Scott  has  expressed  Ins  acknowledge- 
ments on  the  occasion. — It  is  equally  a  subject  of  astonishment  and  concern  to 
me,  that,  whereas,  under  the  former  government,  the  payment  of  the  kists, 
though  so  much  smaller  in  amount  than  the  present,  was  constantly  kept  in 
arrear  during  three  or  four  months,  the  jumma  of  the  country  was  diminishing 
.  yearly,  and  yet  no  such  propositions  were  brought  forward,— they  should  be 
agitated  under  the  government  of  a  friend*  who  hopes  for  every  thing  firom  your 
Lordship's  kindness ;  who  is  anxious  to  obey  you,  and  to  manifest  the  steadiness 
of  his  attachment ;  who  punctually  pays  the  full  amount  of  his  kists,  notwith- 
standing their  increased  amount ;  and  who  has  conformed  to  your  Lordship. 

"  As  my  consent,"  says  he,  "  to  the  first  proposition  is  altogether  imprac- 
ticable, (accordingly  I  have  already  written  an  ample  reply  to  that  proposition) ; 
and,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me,  with  my  own  hands,  to  exclude  myself  from  my- 
patrimonial  dominion  (for  what  advantage  should  I  derive  from  so  doing?)— this, 
therefore,  is  a  measure,  which  I  will  never  adopt. 

*  With  respect  to  what  your  Lordship  writes,  about  providing  a  territorial 
resource  for  the  payment  of  the  British  troops ;  since  I  have  not,  in  any  way* 
delayed  or  neglected  to  discharge  the  kists  for  the  expenses  of  the  troops,  but 
have  paid  them  with  punctuality,  where  is  the  occasion  for  requiring  any  terri- 
torial resource  ? — I  expect  to  derive  the  most  substantial  profits  from  bringing 
into  a  flourishing  condition  this  country,  which  has  so  long  been  in  a  state  of 
waste  and  ruin.    By  a  separation  of  territory,  my  hopes  of  these  substantial 
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profits  would  be  entirely  cut  off,  and  a  great  loss  would  accrue.    How  then  can  Chap.  IX. 
I  consent  to  any  territorial  cession  ?"  *  isai 

This  letter  brought  an  answer  of  immense  length  frota  the  Governor-General, 
under  date  the  5th  of  April  Having  lamented  the  refusal  which  had  been 
given  to  both  his  propositions,  and  given  8  description  rf  the  progressive  decline 
of  the  country,  from  the  mis-government  of  the  Viair,  the  Governor-General 
says,  M  I  now  declare  to  your  Excellency,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  I 
consider  it  to  be  my  positive  duty,  to  resort  to  any  extremity,  rather  than  to 
suffer  £he  further  progress  of  that  ruin,  to  which  the  interests  of  your  Excel* 
lency  and  the  honourable  Company  are  exposed,  by  the  continued  operation  of 
the  evils  and  abuses,  actually  existing,  in  the  civil  and  military  administration 
of  the  province  of  Oude."  After  noticing  the  source  of  embarrassment  still 
existing,  in  the  portion  of  his  troops  the  dismission  of  which  the  Vizir  had  tiH 
now  contrived  to  evade,  the  Governor-General  subjoined,  "  But  I  must  recall 
to  yowr  Excellency's  recollection  the  fact,  which  you  have  so  emphatically 
acknowledged  on  former  occasions,  that  the  principal  source  of  all  your  d&fl- 
cuKies  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  country.  I  have  repeatedly  represented 
to  your  Excellency  the  effects  of  the  ruinous  expedient  of  anticipating  the  col* 
lections ;  the  destructive  practice  of  realizing  them  by  force  of  arms ;  the  annual 
diminution  of  the  jumma  of  the  country ;  the  precarious  tenure  by  wirieb  th* 
mmls  and  farmers  hold  their  possessions ;  the  misery  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  absolutely  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the  government ;  and  the 
utter  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  throughout  the  province  of  Oude.  An 
immediate  alteration  in  the  system  of  management  affords  the  only  hope  of 
providing  either  for  the  security  of  the  Company's  military  funds,  or  for  any 
Other  interest  involved  in  the  fete  of  Oude.— It  would  be  vain  and  fruitless  to 
attempt  this  arduous  task,  by  partial  interference,  or  by  imperfect  modifications 
of  a  system,  of  which  every  principle  is  founded  in  error  and  impolicy,  and 
every  instrtnneok  tainted  with  injustice  and  corruption." — What  is  here  remark- 
able is,  the  Governor-General's  declared  principle  of  reform ;  That,  of  a  system 
df  government,  radically  corrupt,  extirpation  is  the  only  cure. 

He  proceeds  to  infer,  that,  as  the  Vizir  professed  himself  inadequate  to  the 
task  of  reform ;  and  the  undiminished  prevalence  of  evil,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  Ms  reign,  proved  the  truth  of  his  declaration ;  he  ought  to  renounce 


»  Fapeis,  ut  tupra,  UL  163,  164. 
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Book  VI.   the  government,  and  give  admission  to  others,  by  whom  the  great  reform  could 
**m~mvmmmm'  be  effectually  performed. 

,  He  added,  "  But  whatever  may  be  your  Excellency's  sentiments  with  respect 
to  this,  the  first  proposition ;  the  right  of  the  Company  to  demand  a  cession  of 
territory,  adequate  to  the  security  of  the  funds  necessary  for  defraying  the 
expense  of  our  defensive  engagements  with  your  Excellency,  is  indisputable." 
This  right  he  proceeded  to  found,  on  his  fears  with  regard  to  the  future ;  lest 
the  progressive  decline  of  the  country,  the  fruit  of  mismanagement,  should 
quickly  render  its  revenue  unequal  to  the  payments  required.  * 

On  the  28th  of  April  a  letter  to  the  same  purport,  nearly  in  the  same  words, 
under  signature  of  the  Governor-General,  was  sent  to  the  resident.     The  deter- 
mination was  now  adopted  to  seize  the  territory,  if  the  consent  of  its  reluctant 
sovereign  was  any  longer  with-held.    "  Any  further  reference  to  me  from  Oude 
is,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  unnecessary.     I,  therefore,  empower  you  to  act  under 
the  instructions  contained  in  this  letter,  without  waiting  for  additional  orders. — 
If  therefore,  his  Excellency  should  persist  in  rejecting  both  propositions,  you 
will  inform  him,  that  any  further  remonstrance  to  me^  upon  this  subject,  will 
be  unavailing ;  that  you  are  directed  to  insist  upon  the  immediate  cession  of  the 
territory  proposed  to  be  transferred  to  the  Company;  and  that,  in  the  event  of 
his  Excellency's  refusal  to  issue  the  necessary  orders  for  that  purpose,  you  are 
authorized  to  direct  the  British  troops  to  march  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  authority  of  the  British  government  within  those  districts."  f 
Tbe  ^JT*     '^he  ^k  hav"*  stipulated  for  certain  conditions,  of  which  one  was,  that 
lowed  any  in-  "  he  should  be  guaranteed,  by  a  formal  obligation,  in  the  future  independent 
fwwer,  in  the  exercise  of  an  exclusive  authority  m  the  remaining  parts  of  his  dominions ; "  it 
S£wi?iyQt    *  d^lared*  *»  the  instructions  to  the  resident,  under  date  the  27th  of  May; 
token  from      «  His  Lordship  cannot  permit  the  Vizir  to  maintain  an  independent  power, 
with  a  considerable  military  force,  within  the  territories  remaining  in  his  Excel- 
lency's possession. — It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Governor's  original 
object  was  not  merely  to  secure  the  subsidiary  funds,  but  to  extinguish  the 
Vizier's  military  power."  J     This  is  a  part  of  the  design,  not  only  not  disclosed 
by  the  language  held  to  the  Vizir,  but  hardly  consistent  with  it     In  that,  he 
was  told,  that  the  vices  of  :his  troops  were  the  cause  on  account  of  which  the 
English  wished  them  destroyed.    According  to  this  new  declaration,  if  the 

*  Papen,  ut  supra,  iii.  185—192.  f  Ibid.  p.  196.  t  ttWL  P*  *18- 
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troops  had  been  better,  that  is  more  formidable,  the  English  would  bare  liked  Chap.DL 
them  only  so  much  the  worse.*  180lT 

In  a  letter  of  the  8th  of  June,  the  resident  gives  an  account  of  a  conversation 
the  day  before,  between  him  and  the  .Vizir.  "  I  stated  to  his  Exceflency  that 
the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  his  articles  of  stipulations  had  excited  the  greatest 
concern  and  surprise  in  your  Lordship's  breast,  and  that  I  was  commanded  by 
your  Lordship  to  communicate  to  his  Excellency  your  Lordship's  absolute  rejec- 
tion of  the  whole  of  them.  His  Excellency  replied,  that,  as  his  paper  contained 
conditions,  on  which  alone  his  consent  to  the  territorial  cession  could  be  granted, 
your  Lordship's  rejection  of  them  allowed  him  no  other  alternative,  than  that 
of  passive  obedience  to  whatever  measures  your  Lordship  might  resolve  on." 

"  I  next  proceeded  to  state  to  his  Excellency  the  terms  upon  which  your 
Lordship  is  disposed  to  guarantee  to  his  Excellency  and  to  his  posterity  the 
dominion  of  his  Excellency's  remaining  territory.  They  were  enumerated  in 
the  following  order  and  manner :  1st,  The  continuance  of  the  Company's  right 
to  station  the  British  troops  in  any  part  of  his  Excellency's  dominions: 
2dly,  the  restriction  of  his  own  knilitary  establishment  to  an  extent  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  collections  of  the  revenues,  and  for  the  purposes  of  state :  and 
thirdly,  the  introduction  of  such  regulations  of  police,  as  should  be  calculated 
to  secure  the  internal  quiet  of  his  Excellency's  country,  and  the  orderly  and 
peaceable  behaviour  of  his  subjects  of  every  description.'' 

"  His  Excellency's  reply  to  this,"  says  the  resident,  "  was  striking :  That  the 
power  of  stationing  the  Company's  troops  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  together 
with  the  other  conditions,  formed  a  combination  of  circumstances,  the  objects 
of  which  would  be  open  to  the  comprehension  of  a  child ;  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  agree  to  a  territorial  cession  on  such  terms. 

"  I  entreated  his  Excellency  to  reject  from  his  mind  such  unjustifiable  suspi- 
cions, and  to  summon  all  the  good  sense  which  he  possesses,  and  to  reflect  on 
the  consequences  of  a  refusal  of  the  propositions  which  your  Lordship  had  pre- 
pared with  so  much  thought  and  deliberation*    He  said  he  by  no  means  meant 

*  Contrast  the  language,  in  the  last  quoted  sentence,  with  the  following  passage  of  an  address 
delivered  to  the  Vizir,  in  the  name  of  the  Governor-General,  by  his  brother  Henry  Wellesley, 
in  September,  1801 ;  where,  after  a  description  of  the  undisciplined  and  mutinous  condition  of  the 
troops  of  the  Vizir,  and  his  own  declared  opinion  of  them,  these,  says  the  address,  "  were  the 
primary  causes  which  moved  the  Governor-General  to  consider  the  means  of  applying  an  effectual 
reform  to  the  military  establishment  of  Oude.  The  plan  of  this  reform  originated,  not  in  the 
voluntary  suggestion  of  his  Lordship's  mind,  but  in  the  alarming  state  of  your  Excellency's  domi- 
nions and  power,  and  in  your  own  express  desire."  Papers,  ut  supra,  iv.  7. 

VOL,  III.  3  S 
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Book  VI.   to  impute  precipitancy  to  your  Lordship's  resolution.     But  if  your  Lordship's 
v~v""~'  reflection  suggested  measures  to  which  he  could  not  accede ;  the  utmost  which 
could  be  suspected  from  him  was  passive  submission  to  those  measures.     And  he 
added,  that  if  your  Lordship  would  give  him  his  dismission,  and  allow  him  to 
go  on  a  pilgrimage ;  or  whether  that  was  permitted  or  not,  the  whole  of  his 
territorial  possessions,  and  of  his  treasures,  were  at  the  disposal  of  your  Lord- 
ship's power :  he  neither  had  the  inclination  nor  the  strength  to  resist  it ;  but 
he  could  not  yield  a  voluntary  consent  to  propositions  so  injurious  to  his  repu- 
tation."* 
Desire  of  the      The  Governor-General  wished  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  force  in  seizing  the 
General  to      greater  part  of  the  Vizir's  dominions ;  and  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  extort  by 
appearance     importunity  stone  appearance  of  consent.     Not  only  was  the  resident  urged  to 
i£n?SiCDk      *se  incessant  endeavours  for  this  purpose,  but  on  the  80th  of  June,  notice  was 
Viar.  sent  of  the  resolution  to  which  the  Governor-General  had  proceeded,  of  sending 

his  brother  Henry  Welledey  on  a  mission  to  the  Vizir,  in  hopes  that  his  near 
relation  to  the  head  of  thfe  government  would  strike  with  awe  the  mind  of  that 
Prince,  and  convince  him  more  fully  of  the  impossibility  of  eluding  its  declared 
determination. 

Every  mode  of  importunity  was  tried  and  exhausted.  The  scheme  of  abdi- 
cation was,  with  eveiy  art  of  persuasion,  and  some  even  of  compulsion  (if  seve- 
rity in  urging  pecuniary  demands  whidi  would  have  otherwise  been  relaxed  are 
truly  entitled  to  that  designation)  urged  upon  the  Vizir,  as  the  measure  which 
above  aU,  would  yield  the  greatest  portion  of  advantage,  with  regard,  in  the 
first  place,  to  his  own  tranquillity  and  happiness ;  in  the  second  place,  to  the 
people  of  Oude  ;  and  in  the  third,  to  the  British  government.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  measure  should  unfortunately  not  obtain  his  consent,  he  was  desired  to 
consider  the  territorial  cession  as  a  measure  which  force,  if  necessary,  would  be 
employed  to  accomplish;  and  the  resident  did,  in  the  month  of  July,  proceed  so  far 
v  as  to  give  notice  to  some  of  the  aumils,  or  great  revenue  managers  of  the  terri- 

tories intended  to  be  seized,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  transferring  their 
payments  and  allegiance  to  the  British  government ;  a  proceeding  which  the 
Vizir  represented  as  giving  him  exquisite  pain,  and  overwhelming  him  with 
disgrace. 
The  Viar  To  all  the  pressing  remonstrances  with  which  he  was  plied,  he  opposed  only 

fnapiigrimage  professions  of  passive,  helpless,  and  reluctant  obedience.    He  also  pressed  and 

.   *  Paper*,  ut  supra,  nr.  2SI. 
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endeavoured  to  stipulate  for  leave  to  retire,  in  performance  of  a  pilgrimage:  Chap. IX. 
that  his  eyes  might  not  behold  the  performance  of  acts,  which  he  could  not  "T^T^7 
contemplate  without  affliction ;  though  he  desired  to  retain  the  power  of  resuming  tnat  be  might 
the  government  of  what  remained  of  his  dominions,  when  his  scheme  of  pil-  ^0^0^$ 
erimage  should  be  at  an  end.  dominions  and 

°  °  ,  authority.    4 

On  the  3d  of  September,  Mr.  Wellesley  arrived  at  Lucknow,  on  the  5th  Mr.  Wellesley 
presented  to  the  Vizir  a  memorial  explanatory  of  the  principal  objects  of  his  ^00  tnT 
mission,  and  had  with  him  his  first  conversation  on  the  6th.:    The  two  propo- ^.ind  <*  *• 
sitions  were  again  tendered ;  and,  with  every  expression  of  submissiveness, .  the 
Vizir  undertook  to  give  them  a  renewed  consideration.     His  answer  was  delayed 
till  the  15th ;  when  his  consent  to  the  first  proposition,  as.  what  would  bring 
"  an  everlasting  stigma  on  his  name  by  depriving  a»  whole  family  of  such  a 
kingdom,"  was  again  peremptorily  refused.     The  answer  which  yeas  made  by  the 
fcwQ  negotiators,  the  resident  and  Mr.  .Wellesley  in  conjunction,  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  which  occurs  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy ;  "  That  his  Excel- 
lency reasoned  upon  the  first  proposition  as  if  the  execution  of  it  deprived  him  . 
of  the  possession  of  the  musnud ;  whereas  the  true  extent  and  meaning  of  it,  and 
indeed  the  primary  object,  was  to  establish  himself  and  posterity  more  firmly  and 
securely  on  the  musnud,  with  all  .the  state,  dignity,  and  affluence,  appertaining  to 
his  exalted  situation.'9     A  man  may  be  so  placed  with  regard  to  an  other,  that  it 
is  not  prudent  for  him  to  dispute  the  truth  of  what  that  other  advances,  should 
he  even  assert  that  black  and  white  are  the  same  colour.     It  was  necessary  to 
be  in  such  a  situation,  before  a  proposition  like  this  could  be  tendered  to  a  man 
with  any  hope  of  escaping  exposure.     The  Vizir,  was  called  upon  to  consign  for 
ever  the  sovereignty  of  all  his  dominions  to  the  Company,  and  to.  bind  himself 
never  to  reside  within  them,  yet  this  was  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne !  it 
was  more  firmly  to  establish  him  on  it !  * 

On  the  subject  of  the  territorial  cession,  the  Nawab  still  deferred  an  explicit 
answer.* 

On  the  19th  of  September,  instructions  were  written  to  the  two  negotiators,  Determi- 
in  whieh  they  were  informed  of  the  determination  of  the  Governor-General,  in  Governor-  * 
case  of  the  continued  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  Vizir,  to  give  his  consent  to  one  Sj^app*. 
of  the  two  propositions,  to  take  from  him  not  a  part  only,  but  the  whole  of  his  rent  consent 

were  refused* 
dominions.     His  Lordship,  as  usual,  supports  this  resolution  with  a  train  of  rear 

toning.    The  British  interests  were  not  secure,  unless  there  was  a  good  govern* 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  iv.  1—15. 
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Book  VI.  merit  in  Otide :  Unless  the  Nawab  Vizir  gave  his  consent  to  one  of  the  two  pro* 
^~^  ;  positions,  a  good  government  could  not  be  established  in  Oude :  Therefore,  it 
would  be  not  only  proper,  but  an  imperative  duty,  to  strip  that  sovereign  of 
all  his  dominions.  "  His  Lordship  has  therefore  no  hesitation,"  says  the  docu- 
ment, "  in  authorizing  you,  in  the  event  above  stated,  to  declare  to  his  Excel- 
lency,  in  explicit  terms,  the  resolution  of  the  British  government  to  assume  the 
entire  civil  and  military  administration  in  the  province  of  Oude.  Should  the 
communication  of  the  intended  declaration  fail  to  produce  any  change  in  his 
Excellency's  disposition,  his  Lordship  directs  that  you  will  immediately  proceed 
to  make  the  necessary  disposition  of  the  army,  and  every  other  arrangement  for 
carrying  that  resolution  into  immediate  and  complete  effect*"  * 

On  the  same  day,  however,  on  which  these  instructions  were  written,  the 
Vizir  communicated  to  the  two  negotiators  a  paper,  in  which  he  gave  his 
consent  to  the  second  proposition,  provided  he  was  allowed  to  depart  on  his  pil- 
grimages, and  his  son,  as  pis  representative,  was,  during  his  absence,  placed  oar 
the  throne.  The  reason  assigned  was  in  these  words ;  "  for  I  should  consider  it 
a  disgrace,  and  it  would  be  highly  unpleasant  to  me,  to  show  my  face  to  my 
people  here*"  The  negotiators  felt  embarrassment;  resented  the  imputations 
which  the  condition  and  the  manner  of  it  cast  upon  the  British  government  *, 
but  were  unwilling,  for  considerations  of  inferior  importance,  to  lose  the  advantage 
of  the  Viair's  consent,  even  to  the  lowest  of  the  two  propositions,  since  they  now 
despaired  of  it  to  the  first  *  Having,"  say  they,  *'  deliberately  reflected  on  every » 
circumstance  immediately  connected  with  the  negotiation,  or  which  might  even- 
tually influence  the  result  of  it,  we  decidedly  and  unitedly  agreed  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  important  objects  of  it  could  not  be  accomplished  in  a  more  preferable 
manner  than  by  closing  with  his  Excellency's  proposition  "  A  paper,  accordingly, 
declaring  their  acceptance  of  the  proposition,  and  attested  by  their  joint  signa- 
tures and  seals,  was  delivered  to  the  Vizir  on  the  24th.  f 

On  the  27th,  his  Excellency  communicated  a  proposition,  of  which  the 
purport  was,  to  secure  to  him  the  exclusive  administration  of  the  reserved  ter- 
ritory. On  this  topic  he  was  informed  that  enough  had  already  been  said : 
that  the  right  of  the  British  government,  in  regard  to  Oude,  extended,  not  only 
to  the  alienation  of  as  much  of  the  territory  as  it  chose  to  say  was  necessary  to 
defray  the  cost  of  defence ;  but,  even  with  regard  to  the  remainder,  to  the  placing 
of  it  in  the  military  possession  of  the  British  troops,  and  the  maintaining  of  a 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  iv.  17.  t  Ibid.  p.  21— 23. 
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good  government  within  it  What  was  this,  but  to  declare,  that  of  this  part  too,  Chap.  IX. 
the  government,  civil  and  military,  must  rest  in  the  English,  the  Vizir  pos-  Kmm7^mmJ 
sessing  the  name,  but  none  of  the  powers  of  a  king  ?  "  It  is  evident,"  said  the 
Vizir,  in  a  letter  on  the  29th,  "  that  I  can  derive  no  advantage  front  alienating, 
part  of  my  country,  whilst  I  shall  not  remain  master  of  the  remainder."  * 
On  this  proposition,  however,  important  as  he  deemed  it,  he  from  that  time 
forbore  to  insist. 

The  negotiators  complained  of  endeavours  to  protract  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty ;  first,  by  demanding  unnecessary  explanations,  though  they  related  to 
matters  of  great  importance*  expressed  in  the  treaty  in  terms  excessively  vague ; 
and  secondly,  by  delays  in  the  delivery  of  the  accounts,  though  exceedingly  vo- 
luminous, and  somewhat  confused.     Several  discussions  took  place  on  the  revenues 
of  some  of  the  districts :  but  on  the  10th.  of  November  the  treaty  was  mutually 
exchanged,,  and,  on  the  14th*  was  ratified  by  the  Governor-General  at  Benares. 
By  this  treaty  the  Nawaub  ceded  a  country,  producing  1,35,23,474  rupees  of  Cession  of 
revenue,  including  expense  of  collection ;   and  the  authority  of  the  British  ^haif^f 
government  over  the  remainder  was  provided  for  by  the  following  words ;  "  And  ^^Jlbobf 
the  Honourable  the  East  India  Company  hereby  guarantee  to  his  Excellency  the  effected. 
Vizir,  and  to  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  possession  of  the  territories  which 
will  remain  to  his  Excellency  after  the  territorial  cession*  together  with  the 
exercise  of  his  and  their  authority  within  the  said  dominions.     His  Excellency 
engages  that  he  will  establish  in  his  reserved  dominions  such  a  system  of  admi- 
nistration (to  be  carried  into  effect  by  his  own  officers)  as  shall  be  conducive  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  and  be  calculated  to  secure  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  inhabitants;  and  his  Excellency  will  always  advise  with,  and  act  in  con- 
formity to  the  counsel,  of  the  officers  of  the  said  Honourable  Company."  f 
No  dominion  can  be  more  complete,  than  that  which  provides  for  a  perpetual: 
conformity  to  one's  counsel,  that  is,  one's  will- 
On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Governor-General  ratified  the  treaty,  he  created  Appointment 
a  grand  commission  for  the  provisional  administration  and  settlement  of  the  ceded  c0n\n^n-f 
districts..    Three  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  were  appointed  a  Board  belied*  &*' 
of  Commissioners ;  and  bis  brother  Henry  Wellesley  was  nominated  to  be  Lieu-  Jj«»tenant- 
tenant-Governor  of  the  new  territory,  and  President  of  the  Board.|  the  settlement 

The  Governor-General  performed  another  duty  on  the  same  day,  which  was^otrcd^7 
that  of  giving  the  home  authorities,  along  with  the  intelligence  of  the  conclusion  dominio^ 

*  Papers,  lit  supra,  iv.  39.  f  H>HL  P«  29  and  35.  J  Ibid.  p.  27- 
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Book  VI.  of  the  treaty,  an  intimation  of  the  several  advantages  which  he  wished  them  to 
* v— ^  believfe  it  carried  in  its  bosom.     These  were,  "  the  entire  extinction  of  the  mill- 

1801 

Governor-      tary  power  of  the  Nawaub ; "  the  maintenance  of  a  great  part  of  the  Bengal 
Mtement  of   *****?  at  ^  Nawaub's  expense ;  deliverance  of  the  subsidy  from  all  the  accidents 
advantages.  .  tvith  which  it  was  liable  to  be  affected  «  by  the  corruption,  imbecility,  and  abuse, 
of  that  vicious  and  incorrigible  system  of  vexation  and  misrule,  which  consti- 
tuted the  government  of  Oude ; "  the  power  acquired  by  the  Company  of  becom- 
ing "  the  instrument  of  restoring  to  affluence  and  prosperity  one  of  the  mbst 
fertile  regions  of  the  globe,  now  reduced  to  the  most  afflicting  misery  and  deso- 
lation, by  the  depraved  administration  of  the  native  government ; "  deliverance 
from  the  statin  "  on  the  reputatioh  arid  honour  of  the  British  nation  in  India, 
upholding  by  the  terror  of  their  name,  and  the  immediate  force  of  their  arms,  a 
system  so  disgraceful  in  its  principles,  and  ruinous  in  its  effects."  * 
Reflections  on      On  these  supposed  advantages  a  few  reflections  are  required.     The  impatient 
a  statement.  ^^  to  extinguish  the  military  power  of  the  Vizir  exhibits  the  sort  of  relation 
in  which  the  English  government  in  India  wishes  to  stand  with  its  allies.     It 
exhibits  also  the  basis  of  hypocrisy,  on  which  that  government  has  so  much 
endeavoured  to  build  itself.    The  Nawaub  was  stripped  erf  his  dominions ;  yet 
things  were  placed  in  such  a  form,  that  it  might  still  be  affirmed  he  possessed 
them. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  pecuniary  advantages,  the  case  was  this.  An  obliga- 
tion was  contracted  to  defend  and  govern  a  country,  for  only  part  of  its  revenues. 
Ttie  question  is,  whether  this  can  ever  be  advantageous.  The  Company's  expe- 
rience, at  least,  has  been,  that  the  countries  of  India  can,  under  their  admini- 
stration, hardly  eve*  yield  so  much  as  the  cost  of  defence  and  government.  That 
it  is  injustice  and  robbery  to  take  from  any  people,  under  the  pretext  of  defend* 
faig  and  governing  them,  more  than  the  lowest  possible  sum  for  which  these 
services  can  be  performed,  needs  no  demonstration. 

The  necessity,  perpetually  exposed  to  view,  of  defending  Oude,  as  a  barrier 
to  the  Company's  frontier,  is  a  fallacy.  When  the  Company  received  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  people  of  Oude,  and  pledged  themselves  for  their  good  defence  and 
government,  the  people  of  Oude  became  British  subjects  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  frontier  of  Oude  became  the  Company's  frontier.  The  question 
then  is,  whether  it  was  best  to  defend  a  distant,  or  a  proximate  frontier.  For 
the  same  reason  that  the  Company  took  Oude  for  a  frontier,  they  ought  to  have 

•  Papers,  ut  flupra,  t.  14,  IS. 
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taken  Delhi  beyond  it ;  after  Delhi,  another  province,  and  after  that  another  Chap.  IX. 
without  end.  Had  they  defended  the  frontier  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  leaving  the  N  T^T^ 
province  of  Oude,.  as  they  left  the  country  beyond  it,  would  not  the  nearer 
frontier  have  been  easier  to  defend  than  the  one  more  remote?  If  the  greater 
difficulty  of  defending  the  more  distant  frontier  of  Oude  consumed  all  the  money 
which  was  obtained  from  Oude,  was  there  in  that  case  any  advantage?  If  it  con- 
sumed more  than  all  the  money  which  was  obtained  from  it,  was  there  not  in  that 
case  a  positive  loss?  The  means  •  are  not  afforded  us  of  exhibiting  the  loss  in  figures ; 
but  the  British  legislature,  whichby  a  solemn  enactment  prohibited  all  extension  of 
frontier,  as  contrary  both  to  the  interest  and  the  honour  of  the  British  nation, 
had  declared  beforehand  that  .money  was  only  a  part  of  the  loss. 

The  Governor-General's  pretensions,  raised  on  the  badness,  of  the  native 
government,  seem  to  be  overthrown  by  Ms  acts.  If  this  was  incorrigible,  while 
the  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Nabob,  why,  having  it.  completely  in 
his  power  to  deliver  the  people  of  Oude  from  a  misery  which  he  delights  to 
describe  as  unparalleled,  did  the  Governor-General  leave  a  great  part  of  the 
country  with  the  people  in  it,  to  be  desolated  and  tortured  by  this  hateful 
system  of  misrule?  If  it  was  corrigible,  as  he  contradicts  himself  immediately 
by  saying  it  was,  and  by  pledging  himself  in  his  letter  to  the  home  authorities 
"  to  afford  every  practicable  degree  of  security  for  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
Vizir's  remaining  subjects,"  there  was  no  occasion  for  wresting  from  the  Vigir 
the  greater  part  of  his  dominions,  under  the  plea,  and  that  the  single,  solitary 
plea,  that  any  improvement  of  the  intolerable  system  of  government,  while  the 
country  remained  in  his  hands,  was  altogether  impossible. 

The  truth  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  which  the  Governor-General  here  so 
eagerly  brings  forward ;  That  the  misery,  produced  by  those  native  governments 
which  the  Company  upholds,  is  misery  produced  by  the  Company ;  and  sheds 
disgrace  upon  the  British  name.* 

From  his  first  arrival  in  India,  the  Governor-General  had  cherished  the  idea  Govemor-G*. 
of  paying  an  early  visit  to  the  interior  and  more  distant  parts  of  the  provinces  ^propSf** 
more  immediately  subject  to  his  authority;  but  the  circumstances  which  had^?^0 
required  his  presence  at  Calcutta  or  Madras,  had  till  now  postponed  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design.     Fart  of  his  objects  were  to  ascertain  the  real  effects  of  the 


•  This  sentiment  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  in  his  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
negotiation;  letter  to  the  Governor-General,  dated  7th  January,  1802;  papers,  ut  supra,  iv.  S5. 
It  is  several  times  expressed  by  Colonel  Scott,  especially  in  his  conversations  with  the  Vizir,  during 
file  course  of  the  negotiation;  see  papers,  vol.  iii.  passim. 
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Book  VI.  Company's  government  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  upon  the  wealth 
^"TZ^T^  industry,  morals,  and  happiness  of  the  population ;  and  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  people,  and  of  their  modes  of  thinking,  all  more  perfectly 
than,  without  personal  inspection,  he  regarded  as  possible.  The  design  was  laud- 
What  he  could  able.  But  a  short  reflection  might  have  convinced  him,  that,  in  a  progress  of  a 
few  months,  a  great  part  of  which  was  spent  on  the  river,  all  the  observations 
which  he,  incapacitated  from  mixing  with  the  natives,  both  by  his  station,  and 
his  language,  was  in  a  situation  to  make,  were  so  very  few  and  partial,  that 
they  could  form  a  just  foundation  for  few  useful  conclusions ;  and  only  exposed 
him,  if  he  was  inclined  to  over-rate  them,  to  be  more  easily  duped  by  the  men 
through  whose  eyes  it  behoved  him  to  see,  and  on  whom  he  was  still  compelled 
to  rely  for  all  his  information.  To  learn  the  effects  of  a  government  upon  a 
people,  and  to  ascertain  their  temper  and  modes  of  thinking,  by  personal  obser- 
vation, requires  long,  and  minute,  and  extensive  intercourse.  What,  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  can  a  man  collect  respecting  these  important 
circumstances,  by  looking,  from  his  barge,  or  his  palanquin,  as  he  proceeds  along, 
and  at  one  or  two  of  the  principal  places  conversing  in  state  with  a  small  number 
of  the  leading  men,  eager  not  to  salute  his  ears  or  his  eyes  with  an  opinion  or 
a  fact,  but  such  as  they  expect  will  minister  to  his  gratification  ?  What  a  man, 
in  these  circumstances,  is  sure  to  do,  is,  to  confirm  himself  in  all  the  opinions, 
right  or  wrong,  with  which  he  sets  out;  and  the  more  strongly,  the  higher  the 
value  which  he  attaches  to  the  observing  process  he  is  then  performing.  What 
was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  accurately  happened ;  the  Governor-General  saw 
,  none  but  admirable  effects  of  the  Company's  admirable  government ;  and  if  those 
of  an  opposite  sort  had  been  ten  times  as  many  as  they  were,  they  would  all  have 
been  equally  invisible  to  his  eyes.  In  surveying  a  country,  it  is  not  easy  to  form 
sound  opinions,  even  when  the  means  of  observation  are  the  most  perfect  and 
full ;  in  India,  the  Company's  servants,  setting  out  with  strong  anticipations,  and 
having  means  of  observation  the  most  scanty  and  defective,  have  commonly  seen 
such  things  only,  as  it  was  their  desire  and  expectation  to  see. 

Other  advantages,  which  the  Governor-General  expected  to  realize  by  his  pre- 
sence in  the  different  parts  of  the  provinces,  were ;  an  increased  attention  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  in  the  various  local  ministers  of  government,  civil  and 
military,  who  would  thus  be  more  sensibly  convinced  of  the  vigilant  inspection 
which  was  maintained  over  them ;  and,  a  new  degi-ee  of  confidence  and  satisfac- 
tion, with  respect  to  their  government,  in  the  body  of  the  people,  thus  made  to 
see  with  their  eyes  the  solicitude  with  which  the  conduct  of  those  who  com- 
manded them  was  watched   But  the  circumstance  which  most  strongly  operated 
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upon  the  mind  of  the  Governor-General  at  the  time  when  he  resolved  to  com-  Chap.  IX. 
mence  his  journey,  was  the  effect  which  his  departure,  with  the  declared  inten-  ^"T^C"""^ 
tion  of  visiting  Oude,  was  expected  to  produce  in  accelerating  the  submission  of 
the  Vizir  to  the  demands  with  which  he  was  pressed.  Preparations  were  made 
for  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  on  the  river  early  in  July,  1801 ;  but  owing 
to  the  delay  of  the  dispatches  expected  from  Europe,  and  other  causes,  it  was 
the  15th  of  August  before  he  was  enabled  to  embark.  It  was  on  the  18th,  in  a 
council  held  on  board  the  yatch  at  Barrackpore,  that  Mr.  Speke  (the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief having  preceded  the  Governor-General  in  this  excursion)  was 
chosen,  during  the  absence  of  the  Head  Ruler,  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  and 
Deputy  Governor  of  Fort  William.  On  the  28th  of  September,  the  Governor- 
General  was  at  Monghir.  On  the  14th  of  November,  at  the  time  of  ratifying 
the  treaty,  he  was  on  the  Ganges,  near  Benares.  And  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1802,  he  was  met  at  Cawnpore  by  the  Nawaub  Vizir,  who  had  left  his  capital 
to  do  him  honour  by  the  ceremony  of  anticipation.* 

The  Governor-General  resolved  to  sooth  the  mind  of  the  Nabob,  under  the  Transactions 
mortifying  sacrifices  to  which  be  had  so  lately  been  compelled  to  submit,  by  a  c^^M^ 
studied  display  of  personal  respect ;  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  plea-  j^^f^ 
surable  to  painful  feelings,  as  for  that  of  moulding  his  inclination  to  the  com-  Oude, 
pliances  which  yet  remained  to  be  exacted  of  him.    He  abstained  accordingly 
from  soliciting  his  mind  on  these  subjects,  till  he  had  made,  as  he  conceived,  a 
very  favourable  impression  upon  it.     Soon  after  they  had  arrived  at  Lucknow, 
the  Governor-General  requested  a  private  conference  with  his  Excellency,  and 
gave  him  intimation  of  the  acts  which  he  was  expected  to  perform.    These  were, 
the  immediate  discharge  of  the  arrear  of  the  augmented  subsidy,  amounting  to 
twenty-one  lacs  of  rupees ;  the  immediate  reduction  of  his  Excellency's  military 
establishment  to  the  scale  described  in  the  treaty ;  an  exchange  of  one  of  the 
new  districts  for  the  purpose  of  removing  an  interruption  in  the  line  of  the  Com- 
pany's frontier ;  the  regular  payment  of  the  pensions  to  his  relatives  and 
dependants ;  the  reform,  on  a  plan  to  be  given  by  the  English,  of  the  government 
within  his  reserved  dominions ;  and  the  concentration  of  the  British  force,  which 
was  to  be  employed  within  those  dominions,  at  a  cantonment  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lucknow.    For  obedience,  on  most  of  these  points,  the  Vizir  was  prepared, 
either  by  inclination,  or  his  knowledge  of  the  inability  of  resistance.    For  the 
payment  of  arrears  he  only  requested  time ;  and  could  not  help  expressing  his 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  r.  U— 17. 
VOL.  III.  9  T 
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BookVL  opinion,  that  neither  necessity  nor  utility  inquired  the  Concentration  of  the 
m^mmmJ  British  force  at  Lucknow.  The  object  of  principal  importance  was,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  better  government  in  his  reduced  dominions.  On  this  subject  the 
Nawaub  professed  that  his  opinions  coincided  with  those  of  the  British  ruler; 
{rat  complained  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  sufficient  authority,  within  his  domi- 
nions, to  carry  any  of  hi*  own  designs  into  effect.  On  this  subject,  he  manifested 
great  reluctance  to  explain  what  he  meant.  When  explanation  was  obtained 
from  him,  it  appeared,  that  he  was  galled  with  the  interference  of  Che  resident, 
and  made  this  last  effort  to  obtain  such  an  exemption  from  that  restraint,  as 
would  have  destroyed,  says  the  Governor-General,  *  that  degree  of  interference 
and  control  which  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  support  -of  the  British 
influence  in  Oude;  and  would  have  rendered  nugatory  that  stipulation  of  the 
treaty  which  provides  for  the  security  of  the  British  influence  over  the  measures 
of  his  Excellency's  administration."  It  also  appeared,  that  he  was  desirous  6f  a 
change  of  the  resident,  who  was  personally  disagreeable  to  him.  But  on  no  one 
of  these  points  did  the  determination  of  the  Governor-General  admit  of  any 
relaxation.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Nawaub,  whether  disgusted  with  his 
situation,  or  in  the  spirit  of  stratagem,  renewed  his  request  for  permission  to 
absent  himself  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  to  leave  his  government  in  the  hands  of  his 
second  son.  Though  the  Governor-General  stated  his  reasons  for  disapproving 
this  design,  he  gave  him  assurance  that  he  would  not  appose  it ;  and  expressed 
the  highest  indignation  when  the  Nawaub,  as  in  distrust,  betrayed  afterwards  an 
inclination  to  render  the  payment  of  arrears  a  condition  dependant  upon  com- 
pliance with  this  request.* 
Defects  of  the  As  an  introduction  to  the  measures  which  he  designed  to  propose  fbr  improving 
veramenu£o:the  government  of  the  Nawaub's  dominions,  the  Governor-General  held  up  to 
s^*^J:Uandalhis  vi€w»*  what  he  regarded  as  the  causes  of  the  existing  evils.  The  abuses  aris- 
bad  taxing  fog  froni  the  employment  of  a  licentious  soldiery  in  executing  the  business  of 
government  among  the  people,  were  once  more  displayed,  but  chiefly  with 
intent  to  declare,  that  for  this  evil  a  remedy,  in  the  annihilation-reform,  was 
already  applied.  Of  all  the  evils  which  remained ;  evils  which  the  Governor- 
General  had  represented  as  so  enormous,  that  nothing  less  than  the  abdication  of 
the  sovereign,  or  the  complete  transfer  of  all  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the 
Company,  could  suffice  for  their  cure ;  the  causes,  according  to  his  enumeration, 
reduced  themselves  to  two;  First,  "The  want  of  a  judicial  administration  for 

•  Papers^  ut  supra,  v.  20—25. 
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the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  subjects,  for  the  detection  and  Chap.  IX. 
punishment  of  crimes,  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  for  the  adjustment  of  K~m^£TJ 
disputed  claims ; "  Secondly,  "  The  abuses  prevailing  in  the  administration  of  the 
revenues— arising,  principally,  from  the  destructive  practice  of  anticipating  the 
revenues,  of  assigning  the  charge  of  the  collections  to  persons  who  offer  the 
highest  terms,  or  the  largest  amount  of  nuzzerana ;  from  the  uncertain  tenure 
by  which  the  aumils  hold  the  charge  of  their  respective  districts ;  the  violation  of 
the  engagements  contracted  between  the  aumils,  zemindars,  under-renters,  and 
ryots,  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  exactions  which  pervade  the  whole  system  of 
the  revenue,  through  every  gradation,  from  the  aumil  to  the  ryot ;  the  defective 
and  injudicious  constitution  of  the  whole  system  of  revenue;  and  the  injurious 
mode  of  making  the  collections."  * 

By  these,  the  very  words,  in  conjunction  with  the  acts  of  the  Governor-General,  These  two 
we  are  given  to  understand,  that  a  bad  judicial,  and  a  bad  taxing  system,  ness  render 
(excepting  the  army,  the  only  causes  of  evil  in  Oude),  are  quite  sufficient  to  render  ^ybI^™^ 
a  government,  the  scourge  and  desolation  of  a  country ;  and  to  make  the  subver-  "jent  desir- 
skrn  of  such  a  government,  both  in  name  and  in  reality,  but  at  any  rate,  in 
reality,  if  not  also  in  name,  a  duty  imperiously  demanded  at  the  hand  of  wHberer 
has  the  power  to  bring  it  about.  . 

When,  however,  the  Governor-General  manifested  a  sensibility  of  such  uncom-  it  is  in  evi- 
mon  strength,  (and  on  such  a  subject  the  sensibility  of  a  man  is  naturally  in  g^nm2nt  of 
proportion  to  the  united  strength  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  virtues,)  to  the  "^^ 
unbounded  evils  which  spring  from  defective  systems  of  law  and  taxation,  it  is  aspects,  than 

^  ,  thegovern- 

reiriarkable  that  he  did  not  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  meat  of  Ben- 
systems  of  law  and  taxation,  of  which  he  himself  superintended  the  administra-  ** 
tion.  It  is  declared,  in  the  strongest  and  most  explicit  terms,  by  several  of  the 
Company's  servants,  best  acquainted  with  Indian  affairs,  in  their  examination 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1806,  that,  neither  in  respect  to  army,  in 
respect  to  judicature,  nor  in  respect  to  taxation,  was  the  situation  of  Oiide, 
though  viewed  with  such  horror  by  the  Governor-General,  more  unfavourable 
than  that  of  other  native  governments  of  India,  with  which  it  might  truly  be 
regarded  as  upon  a  leveLf  The  government  of  Bengal,  before  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  had  been  distinguished,  among  the  governments  of  India, 
for  its  vices,  rather  than  its  virtues.    Yet  we  have  seen  it  declared,  and  put  upon 

•  Papers,  ut  supra,  v.  25, 26. 

+  See  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  on  the  Oude  Charge,  p.  32, 35, 49, 58, 74. 
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Book  VI.  record,  by  Hie  most  experienced  servants  of  the  Company,  in  their  solemn  officud 

1802.      ^P0**8'  that  **  their  °Pillion  the  new  systems  of  judicature  and  taxation,  so 

laboriously,  and  so  disinterestedly  introduced  by  the  English  government,  had 

not  improved,  but  had  rather  deteriorated  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the 

people.*    It  is  not,  however,  correct  to  say,  that  the  Governor-General  turned 

not  his  attention  to  the  effects  of  the  systems  of  judicature  and  taxation,  the 

administration  of  which  it  was  his  business  to  superintend.    He  thought  of  them 

quite  sufficiently ;  but  he  was  altogether  deceived.    It  was  perfectly  impossible 

for  him  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  what  was  sufficient  to  convince  a  mind,  impressed 

both  by  anticipation  and  interest  with  other  notions,  that  the  British  systems 

wete  ill  adapted  to  the  ends  they  had  in  view ;  and  he  was  daily  assured  by 

those  whose  anticipations  and  interests  were  similar  to  his  own,  and  who  paid 

their  court  by  speaking  opinions  calculated  to  please,  that  the  effects  produced 

were  all  excellent;  he,  therefore,  believed  that  they  were  all  excellent,  and 

assured  the  home  authorities,  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  ascertain,  by  actual 

observation  on  his  journey,  that  they  were  all  excellent,  and  that  in  the  highest 

degree.     He  concluded,  therefore,  most  conscientiously,  that  nothing  happier 

could  be  done  for  the  people  of  Oude,  than  to  assimilate  their  situation  as  nearly 

as  practicable  to  that  of  the  people  in  the  Company's  provinces. 

Goreroor-Ge-      From  the  specimens  of  the  loose,  and  defective,  and  tautological  language  of 

th«  properties  ^e  Governor-General,  exhibited  in  his  statement  of  the  sources  of  evil  in  the 

S^lafid  government  of  Oude,  the  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  in  what  obscurity,  on 

judicially*-    the  subjects  of  judicature  and  taxation,  the  mind  of  that  ruler  remained ;  and 

tem« 

how  crude  and  insufficient  were  the  ideas  which,  upon  these  subjects,  floated 
in  his  brain.  He  had  nothing  further  to  recommend  than,  First,  on  the  subject 
of  judicature,  to  establish  district  courts,  and  a  general  court  of  appeal  and  con- 
trol, upon  the  plan  of  the  district  courts,  and  the  courts  of  Sudder  Dewanny,  and 
Nizamut  Adaulut,  in  the  Company's  dominions ;  And,  secondly,  on  the  subject 
of  taxation,  to  give  the  districts  in  charge  to  persons  of  undoubted  character  and 
qualifications,  to  pay  those  persons  by  a  salary,  and  make  their  further  profits 
depend  upon  the  augmentation  of  their  collections ;  to  continue  them  in  their 
office  while  their  behaviour  yielded  satisfaction;  to  compel  them,  through  the 
courts  of  justice,  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  the  middlemen,  and  the  middle* 
men  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  one  another,  and  with  the  ryots. 

Along  with  the  establishment  of  courts  of  justice,  the  Governor-General  stated, 

*  See  ch.  ri.  passim. 
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also,  the  necessity  of  "an  efficient  system  of  police,  calculated  to  secure  the  Chap.  IX. 
apprehension  of  offenders,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to  justice."  And  he  S*""72C—' 
did  not  prescribe  conformity,  with  the  practice  of  the  Company,  in  matters  of 
detail,  for  which  he  referred  the  Nawaub  to  the  advice  of  the  resident,  because 
matters  of  detail  must,  he  said,  "  be  regulated  by  local  circumstances,  and 
adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  government,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the 
people."  * 

How  little  security,  for  an  improvement  of  the  government,  these  changes 
afforded,  it  requires  but  a  feeble  insight  into  the  springs  of  human  affairs,  suffi- 
ciently to  discern.  He  would  appoint  new  officers  of  justice  and  police;  but 
where  was  any  security  that  they  would  perform  their  duty,  and  not  multiply, 
by  the  abuse  of  their  powers,  the  evils  they  were  intended  to  extinguish?  It 
appears  that  the  Governor-General  was  ignorant  how  completely  the  English 
systems  of  law  and  taxation  were  unprovided  with  securities  for  the  protection  of 
the  people,  notwithstanding  the  superior  intelligence  and  good  intention  of  the 
English  government  itself.  For  preventing  the  gatherers  and  farmers  of  the 
taxes  from  their  usual  exactions  and  oppressions,  the  Governor-General  trusted 
entirely  to  the  courts  of  justice  ;  but  unless  sufficient  securities  were  created  in 
the  constitution  of  the  courts,  and  code  of  law,  the  officers  of  justice  would 
only  become  the  sharers  and  protectors  of  every  profitable  crime. 

Though  it  appears  that  the  Governor-General  had  very  little  knowledge 
cxf  what  properties  are  required  in  systems  of  judicature,  and  of  taxation,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  ensuring  the  misery  of  the  people ;  yet  of  one  security,  he  gives 
a  just  conception  :  "  The  rights  of  property,  of  all  descriptions,  of  landholders, 
should  be  defined ;  and  the  definition  of  those  rights  should  form  the  basis  of 
adjudication."  f  When  he  mentions  landlords,  of  course  it  is  not  exclusively. 
He  means  not  that  the  rights  of  that  class  of  men  should  have  the  protection  of 
law ;  and  the  rights  of  other  men  be  left  the  sport  and  prey  of  arbitrary  wilL 
He  means  that  the  rights  of  all  men  should  be  accurately  defined.  And  he  would 
allow,  that  not  only  their  rights,  but  their  obligations  should  be  defined,  whence 
alone  the  violations  of  them  can  be  effectually  suppressed.  These  definitions,  he 
would,  in  like  manner,  allow,  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  made  known  to  every 
individual  whom  they  concern,  that  is,  the  whole  community;  in  other  words, 
they  should  be  formed  into  a  book,  and  effectually  disseminated  and  taughtf 

•  Papers,  ut  supra,  v.  25, 26.  f  Ibid.  p.  26. 

%  It  may  be  useful  to  some  persons  to  «ee,  what  real  good  sense,  without  the  aid  of  systematic 
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Book  VL  But  when  the  Governor-General  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  great  importance 
^aosT"'  of  embodying  law  in  accurate  definitions,  that  is,  in  a  well-constructed  code  ;  in 
what  degree  was  it  unknown  to  him  that  this  indispensable  requisite  to  the  good 
administration  of  justice  was,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  field  of  law,  altogether 
wanting  in  the  provinces  which  he  governed,  and  even  in  his  native  country 
itself? 
Curiouspropo-     Having  accomplished  all  the  measures  to  which  his  notions  of  reform  for 

sition  from  the 

Bhow  Begum.  Oude  were  extended,  the  Governor-General'  quitted  Lucknow  at  the  end  of 
February,  and  proceeded  to  Benares,  on  his  way  to  Calcutta.  He  had  ap^ 
pointed  the  agents  of  the  Bhow  Begum,  to  meet  him  there,  for  the  adjustment 

inquiry,  has  taught  on  this  subject,  in  a  remarkable  age  and  country.     Xuturt  **$*  m  rpirw,  m  m^n 
AS***,  i  3*\m  rs*  >•/***  «c  **X*%  xtXton  rif  imm  $  .....  .  h*  fc  J  Xift  w  mrmt  f  muj-«  *(**,  mm  ft* 

T9f  iA«r«*  •9f»  rsr«  rufmrrif,  (mm  wmif  rm  <er«rr«f  aUrm  rm  *f*m  iA**v»  •;&!»•  *M»  warm  jr  rmwrm 
mwttytmtm,  mm  jft«&f*  «rA*  mm  rmfn  r«  Amm*  .  mm  mp  rurm  yt  «nr*(if  txliiMU  jrprttf  rm  tr$0Vf*m, 
mm  rf  yf*f*f**rn  wfthmur  rvrtv  Pv  r*$  MutAwM***  mnw*"****,  /»*  fatr*  »/•»,  «**t«k  ff«AA«Mf ,  mm 
xmr*  rx*\m  rw^unj,  «tf  pii  <W**  mm  m^^orr«s  r«vr#  M/i*Jtrjj.  Demosth.  contra  Lepti- 
nem:  Reiske,  i.  485.  The  circumstances  here  pointed  out,  on  the  authority  of  Solon,  are,  first, 
clearness,  simplicity,  and  certainty  in  the  laws ;  so  great,  that  any  private  man  may  be  as  well 
acquainted  with  them,  as  little  liable  to  sustain  any  evil,  by  bis  ignorance  of  them,  as  the  man  who 
makes  them  the  study  of  his  life :  Secondly,  that  the  most  effectual  means  should  be  taken  to  make 
every  man  fully  acquainted  with  the  laws,  by  exposing  them,  in  terms,  to  public  view,  even  before 
enactment,  and  making  them  be  read  by  the  public  reader,  in  the  congregations  or  assemblies. 

M«Afr«  ptw  m  frprvtn  tw  f$*<  uu/*uvq  >•/**{,  ir*  uft&TM,  wmrru  Jfep^iir  «vr«?,  mm  «ri  iA«£fr« 
umrakuww  tin  r  ««  xprMV  *p*r*  ptr,  in  h*  im&Ht  mm  tAfysv,  f***,  n  ft*AAv<  tv  4f*Vrr««  mm  A*4*"*f 
ra/utoftn*  mm  ilxtfa.  En 4',  m  fwr  m/u^Im-mm  •»  w$AX*  zt"*  mtymfMtm*  ytmvwr  m  h  Mftrui  £ 
•**¥**>  •*"•  £«*•**  «r«JJW«t  w  Amm*  mm  rt  cvpfqm  *****  *■*  *p*T«fr  Tt  A  *«rr»F  ptytrw, 
iji  i  fttn  t*  lfpAtru  Mir*,  *  %*r*  (*tp*9  vri  mp  rm  xufmrm,  *AA#  np  fJ^tXXtfrm  rt  mm  x*6o\*  t  r*# 
•  J%  i%x*m-i*TK,  mm  A**«-»s,  Wit  *if<  w*fmrm  mm  *pupvp,wm  «fW  irp*  i«  ««  w  0<Aiif  «^,  mm  r« 
plow,  mm  r«  jA*  rvfjbtytpf  trvftftrrau  mXXoxtf  »?  i  fuutati  h******  #««ptif  bu»*f  r»  «Ajrft{,   «*V  tstrxma 

**  Mim  r*  mI«»  «A> «  Atvi^.  Arist.  Rhetor,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  The  proposition  here  is,  That  a  system  of 
law,  to  be  good,  must  define  every  thing,  susceptible  of  definition,  within  the  field  of  law ;  and 
leave  as  little  as  possible  to  the  judges.  Three  reasons  are  annexed :  First,  that  it  is  easier  to  find 
one  or  two  men,  provided  with  the  wisdom,  necessary  for  the  making  of  laws,  than  to  find  a  multi- 
tude :  Secondly,  that  legislation  may  be  performed  cautiously  and  deliberately ;  judication  must 
be  perforined  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion*  and  expeditiously,  which  takes  from  judges  the  power 
of  tracing  accurately  the  limits  of  utility  and  justice :  Thirdly,  the  decision  of  the  legislator,  and 
that  is  the  most  important  consideration  of  all,  is  not  about  particulars,  and  cases  present  to  the 
senses;  but  about  genera,  and  cases  yet  to  come  ;  whereas,  the  decision  of  the  judge  is  about  par- 
ticulars, and  things  present  to  the  senses ;  things  to  which  his  passions  are  apt  to  be  linked,  and  by 
which  his  interests  are  apt  to  be  affected ;  in  such  a  manner,  that  his  discernment  of  right  and 
wrong  is  obscured,  by  the  intervention  of  what  is  agreeable  or  painful  to  himself. 
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of  certain  claims,  which  she  preferred,  1x>th  against  the  Vizir  and  the  English  Chap.  IX. 
government  But  he  was  still  obliged  to  defer  the  decision.  A  circumstance  V**T|JC* 
had  occurred  with  regard  to  the  Begum,  which  is  too  intimately  connected 
with  other  proceedings  in  Oude  of  the  English  government,  not  to  require 
to  be  shortly  adduced.  While  the  negotiations  were  proceeding  with  the  Vizir, 
the  Begum  had  formally  tendered  to  the  English  government  an  offer  to  consti- 
tute the  Company  her  heir.  The  object  of  the  Begum  in  this  determination 
was  completely  to  secure  herself,  by  the  protection  of  the  English  government, 
against  the  exactions  to  which  she  was  exposed  at  the  hand  of  her  grandson. 
Against  this  disposal  of  her  property,  however,  the  law  of  the  country,  and  the 
law  of  nations,  interposed ;  it  being  an  established  principle  of  Mahomedan  juris- 
prudence, that  the  sovereign  is  legal  heir  to  the  property  of  all  his  subjects ;  and 
the  Govertaor-General  acknowledging  "  the  justice  and  policy  of  preventing  the 
transfer  of  individual  property,  by  gift  or  testament  to  £  foreign  state.9'  He 
determined,  however,  to  accept  the  legacy,  and  reasoned  in  favour  of  his  deter- 
mination in  the  following  words :  "  The  exalted  rank  of  the  Begum,  and  the 
superior  relation  in  which  she  stands  towards  his  Excellency  the  Vizir,  are  cir- 
cumstances which  distinguish  her  condition  frem  that  of  a  subject  possessing  no 
rights  of  property  independent  of  the  will  of  his  despotic  sovereign :  She  derives 
her  title  to  her  present  possessions  from  the  same  source  from  which  his  Excel* 
lency  derives  his  title  to  the  musnud;  her  right,  therefore,  to  dispose  of  her 
personal  property,  in  any  manner  she  may  deem  expedient,  except  for  purposes 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  must  be  admitted— and  the  peculiar  . 
nature  of  the  connection  subsisting  between  his  Excellency  the  Vizir  and  the 
Honourable  Company,  renders  the  Begum's  proposed  transfer  of  her  wealth  to 
the  latter,  at  the  period  of  her  decease,  wholly  unobjectionable  with  reference  to 
the  public  interests  of  the  state  of  Oude."  The  remarkable  contrast,  between 
this  doctrine  relative  to  the  property  of  the  Begum,*  and  the  doctrine  which  was 
promulgated  by  Mr.  Hastings,  as  the  ground  on  which  he  bartered  to  the  late 
Vizir  the  liberty  of  taking  it  away  from  her,  the  doctrine  too  on  which  that 
Governor  was  defended,  aye,  and  acquitted,  before  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment,* will  not  escape  the  attentive  student  of  Indian  history,  to  the  latest 
generation.  The  Governor-General  adds ;  u  The  character  of  his  Excellency 
the  Vizir,  and  his  inordinate  passion  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  justify  the 
Begum  in  seeking  timely  protection  for  herself,  her  family,  and  dependants, 

*  Vide  supra. 
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Book  VL  from  the  effects  of  his  Excellency's  known  views,  and  sordid  disposition.99 
Recollecting,  it  seems,  the  traffic,  between  a  predecessor  of  the  Governor- 
General,  and  a  predecessor  of  his  own,  when  certain  benefits  to  the  Company 
were  exchanged  for  a  permission  to  spoil  the  Begum,  and  other  members  of 
the  royal  family,  the  Vizir  had  looked  to  this  quarter,  as  a  source  of  indemnity 
for  the  cessions  to  which  he  was  urged,  and  had  signified  his  disposition  to  con- 
clude a  similar  bargain.  The  indignation  of  the  Governor-General  is  expressed 
in  the  following  words :  "  The  inclination  manifested  by  his  Excellency  the 
Vizir,  in  the  form  of  a  conditional  assent  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Scott's  proposal 
for  a  territorial  cession,  to  degrade  and  despoil  the  most  distinguished  characters 
of  his  family  and  his  court — a  design,  though  under  some  degree  of  disguise, 
particularly  directed  to  the  Begum — and  his  insidious  and  disgraceful  attempt 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  British  name  to  such  unwarrantable  acts  of  pro- 
scription, have  given  additional  weight,  in  his  Lordship's  mind,  to  the  argu- 
ments above  detailed,  and  have  determined  his  Lordship  not  only  to  acquiesce 
in  the  Begum's  proposal  to  its  utmost  extent,  if  it  should  be  revived  on  her  part; 
but  to  encourage  her  Highness  to  renew  her  proposition  at  the  earliest  period  of 
time,  and  by  every  justifiable  means."  *  Such  is  the  language,  in  which  Marquis 
Wellesley  treats  a  conduct,  which  had  been  pursued  by  one  of  his  most  distin- 
guished predecessors,  defended,  as  meritorious,  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  public  men  in  England ;  and  solemnly  declared  to  be  innocent,  by  a  judicial 
decision  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  itself. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  substitution  of  the  forms  and  agents  of  the  Company's 
government  to  those  of  the  government  of  the  Vizir  was  carrying  on  in  the 
ceded  provinces.  The  Governor-General  had  stated  to  the  home  authorities,  in 
the  letter  in  which  he  announced  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  that  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  vest  his  brother  with  extraordinary  powers  for  the  super- 
intendence of  this  service,  were  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  the  task,  the 
peculiarly  appropriate  qualifications  which  Mr.  Wellesley  had  displayed  in  the  nego- 
tiation with  the  Vizir,  and  the  authority  which  he  would  derive  from  his 
relationship  with  himself.  And  he  expressed  his  "  trust,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  or  possibly  within  a  shorter  period  of  time,  the  settlement  of  the  ceded 
districts  might  be  so  far  advanced,  as  to  enable  him  to  withdraw  Mr.  Wellesley, 
and  to  leave  the  administration  of  the  country  nearly  in  the  same  form  as  that 

i  *  Instructions,  under  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  Government ;  sent  to  Mr.  Wellesley 
and  Colonel  Scott,  at  Lucknow,  under  date,  Monghir,  21st  September,  1801.  Papers,  ut 
supra,  iv.  18,  19. 
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of  Benares."*  When  this  letter  reached  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  body  of  Chap-  IX. 
rulers,  professing  their  inability,  till  they  received  the  proper  documents,  to  decide  <m~^£T~/ 
upon  the  means  by  which  the  treaty  had  been  accomplished,  declared  the  obliga- 
tion, under  which  they  felt  themselves,  to  lose  no  time,  in  condemning  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Mr.  WeUesley,  who  was  the  private  secretary  of  the  Governor-General, 
and  belonged  not  to  the  class  of  Company's  servants ;  as  "  a  virtual  supercession 
of  the  just  rights  "  of  those  servants,  whom  the  Court  of  Directors  were  bound 
to  protect ;  and  a  violation  of  the  act  of  parliament  which  expressly  confines  the 
filling  up  of  vacancies  in  the  civil  line  of  the  Company's  service  in  India  to  the 
civil  servants  of  the  Company.  They  directed  accordingly,  u  that  Mr.  WeUesley 
be  removed  forthwith."  This  letter,  dated  the  19th  of  August,  1802,  trans-  Overruled  by 
mitted,  as  was  legally  necessary,  to  the  Board  of  Control,  was  returned,  on  the  control  ° 
20th  of  September,  with  a  prohibition  to  express  for  the  present  any  decision 
upon  the  appointment  of  Mr.  WeUesley,  for  the  following  reasons ;  first,  because 
the  service  to  which  Mr.  WeUesley  was  appointed  being  not  in  the  fixed  and 
ordinary  line  of  the  Company's  service,  and  not  permanent,  but  extraordinary 
and  temporary,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  rights  of  the  covenanted  servants,  or 
the  law  which  prescribed  the  mode  of  supplying  vacancies,  were  infringed ; 
secondly,  because  occasions  might  occur  in  which,  for  extraordinary  duties,  the 
employment  of  persons,  without  the  line  of  the  Company's  service,  might  be 
expedient ;  thirdly,  because,  if  there  existed  any  such  cases,  it  was  proper  to 
wait  for  the  reasons  of  the  Governor- General,  before  a  decision  was  pronounced ; 
especially,  as  Mr.  WeUesley,  it  was  probable,  would  have  resigned  his  office, 
before  the  order  for  his  removal  could  be  received,  and  as  he  had  disinterestedly 
declined  all  emoluments  beyond  the  amount  of  what  would  have  belonged  to 
him,  as  private  secretary  to  the  Governor-General.* 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1802,  the  Governor-General  wrote  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  the  following  words :  "  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  assure  your 
Honourable  Court,  that  the  settlement  of  the  ceded  provinces  has  proceeded 
with  a  degree  of  facility  and  success,  which  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine 
expectations." 

A  business,  relating  to  another  territorial  cession,  in  the  mean  time  occupied  The  Company 
the  attention  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.    In  addition  to  the  territorial  cessions  SwnUnt  of 

the  territory  of 
the  Nabob  of 

•  See  the  Letter  in  which  he  announced  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  dated,  on  the  Ganges, 

14th  of  November,  1801,  papers,  ut  supra,  v.  15. 

t  Papers,  ut  supra,  ii.  42-44. 
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Book  VI.  which  had  been  extorted  from  the  Nawaub  Vizir,  was  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
government  of  Oude  by  the  sovereign  of  Furruckabad.  The  ancestors  of  this 
prince  had  long  solicited,  and  enjoyed,  the  protection  of  the  East  India  Company, 
against  the  wish  to  dispossess  them,  which  they  knew  was  cherished  by  the 
Nabobs  of  Oude.  Their  principality  extended  along  the  western  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  adjoining  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  principality  of  Oude,  a 
space  of  about  150  miles  in  length,  and  a  third  of  that  extent  in  breadth; 
yielding  a  revenue  of  nearly  ten  and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees.  It  was  surrounded  for 
the  greater  part  by  the  territories  belonging  to  Oude,  which  had  been  recently 
transferred  to  the  East  India  Company.  For  terminating  the  disputes,  which 
had  long  subsisted  between  the  princes  of  Furruckabad  and  Oude,  a  treaty, 
under  the  influence  of  the  English  government,  was  concluded  in  1786 ;  accord- 
ing to  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Nawaub  of  Furruckabad  should  not  retain 
any  military  force,  beyond  what  was  required  for  purposes  of  state ;  that  the 
Nawaub  of  Oude  should  always  maintain  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  in  Furruckabad 
for  the  protection  of  the  territories  and  person  of  the  Nawaub ;  and  "  on  ao 
count,"  says  the  treaty,  "  of  the  troops  which  the  Nawaub  Asoph  ul  Dowlah 
shall  so  maintain,  the  Nawaub  Muzuffer  Jung  will  pay  him  the  sum  of  four  lacs 
and  fifty  thousand  rupees  yearly,  instead  of  all  the  sums  which  the  said  Asoph  ul 
Dowlah,  in  capacity  of  Vizir,  used  formerly  to  take  from  him ;  and  henceforth 
his  people  shall  be  at  his  oWn  disposal9'  The  English  government  having,  in  its 
quality  of  protector,  quartered  a  resident  upon  the  Nawaub  of  Furruckabad, 
and  a  use  having  been  made  of  his  power,  which  the  Marquis.  CorawaUis,  in  a 
dispatch  to  his  masters,  described  as  "  having  ever  been  highly  offensive  to  the 
Vizir,  as  having  in  no  degree  promoted  the  interest  or  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Nawaub,  and  as  having — while  it  produced  no  sort  of  advantage  to  the  Com- 
pany—by no  means  contributed  to  the  credit  of  the  government  of  Hindustan,'9 
that  Supreme  Governor,  in  1787,  determined,  "  That  the  English  resident  at 
Furruckabad  should  be  recalled,  and  that  no  other  should  afterwards  be  apt- 
pointed." 

The  eldest  son  of  the  Nawaub  Muzuffer  Jung,  being  convicted  of  the  murder 
Of -his  father*  was  earned  Iq  Lucknow,  and  confined  by  orders  erf  the  Vizir, 
when  the  succession  devolved  upon  the.  second  son  of  the  late  Nawaub,  at  that 
time  a  minor.  The  appointment  of  a  regent  was  regarded  as  a  point  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  left  to  the  Vizir ;  the  English  government  interfered, 
and  made  choice  of  an  uncle  of  the  young  Nabob,  who  had  formerly  been 
minister.  On  the  visit  paid  by  the  late  Governor-General  to  Luckuow  in 
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1797,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  young  Nawaub,  and  the  Regent,  who  had  Chap.  IX, 
numerous  complaints  to  prefer  against  one  another.  The  regent  was  continued  ^Tj£T"^^ 
in  his  office,  and  terms  were  drawn  up  for  better  regulating  the  administration. 
The  Marquis  Wellesley,  in  his  progress  towards  Oude,  had  required  the  presence 
of  both  the  Nawaub  and  the  Regent  at  Caunpore,  and  had  carried  them  with 
him  to  Lucknow.  His  purpose  was,  both  to  receive  their  acknowledgements 
upon  the  late  transfer  of  the  Furruckabad  tribute;  and  «  to  adjust,"  as  he  him- 
self expresses  it,  "  the  terms  of  a  new  and  improved  arrangement  of  the 
affairs  of  that  principality— upon  terms  calculated  to  secure  its  prosperity,  and 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  Honourable  Company."  The  pressure,  not- 
withstanding, of  other  affairs,  prevented  him  from  engaging  in  the  business  of 
the  meditated  changes ;  and  he  left  the  execution  of  them  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  ceded  country,  to  whom  the  Nawaub  and  Regent  were  desired 
to  repair  with  all  practicable  expedition.* 

The  termination  of  the  Nawaub's  minority  was  now  approaching,  when  he 
desired  that  the  power  and  management  of  his  principality  should  be  put  into 
his  own  hands.  In  writing  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Wellesley,  the  Governor- 
General  remarks,  that  the  time  was  now  come,  when  it  became  necessary,  either 
to  vest  the  Nawaub  with  the  general  government  of  the  country,  or  to  demand 
the  cession  of  it  to  the  Honourable  Company* 

The  advantages  of  the  cession  to  the  Company,  "  both  in  a  political  and  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,'*  he  said,  "  were  obvious.*  And  to  leave  the  principality 
to  the  rightful  heir  of  its  ancient  masters,  was  extremely  objectionable ;  inas- 
much as  the  Regent,  who  had  an  interest  in  defaming  him,  had  given  him  a 
very  bad  character.  It  is  true,  the  Nawaub  had  also  given  the  Regent  a  bad 
character;  but  the  Regent,  it  seems,  met  with  belief,  the  Nawaub  not. 

Two  remarks  are  here  unavoidable.  The  first  is,  that  whatever  were  the  Remark*, 
springs  of  action  in  the  mind  of  the  Governor-General,  we  are  all  forcibly 
drawn  to  believe,  in  conformity  with  on*  wishes ;  and  few  men,  where  the  case 
is  involved  in  any  obscurity,  are  capable  of  believing  in  opposition  to  them. 
The  next  remark  is,,  that  we  have  here  another  instance  of  the  doctrine,  taught 
to  the  world,  both  by  the  reasonings,  and  still  more  remarkably  by  the  practice 
of  the  Governor-General,  that,  whenever  the  character  of  a  sovereign  is  bad, 
and  his  government  either  bad,  or  so  much  as  likely  to  be  so,  he  ought  to  be 

*  Papers,  ,ut  supra,  xii.  9.  See  also  the  article  of  charge  against  Marquis  Wellesley,  re- 
lating to  Furruckabad,  For  the  statistics  of  Furruckabad,  see  Rennel,  and  Hamilton's  East  India 
Gazetteer. 
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Book  VI.    deposed,  and  his  power  transferred  to  hands,  in  which  a  better  use  may  be 
^~v— -^  expected  to  be  made  of  it. 

1802.  r 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Governor-General  would  wish  to  narrow  his 

doctrine  to  the  basis  of  his  particular  case ;  because  that  would  reduce  it  to  the 
atrocious  Machiavelism,  That  it  is  always  lawful  for  a  strong  prince  to  depose  a 
weak  one,  at  least  if  he  has  first  kept  him  a  while  in  the  thraldom  of  depend- 
ence, whenever  he  chooses  to  suppose  that  he  himself  would  govern  better  than 
the  weak  one. 
Mode  in  which  The  Regent  arrived  at  Bareilly,  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  ceded 
•wetted.0"  I§  districts  had  made  the  seat  of  his  administration,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1802,  a 
few  days  earlier  than  the  Nawaub.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  requested  to 
know  what  plan  of  reform  he  would  recommend,  for  the  government  of  the  Nabob's 
country.  "  He  appeared  at  first,9*  says  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  "  very  unwil- 
ling to  disclose  his  sentiments,  stating  in  general  terms  that  he  was  unable  to 
form  any  judgment  of  what  was  best  for  the  country ;  but  that  he  was  willing 
to  subscribe  to  any  arrangement  which  the  Governor-General  might  deem  advise- 
able."  The  Lieutenant-Governor  proceeded  to  press  him,  declaring  to  him,  that 
"  without  a  free  and  unreserved  communication  on  bis  part,  no  confidential  inter- 
course could  subsist  between  them."  The  Regent  stated  his  wish  to  decline  the 
suggestion  of  any  opinions,  and  entreated  to  hear  what  were  the  designs  of  the 
British  government  "  Being  desirous,"  says  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  "  that 
the  proposal,  of  vesting  the  civil  and  military  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  government,  should  originate  with  the  Regent,  I  continued  to  urge  him 
to  an  unreserved  disclosure  of  his  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  most  eligible 
plan  for  the  ftiture  government."  He  then  stated,  that  three  modes  occurred  to 
his  mind.  One  was,  that  the  administration,  should  still  remain  in  his  own  hands. 
Another  was,  that  the  Nawaub,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  minority,  should 
assume  the  reins  of  government  The  third  was,  that  the  English  should  take 
the  government  to  themselves.  As  to  the  first  plan,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
replied,  that  the  aversion  of  the  Nawaub  would  render  it  impracticable.  From 
the  second,  if  the  character  ascribed  to  the  Nawaub,  by  the  Regent  himself, 
were  true,  the  effects  of  good  government  could  not  be  expected.  Remained,  as 
the  only  unobjectionable  scheme,  the  transfer  of  all  the  powers  of  government  to 
the  Honourable  Company.  a  Here,"  says  Mr,  Wellesley,  in  his  account  trans- 
mitted to  the  Governor-General,  "  I  stated,  that  your  Lordship  had  long  been 
of  .opinion  that  this  was  the  only  arrangement  which  could  ultimately  afford 
satisfaction  to  all  parties,  and  establish  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  province 
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upon  a  secure  and  permanent  foundation."     The  Regent  was  assured  that  a  Chap.  IX. 
liberal  provision  would  be  made  for  all  the  persons  whom  this  arrangement      _  " 
affected,  and  that  his  interests  in  particular  would  not  be  neglected.     The    . 
Regent  "  stated  in  reply,   that  he  had  the  fullest  reliance  upon  the  British 
government;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  promote  the  Governor-General's  views, 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power." 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Nawaub*  a  representation  was  made  to  him  of  the 
necessity  of  a  radical  reform  in  the  government  of  his  country,  and  of  the  plan 
which  the  Governor-General  approved.  Requesting  to  receive  the  proposition 
in  -writing,  it  was  transmitted  to  him  in  the  following  words ;  "  That  the 
Nawaub  should  be  continued  on  the  musnud  of  his  ancestors  with  all  honour, 
consigning  over  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  province  of  Furruck- 
abad  into  the  hands  of  the  Company's  government :  That  whatever,  balance 
should  remain  from  the  revenues  collected,  after  paying  the  amount  of  the  Com- 
pany's tribute,  the  charges  of  government,  and  the  expense  of  a  battalion  of 
Sepoys,  in  the  room  of  an  army  now  maintained  by  the  Regent,  should  be  paid 
Without  fail  into  the  Nawaub's  treasury."  What  is  here  remarkable  is  the  Ian* 
guage  ;  the  Nawaub  was  to  be  continued  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  with 
all  honour ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  government  and  dominion  of  the  country 
were  wholly  and  for  ever  to  be  taken  from  him,  and  he  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  powerless  individual,  a  mere  pensioner  of  the  state.  A  new  degree  of  skill, 
in  the  mode  of  stating  things,  had  been  acquired  since  abdication  was  proposed 
to  the  Vizir.  The  Nawaub  remonstrated,  in  moderate,  but  pathetic  terms :  "  I 
have  understood  the  proposition  for  delivering  up  the  country  of  Furruckabad 
into  the  hands  of  the  Company's  government.  I  have  no  power  to  make  any 
objections,  to  whatever  you  propose :  but  you  know  that  the  Governor-General, 
during  my  minority,  delivered  over  the  country  to  Kirrud  Mund  Khan,  as 
deputy  :  Now  that  my  minority  has  passed,  when  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  should 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  country  and  property,  this  proposition  is  made  to  me. 
I  am  totally  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  If  I  deliver  over  the  country  to  the  English 
government,  all  my  relations  and  my  neighbours,  and  all  the  nobility  of  Hin- 
dustan, will  say  that  I  have  been  found  so  unfit  by  the  English  government,  that 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  entrust  me  with  the  management  of  such  a  country ; 
and  I  shall  never  escape,  for  many  generations,  from  the  sneers  of  the  people. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  I  say  any  thing  in  disobedience  to  your  orders,  it  will  be 
against  all  rules  of  submission  and  propriety."  He  then  proceeded  to  propose, 
that  the  English  government  should  appoint  one  of  its  own  servants,  as  super- 
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Book  VI.  mtendant  of  revenue ;  who  should  take  cognizance  of  the  collections ;  send  even 
^m7^Zmm/  his  own  agents  to  the  villages,  to  act  in  common  with  the  Furruckabad  col- 

l002a 

lectors ;  and  transmit  the  stated  tribute  to  the  Company.  "  In  this  way,"  said 
he,  *  your  wishes  may  be  accomplished,  and  my  honour  and  name  preserved 
among  the  people. — As  hitherto  no  person,  throughout  Hindustan,  without  a 
fault,  has  been  deprived  of  the  Company's  friendship  and  generosity,  if  I  should 
also  gain  my  desires,  it  would  not  derogate  from  your  friendship  and  generosity.'* 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  immediately  replied,  that  his  proposition  was  inad* 
missible,  that,  according  to  the  conviction  of  the  Governor-General,  nothing 
but  the  transfer  of  the  government  could  answer  the  ends  proposed,  and  "  he 
renewed  that  proposition  with  an  earnest  request  that  the  Nabob  would  take  it 
into  his  cool  and  dispassionate  consideration."  The  Nawaub,  still  venturing  to 
declare  it  "  extraordinary,  that  no  other  mode  could  be  devised,"  for  the  recti- 
fication of  what  was  amiss,  entreated  to  be  furnished  with  a  statement  of  the 
revenues,  of  the  demands  of  the  English,  and  of  the  balance  which  would  remain 
for  his  subsistence,  after  deduction  of  them  was  made.  By  the  account  which 
was  delivered  to  him,  it  appeared  that  he  would  receive  62,866  rupees,  per 
annum.  The  Nawaub  offered  little  further  objection.  Some  moderate  requests 
which  he  preferred  were  liberally  granted.  And  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1802,  by  which  the  country  was  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  the  English, 
but  instead  of  the  balance  of  the  revenues,  a  fixed  sum  of  one  lac  and  8,000 
rupees  per  annum  was  settled  on  the  Nawaub. 

"  It  may  be  proper,"  says  the  lieutenant-Governor,  in  concluding  his  report 
upon  this  transaction,  to  the  Governor-General,  "  to  observe,  that  Khirrud 
Mund  Khan  (the  Regent)  has  afforded  me  no  assistance  towards  obtaining  the 
Nawaub's  consent  to  the  cession,  although  upon  his  arrival  at  Bareilly,  he  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  it.*— I  have  great  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Nawaub ;  who,  if  he  had  been  suffered  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  acceded 
to  your  Lordship's  proposals  with  rery  KtUe  hesitation.  He  has  invariably 
expressed  himself  desirous  of  promoting  your  Lordship's  views  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power."  The  ground,  then,  upon  which  the  necessity  of  taking  the  country 
was  founded;  namely,  the  bad  character  of  the  Nabob;  was  discovered,  and 
that  before  the  conclusion  of  the  business,  to  be  false  *  "  It  is  satisfactory,"  says 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  another  dispatch,  "  to  reflect  that  the  transfer  of  the 

*  Papers,  at  supra,  sS.  9—28. 
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province  of  Furruckabad  has  not  been  less  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  Chap.  IX. 
Nabob,  than  to  those  of  the  Company.  Previously  to  my  departure  from  the  ceded  ^T^T^^ 
provinces,  I  had  an  interview  with  the  Nabob  at  Furruckabad,  who  expressed 
himself  highly  gratified  by  the  arrangement  which  had  taken  place ;  and  whose 
respectable  appearance,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  dependants,  formed  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  state  of  degradation  in  which  he  appeared,  when  the  affairs 
of  Furruckabad  were  administered  by  his  uncle,  the  Nabob  Khirrund  Mund 
Khan."  *  It  is  curious  enough  to  observe  the  doctrine  which  is  held  forth  by  the 
Anglo-Indian  government.  Uniformly,  as  they  desire  to  transfer  the  sovereignty 
of  any  prince — the  Nabob  of  Furruckabad,  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  the  Nabob  of 
Carnatic,  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,— to  themselves,  they  represent  it  as  no  injury 
to  the  Prince  to  be  deprived  of  his  sovereignty,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  benefit, 
and  a  great  one,  if  they  are  allowed  to  live  upon  a  handsome  income,  as  private 
men.  Do  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  servants  and  roasters  of  the  East 
India  Company,  limit  their  doctrine  to  the  case  of  East  India  Princes,  or  do  they 
hold  it  as  a  general  doctrine,  applicable  to  Princes  in  every  part  of  the  globe  ? 

In  what  was  called  the  settlement  of  the  country,  for  which  the  Lieutenant- Settlement  of 
Governor  was  specially  appointed,  the  principal  duty  which  he  prescribed  toxica.  ** 
himself,  the  principal  duty  which  was  expected  of  him,  was  to  put  in  play  the 
English  machinery  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  The  English  collectors 
were  distributed ;  and,  after  as  much  knowledge  as  they  could  obtain,  by  inquiry 
and  personal  inspection,  respecting  the  ability  of  the  contributors,  an  assessment 
at  so  much  per  village  was  laid  on  the  land ;  and  the  terms  of  it  settled  for  three 
years.  In  some  of  the  districts,  in  which  the  present  desolation  seemed  easy  to 
be  repaired,  an  increase  of  rent  was  to  be  levied  each  succeeding  year. 

The  Sair,  including  duties  of  transit,  and  some  other  taxes,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  found  here  to  be  characterized  by  the  same  inconvenience,  which  had 
recommended  the  abolition  of  them  in  Bengal ;  namely,  great  expense  of  collec- 
tion, great  vexation  to  the  people,  and  little  revenue  to  the  government.  He, 
therefore,  took  them  away;  and  established  a  regular  custom  house  tax,  in 
their  place. 

Salt,  in  the  ceded  districts,  had  heretofore  only  paid  certain  duties  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  was  imported  into  the  districts  by  dealers.  These  dealers  are  represented 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  as  few  in  number,  able  to  support  a  kind  of  mono- 
poly, and  regulate  the  price  at  their  will    The  sale  of  salt  was  now  erected  into 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  i.  36. 
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Book  VT.   a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  government.     The  Lieutenant-Governor  calculated, 
^JC""*'  that  the  profit  to  government,  "  without,"  he  says,  "  materially  enhancing  the 
price  to  consumers,"  would  be  eleven  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum. 

The  commercial  resources  of  the  country  formed  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
an  object  of  particular  care.  There  was  no  obstruction,  but  what  might  easily  be 
removed,  in  the  navigation  of  the  Jumna,  from  its  entrance  into  the  country,  to 
its  junction  with  the  Ganges.  By  removing  the  evils  which  had  driven  com- 
merce from  this  river ;  piracy,  and  vexatious  duties ;  he  expected  to  increase 
exceedingly  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  country,  and  to  render  Allaha- 
bad, a  sacred  city  of  great  resort,  a  remarkable  emporium  between  the  eastern 
and  western  quarters  of  Hindustan.* 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Settlement,  in  addition  to  their  admini- 
strative duties,  as  assistants  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  were  appointed  the 
judges  of  circuit  and  appeal ;  and  six  judges,  with  the  title  of  registers,  were 
destined  to  hold  Zillah  Courts,  at  the  six  principal  places  of  the  country,  f 
Refractory  Ze*  In  the  new  country  were  several  Zemindars,  who,  as  usual,  under  the  native 
m  '  governments,  had  enjoyed  a  sort  of  sovereignty,  and  of  whom  little  more  was 
exacted  than  an  annual  tribute,  and  sometimes  the  use  of  their  troops  in  war. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  Company's  possession,  these  Zemindars  were  only  required 
to  yield  the  same  tribute  which  they  had  paid  to  the  Vizir.  To  the  alterations 
which  were  proposed  in  the  second  year,  a  Rajah,  named  Bugwunt  Sing,  who 
possessed  the  two  forts  of  Sasnee  and  Bidgeghur,  and  maintained  an  army  of 
20,000  men,  showed  an  aversion  to  submit.  He  was  given  to  understand,  that 
in  the  terms  no  alteration  would  be  made,  and  that  non-compliance  must  be 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  his  forts.  It  was  deemed  a  matter  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance  to  dispossess  Bugwjmt  Sing  of  the  two  forts,  both  as  they 
rendered  him  too  powerful  for  a  compliant  subject,  and  as  his  example  afforded 
encouragement  to  other  Zemindars. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1802,  lieutenant-Colonel  Blair,  with  a  force  con- 
sisting of  four  troops  of  native  cavalry,  four  battalions  of  native  infantry,  and  a 
supply  of  ordnance,  took  a  position  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  fort  of  Sasnee. 
He  was  not  ready  to  commence  the  operations  of  the  siege  till  the  27th,  when 
the  approaches  were  begun,  at  the  distance  of  800  yards  from  the  place.  On  the 
28th  the  garrison  began  for  the  first  time  to  fire.  On  the  30th,  towards  evening, 
,  a  sally  was  made  against  the  head  of  the  trenches,  and  repulsed  with  a  very 
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trifling  loss.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1808,  about  the  same  time  of  the  day,  Cha*.  IX. 
another  sally  was  made  on  the  trenches,  by  a  large  body  of  infentry,  under  v— m^^ 
cover  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  fort ;  but  though  some  of  the  enemy  rushed  impe- 
tuously into  the  trenches,  they  speedily  retired.  The  breaching  and  enfilading 
batteries  were  completed  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
increase  the  force,  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  Rajah.  The  4th  regiment 
of  native  cavalry,  the  2d  battalion  of  the  17th  regiment,  and  five  companies  of 
his  Majesty's  76th  regiment  were  added ;  and  the  Honourable  Major  General 
St  John  was  sent  to  take  the  command.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Blair,  judging  the  breach  to  be  practicable,  selected  fifteen  of  the 
flank  companies  for  the  assault,  and  ordered  them  to  storm  a  little  before  day- 
break, while  a  false  attack  was  made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort  They 
descended  into  the  ditch,  and  planted  their  ladders ;  but  unhappily  found  that  by 
the  unexpected  depth  of  the  ditch,  and  the  sinking  of  the  ladders  in  the  mud, 
they  came  short  of  the  necessary  length  by  several  feet  -After  an  ineffectual 
endeavour  to  mount,  the  sepoys  having  remained  fifteen  minutes  upon  the  ladders, 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire,  the  party  was  withdrawn,  with  the  loss  of  ten  men 
killed,  and  somewhat  more  than  double  the  number  wounded. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  repaired  to  Sasnee  with  the  reinforcement  of  another 
regiment  of  cavalry ;  joined  the  besiegers  on  the  31st ;  ordered  the  approaches  to 
be  advanced  200  yards,  and  the  place  to  be  invested  as  closely  as  possible.  On 
the  8th,  the  town  adjoining  tfie  fort  was  taken.  The  enemy  defended  it  feebly ; 
but  made  a  strong,  though  unsuccessful,  attempt,  to  recover  it  the  following 
night 

About  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  the  garrison  evacuated  the 
fart  without  being  perceived.  As  soon  as  the  event  was  known,  a  party  of  cavalry 
hastened,  and  with  some  success,  to  prevent  them  from  getting  into  the  fort  of 
Bidgegur.  The  Rajah  withdrew  to  a  fort,  which  belonged  to  him,  within  the  line 
of  the  Mahratta  frontier. 

The  army  proceeded  on  the  13th,  and  summoned  Bidgegur,  which  the  com 
mander,  without  the  consent  of  his  master,  declined  giving  up.  Weather  being 
adverse,  the  batteries  were  not  ready  till  the  morning  of  the  21st.  On  the  evening 
of  the  27th,  the  breach  was  made  practicable,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  assault  was  to  begin ;  but  during  the  night,  exceedingly  dark  and  rainy,  the 
garrison  were  discovered  evacuating  the  fort  Though  many  were  killed,  the 
majority,  and  all  the  principal  leaders  escaped.  The  loss  during  the  siege  was 
trifling,  but  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Gordon,  an  officer  of  merit,  was  killed 
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Book  VI.  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  in  the  fort,  the  morning  after  it  was 
v-— v^  taken.* 

1803 

Full  approba-  In  the  month  of  March,  the  commission  appointed  for  the  provisional  govern* 
Lome  autbori- ment  of  the  ceded  provinces  was  dissolved ;  Mr.  WeUesley  resigned  his  situation 
**•■•  of  Lieutenant-Governor ;  and  immediately  returned  to  Europe.    In  a  dispatch, 

dated  19th  of  November,  1808,  the  home  authorities  declare  their  entire  appro* 
bation  of  the  late  transactions  with  the  Vizir ;  "  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
being  calculated  to  improve  and  secure  the  interests  of  the  Vizir,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Company ;  *  nay  more,  "  to  provide  more  effectually  hereafter  for 
the  good  government  of  Oude,  and  consequently  for  the  happiness  of  its  inhabi- 
tants." u  We  cannot  conclude,"  they  say,  *  without  expressing  our  satisfaction, 
-  that  the  cessions  in  question  have  been  transferred,  and  provisionally  settled*  with 
so  little  delay,  as  already  to  admit  of  their  being  brought  under  the  general 
administration  of  the  Bengal  government  The  special  commission,  at  the  head 
of  which  Mr.  Henry  WeUesley  was  placed,  appears  to  us  to  have  executed  their 
trust,  with  zeal,  diligence,  and  ability ;  and  the  settlement  of  the  revenue,  which 
they  have  concluded  for  a  period  of  three  years,  holds  out  flattering  prospects  of 
future  increase.  The  general  report,  delivered  in  by  Mr.  WeUesley,  on  the 
termination  of  his  mission,  has  afforded  us  much  satisfactory  information  with 
respect  to  the  resources  of  the  upper  provinces ;  and  we  are  happy  to  take  this 
occasion  of  approving  the  conduct,  and  acknowledging  the  services  of  that  gen^ 
tieman."t 
Administra-  As  the  temptation  of  administrators  to  exaggerate  the  success  of  their  measures 
th7suc^To?  is  almost  irresistible ;  as  the  distance  of  Indian  administrators  affords  them,  in 
their  mea-  this  respect,  peculiar  advantages ;  and  as  it  is  pleasing  to  be  led  by  flattering 
representations,  this  is  a  deception  against  which  the  public,  as  yet,  are  by  na 
means  sufficiently  on  their  guard.  a  It  is  with  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction," 
says  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  in  a  dispatch  in  the  revenue  department  to 
the  home  authorities,  dated  the  20th  of  October,  1803,  "  that  his  Excellency  in 
Council  acquaints  your  Honourable  Court,  that  the  wisdom  of  those  measures, 
adopted  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  WeUesley,  for  promoting  the  improve- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  ceded  provinces,  appears  to  have  been  fully  confirmed, 
by  the  tranquillity  which  has  generally  prevailed  through  the  country,  and  by 
the  punctuality  add  facility  with  which  the  revenue,  on  account  of  the  first  year 
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of  the  triennial  settlement,  has  been  realized."  *  From  such  a  representation  as  Chap.  IX. 
this,  every  man  would  conclude,  that  great  contentment  and  satisfaction  prevailed.  ^^C""""' 
Hear  Mr.  Rylfey,  who  was  appointed  judge  and  magistrate  of  the  district  of 
Etaawah,  in  February,  1803,  and  there  remained  till  1805.  Being  asked,  as  a 
witness  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1806,  "  Were  the 
Zemindars,  and  higher  orders  of  the  people,  attached  to  our  government,  during 
the  whole  period  you  were  judge  and  magistrate  of  the  Etaawah  district  ?  " — he 
answered ;  "  Generally  speaking,  I  believe  the  higher  orders  of  people  in  our 
district  were  not  at  all  well-inclined  to  the  British  government. — Do  you  not 
believe  that  they  are  ripe  for  a  revolt  if  a  favourable  opportunity  should  offer  ?— 
They  certainly  showed  that  disposition  once  or  twice  during  the  time  I  held  that 
office.—- During  your  residence  there,  did  the  inhabitants  become  more  or  did  they 
become  less  reconciled  to  the  British  government  ?— I  conceive  they  were  subse- 
quently much  less  reconciled,  certainly,  than  they  were  at  first. — To  what  cause 
do  you  attribute  that  ? — To  their  being  dissatisfied  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
introduced  into  the  country  for  their  government— Did  that  prevail  principally 
among  the  Zemindars,  or  the  inhabitants  in  general  ?— -The  inhabitants,  in 
general,  are  so  influenced  by  the  conduct  and  desires  of  the  Zemindars,  who  are 
independent  princes,  that  their  desire  is  principally  that  of  the  head  men. — Do 
you  consider  that  the  Zemindars,  while  they  were  nominally  under  the  Nabob, 
considered  themselves  as  independent  princes,  and  acted  as  such  ? — Certainly, 
they  considered  themselves  as  independent  princes."  f — It  by  no  means  follows,  that 
•toy  blame  was  due  to  the  government,  on  account  of  the  disaffection  of  the 
Zemindars ;  because  they  were  dissatisfied,  from  the  loss  of  their  power,  and  so 
long  as  they  retained  it,  good  government  could  not  be  introduced.    Yet  a  desire 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  46.  "  The  satisfaction,"  says  the  judicial  letter  from  Bengal,  in  the 
department  of  ceded  provinces,  dated  on  the  same  90th  of  October, "  generally  manifested  by  all 
descriptions  of  persons  in  the  ceded  provinces,  at  the  transfer  of  these  provinces  to  the  authority 
p{  the  British  government,  and  the  uninterrupted  success  which  attended  the  measures  adopted 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  by  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  for  the  complete  establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  these  provinces,  appeared  to  his  Excellency  in  Council,  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  the 
expediency  of  immediately  introducing  into  the  ceded  provinces  the  system  of  internal  government 
established  in  Bengal.  It  is  with  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction,  his  Excellency  in  Council 
is  enabled  to  add ;  that  the  tranquillity  which  has  in  general  prevailed  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  submission  and  obedience,  manifested  by  all  classes  of  people  to  the  authority  of  the* laws, 
afford  abundant  proof,  both  of  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  new  form  of  government,  and  of  the 
expediency  of  its  introduction/'    Supplement,  ut  supra,  p.  301. 

t  Minutes  of  Evidence!  p.  54—69- 
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Book  VI.  existed,  on  the  part  of  administration,  to  conceal  the  feet,  to  conceal  it  probably 

v— ^  even  from  themselves. 
1803. 

After  several  manifestations   of  a  refractory  spirit,  the  Zemindar  of  Cut- 

choura  agreed  to  deliver  up  his  fort.  On  the  4th  of  March,  180S,  an  English 
captain,  and  two  companies  of  sepoys,  were  admitted  within  the  outer  wall,  when 
the  army  of  intimidation,  which  had  accompanied  them,  was  withdrawn.  After 
they  had  been  delayed,  under  various  pretences,  for  several  hours,  a  gun  was  run 
out  from  the  upper  fort  to  a  position  in  which  it  could  rake  the  passage  in  which 
the  sepoys  were  drawn  up,  and  the  parapets  of  the  walls,  on  each  side,  were 
lined  immediately  with  about  eight  hundred  armed  men  ;  when  a  message  was 
received  from  the  Zemindar,  that  unless  they  retired,  they  would  all  be  destroyed, 
As  nothing  could  be  gained  by  resistance,  the  commanding  officer  obeyed,  and 
was  not  molested  in  his  retreat.  When  the  army  had  taken  up  its  position  before 
the  place,  the  Zemindar  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  affirmed,  that  he  had  been 
treated  with  indignity  by  the  gentleman  who  had  arrived  to  demand  surrender 
of  the  fort,  that  hostilities  were  begun  by  the  English  troops,  and  that  so  far 
from  intentions  of  war,  he  was  ready  to  yield  implicit  obedience.  After  what 
had  happened,  he  was  told,  that  nothing  would  suffice  but  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  himself  and  all  that  appertained  to  him.  The  trenches  were  begun 
on  the  night  of  the  8th ;  the  breaching  battery  opened  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th ;  and  before  night,  had  made  such  progress,  that  with  two  hours  more  of 
day-light,  the  breach  would  Tiave  been  effected.  Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  the  enemy  rushed  from  the  fort,  with  a  resolution  to  force  their 
way  through  the  chain  of  posts  which  surrounded  them.  They  were  attacked,  and 
pursued  for  several  miles  with  considerable  slaughter.  The  principal  loss  of  the 
English  was  in  Major  Nairne,  an  officer  of  the  highest  promise,  who  was  killed 
by  a  match-lock  ball,  as  he  was  leading  his  corps  to  the  charge.* 

The  evidence  of  disaffection  broke  out,  in  a  manner  somewhat  alarming,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Mahratta  war.  On  the  4th  of  September,  1803,  a 
party  of  Mahrattas,  led  by  a  French  officer,  made  an  incursion  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shekoabad,  in  the  district  of  Etaawah.  Mr.  Ryley  is  asked  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  Did  the  Zemindars  and  the  other  people  not  show  an 
inclination  to  join  him  ?  *  He  answered,  "  They  not  only  showed  an  inclination* 
but  they  actually  did  join  him."  f 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  Supplement,  No.  %  to  vol.  iii. 

f  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  55.  "  From  the  general  spirit  of  revolt  which  the  Zemindars  of  this 
country  exhibited,  on  the  small  check  which  our  troops  received  at  Shekoabad,"  says-  a  letter  of 
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The  Rajah  Chutter  Saul  possessed  the  fort  of  Tetteeah,  and  had  not  only  shown  Chap.  EL 
a  refractory,  but  a  predatory  disposition ;  he  was  therefore  considered  in  rebellion,  ^"TJJjCT""^ 
and  a  reward  offered  for  his  person/  either  dead  or  alive.  On  the  30th  of  Sep* 
tember,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Guthrie  marched  to  Tetteeah ;  and,  as  it  had  been 
dismantled  by  a  detachment  of  the  British  army  a  few  months  before,  expected 
to  take  it  by  assault.  After  a-  severe  contest  of  some  hours,  he  was  overpowered 
by  the  enemy,  and  sent  to  Captain  Dalston  to  hasten  to  his  relief.  On  the 
arrival  of  that  officer,  he  found  the  force  under  Colonel  Guthrie  completely  broken, 
and  sheltering  themselves  in  the  ditch,  immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  fort ;  . 
while  the  people  within,  not  able  to  take  aim  at  them  with  their  matchlocks, 
were  throwing  powder  pots,  which  exploded  among  them  in  the  ditch,  and  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  villages  were  assembling  to  attack  them  from  without 
Captain  Dalston  with  his  field-pieces  soon  cleared  the  tops  of  the  walls.  Thi* 
enabled  Colonel  Guthrie  and  his  party  to  make  their  escape  from  the  ditch.  The 
loss  was  serious.  Colonel  Guthrie  and  three  other  English  officers  were 
wounded,  the  first,  mortally.  Of  the  native  officers  nearly  one  third  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  They  were  unable  to  bring  off  either  their  gun  or  tumbril, 
pf  which  the  one  was  spiked,  the  other  blown  up.  On  the  following  night,  the 
enemy  evacuated  the  fort,  and  the  Rajah  fled  to  the  other  side  of  the  Jumna.. 

Whatever  belonged  to  the  offenders  was,  in  these  cases,  taken,  as  forfeited  to 
the  government ;  for  their  persons  all  the  more  eminent  among  them  found  the 
means  of  escape.4 

Captain  M.  White,  commanding  at  Etaawah,  dated  12th  September,  1803.    Papers,  ut  supra^ 
Supplement,  No.  2,  to  vol.  iii. 
*  Ibid. 
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CHAP.  X. 

The  Nabob  of  Surat  deposed— The  Rajah  of  Tanjore  deposed— The  Nabob  of 

Arcot  deposed. 

LBoOK  YI-  THE  city  of  Surat,  situated  in  the  province  of  Gujrat,  on  the  south  sideof  the 
1800.  ^ver  Taptee,  was  by  far  the  greatest  place  of  maritime  commerce  in  India,  when 
the  Europeans  first  discovered  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Com- 
municating easily  with  some  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  Mogul  empire,  it  was 
conveniently  situated  not  only  for  the  traffic  of  the  western  coast  of  India,  but 
what  was  at  that  time  of  much  greater  importance,  the  trade  of  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  gulfs.  As  it  was  the  port  from  which  a  passage  was  most  conveniently 
taken  to  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  it  acquired  a  peculiar  sacredness  in  the  eyes  of 
Mussulmen,  and  was  spoken  of  under  the  denomination  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
Mecca.  It  acquired  great  magnitude,  as  well  as  celebrity ;  for,  even  now,  after  it 
has  confessedly  declined,  it  was  estimated  in  1796  at  800,000  inhabitants;  and 
though  it  is  probable  that  this  amount  exceeds  .the  reality,  Surat  may  at  this 
time  be  regarded  as  the  largest  city  in  India.  When  the  votaries  of  the  ancient 
religion  of  Persia,  of  which  the  Zend,  and  its  commentary  the  Pazend,  are  the 
inspired  and  sacred  books,  were  driven  from  Persia,  and  the  tolerating  policy  of 
Akbar  drew  a  portion  of  them  to  India ;  Surat,  as  the  most  celebrated  landing- 
place  from  Persia,  became  the  principal  place  of  their  abode ;  and  there,  about 
14,000  of  their  descendants  still  preserve  their  manners,  and  adhere  to  their 
worship. 

The  history  of  The  present  fort,  or  castle  of  Surat,  was  erected  about  the  year  1543,  when 
Sultaun  Mohammed  Shah  was  King  of  Gujrat.  As  this  kingdom  soon  after 
yielded  to  the  Mogul  arms,  Surat  became  subject  to  the  government  of  Delhi. 
It  fell  in  with  the  Mogul  policy,  to  separate  the  administration  of  the  city,  from 
the  government  of  the  castle.  The  Governor  of  the  castle,  and  its  garrison,  were 
maintained  by  lands,  jaghire ;  and  tunka,  or  assignments  on  the  revenue.  The 
Governor  of  the  town  received  the  customs,  or  taxes  on  exports  and  imports ;  the 
taxes  called  mokaats,  on  almost  all  commodities ;  and  the  land  revenue,  subject 
to  certain  deductions  for  the  Delhi  treasury,  of  some  surrounding  districts. 
For  the  maritime  protection  of  the  western  side  of  India,  the  Mogul  govern- 
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ment  established  a  fleet  Its  expense,  in  whole  or  in  part,  was  defrayed  by  Chap.X. 
assignments  on  the  revenues  of  Surat.  Some  time  after  the  command  of  this  ~  - 
fleet  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  chiefs,  called  the  Siddees  of  Rajahpoor,  car 
about  the  year  1734,  the  Mahrattas,  carrying  their  conquests  over  almost  all  the 
province,  reduced  the  revenues  of  Surat  to  the  taxes  levied  within  the  town,  and 
the  produce  of  a  few  remaining  districts.  The  Nabob  of  Surat,  thus  straitened 
in  his  resources,  began  to  fail  in  his  payments  to  the  fleet  Thereupon  the 
Siddee  blockaded  the  port ;  and  compelled  him  to  appropriate  to  those  payments 
the  revenue  of  the  principal  district  from  which  any  land  revenue  was  now 
derived,  as  well  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  duties  collected  within  the  town. 
In  the  year  1746,  died  the  Nabob  Teigh  Beg  Khan,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
Nabobship  by  Sufder  Khan,  whose  son,  Vukar  Khan,  entered  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  government  of  the  castle.  But  Mea  Atchund,  who  had  married  into 
the  family  of  the  late  Nawaub,  and  was  supported  by  his  widow,  and  some  of  the 
leading  men,  contrived  to  possess  himself  of  the  castle,  to  the  expulsion  of  Vukar 
Khan.  He  also  applied  to  the  Mahratta,  Damagee,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
Gukkwar  princes ;  and  promised  him  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  Surat,  if  aided 
by  him  in  expelling  also  the  Nabob  of  the  town.  By  this,  commenced  the  Mahratta 
chout,  which  was  afterwards  shared  with  the  Peshwa.  An  officer,  as  collector  of 
chout,  was  established  on  the  part  of  the  Peshwa,  and  another  on  the  part  of 
the  Gwickwar  princes,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  its  affecting  the  revenues,  and 
hence  the  Mahratta  chout,  interfered  with  every  act  of  administration,  and 
contributed  to  increase  the  misgovernment  of  the  city.  Even  when  the  English, 
at  a  much  later  period,  conceived  the  design  of  forcing  upon  the  Nawaub  a 
better  administration  of  justice,  they  were  restrained  by  fear  of  the  Mahrattas, 
to  whom  the  chout  on  law-suits  (a  fourth  part  of  all  litigated  property  was  the 
fee  for  government)  was  no  insignificant  portion  of  the  exacted  tribute. 

Mea  Achund  succeeded  against  the  Nabob  of  the  city,  whom  he  expelled ; 
was  himself  after  a  little  time  compelled  to  fly;  but  a  second  time  recovered  his 
authority,  which  he  permanently  retained.  Amid  these  revolutions,  however, 
the  government  of  the  castle  had  been  acquired  by  the  Siddee.  But  the  'use 
which  he  made  of  his  power  was  so  oppressive  to  the  city,  that  several  invita- 
tions were  soon  after  made  to  the  English  to  dispossess  him ;  and  take  the  com- 
mand both  of  the  castle  and  the  fleet  Fear  of  embroiling  themselves  with  the 
Mahrattas,  and  the  danger  of  deficient  funds,  kept  the  English  shy  till  1758, 
when  an  outrage  was  committed  upon  some  Englishmen  by  the  people  of  the 
Siddee,  and  all  redress  refused    The  Nabob  agreed  to  assist  them  in  any  en* 
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Book  VI.  terprise  against  the  Siddee,  provided  he  himself  was  secured  in  the  government 
S*mm72CTm'  of  the  town.  A  treaty  to  this  effect,  reserving  to  the  English  the  power  of 
appointing  a  naib  or  deputy  to  the  Nawaub,  was  concluded  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1 759 ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  Siddee  agreed  to  give  up  the  castle  and  the 
fleet.  Sunnuds  were  granted  from  Delhi,  vesting  the  Company  with  the  com- 
mand and  emoluments  of  both ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Mogul  flag  con- 
tinued to  fly  on  the  castle,  and  at  the  mast-head  of  the  Company's  principal 
cruiser  on  the  station.  The  annual  sum,  allotted  by  the  sunnuds  for  the  expense 
of  the  castle  and  fleet,  was  two  lacs  of  rupees ;  but  the  sources  from  which  it 
was  to  be  derived  were  found  to  be  far  from  equal  to  its  production. 

In  1763,  the  Nawaub  Mea  Achund  died;  and,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Bombay  government,  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  In  1777,  the  office  of  Naib  was 
wholly  abolished,  by  consent  of  the  Company ;  and  its  funds  transferred  to  the 
exchequer  of  the  Nabob. 

Another  succession  took  place  in  1790,  when  the  father  died,  and  the  son,  in 
right  of  inheritance,  avowed  by  the  English  government,  ascended  the  musnud. 
His  right  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  governors,  whose  power 
became  hereditary,  and  independent,  upon  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  government; 
that  of  the  Subahdars,  for  example,  of  Oude,  Bengal,  and  Deccan,  or  the 
Nawaub  of  Arcot,  acknowledged  and  treated  as  sovereign,  hereditary  princes, 
both  by  the  English  government,  and  the  English  people. 

The  expense  which  the  English  had  incurred,  by  holding  the  castle  of  Surat, 
had  regularly  exceeded  the  sum,  which,  notwithstanding  various  arrangements 
with  the  Nabob,  they  had  been  able  to  draw  from  the  sources  of  revenue. 
Towards  the  year  1797,  the  English  authorities,  both  at  home  and  at  the  spot, 
expressed  impatience  under  this  burthen,  and  the  Nawaub  was  importuned  for 
two  things ;  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  reform  of  government  in  the  city ; 
and  an  enlargement  of  the  English  receipts.  The  expedient  in  particular  recom- 
mended, was,  to  disband  a  great  proportion  of  his  own  undisciplined  soldiery, 
and  assign  to  the  English  funds  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  three  local  bat- 
talions, "  The  Nabob,"  says  Governor  Duncan,  "  betrayed  an  immediate  jea- 
lousy of,'  and  repugnance  to,  any  concession ;  as  well  on  the  alleged  ground  of  the 
inadequacy  of  his  funds ;  as  tf  the  principle  of  our  interference  with  his  admi- 
nistration ;  which  he  declared  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  treaty  of  1759."  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  was  induced,  after  a  pressing  negotiation,  to  consent  to 
pay  one  lac  of  rupees  annually,  and  to  make  other  concessions  to  the  annual 
amount  of  rather  more  than  30,000  rupees.    But  on  the  8th  of  January,  1799* 
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before  the  treaty  was  concluded,  he  died.    He  left  only  an  infant  son,  who  sur-    Chap.  X. 
vived  him  but  a  few  weeks :  and  his  brother,  as  heir,  laid  claim  to  the  go-      \zJl 
vernment. 

The  power  of  the  English  was  now  so  great,  that  without  their  consent  it  The  English 
wte  vain  to  hope  to  be  Governor  of  Surat ;  and  it  was  resolved, on  so  favourable  ^Je theg£ 
a  conjuncture,  to  yield  their  consent,  at  the  price  alone  of  certain  concessions.  s^™ona°f 
These  were,  the  establishment  of  a  judicature,  and  the  payment  of  a  sufficient new  footing. 
quantity  of  money.     The  negotiation  continued  till  the  month  of  April  1800. 
The  chief  difficulty  regarded  the  amount  of  tribute.    Importunity  was  carried 
to  the  very  utmost.     The  re-establishment  of  the  naibship  was  the  instrument  of 
intimidation;  forthe  rightof  thedaimantwas  regarded  by  the  Bombay  governmentas 
too  certain  to  be  disputed.     Governor  Duncan,  in  his  letter  to  the  English  chief  at 
Surat,  dated  18th  April,  1799,  describing  a  particular  sum  of  money  as  no  more  than 
what  the  Nabob  ought  to  give,  to  ensure  his  succession,  and  prevent  the  English 
from  appointing  a  naib, "  adds,  u  which  we  have  as  clear  a  right  to  do,  as  he  has 
to  become  Nabob ;  or  to  enjoy  the  fruits  "of  our  protection  to  his  family  and 
himself.     Both  points  stand  equally  specified  in  the  treaty.9*    With  regard  to  the 
right,  however,  of  re-establishing  a  naibship,  after  having  sanctioned  its  abo- 
lition, the  case  was  by  no  means  dear.     The  Court  of  Directors,  in  their  letter 
to  the  Bombay  Presidency,  dated  the  17th  of  February,  1797,  had  declared, 
"  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  Nabob,  his  father,  and  his 
grandfather,  owed  their  elevation  to  the  influence  of  the  Company ;  we  doubt 
our  right  to  impose  upon  the  Nabob  an  officer  under  this  denomination ;  from 
the  consideration  that  the  first  naib,  nominated  by  the  Company's  representatives 
in  1759,  was  appointed  under  an  express  article  of  a  written  agreement  with 
the  then  Nabob  Mea  Achund,  and  that  upon  the  death  of  a  second  naib  the 
office  was  consolidated  with  the  office  of  Nabob,  and  was  not  renewed  upon  the 
succession  of  the  present  Nabob."    With  regard  to  the  right  of  inheritance  in 
the  present  claimant,  beside  the  declarations  of  Governor  Duncan,  of  which  that 
above  quoted  is  not  the  only  one,  Mr.  Seton,  the  chief  at  Surat,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Duncan,  of  26th  of  December,  1799,  says,  "  The  Supreme  Government 
determined  the  musnud  to  be  the  hereditary  right  of  his  brother,  and  from  that 
decision  consequently  now  his  established  inheritance." 

The  claimant  consented  to  pay  a  lack  of  rupees  annually,  but  perseveringly 
insisted  that  beyond  that  sum  the  revenues  of  the  place  would  not  enable  him 
to  go.  After  every  mode  of  importunity  was  exhausted,  and  every  species  of 
inquiry  was  made,  Mr.  Seton  became  satisfied,  that  his  statement  was  just,  and 
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Book  VI.  on  the  18th  of  August,  1799*  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  I  have  left  nothing  undone ;  and  pressed  him  to  the  utmost. 
I  am  convinced  he  has  not  the  means,  or  believe  he  really  would  pay  more.  Poor 
Mr.  Farmer  has  been  led  into  a  false  opinion  of  the  resources  of  Surat ;  and  I 
could  almost  venture  to  stake  my  life  on  it,  that  more  than  the  lac  is  not  to  be 
got  by  any  means  short  of  military  force.  Take  the  government  from  the 
family,  and  pension  them  (though  such  a  measure  would,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
be  contrary  to  good  faith),  I  scarce  believe,  after  all  endeavours,  that  the  Com* 
pany  with  these  pensions,  and  the  increased  necessary  establishments,  would  be 
more  in  pocket,  than  they  will  now  with  their  present  establishment  and  thia 
donation.  What  were  the  views  of  the  Company  in  possessing  themselves  of 
the  castle  ?  Whatever  they  were,  they  are  not  altered,  and  they  were  then 
satisfied  with  the  castle,  and  tunka  revenue,  which  is  only  diminished  from  a 
decrease  of  trade ;  and  hare  a  lac  is  unconditionally  offered,  which  exceeds  the 
amount  of  castle  and  tunka  revenue  by  25,000  rupees  per  annum ;  yet  the 
present  government  are  not  satisfied  therewith,  and  still  want  more ;  which  cannot 
be  raised,  if  the  Nabob  does  not  squeeze  it  out  of  the  subjects." 
.  A  dispatch  from  the  Governor-General,  dated  10th  of  March,  1800,  was  in 
due  course  received,  which  ordered  the  Nawaub  to  be  immediately  displaced, 
and  the  government  and  revenues  to  be  wholly  assumed  by  the  English.  This 
was  the  most  unceremonious  act  of  dethronement,  which  the  English  had  yet 
performed ;  as  the  victim  was  the  weakest  and  most  obscure.  Some  of  the  ex- 
planations with  which  this  command  was  accompanied  are  not  much  less  remark- 
able  than  the  principal  fact.  Not  negotiation,  but  dethronement,  would  have 
been  adopted  from  the  first,  except  for  one  reason,  namely,  a  little  danger. 
"  The  exigencies  of  the  public  serfice,"  says  the  Governor-General,  "  during  the 
late  war  in  Mysore,  and  the  negotiations  which  succeeded  the  termination  of  it, 
would  have  rendered  it  impracticable  for  your  government  toiumish  the  military 
force,  indispensably  necessary,  for  effecting  a  reform  of  the  government  of  Surat, 
even  if  other  considerations  had  not  rendered  it  adviseable  to  defer  that  reform 
until  the  complete  re-establishment  of  tranquillity  throughout  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India."  It  is  here  of  importance,  once  more,  to  remark  upon  the  phra- 
seology of  the  Governor-General.  To  dethrone  the  sovereign,  to  alter  com- 
pletely the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  government,  and  to  place  them  in  a 
set  of  hands  wholly  different  and  new,  though  it  constituted  one  of  the  most 
complete  revolutions  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  was  spoken  of  as  a 
u  reform  of  the  government." 


Resolution 
taken  to 
depose  the 
Nabob  of 
Surat. 
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The  reasoning,  by  force  of  which  the  Governor-General  claims  the  right  to   Chaf.  X. 
make  such  a  reform,  ought  to  be  heard.     u  On  a  reference,**  says  he,  "  to  the  ^~72CTmJ 
treaty  of  1759,  concluded  with  Mayeneddien,  we  find  that  it  was  only  a  per-  Reasoning  of 
sonal  engagement  with  that  Nabob,  and  that  it  did  not  extend  to  his  heirs.  gLSiT0*" 
Independent  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  discussion  which  passed  in  1763,  ^port  of 
on  the  death  of  Mayeneddien,  as  well  as  the  letter,  from  your  government,  dated 
the  25th  of  March,  1790,  when  the  office  of  Nabob  again  became  vacant,  prove 
it  to  have  been  the  general  sense,  that  the  operation  of  the  treaty  of  1759  ceased  on 
the  demise  of  Mayeneddien,   The  power  of  the  Mogul  having  also  become  extinct, 
it  follows,  that  the  Company  not  being  restricted,  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
die  office  of  Nabob,  by  any  specific  treaty,  axe  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  as  they 
may  think  proper." 

Here  two  things  are  assumed ;  first,  that  the  English  of  that  day  were  not 
bound  by  the  treaty  of  1759 ;  the  second,  that,  wheresoever  not  bound  by 
specific  treaties,  the  English  were  at  liberty  to  dethrone  any  sovereign  whom 
they  pleased;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Governor-General,  "  to  dispose  of  the 
office  of  Nabob,  as  they  may  think  proper."  Upon  no  part  of  this  reasoning  is 
any  comment  required. 

Attention  is  also  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bombay  rulers.  Governor 
Duncan,  and  Mr.  Seton  had,  both  of  them,  previously  declared  their  conviction 
of  the  clear  right  of  the  Nabob,  not  only  to  the  Nabobship  by  right  of  inheri- 
tance, but  to  the  support  and  alliance  of  the  English,  by  a  treaty  which  their  acts 
had  repeatedly  confirmed.  Yet,  no  sooner  did  they  receive  the  command  of  the 
Governor-General  to  dethrone  him,  than  they  were  ready  to  become  the  active 
instruments  of  that  dethronement,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without  so  much  as  a 
hint,  that  in  their  opinion  the  command  was  uqjust 

The  Governor-General  next  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  sort  of  government 
which  was  performed  by  the  Nabob  was  exceedingly  bad.  Neither  was  the 
defence  of  the  city  from  external  enemies  in  a  tolerable  state ;  nor  was  its 
internal  government  compatible  with  the  happiness  of  the  people,  under  the  pre- 
vailing "  frauds,  exactions,  and  mismanagement  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
the  avowed  corruption  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  entire  inefficiency 
in  the  police.  It  is  obvious  "  he  continues,  "  that  these  important  objects," 
namely,  the  security  and  good  government  of  Surat,  "  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  Company  taking  the  entire  civil  and  military  government  of  the  city  into 
their  own  hands ;  and  consequently,0  he  adds,  "  it  is  their  duty,  as  well  as  their 
right,  to  have  recourse  to  that  measure." 
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Book  VI.  Here  again  we  see  the  doctrine  most  clearly  averred,  and  most  confidently 
>'-"~v-"1-'  laid  down,  as  a  basis  of  action,  that  bad  government  under  any  sovereign  con- 
stitutes a  right,  and  even  a  duty,  to  dethrone  him ;  either  in  favour  of  the  East 
India  Company  alone,  if  they  ought  to  have  the  monopoly  of  dethronement ; 
or  in  favour  of  mankind  at  large,  if  the  privilege  ought  to  be  as  diffusive  as  the 
reason  on  which  it  is  founded. 
Mode  of  the  It  being  deemed,  by  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  that  his  own  presence  would  be 
useful  for  effecting  the  revolution  at  Surat,  he  left  the  Presidency  in  the  end  of 
April,  and  arrived  on  the  2d  of  May.  After  endeavouring  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  persons,  whose  influence  was  most  considerable  on  the  mind  of  the 
Nawaub,  he  opened  the  business  to  that  ruler  himself,  on  the  9th,  and  allowed  him 
till  the  12th  to  deliberate  upon  his  answer.  At  the  interview,  on  that  day,  the 
Nawaub  declared  ;  "  that  he  could  not  survive  acquiescence  in  the  demand ; 
not  only  from  the  sense  of  personal  degradation ;  but  from  the  odium  he  must 
incur  among  all  Mussulmans,  if  he  consented  to  place  the  door  of  Mecca  in  the 
hands  of  a  people  who  had  another  faith."  The  steps  necessary  for  accomplishing 
the  revolution,  without  regard  to  his  consent,  'were  .now  pursued;  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  removing  his  troops  from  the  guard  of  the  city,  and  taking 
possession  of  it,  by  the  Company's  soldiers,  the  following  morning.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  reflections  of  the  Nawaub,  and  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  having 
convinced  him  that,  opposition  being  fruitless,  submission  was  the  prudent  choice, 
he  communicated  to  the  Governor  his  willingness  to  comply,  and  the  treaty  was 
mutually  signed  on  the  following  day.  It  had  been  transmitted  by  the  Governor* 
General,  ready  drawn;  and  was  executed  without  alteration.  The  Nabob 
resigned  the  government,  civil  and  military,  with  all  its  emoluments,  powers, 
and  privileges,  to  the  East  India  Company.  And  on  their  part,  the  Company 
agreed  to  pay  the  Nabob  and  his  heirs  one  be  of  rupees  annually,  together  with 
a  fifth  part  of  what  should  remain,  as  surplus  of  the  revenues,  after  deduction  of 
this  allowance,  of  the  Mahratta  chout,  and  the  charges  of  collection. 

When  the  powers  of  government  were  thus  vested  in  English  hands,  esta- 
blishments were  formed  for  the  administration  of  justice,  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  police,  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  for  the  provision  of  the 
Company's  investment.  ,  For  this  purpose,  the  Governor-General  had  given  two 
leading  directions ;  the  first  was,  that  each  pf  these  departments  should  be  com- 
mitted to  distinct  persons ;  and  the  second,  that  the  powers  vested  in  the  several 
officers  should  correspond  as.  nearly  as  possible  with  those  of  the  correspondent 
officers  in  Bengal.     They  have,  therefore,  no  need  of  description. 
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Though  stripped  of  all  the  powers  of  government,  and  a  mere  pensioner  of   Chap.  X. 
state,  it  was  still  accounted  proper  for  Meer  Nasseer  ad  Dien  to  act  the  farce  of  ^TJJjCT""*' 
royalty ;  his  succession  to  the  musnud  of  his  ancestors  was  now  acknowledged 
by  the  English  government,  and  he  was  placed  on  it  with  the  same  pomp  and 
ceremony,  as  if  he  had  been  receiving  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  on  the  day 
after  he  had  for  ever  resigned  them. 

The  great  difficulty  was,  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  misery  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  chout.  The  Guickwar  prince  expressed  the  greatest  readiness  to  compli- 
ment the  Company,  to  whom  he  looked  for  protection,  with  the  share  which 
belonged  to  him.    With  the  Peshwa,  the  business  was  not  so  easily  arranged.4 

In  the  dispatch  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  "  Political  Department,  instructions 
18th  October,  1797,"  and  addressed  «  To  our  President  in  Council  at  Fort  ^*b*?u 
St.  George,"  they  say,  "  We  have  requested  Lord  Mornington  to  make  a  short  J^"**^ 
stay  at  IVIadras,  previous  to  his  proceeding  to  take  upon  himself  the  Government-  g*^*>  *• 
General  of  Bengal,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  the  Nabob  of  Aroou 
Arcot  to  agree  to  a  modification  of  the  treaty  with  his  Highness  in  1792." 
Lord  Hobart  had  just  been  recalled,  because  he  differed  with  the  Government- 
General  of  that  day,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  expedients  which  he  adopted  for 
the  attainment  of  this  modification,  f     The  Directors,  notwithstanding,  go  on  to 
say,  "  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  zealous  endeavours  of  Lord  Hobart,  for 
that  purpose,  had  proved  successful ;  and  as,  in  our  opinion,  nothing  short  of 
the  modification  proposed  is  likely  to  answer  any  beneficial  purpose,  Lord  Morn- 
ington will  render  a  most  essential  service  to  the  Company,  should  he  be  able  to 
accomplish  that  object,  or  an  arrangement  similar  thereto.     But  feeling,  as  we 
do,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our  credit  with  the  country  powers,  by  an 
exact  observance  of  treaties— a  principle  so  honourably  established  under  Lord 
Cornwallis's  administration — we  cannot  authorize  his  Lordship  to  exert  other 
powers  than  those  of  persuasion,  to  induce  the  Nabob  to  form  a  new  arrangement.9*  £ 
It  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  hear  ministers  and  directors  conjunctly  declaring, 
that  "  the  principle  of  an  exact  observance  of  treaties"  still  remained  to  be 
"  honourably  established,"  at  the  time  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  administration.    It 

•  See  a  folio  volume  of  535  pages,  of  papers  relating  to  this  transaction  solely,  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  14th  July,  1806,  and  furnished  with  a  copious  table  of 
contents,  by  which  every  paper,  to  which  the  text  bears  reference,  will  be  easily  found. 

t  Vi(*e,  supra,  p.  404?. 

t  Papers  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Carnatic,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  he 
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Book  VI.  was  the  desire  of  credit  with  the  country  powers,  that  now  constituted  the 
~^""""^  motive  to  its  observance.     But  if  the  Company  when  weak  could  disregard  such 
credit  with  the  country  powers,  they  had  much  less  reason  now  to  dread  any 
inconvenience  from  the  want  of  it    Besides,  the  question  is,  whether   the 
country  powers  ever  gave  them,  or  gave  any  body,  credit  for  a  faith,  of  which 
they  can  so  little  form  a  conception,  as  that  of  regarding  a  treaty  any  longer 
than  it  is  agreeable  to  their  interests  to  do  so. 
Transactions       In  a  letter  in  council,  dated  Fort  William,  4th  July,  1798,  the  home  autho- 
ington  with    rities  are  told,  that  "  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Fort  St  George,  the  Go- 
the  Nabob.     ^niar-General  [q^  no  time  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  for  opening  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  your 
wishes,  with  regard  to  the  modification  of  the  treaty  of  1792.-— The  Governor- 
General,  however,  found  his  Highness  so  completely  indisposed  to  that  arrange- 
ment, as  to  preclude  all  hopes  of  obtaining  his  consent  to  it  at  present."    Hie 
letter  then  promises,  at  a  future  day,  a  detailed  account  of  the  communications 
which  had  passed  between  the  Governor-General  and  Nabob :  but  this  was 
never  sent* 

In  1799  the  Governor-General,  when  he  was  again  at  Madras,  and  war  with 
Mysore  was  begun,  thought  another  favourable  opportunity  had  arrived  of 
urging  the  Nabob  afresh  on  the  subject  of  changes  so  ardently  desired  The 
treaty  of  1792  gave  a  right  to  assume  the  temporary  government  of  the  country 
on  the  occurrence  of  war  in  the  Carnatic.  To  this  measure  the  Nawaub  and 
his  father  had  always  manifested  the  most  intense  aversion.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  view  of  this  extremity,  and  of  the  burthen  of  debt  to  the  Company,  with 
which  he  was  loaded  and  galled,  would  operate  forcibly  upon  his  mind.  The 
Governor-General  accordingly  proposed  that  he  should  cede  to  the  Company,  in 
undivided  sovereignty,  those  territories  which  were  already  mortgaged  for  the 
payment  of  his  subsidy,  in  which  case  he  would  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  clause  which  subjected  him  to  the  assumption  of  his  country ;  while  it 
was  further  proposed  to  make  over  to  him,  in  liquidation  of  his  debt  to  the 
Company,  certain  sums,  in  dispute  between  them,  to  the  amount  of  2^)0,040 
pagodas. 
Nabobde-  These  conditions  were  proposed  to  the  Nabob  by  letter,  dated  the  24th  of 
bj  thetmty  April.  The  Nabob  answered  by  the  same  medium,  dated  the  18th  of  May, 
The  season  for  alarming  him,  by  the  assumption  of  his  country,  was  elapsed, 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  30*. 
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Seringapatam  being  taken,  and  the  war  at  an  end  The  Nabob,  therefore,  Chap.  X. 
stood  upon  the  strength  of  his  treaty,  which  he  represented  as  so  wise,  and  so 
admirable,  that  no  change  could  be  made  in  it,  without  the  sacrifice  of  some 
mutual  advantage ;  that,  even  if  the  assumption  of  his  country  were  necessary, 
which,  thanks  to  the  Divine  mercy,  was  at  present  far  from  the  case ;  nay, 
"  were  the  personal  inconvenience  ten  times  greater ; "  the  sacrifice  would  be 
cheerfully  made,  "  rather  than  consent  to  the  alteration  of  the  treaty,  even  in  a 
letter."  Besides,  there  were  other  engagements,  by  which  the  Nabob  must  ever 
hold  himself  inviolably  bound.  These  were,  respect  for  "the  loved  and  revered 
Personages"  by  whom  the  treaty  was  framed,  and  the  dying  commands  of  his 
honoured  father,  to  which  he  had  pledged  a  sacred  regard.  He  also  plied  the 
Governor-General  with  an  argument,  which  to  his  mind  might  be  regarded  as 
peculiarly  persuasive — an  argument  drawn  pure  from  parliamentary  stores — 
experience  against  theory :  "  I  cannot,"  said  he,  "  overlook  a  circumstance, 
which,  in  affairs  of  this  sort,  must  naturally  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  your 
Lordship ;  that  the  treaty,  which  is  now  suggested  to  be  defective,  has  had  a 
trial,  my  Lord,  of  more  than  seven  years ;  and,  without  a  single  exception,  has 
been  found,  for  that  period,  not  only  sufficient  for  all  common  purposes,  but  has 
secured  the  fulfilment  of  every  condition  stipulated  in  it,  with  an  harmony 
uninterrupted ;  and  perhaps,  I  might  add,  almost  unprecedented  in  any  country 
or  age  "  * 

The  Court  of  Directors,  in  their  political  letter  to  Fort  St.  George,  dated  the  The  Directors 
5th  of  June,  1799,  say,  "  We  have  been  advised,  by  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  fence  by  aiieg- 
that  the  Nabob  continues  to  oppose  a  determined  resolution  to  the  modification  of  ^the^ttea^T 
the  treaty  of  1792>  which  has  been  repeatedly  proposed  to  him.    At  the  same 
time,  we  observe,  that  his  Highness  has  distinctly  acknowledged,  that  he  is  in 
the  practice  of  raising  money  annually  by  assignments  of  the  revenues  of  those 
districts,  which  form  the  security  for  the  payment  of  the  Company's  subsidy." 
They  add,  "  As  this  practice  is  unquestionably  contrary  to  the  letter,  and  sub- 
versive of  the  spirit,  of  that  treaty,  we  direct,  that,  immediately  upon  the  re- 
ceipt hereof, .  you  adopt  the  necessary  measures  for  taking  possession,  in  the  name 
of  the  Company,  of  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  the  said  districts,  the  revenues 
of  which  shall  appear  to  be  so  assigned ;  and  that  you  continue  to  hold  the  same, 
and  collect  the  rents  thereof,  in  order  that  the  Company  may  not  in  future  be 


*  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  213—816. 
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Book  VI.  deprived  of  the  only  security  which  they  possess,  under  the  before-mentioned 
treaty,  to  answer  any  failure  in  the  Nabob,  in  the  discharging  his  subsidy.  You 
will  immediately  communicate  to  the  Nabob  the  determination  we  have  come  to, 
and  the  orders  you  liave  received  relative  to  this  point."  * 

The  affirmation,  relative  to  the  assignments  on  the  districts  in  pledge,  is  con- 
trasted with  the.following  affirmation  of  the  Nabob,  in  his  letter  of  the  18th  of 
May,  just  quoted)  in  which  he  answers  the  proposal  and  reasonings  which  the 
letter  of  the  Governor-General  had  pressed  upon  his  mind :  "  I  do  most  unequi- 
vocally assure  your  Lordship,  on  the  word  and  faith  of  a  sovereign,  that  no  one 
foot  of  the  districts  set  apart  by  the  treaty  of  1792  have  been,  or  are,  in  any 
manner  or  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  assigned  by  me,  or  with  my  knowledge, 
to  any  individual  whatsoever :  and,  having  made  this  solemn  and  unreserved  de- 
claration, I  would  hope,  that  I  need  not  urge  more."f 
Nothing  short     With  respect  to  the  command  of  the  home  authorities  to  take  possession  of 

of  the  transfer 

of  the  govern-  the  districts,  and  all  the  rest  of  their,  expedients,  the  Governor  of  Fort  St 
J'ufBce!*0  George,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1800,  writes,  "  Your  letter  to  the  Governor- 
General,  dated  the  16th  June,  1799,  is  still  under  his  Lordship's  consideration.' 
But  it  is  material  for  me  to  repeat — and  with  impressive  earnestness,  that  no 
security,  sufficiently  extensive  and  efficient,  for  the  British  interest  in  the  Car- 
natic,  can  be  derived  from  the  treaty  of  1792 ;  and  that  no  divided  power, 
however  modified,  can  possibly  avert  the  utter  ruin  of  that  devoted  country."  £ 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1799,  the  home  authorities  wrote  to  the  Governor- 
General,  "  In  the  event  of  a  war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  respective  countries 
of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  will  of  course  come  under 
the  Company's .  management :  and  we  direct,  that  they  be  not  relinquished, 
without  special  orders  from  us,  for  that  purpose ;  in  order  to  afford  sufficient  time 
for  the  formation  of  arrangements  for  relieving  those  respective  princes  from  all 
incumbrances  upon  their  revenues."  Upon  this  subject  the  Governor-General 
writes,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1800,  "  The  short  duration  of  the  war  rendered 
it  inexpedient  for  me  to  assume  the  management  of  the  respective  countries,  of 
the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  and  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  on  behalf  of  the 
Company.*— The  immediate  effect  of  such,  an  assumption  would  have  been,  a 
considerable  failure  of  actual  resource,  at  a  period  of  the  utmost  exigency.— I 
shall  hereafter  communicate  my  sentiments  at  large,  with  respect  to  the  state  of 

«  Papers,  ut  sapra,  p.  216.  f  Ibid.  p.  214.  t  Ibid.  p.  216. 
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Tanjore  and  the  Carnatic.     The  latter  now  occupies  my  particular  attention ;   Chap.  X. 
and  I  fear  that  the  perverse  counsels  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  will  prove  a  serious  ^■""■v-1— ' 
obstacle  to  any  effectual  improvement  of  your  affairs  in  that  quarter."  * 

Tuljajee,  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  died  in  1786,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ameer  Transactions 
Sing,  his  son.  The  conduct  of  this  prince  gave  so  little  satisfaction  to  the  ^  TanjoiJ 
English,  that,  after  the  peace  of  Seringapatam,  which  Lord  Cornwallis  concluded 
with  Tippoo  in  1792,  they  deliberated  concerning  the  propriety  of  entrusting 
him  any  longer  with  the  civil  administration  of  the  country.  But  the  supreme 
government  "  were  of  opinion,  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
question  was  involved,  it  would  be  more  suitable  to  the  national  character,  to 
hazard  an  error  on  the  side  of  lenity,  than  to  expose  themselves  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  treated  him  with  excessive  rigour."  Accordingly,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  him,  dated  12th  of  July,  1793,  and  his  country,  which,  like 
Carnatic,  had  been  taken  under  English  management  during  the  war,  was  re- 
stored to  him,  in  as  full  possession  as  before. 

In  the  year  1798*  a  convenient  discovery  was  made ;  that  Ameer  Sing  was  not  Deposition  of 
the  legal  heir  to  the  musnud  of  Tanjore ;  but'  Serfojee,  the  adopted  son  of  Tul-  Tanjore. 
jajee.  The  question  of  the  rights  of  these  two  princes  remains  in  obscurity. 
The  documents  have  not  yet  been  made  accessible  to  the  public ;  and  we  know 
not  upon  what  grounds  the  decision  was  formed  This  only  we  know,  that  it 
was  determined  to  dethrone  Ameer  Sing,  and  to  set  up  Serfojee  in  his  stead. 
Serfojee  was  obviously  in  a  situation  to  submit  implicitly  to  any  terms  which  the 
English  might  think  proper  to  prescribe.  After  some  months,  therefore,  of  pre- 
paration, a  treaty  was  concluded  with  him,  dated  25th  October,  1799,  by 
which  he  resigned  for  ever  all  the  powers  of  government  to  the  English,  and 
received  a  pension  of  one  lac  of  star  pagodas,  with  a  fifth  of  the  net  revenues-! 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1800,  the  Governor-General  forwarded  to  the  Governor  A  criminal 
of  Fort  St.  George,   certain  letters  and  papers,   found  by  the  English  in  the^^SSw^n 
palace  of  Seringapatam-    These  documents  related  to  a  correspondence  of  thej^ljjj* 
two  Nabobs  of  Arcot,    the  fether  and  the  son,  with  the  Sultan  of  Mysore.  TJPP00  Sultan 

rnu     r\  n  alleged,  on  the 

.The  Governor-General  directed  Lord  Clive  to  proceed  without  loss  of  time  in  ground  of  cer- 
conducting  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  which  the  papers  appeared  to  two  of  Tip- 
afford  indication,  and  in  particular  transmitted  a  list  of  witnesses  whose  evidence  P00'8  servailto* 
was  to  be  carefully  and  zealously  collected     In  the  mean  time,  he  himself  had 

•  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  217. 
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Book  VL  completely  prejudged  the  question;  and  did  what  depended  upon  him  to  make 
-  '  '  Lord  CKve  prejudge  it,  in  a  similar  manner.  "  A  deliberate  consideration," 
says  he,  in  the  very  letter  which  directed  inquiry,  "  of  the  evidence  resulting 
from  the  whole  of  these  documents  has  not  only  confirmed,  in  the  most  unques- 
tionable manner,  my  suspicions  of  the  existence  of  a  secret  correspondence  be- 
tween the  personages  already  named,  but  satisfied  my  judgment,  that  its  object; 
on  the  part  of  the  Nabobs  Wallajah  and  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  and  especially  of 
the  latter,  was  of  the  most  hostile  tendency  to  the  British  interests. — The  proofs 
arising  from  the  papers  would  certainly  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  depriving  that  faithless  and  ungrateful  prince,  of  all  means  of  render- 
ing any  part  of  the  resources  of  the  territories,  which  he  holds  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Company,  subservient  to  the  Anther  violation  of  his  engagements, 
and  to  the  prosecution  of  his  desperate  purposes  of  treachery  and  ingratitude."  * 
Governor-  However,  the  Governor-General  thought,  it  would,,  notwithstanding,  be  more 

recteinqSy.  consonant  with,  "  the  dignity,  and  systematic  moderation  of  the  British  govern- 
ment," not  to  take  the  country  from  its  prince,  till  some  inquiry  had  first  been 
made.  But  he  says,  u  Although  it  is  my  wish  to  delay  the  actual  assumption  of 
his  Highness's  government  until  that  inquiry  shall  be  completed,  I  deem  it 
necessary  to  authorize  your  Lordship  to  proceed  immediately  to  make  every  ar- 
rangement preparatory  to  that  measure,  which  now  appears  to  have  become 
inevitable."  f 

Nothing  surely  ever  was  more  fortunate  than  such  a  discovery  at  such  a  time. 
This  the  Governor-General  has  the  frankness  to  declare.  "  While  those  orders, 
lately  conveyed  by  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  relative  to  the  Company's 
connexion  with  the  Nabob,  were  under  my  consideration,  a  combination  of  for- 
tunate circumstances  revealed  this  correspondence/9 J:  When  the  Governor- 
General,  and  aH  his  superiors,  and  all  his  subordinates,  in  the  government  of 
India,  were  languishing  and  panting  for  the  possession  of  the  Carnatic,  but 
afraid,  without  some  more  plausible  reason  than  they  yet  possessed,  to  commence 
the  seizure,  here  it  was  provided  for  them  in  extraordinary  perfection.  But  the 
very  circumstance  which  recommended  it  to  the  eager  affections  of  the  East  India 
functionaries  will  recommend  it  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  those  whose  minds,  aie 
more  happily  situated  for  appreciating  the  feets. 
Nature  of  the  The  documents  on  which  so  extraordinary  a  value  was  set  by  the  Governor- 
General  consisted  almost  entirely  of  certain  things  picked  out  from  a  mass  of 

*  Pq>ers,  ut  supra,  p.  2.  f  Ibid,  p*  3.  %  VoUl  p.  4. 
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correspondence  which  purported  to  have  passed  between  the  "  Presence"  (the  Chap.  X% 
title  which  Tippoo  bestowed  upon  himself),  and  the  two  vakeels,  Goolam  Ali      fijsr 
Khan,  and  AH  Reza  Khan,  who  accompanied,  in  1798*  the  hostage  sons  of  the 
Sultaun  to  Madras.    Besides  these,  only  two  letters  were  produced ;  one  from  a 
subsequent  vakeel  of  Tippoo  at  Madras;  another,  supposed  to  be  from  Omdut 
ul  Omrah,  but  under  a  fictitious  name. 

'  It  is  proper  to  ascertain  the  value  of  one  circumstance,  on  which  those  who 
are  not  partial  to  the  British  character  will  not  fail  to  animadvert.  As  the 
British  government  was  situated  with  respect  to  the  papers  of  Tippoo,  it  was, 
it  may  be  affirmed,  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  procure  evidence  for  any 
purpose  which  it  pleased :  And  I  wish  we  could  say,  that  civilization  and  philo- 
sophy have  made  so  great  a  progress  in  Europe,  that  European  rulers  would  not 
fabricate  a  mass  of  evidence,  even  where  a  kingdom  is  the  prize.  Yet  the  time 
is  so  very  recent,  when  such  expedients  formed  a  main  engine  of  government, 
and  the  progress  in  political  morality  appears  to  be  so  very  slow,  that  it  would 
be  utterly  unsafe  to  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  forgery  is  exploded  as  an 
instrument  of  government.  In  the  case  of  the  British  government,  so  much  the 
greater  number  of  those  employed  in  carrying  it  on  would  probably  refuse  to 
share  in  the  fabrication  of  a  mass  of  evidence,  that  the  small  number  of  indivi- 
duals who  might  have  no  insuperable  objection  to  it,  would  find  it,  in  few  cases, 
easy ;  in  most,  impossible,  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  With  regard  to  Lord  Wei- 
lesley,  even  his  faults  bear  so  little  affinity  with  this  species  of  vice,  and  his  most 
conspicuous  virtues  are  so  directly  opposed  to  it,  that  we  may  safely  affirm  it,  as 
unlikely  in  his  case,  as  in  any  that  can  well  be  supposed,  that  he  would  fabricate 
evidence  to  attain  the  objects  of  his  desire,  notwithstanding  the  violence  with 
which  he  was  apt  to  desire,  and  the  faculty  which  he  possessed- of  persuading 
himself,  that  every  thing  was  righteous  by  which  his  desires  were  going  to  be 
fiilfilled. 

But  an  argument,  more  conclusive  than  any  argument  from  character,  either 
national  or  individual,  can  almost  ever  be,  at  any  rate  to  strangers,  and  those 
whose  partiality  one  has  no  reason  to  expect,  is  this ;  That  the  papers  prove 
nothing ;  which  most  assuredly  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  they  been 
fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  proving.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  exhibited 
a  proof  which  was  very  strong  and  specific,  it  would  have  been  no  easy  task, 
after  the  very  exceptionable  manner  in  which  they  were  examined,  to  have 
proved  that  all  suspicion  of  them  was  utterly  groundless. 

Among  the  objects  recommended  to  the  vakeels,  who  accompanied  the  sons  of 
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Book  VL  Tippoo  to  Madras,  rne,  very  naturally,  was,  to  communicate  to  him  useful  in- 
telligence of  every  description.  They  had  even  a  particular  commission  with 
regard  to  secret  intelligence,  in  which  a  delineation  of  the  defensive  works  of 
Fort  St.  George  was  particularly  included ;  and  they  were  furnished  with  a 
cipher  for  carrying  it  on. 

With  other  articles  of  intelligence,  which  the  vakeels  availed  themselves  of 
their  situation  to  transmit  to  their  royal  master,  was  the  deportment  of  the 
Nabobof  Arcot,.  towards  the  princes,  and  towards  themselves;  and  the  conver- 
sations which  took  place  between  them.  The  letters  relating  to  this  subject 
were  those  which  were  regarded  as  affording  evidence  against  Wallajah,  the  de-f 
ceased,  and  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  the  reigning,  Nabob: 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Lord  Cornwallis,  after  he  had  reduced  Tippoo  to  a 
situation,  in  which  he  regarded  him  as  too  weak  to  be  any  longer  formidable, 
adopted  the  liberal  design  of  conciliating  his  mind,  and  gaining  it,  if  possible, 
by  a  respectful,  generous,  and  even  flattering  style  of  intercourse,  to  a  state  of 
good  will,  toward  the  English  nation.  The  same  course  he  recommended  to  the 
Nabob  Wallajah,  who  had  suffered  so  deeply  by  the. raising  of  Tippoo's  house, 
and  towards  which  he  had  often  manifested  so  great  a  degree  of  contempt  and 
aversion. 

There  were  various  circumstances  which  just  at  that  time  induced  the  Nabob 
to  follow  these  injunctions  of  the  Governor-General  with  great  alacrity.  :  The 
fame  and  authority  of  Tippoo  were  now  sufficiently  high  to  render  his  friendship 
an  object  of  importance.  The  Nabob  of  Arcot,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  himself 
in  a  state  of  degradation,  and  reduced  to  a  cipher  among  the  princes  of  India. 
It  soothed  his  vanity  to  hold  some  intercourse  with  as  many  of  them  as  possible; 
and  not  least  with  one  who  now  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  eye  of  the  world 
as  the  Sultaun  of  Mysore.  It  increased  his  dignity  and  consequence ;  when  he 
induced  them  to  use  towards  him  the  language  of  friendship ;  and  to  treat  him  as 
a  prince  upon  a  level  with  themselves.  This  rendered  it  more  difficult  for  the 
English  to  accomplish  their  design  of  divesting  him,  as. he  dreaded,  of  all  his 
sovereign  powers,  and  reducing  him  and  his  family  to  the  condition  of  mere 
pensioners  of  state.  He  seems,  accordingly,  to  have  been  very  eager,  to  add 
the  forms  of  a  confidential  intercourse  with  Tippoo,  to  the  other  circumstances 
which  held  him  forth  to  the  world  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  which  he  regarded 
with  justice  as  the  only  barrier  between  him  and  dethronement 

Attentions  to  the  princes  while  at  Madras,  and  assurances  of  his  favourable 
sentiments  towards  the  Sultaun,  and  of  his  ardent  desire  of  a  suitable  return, 
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were  the  expedients  of  which  he  made  use.  Oriental  expressions  of  compliment  Chap.  X. 
are  all  extravagant,  and  hyperbolical;  and  we  cannot,  on  such  an  occasion,  sup-  ^^£7""*^ 
pose  that  the  Nabob  would  use  the  most  feeble  and  cold.  Another  circumstance 
of  great  importance  to  be  remembered  was,  that  the  letters  contained  not '  the 
expressions  of  the  Nabob,  but  only  the  expressions  of  the  vakeels  reporting 
them;  and  that  Indian  agents  reporting  to  their  principals  seldom  pay  any  re- 
gard to  realities ;  but,  as  far  as  they  expect  to  go  with  advantage  to  themselves, 
heighten  whatsoever  they  think  will  be  agreeable  to  their  master,  extenuate 
whatsoever  they  think  he  will  dislike.  Now,  when  all  the  expressions  which 
the  vakeels  of  Tippoo  report  to  have  been  used  by  the  Nabob  and  his  son  are 
tortured  to  the  utmost,  nothing  can  be  extracted  from  them  but  declarations 
of  friendly  sentiments,  in  an  hyperbolical  style.  Even  the  Persian  translator  of 
the  English  government,  who  drew  up  a  report  upon  the  documents,  highly 
praised  by  the  Governor-General,  and  in  which  every  effort  is  made  to  draw 
from  thenr  evidence  of  guilt,  has  the  candour  to  say,  "  The  accuracy  of  reports 
from  agents,  natives  of  India,  to  their  principals,  cannot,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  implicitly  relied  on ;  and,  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  vakeels  which 
contains  the  substance  of  a  conference  between  themselves,  the  princes,  and  the 
Nabob,  at  which  Colonel  Doveton  was  present,  a  speech  is  ascribed  to  that  gen- 
tleman which  is  evidently  fabricated ;  a  circumstance  which  tends  to  weaken  the 
validity;  of  all  their  reports ;— and  if  the  evidence  of  the  Nabob's  conduct  rested 
solely  upon  them,  the  proofs  might  be  considered  as  extremely  defective  and 
problematical"* 

Thus  far,  then,  the  ground  is  clear.  But,  beside  the  reports  of  the  vakeels, 
what  further  proof  is  alleged?  There  are  the  letters  of  Tippoo,  and  the  key  to 
the  cipher.  The  letters  of  Tippoo  contain  no  more  than  a  return  to  .the  civil 
expressions  of  the  Nabob ;  vague  declarations  of  good  will,  couched  in  a  similar 
style.  The  key  to  the  cipher  shows  that  Wallajah  was  designated  by  the  term 
Well-wisher  of  mankind,  the  English  by  that  of  New  Comers,  the  Nizam  by 
that  of  Nothingness,  the  Mahrattas  that  of  Despicable;  and  so  on.  And  this 
is  the  whole  matter  of  evidence  which  the  papers  contained. 

To  establish  still  further  the  dark  designs  which  the  Governor-General  firmly  Nature  of  the 
concluded  that  a  few  hyperbolical  expressions  had  already  proved,  a  list  of  nine  w^™^ 
witnesses  was  transmitted  to  Madras,  of  whom  the  two  vakeels,  Gholam  Ali  Governor- 

veoeral. 

Khan,  and  Ali  Reza  Khan,  were  the  chief.     A  commission  of  two  of  the  most 
approved  servants  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Webbe,  the  secretary  to  the  Madras 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  14. 
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Book  VI-  government,   and  Colonel  Close,  were  selected  to  conduct  the  investigation, 
v— ^^— J  Every  precaution  was  taken,  such  as  that  of  preventing  communication  between 
the  witnesses,  to  get  from  them  either  the  evidence  pure,  or  the  means  of  de- 
tecting its  impurity. 

It  was  resolved  to  begin  with  the  two  vakeels,  who  of  course  could  best  dud- 
date  their  own  correspondence.  To  form  a  proper  judgment  of  their  testimony, 
several  circumstances  ought  to  be  remarked.  In  the  first  place,  they  were 
Orientals ;  that  is,  men,  accustomed,  in  the  use  of  language  toward  those  on  whom 
their  hopes  and  their  fears  depended,  to  regard  very  little  the  connexion  between 
their  words  and  the  corresponding  matters  of  fact,  but  chiefly  the  connexion 
between  those  words,  and  the  impression,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  which  they 
were  likely  to  make  on  the  minds  of  the  great  persons,  on  whose  power  the  in- 
terests of  the  speaker  most  remarkably  depended.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  any  dependance  more  abject,  than  was,  at  this  time,  the 
dependence  of  the  Khans,  Golam  Ali,  and  Ali  Reza,  upon  the  English  govern* 
ment.  The  government,  under  which  they  had  found  employment,  was  totally 
destroyed.  Every  source  of  independent  subsistence  was  cut  off;  they  lived 
upon  a  pension  which  they  received  from  the  English  government,  and  winch  it 
was  only  necessary  to  withhold  to  plunge  them  into  the  deepest  abyss  of  human 
misery.  They  had  every  motive  which  interest  could  yield  to  affirm  what  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  English  government.  They  could  have  no  interested  motive 
to  speak  what  would  be  agreeable  to  Tippoo,  Wallajah,  or  Omdut  ul  Omrah. 
In  these  circumstances,  if  they  had  given  a  testimony  in  every  respect  conforma- 
ble to  the  wishes  of  the  English  government,  what  depended  upon  their  affirma- 
tion would  have  been  regarded  as  of  little  or  no  value  by  any  impartial  judge. 
But  in  as  far  as  they  gave  a  testimony  in  opposition  to  those  wishes,  that  is,  in 
opposition,  as  they  must  have  believed,  to  their  own  interests,  their  testimony 
has  some  of  the  strongest  possible  claims  upon  our  belief. 

Every  thing  was  done  to  remove  any  obstructions  which  might  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  witnesses  to  the  production  of  such  evidence  as  was  expected. 
They  were  given  to  understand  that  no  blame  would  be  attached  to  them,  who 
only  acted  under  legitimate  orders,  for  their  instrumentality  in  the  designs  of  their 
master.  And  they  were  assured  in  the  strongest  language,  that  aiiy  appearance 
of  a  design  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  they  well  knew  what  eastern  rulers  were 
accustomed  to  call  the  truth,  would  be  visited  upon  them  with  all  Hofc  weight  of 
English  indignation, 
v.  Of  the  two  vakeels,  Ali  Reza  was  residing  at  Velore,  Golam  Ali  at  Serin- 
gapatam.   As  least  remote,  Ali  Reza  was  examined  first.    In  him,  the  examining 
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commissioners  say,  in  their  report  to  the  Governor,  "  we  think  it  necessary  to   Chap.  X. 
apprize  your  Lordship  that  we  discovered  an  earnest  disposition  to  develope  the        v— ^ 
truth."    Golam  Ali  they  accused  of  base  endeavours  at  concealment.    The  evi- 
dence of  both,  taken  together,  tends  not  to  confirm  one  single  suspicion,  if  any 
could  have  been  justly  derived  from  the  papers,  but  to  remove  them,  every  one. 

They  both  distinctly  and  constantly  affirmed,  that  the  expressions  of  good 
will  towards  Tippoo,  made  use  of  in  their  hearing  by  Wallajah  or  his  son,  were 
never  understood  by  them  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  vague  compliments. 
Ali  Reza  gave  testimony  to  another  point,  with  regard  to  which  the  Persian 
translator,  commenting  on  his  evidence,  thus  declares :  "  In  the  report  of  the 
Persian  translator,"  namely,  the  report  on  the  documents,  "  it  has  been  observed, 
that  the  expressions  of  attachment  and  devotion,  ascribed  by  the  vakeels  to  the 
Nabob  Wallajah,  and  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  are  probably  much  exaggerated ;  and 
that  little  dependance  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  existence  of  facts,  inferred 
merely  from  such  expressions :  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  Ali  Reza  Khan, 
who  acknowledges  they  were  much  exaggerated,  and  that  it  was  customary 
with  the  vakeels  to  heighten  the  expressions  of  regard,  which  fell  from  Lord 
Cornwallis,  or  the  Nabob  Wallajah,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  Sultaun ; 
and  observed  very  justly  that  the  people  of  this  country  constantly  exaggerate 
their  expressions  of  regard  to  an  extravagant  degree."  * 

In  the  reports  of  the  vakeels  were,  certain  expressions  ascribed  to  the  Nabob, 
complimenting  the  Sultaun  as  a  pillar  of  the  faith,  and  holding  up  to  admiration 
the  union  of  mussulmen;  certain  articles  of  intelligence  which  he  was  described 
as  conveying;  and  expedients  of  secrecy  which  he  was  described  as  having 
employed.  All  this,  however,  is  only  the  report  of  the  vakeels,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  incapable  of  proving  any  thing,  and  which,  as  it  forged  a 
speech  for  Colonel  Doveton,  would  just  as  probably  forge  for  the  Nabob  and  his 
son.  But  the  circumstances,  even  if  the  statement  of  diem  is  supposed  to  be 
just,  afford  no  ground  for  an  inference  of  guilt.  To  call  Tippoo  a  pillar  of  the 
Moslem  faith,  one  of  the  most  flattering  of  all  compliments  to  hi&  bigoted  mind, 
was  not  criminal ;  nor  to  speak  with  approbation  of  the  union  of  Moslems,  which 
might  be  an  exhortation  to  the  Sultaun  to  favour  the  Nabob,  that  is,  the  English,, 
who  always  represented  their  interests  as  the  same  with  his. 

The  articles  of  intelligence  which  he  is  said  to  have  conveyed  are  exceedingly 
trifling ;  and  have  at  any  rate  the  appearance  of  having  been  conveyed  for  a 
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Book  VI.  good,  not  for  an  evil  purpose ;  for  the  preservation  of  that  harmony  between 
^,'~2£~/  Tippoo  and  the  English,  which  at  that  time  the  English  had  very  earnestly  at 
heart.  Having  learned,  that  suspicions  were  caused  by  some  intercourse  which 
appeared  to  take  place  between  the  Mysore  and  Mahratta  Durbars,  the  Nabob 
sent  him  his  advice,  that  it  would  be  better  he  should  desist,  and  suspend  his 
negotiations,  at  least  during  the  administration  of  Marquis  Cornwallis.  Again, 
having  learned  the  existence  of  a  French  war,  and  that  Pondicherry  was  about 
to  be  attacked,  the  Nabob  sent  his  advice  to  the  Sultaun  to  withdraw  his  vakeel 
from  Pondicherry,  and  to  intermit  all  correspondence  with  the  French.  This  is 
the  whole  of  the  intelligence,  the  conveyance  of  which  was  construed  into  overt 
acts  of  hostility. 

A  few  expressions  of  want  of  regard  for  the  English,  mixed  in  the  reports  of 
the  vakeels,  hardly  deserve  attention ;  both  because  nothing  was  more  likely  to 
be  inserted  by  the  vakeels,  they  knowing  nothing  much  more  likely  to  be  agree- 
able to  their  master ;  and  because,  if  the  attachment  of  the  Nabob,  to  the 
English  had  been  ever  so  entire,  it  was  perfectly  in  character  with  oriental  sin- 
cerity, to  affect  to  despise  and  abhor  them,  in  order  to  conciliate  a  mind  by  which, 
it  was  known  they  were  disliked. 

As  to  the  appearance  of  a  concern  about  secrecy,  it  is  well  known  to  be  a 
feature  of  the  human  mind  in  the  state  of  civilization  under  which  the  Sultaun 
and  Nabob  were  educated,  and  in  India  to  a  singular  degree,  to  make  a  great 
affectation  of  secrecy  on  very  trifling  occasions ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  import- 
ance, to  cover  every  thing  as  much  as  possible  with  a  veil  of  mystery.  Under 
the  designation  of  "  the  affair  you  know  of"  something  was  mentioned  in  the 
letters  of  Tippoo  and  the  vakeels;  and  under  this  mysterious  appellation  the 
deepest  villainy  was  supposed  to  be  couched.  On  this,  after  examining  their 
witnesses,  the  commissioners  report,  "  We  have  the. honour  to  inform  your  Lord- 
ship, that  the  expression  of  '  the  affair  known  ofi  so  frequently  repeated  in 
the  correspondence,  appears  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  a  proposed  connection  by 
marriage  between  the  families  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  and  the  Nabob  Wall^'ah."  * 

On  two  occasions,  while  the  vakeels  remained  at  Madras,  the  Nabob  made 
appointments  for  meeting  with  them  secretly.  But  both  of  them  persisted  in 
steadily  affirming,  as  witnesses,  that  nothing  passed  beyond  general  professions  of 
regard.  The  affectation  of  a  wish  to  conceal  from  the  English  the  warmth  of 
the  attachment  he  professed,  might  well  be  one  of  the  artifices  made  use  of  fry 
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Ihe  Nabob  for  extracting  those  appearances  of  regard  from  the  Sultaun,  which  v  Chap.  X. 
it  was  at  this  moment  his  interest  to  obtain.  In  exact  conformity  with  this  idea,  ^"T^"""' 
he  made  offer,  upon  the  departure  of  the  vakeels  from  Madras,  to  establish  a 
cipher  for  the  purpose  of  secret  communication.  But  so  little  value  did  the 
Sultaun  attach  to  any  expected  communication  from  the  Nabob,  that  he  treated 
this  proposal  with'  total  neglect;  than  which  a  stronger  proof  can  hardly  be 
expected  of  the  innocence  of  all  the  communications  which  from  that  quarter  he 
had  ever  received 

The  commissioners  say,  ■*  We  examined  Gholam  Ali  Meer  Suddoor,  the 
Dewan  Purniah,  and  the  Moonshee  Hubbeeb  OUa,"  that  is,  the  men  above  all 
others  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  Tippoo's  government;  "  but  as  their  tes- 
timony did  not  establish  any  fact,  we  thought  it  unnecessary  to  record  their  evi- 
dence." * 

Not  only  does  this  evidence  afford  no  proof  of  a  criminal  correspondence  with  Result  of  the 
Tippoo,  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob ;  but  the  total  inability  of  the  English  to  mqwry' 
produce  further  evidence,  with  all  the  records  of  the  Mysore  government  in  their 
hands,  and  all  the  living  agents  of  it  within  their  absolute  power,  is  a  proof  of 
the  contrary ;  since  it  is  not  credible  that  a  criminal  correspondence  should  have 
existed,  and  not  have  left  more  traces  of  itself. 

It  is  just  to  bewail  the  unhappy  situation,  in  which  the  minds  of  Englishmen  The  human 
in  India  are  placed.     Acted  upon  by  circumstances  which  strongly  excite  them,  ™^  gn^ed 
their  understandings  are  dragged,  like  those  of  other  men,  towards  a  conformity  in  ^jj*^ 
with   their  desires;  and  they  are  not  guarded  against  the  grossest  illusions  delusion. 
of  self-deceit  by  those  salutary  influences  which  operate  upon  the  human  mind  in 
a  more  favourable  situation.     The  people  of  India  among  whom  they  live,  and 
upoirwhom  the  miserable  effects  of  their  delusions  descend,  are  not  in  a  situation 
to  expose  the  sophistry  by  which  their*  rulers  impose  upon  themselves.     They 
neither  dare  to  do  it,  nor  does  their  education  fit  them  for  doing  it,  nor  do  they 
enjoy  a  press,  the  instrument  with  which  it  can  be  done.     Their  rulers,  therefore, 
have  no  motive  to  set  a  guard  upon  themselves ;  and  to  examine  rigidly  the  ar- 
guments by  which  "they  justify  to  themselves  an  obedience  to  their  own  incli- 
nations.    The  human  mind,  when  thus  set  free  from  restraint,  is  easily  satisfied 
with  reasons  for  self-gratification ;  and  the  understanding  waits,  an  humble  ser- 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  39.  The  papers  from  Seringapatam,  and  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses* are  in  a  collection  of  House  of  Commons  "  Papers  concerning  the  late  Nabob  of  the 
Carnatic,  ordered  to  be  printed  21st  and  23d  of  June,  1802 ; "  the  rest  of  the  documents  are  in 
flie  vol.  of  papers  quoted  immediately  above. 
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Book  VI.  vant,  upon  the  affections.  Not  only  are  the  English  rulers  in  India  deprived  of 
^^~^  the  salutary  dread  of  the  scrutinizing  minds,  and  free  pens,  of  an  enlightened 
public,  in  the  regions  where  they  transact ;  jthey  well  know,  that  distance  and 
other  circumstances  so  completely  veil  the  truth  from  English  eyes,  that,  if  the 
case  will  but  bear  a  varnish,  and  if  they  take  care  to  stand  well  with  the  minister, 
they  have  in  England  every  thing  to  hope,  and  seldom  any  to  dread,  from  the 
successful  gratification  of  the  passion  of  acquiring. 

It  is  most  remarkable,  that  of  all  the  Englishmen  in  India,  of  whose  senti- 
ments upon  the  occasion  we  have  any  record,  the  Governor-General  and  his 
council,  the  Governor  of  Fort  St  George  and  his  council,  the  examining  com- 
missioners, and  the  Persian  translator,  the  very  foremost  men  in  India,  not  one 
appears  to  have  doubted,  that  the  evidence  we  have  examined,  established  unde- 
niably the  facts  which  they  so  eagerly  desired  to  infer. 
Reasons  for        The  examination  of  the  witnesses  was  closed,  and  the  report  of  the  commis- 
dfp^t^of  8>°ner8  drawn  up,  and  signed  at  Seringapatam,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1800.    It 
the  Nabob;    was  not  ^  tbe   g^ft  0f  ^jay,  180i,  that  any  further  instructions  of  the 

the  measure  *  J 

grounded  upon  Governor-General  were  dispatched.  In  thk  memorable  document,  addressed  to 
of  a  criminal  Lord  Clive,  he  states  one  reason  of  delay,  as  follows :  "  The  critical  situation 
5^#pon"  of  the  negotiation  depending  with  the  Nizam  appeared  to  me  to  render  it  advise- 
able  to  postpone  the  adoption  of  measures  required  for  the  security  of  the 
Garnatic.  The  successful  issue  of  that  negotiation  appeared  likely  to  facilitate 
the  arrangements  which  became  indispensably  necessary  in  the  Carnatic ;  while  a 
premature  prosecution  of  these  arrangements  might  have  impeded,  and  perhaps 
frustrated,  the  successful  issue  of  the  negotiation  at  Hyderabad."  Another 
reason  was,  that  for  some  time  he  indulged  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
employ  the  weight  of  his  own  presence,  in  removing  tiie  obstacles  which  he 
expected  to  oppose  the  intended  revolution  in  Carnatic.  When  that  hope  was 
relinquished,  he  desired  that  Mr.  Webbe,  the  chief  secretary  to  the  government 
at  Madras,  might  join  him  in  Bengal,  to  communicate  a  more  minute  knowledge 
of  circumstances  than  he  could  otherwise  acquire. 

"  The  delay,"  says  the  Governor-General,  "  which  has  occurred,  has  enabled 
me  to  receive  the  sentiments  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  the  affairs  of  India,  and  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
on  the  subject  of  the  correspondence  of  the  late  and  present  Nabob  of  Arcot 
with  Tippoo  Sultaun  :  Those  sentiments  entirely  accord  with  your  Lordship's, 
and  with  mine,  on  the  same  subject." 

He  proceeded  to  declare,  that  from  the  evidence  which  we  have  examined, 
he  confidently  inferred  the  existence  of  a  criminal  correspondence  between  the 
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Nabob  and  Tippoo ;  and  that  the  measure  which,  in  consequence,  he  resolved   Chap.  x. 
to  adopt,  was  the  dethronement  of  the  Nabob  and  the  transfer  of  his  sovereignty  ^~v~ — ' 
to  the  Company. 

An  attempt,  however,  was  still  to  be  made,  to  obtain  an  appearance  of  the  Attempt  to 
Nabob's  consent  to  his  own  degradation.    "  I  consider  it,"  says  the  Governor*  ^went  of 
.General,  "to  be  extretaely  desirable,  that  the  Nabob  should  be  induced  to  accede  jj£  ^*£  to 
to  the  proposed  arrangement,  in  the  form  of  a  treaty.     In  order  to  obtain  his«tion. 
Highness's  acquiescence  in  this  mode  of  adjustment,  it  will  be  proper  for  your 
Lordship,  after  having  fully  apprized  the  Nabob  of  the  nature  of  the  prooft 
which  we  possess  of  his  correspondence  with  Tippoo   Sultaun,  to  offer  the 
inducement  of  the  largest  provision  to  be  made  for  his  Highness's  personal 
expenses,  and  in  that  event  I  authorize  your  Lordship  to  insert  in  the  treaty  the 
sum  of  three  lacs  of  pagodas." 

The  Governor-General  had  no  very  sanguine  hopes,  that  the  Nabob  would 
smoothe  all  difficulties  by  resigning  the  dignity  to  which  he  clung.  He  gave 
directions  therefore  on  the  contrary  supposition,  and  said,  "  If  the  Nabob, 
Omdut  ul  Omrah,  by  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed  arrangements,  should 
compel  the  British  government,  contrary  to  its  wishes  and  intentions,  to  exercise 
its  rights  and  its  power  to  their  full  extent,  I  authorize  and  direct  your  Lordship 
to  assume  the  civil  and  military  government  of  the  Carnatic." 

The  Governor-General  anticipated  even  another  contingency.  "  It  id  possible," 
says  he,  "  that  in  the  actual  state  of  his  Highness's  councils  and  temper,  the 
Nabob  may  be  disposed  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Honourable  the  Court 
of  Directors."  Well,  and  what  was  his  Excellency's  determination  in  that 
event  ?  "  Being  already,"  said  he,  "  in  possession  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
Secret  Committee,  founded  on  the  discovery  of  the  Nabob's  faithless  conduct,  I 
shall  consider  it  to  be  injudicious  and  unnecessary  to  admit  the  appeal ;  and 
fay  that  admission  to  enter  Upon  a  formal  trial  of  his  Highness's  criminal  con- 
duct"* 

Now,  finally,  the  case  stood,  therefore,  as  follows.  In  a  dispute,  in  which  the  Natow  of  the 
Company,  or  their  representatives,  the  rulers  in  India,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dma. 
Nabob  on  the  other,  were  parties,  and  in  which  a  great  kingdom  was  at  issue, 
the  first  of  the  parties  not  only  resolves  upon  deciding  in  its  own  cause,  which  in 
the  case  of  disputes  about  kingdoms  can  seldom  be  avoided,  but,  upon  a  mass  of 
evidence  of  its  own  providing,  evidence  altogether  ex  parte,  evidence  which  it 
examined  by  itself  and  for  itself,  and  upon  which  it  put  any  construction  which 

•  For  the  above  extracts,  see  Papers,  vol.  i.  ut  supra,  p.  42—47* 
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Book  VI.  it  pleased,  did,  without  admitting  the  opposite  party  to  a  hearing,  without  admif- 
;*— N-— '  ting  it  to  offer  a  single  article  of 'counter  evidence,  to  sift  the  evidence  brought 
to  condemn  it,  or  so  much  as  to  make  an  observation  upon  that  evidence^ 
proceed  to  form  a  decision  in  its  own  favour,  and  to  strip  the  opposite  party 
of  a  kingdom.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that,  upon  principles  of  judicature  such 
as  these,  a  decision  in. favour  of  the  strongest  will  seldom  be  wanting. 

Had  the  actions  of  the  Nabob,  corresponded  with  the  inference  which  the 
English  rulers  so  eagerly  drew,  their  conduct  would  still  have  implied  a  most 
extraordinary  assumption.  The  principle  of  their  conduct  was,  that,  if  an 
Indian  prince  did  any.  injury,  or.  but  showed  that  he:  meditated  injury,  to  the 
English,  that  moment  the.  English  were  entitled  to  dethrone  him,  and  take  his 
kingdom  to  themselves*  ,  If  the  Nabob  had  actually  contracted  an  alliance  offen- 
sive and  defensive  with  Tippoo,  he  was  not  a  subject  of  the  British  government ; 
he  was  a  sovereign  prince ;  and  the  utmost  such  an  action  implied  was  a  violation  of 
the  treaty  which  subsisted  between  the  English  and  him.  But  all  that  is  neces- 
sarily done  by  the  violation  on  one  side  of  a. treaty  between  sovereign  states,  is 
only  to  relieve  the  party  on  the  other  side  from  all  the  obligations  which  it  inn. 
posed ;  to  leave  the  two  parties,  in  short,  in  the  same  situation,  in  which  they 
would  have  been,  if  the  treaty  had  not  existed..  It  may  happen  that,  in  such  a 
case,  it  would  be  improper,  in  the  obeying,  so  much  as  to  make  war  upon  the 
infringing,  party.  .That  would  entirely  depend  upon  other  questions,  namely  ♦ 
the  refusal  of  redress  for  injury,  or  of  security  against  indubitable  danger.  Bu^ 
even  when  war  takes  place,  and  two  princes  stand  in  the  relation  of  active 
enemies,  it  is  not  the  principle  of  just  and  polished  nations  to  push  the  warfare 
to  dethronement ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  any  thing  but  the  height  of  injustice  to 
carry  hostilities  beyond  the  line  of  redress  for  indubitable  injuiy,  and  security 
against  indubitable  danger.  How  the  assumption  of  the  English,  in  the  case 
before  us,  can  be  reconciled  with  these  established  principles,  it  is  not  difficult  t» 
determine. 
The  Governor-  As  if  aware,  after  all,  how  little  all  other  pleas  were  qualified  to  support  the  iaea- 
w^dreLon  sure  whi<*  he  was  eager  to  pursue,  the  Governor-General  forgot  not  his  standard 
for  the  depo-  reason  for  the  dethronement  of  princes ;  namely,  the  badness  of  their  government. 
princes,  He  affirmed,  that  no  other  expedient,  but  the  dethronement  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot* 
men?0Veni"  and  the  total  transfer  to  the  English  of  the  government  of  Carnatic,  afforded  any 
'chance  for  that  reform,  which  the  impoverishment  of  the  country,  and  the  misery 
of  the  people,  so  forcibly  required.  Here,  at  l*st,  he  obtained  a  ground,  on  which 
if  the  end  for  which  government  was  instituted,  and  for  which  it  ought  to*  be  upheld 
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is  worthy  of  being  regarded,  he  might  stand  with  perfect  assurance.  Though  we  Chap.  X. 
may  suspect  the  servants  of  the  Company  of  some  exaggeration,  when  they  describe  '"_* 
the  horrible  effects  of  the  Nabob's  administration,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  deplorable :  It  is  equally  certain,  that  no  considerable  improvement  could 
be  introduced,  while  the  powers  of  civil  administration  remained  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Nabob :  And,  though'  what  the  Company  had  attempted  for  improving  the 
condition  of  their  subjects,  where  they  possessed  the  undivided  powers,  had 
hitherto  displayed  but  little  either  of  skill  or  success,  some  efforts  had  been 
nobly  intended,  and  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  more  judicious  expedients. 
Even  under  the  bad  system  of  taxation,  and  the  bad  system  of  judicature 
which  the  English  would  .employ,  the  people  would  immediately  suffer  less  than 
under  the  still  more  defective  systems  of  the  Nabob ;  and  they  would  reap  the 
benefit  of  all  the  improvements  which  a.  more  enlightened  people  may  be  ex- 
pected to  introduce.  On  this  ground,  we  should  have  deemed  the  Company 
justified,  in  proportion  as  the  feelings  of  millions  are  of  more  value  than  the 
feelings  of  an  individual,  in  seizing  the  government  of  the  Carnatic  long  before ; 
and,  on  the  same  principle,  we  should  rejoice,  that  every  inch  of  ground  within  the 
limits  of  India  were  subject  to  their  sway.  In  matters  of  detail,  I  have  more 
frequently  had  occasion  to  blame  the  Company's  government  than  to  praise  it ; 
and,  till  the  business  of  government  is  much  better  understood,  whoever  writes 
history  with  a  view  solely  to  the  good  of  mankind,  will  have  the  same  thankless  task 
to  perform ;  yet  I  believe  it  .will  be  found  that  the  Company,  during  the  period  of 
their  sovereignty,  have  done  more  in  behalf  of  their  subjects,  have  shown  more  of 
good-will  towards  them,  have  shown  less  of  a  selfish  attachment  to  mischievous 
powers  lodged  in  their  own  hands,  have  displayed  a  more  generous  welcome  to 
schemes  of  improvement,  and  are  now  more  willing  to  adopt  improvements,  not 
only  than  any  other  sovereign  existing  in  the  same  period,  but  than  all  other 
sovereigns  taken  together  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

When  the  instructions  for  assuming  the  government  of  Carnatic  arrived  at 
Madras,  the  Nabob  Omdut  ul  Omrah  was  labouring  under  an  illness  which  he 
was  not  expected  to  survive.  In  these  circumstances,  the  Governor  forbore  to 
agitate  his  mind  with  the  communication  of  intelligence,  which  he  was  expected 
to  receive  with  agony.  On  an  occasion,  when  the  whole  family  would  naturally 
wish  to  be  assembled,  the  younger  son  of  the  Nabob  arrived  from  Trichinopoly 
with  his  attendants,  who  are  not  described  as  being  either  more  numerous,  or 
better  armed,  than  those  who  usually  escorted  a  person  of  similar  condition. 
Upon  a  report  to.  the  Governor,  that  some  of  these  attendants  had  been,  or  had 
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Book  VL  been  proposed  to  be,  admitted  into  the  palace  of  the  dying  Nabob,  the  Governor 
v"— "v-—- '  immediately  concluded,  that  this  was  for  some  evil  purpose  unknown,  and  resolved 
to  anticipate  the  effects,  by  taking  possession  of  the  palace  immediately  with  an 
English  force.    Communication  was  made  to  the  Nabob,  with  all  the  delicacy 
of  which  the  circumstances  admitted,  prevention  of  confusion  at  his  death  being 
the  motive  assigned ;  and  the  troops  took  a  position  commanding  all  the  entrances 
into  the  palace  without  resistance  or  commotion.    The  commanding  officer  was 
directed  "  to  exert  his  vigilance  in  a  particular  manner,  to  prevent  the  removal 
of  treasure  from  the  palace,  sufficient  grounds  of  belief  existing  that  a  consider- 
able treasure,  a  large  sum  of  money;,  had  been  accumulated  by  their  Highnesses, 
the  late  and  present  Nabob."  *     The  English,  even  yet,  were  but  ill  cured  of  their 
old  delusion,  that  every  Indian  prince  was  enormously  rich.     Of  this  supposed 
treasure  we  perceive  not  another  trace. 
Deposition  of      On  the  15th  of  July,  1801,  the  Nabob  Omdut  ul  Omrah  died.     Immediately  a 
Arcot%r-  °   commission  was  given  to  the  two  gentlemen,  Webbe  and  Close,  to  state  to  the  family 
formed.         ^  crimes  which  were  charged  upon  the  two  Nabobs  deceased,  and  to  demand, 
with  information  that  a  due  provision  would  be  made  for  their  support,  that  their 
consent  should  be  given  to  the  destined  transfer  of  the  Carnatic  government. 

The  business  was  urgent,  and  without  permitting  the  lapse  of  even  the  day 
on  which  the  sovereign  had  expired,  the  gentlemen  repaired  to  the  palace. 
They  were  met  by  some  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  service  of  the  late  Nabob. 
They  first  requested  to  know,  if  any  particular  arrangement  had  been  traced  by 
Omdut  ul  Omrah.  Having  been  informed,  a  will  existed,  they  desired  that  it 
might  be  produced.  Being  informed  that,  without  the  violation  of  all  decorum* 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased  could  not  be  called  upon  to  attend  to  ordinary 
business,  before  the  ceremonies  due  to  his  royal  father  were  performed,  they 
replied  that  on  ordinary  occasions  it  was  the  principle  of  the  English  to  respect 
the  feelings  of  individuals,  but,  where  this  respect  interfered  with  the  business  of 
a  great  government,  the  less  must,  in  propriety,  yield  to  the  greater  interest. 
The  personages  who  received  their  commands,  retired  to  deliberate;  and  had 
not  long  returned  with  a  declaration  of  submission,  when  the  young  Nabob  was 
introduced,  bearing  the  will  of  his  father  in  his  hand.  The  will  directed,  that 
Ali  Hoosun,  his  eldest  son,  should  succeed  to  all  his  rights,  all  his  possessions, 
and  "  the  sovereignty  of  the  Carnatic : "  and  that  the  Khans,  Mohammed  Nejeeb^ 

•  Such  are  the  words  of  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Welledey,  7th 
of  July,  1801 ;  papers,  ut  supra,  p.  65.  * 
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Salar  Jung,  and  Tuckia  Ali,  the  individuals  now  present,  should  be  regents,  to  Chap.  X. 
assist  the  young  Nawaub  in  the  affairs  of  government,  till  his  arrival  at  compe-  v,"— v— -' 
tent  maturity  of  years. 

The  Nabob  retired,  and  the  commissioners  desired,  that  the  rest  of  the  con- 
versation should  be  pritate,  between  the  regents  and  themselves.  The  pretended 
discoveries  were  described.  The  following  passage,  in  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners, is  memorable :  "  Nejeeb  Khan  expressed  the  greatest  degree  of  surprise 
at  this  communication ;  professed  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  subject ;  and  pro- 
tested that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Nabob  Omdut  ul  Omrah  to  cherish  the  in- 
tentions imputed  to  his  Highness.  Some  of  the  principal  documents  having  been 
produced,  Nejeeb  Khan  asserted,  that  they  contained  none  but  expressions  of 
civility  and  compliment ;  that  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  had  repeatedly  enjoined 
the  Nabobs,  Mahomed  Ali,  and  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  to  cultivate  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  Tippoo  Sultaun ;  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  correspondence 
produced  was  directed  to  that  object,  in  conformity  to  the  injunctions  of  Lord 
Cornwallis ;  and  that  the  Nabob  Omdut  ul  Omrah  had  recently  addressed  him- 
self to  Lord  Cornwallis  on  the  subject  of  these  communications.  The  particular 
warmth  of  the  expressions  used  by  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  in  his  letter  addressed  to 
Gholam  Ali  Khan  on  the  14th  Mohurrum,  1209,  having  been  pointed  out  to 
Nejeeb  Khan — he  observed  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  civi- 
lity, which  might  have  been  used  on  any  ordinary  occasion."  On  the  cipher,  of 
which  a  proposal  appeared  to  have  been  made  to  the  Sultan,  and  which  proposal 
he  entirely  disregarded,  the  Khan  observed,  "  that  the  moonshee  of  the  Nabob 
was  present,  and  could  be  examined  with  respect  to  the  authenticity  of  the  hand- 
writing, that  the  cipher  might  have  been  conveyed  into  the  archives  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun  by  the  enemies  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah ; "  and  concluded  by  a  most  impor- 
tant request,  that  the  family  should  be  furnished  with  the  evidence,  stated  to 
exist,  of  the  supposed  criminal  intercourse ;  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  such 
explanations  as  they  might  be  able  to  give,  and  of  presenting  such  counter-proofs 
as  they  might  have  to  furnish ;  when,  said  he,  "  the  proofs  being  compared,  the 
Company  might  form  a  complete  judgment.9' 

A  more  moderate  proposition,  on  such  an  occasion,  was  certainly  never  ad- 
vanced. He  did  not  so  much  as  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  an  opposite  party; 
he  only  requested  that  party  to  look  first  at  both  sides  of  the  question.  If  the 
object  had  been  to  explore  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  secure  the  papers  of  the  late  Nabob,  in  which  if  no  marks  of  a  criminal  cor- 
respondence existed,  it  would  not  be  very  probable  that  it  had  ever  taken  place. 
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Book  VI.  "  This  discourse,"  say  the  commissioners,  "  being  apparently  intended  to  con- 
found the  object  of  our  deput  tion" — yes,  that  object,  to  be  sure,  was  a  very 
different  thing — "  we  stated  to  the  two  Khans,  that  the  British  government, 
being  satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  its  proofs,  had  no  intention  of  constituting 
itself  a  judge  of  the  conduct  of  its  ally."  There  is  here  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  instances,  which  the  annals  of  the  human  mind  can  exhibit,  of  that 
blindness,  which  the  selfish  affections  have  a  tendency  to  produce,  when,  unhap- 
pily, power  is  possessed,  and  all  prospect  both  of  shame  and  of  punishment  is 
removed.  The  British  government,  had  taken  evidence  upon  the  conduct  of  its 
ally,  had  pronounced  a  sentence  of  •condemnation,  and  was  proceeding,  with  im- 
petuosity, to  carry  its  decision  into  execution,  yet  it  would  not  "  constitute  itself 
.  a  judge  of  the  conduct  of  its  ally ! "  As  if  one  was  not  a  judge,  so  long  as  one 
abstained  from  hearing  both  sides  of  the  question ;  as  if,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, saving  only  those  of  justice,  it  was  not  easy  to  be  a  judge  upon  veiy  dif- 
ferent terms ! 

The  whole  of  the  conference  of  this  day,  it  appears,  was  spent,  on  the  part  of 
the  Khans,  in  *'  asserting  their  disbelief  of  the  hostile  intercourse  with  Tippoo ; 
and  insisting  on  the  reasonableness  of  their  entering  into  the  defence  of  Omdut 
yl  Omrah's  conduct  in  regard  to  the  several  points  in  which  he  was  accused." 
When  the  day  was  far  advanced,  they  were  permitted,  on  their  earnest  request, 
to  retire  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  funeral  of 
the  deceased  Nabob,  and  a  second  interview  was  appointed  for  the  evening  of 
the  following  day* 

.  At  this  meeting,  the  evils  of  a  divided  government,  the  abuses  which  pre- 
vailed, and  all  the  other  arguments,  which  had  been  so  often  urged  to  prevail 
upon  the  Nabobs  to  resign  their  authority,  were  stated  to  the  regents ;  they 
were  assured  that  no  remedy  would  suffice,  except  the  revolution  proposed ;  and 
they  were  asked,  whether  they  were  prepared  to  enter  into  an  amicable  negotia- 
tion for  that  purpose.  They  remarked,  that,  "  if  the  entire  government  of  the 
Carnatic  should  be  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  Company,  the  station  of 
Nabob  of  the  Carnatic  would  be  annihilated."  The  answer  of  the  commissioners 
is  memorable.  It  seems  to  prove,  that  the  English  in  India  have  so  long,  and 
successfully,  made  use  of  fiction,  that  they  take  their  own  fictions  for  realities. 
The  commissioners  had  the  confidence  to  tell  the  regents,  "  that  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  the  Nabob  of  Carnatic  could  not  be  injured,"  by  actual  dethronement. 
Nay,  what  is  more,  they  state,  in  their  report,  that  the  argument,  which  they 
made  use  of  to  prove  it,  for  they  did  not  leave  it  without  an  argument,  "  was 
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admitted  by  the  Khans  to  *e  conclusive.*9  The  Khans,  notwithstanding,  de-  Chap.  X. 
dined  giving  any  answer,  on  a  proposition  of  so  much  importance,  till  they  got  *v~" ~* 
the  benefit  of  consultation  with  the  different  heads  of  the  family ;  and  they  were 
allowed  till  the  next  day  to  prepare  for  a  final  declaration. 
.  On  this  occasion,  they  began  by  representing,  that  the  whole  family,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  late  Nabob,  having  been  assembled  to  deliberate,  had  come  to 
certain  conclusions.  AJ1  these  persons  were  convinced,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment would  not  insist  upon  the  utmost  severity  of  the  terms  which  had  been  re- 
cently announced ;  and  they  had  ventured  to  propose  a  different  plan,  by  which, 
in  their  opinion,  the  security,  which  was  the  professed  aim  of  the  Company, 
would  be  completely  attained.  Their  proposition  was,  to  give  up  the  reserved 
sovereignty  over  the  Polygars,  and  the  right  of  collecting  the  revenues  in  the 
assigned  districts,  and  along  with  this  to  make  some  better  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  debts.  The  commissioners  repeated  that  "  the  proposition  for  vesting  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  Company  the  entire  administration  of  the  civil  and 
military  government  of  the  Carnatic  contained  the  basis  on  which  alone  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  could  be  founded."  After  strong  expostulation  on,  both  sides, 
the  Khans  declared,  "  that  they  were  prepared  to  give  a  decided  answer ;  and 
that  the  propositions  which  they  had  offered,  and  of  which  they  delivered  a 
written  statement,  contained  finally,  and  unequivocally,  the  only  terms  on  which 
they  could  accede  to  an  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Carnatic  by  nego- 
tiation." 

The  commissioners  resolved  to  accept  of  an  ultimate  refusal  from  no  lips  but 
those  of  the  Nabob  himself.  Upon  their  request,  that  he  should  be  introduced, 
the  Khans  manifested  considerable  surprise ;  and  expostulated  against  the  propo- 
sition, on  the  ground  both  of  decorum,  from  the  recency  of  his  father's  death, 
and  the  immaturity  of  his  judgment,  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  "  It  was  not," 
say  the  commissioners,  "  without  a  very  long  and  tedious  conversation,  that  we 
obtained  from  the  Khans  the  appointment  of  a  time  for  our  receiving,  from  the 
reputed  son  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  his  own  determination  on  the  proposition  com- 
municated to  the  two  Khans." 

On  the  second  day,  which  was  the  19th  of  July,  the  projected  interview  took 
place.  The  proposition  was  re-stated,  to  which  the  acquiescence  of  the  young 
prince  was  required;  and  the  consequences  held  up  to  his  view;  the  title  of 
Nabob,  with  the  dignity  and  emoluments  of  the  head  of  the  family,  if  he  com- 
plied; the  loss  of  all  these  advantages,  if  he  refused.  "  He  replied,  the  Khans 
being  present,  that  he  considered  them  to  have  been  appointed  by  his  father  for 
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Book  VI.  the  purpose  of  assisting  him ;  and  that  the  object  of  his  own  counsels  was  not 
^-— v— '  separate  from  that  of  the  Khans."  He  was  then  given  to  understand  that  Lord 
Clive,  the  Governor,  required  an  interview  with  him.  To  this  proposition  also 
the  Khans  manifested  reluctance,  but  they  ware  immediately  informed  that  it 
was  altogether  useless.  During  a  short  absence  of  the  Khans,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  the  equipage  of  the  prince,  "  the  young  man,"  say  the  ™m™«- 
sioners,  u  with  much  apparent  anxiety  in  his  manner,  whispered  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  two  Khans.  Ali  Hussain,  accord* 
ingly,  proceeded,  without  further  communication  with  the  two  Khans,  to  the 
tent  of  the  officer  commanding  the  troops  <at  Chepauk,  at  which  place  we  had 
the  honour  of  a  personal  interview  with  your  Lordship."  The  attendants  of 
the  Prince,  including  even  the  regents,  were  ordered  to  withdraw.  At  this 
meeting,  it  appears  that  the  prince  was  even  forward  to  declare  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  refusal  given  by  the  Khans  to  the  proposition  of  his  Lordship ;  and 
"  proposed  that  a  treaty  should  be  prepared,  upon  the  basis  of  vesting  the  entire 
civil  and  military  government,  of  the  Carnaticin  the' hands  of  the  Company ; 
and  stated,  that  he  would  be  ready  to  execute  the  instrument,  with,  or  without 
the  consent  of  the  Khans,  at  another  separate  conference,  which  was  appointed, 
for  the  next  day,  within  the  lines  of  the  British  troops." 

At  that  interview,  however,  Ali  Hussain  withdrew  his  acquiescence  of  the 
former  day,  which  he  described  as  the  sudden  and  inconsiderate  suggestion  of 
the  moment.  He  was  again  conveyed  to  a  tent,  to  meet  with  Lord  Clive,  apart 
from  his  attendants  and  advisers.  Being  informed;  that  his  sentiments  of  yester- 
day ware  understoodr  to  be  still  his  real  sentiments ;  that  his  altered  declaration 
might  be  the  offspring  of  fear ;  that  he  was  at  present,  however,  within  the  British 
fines ;  and,  if  it  was  necessary,  should  receive  the  effectual  protection  of  the 
British  power;  he  said  that  he  acted  under  no  constraint,  and  that  the  determi- 
nation he  had  now  expressed  was  that  of  his  own  deliberate,  clear,  and  unal- 
terable judgment  "  It  was  then  explained  to  him,"  say  the  commissioners, 
"  that  no  pains  had  been  omitted,  which  could  warn  hirt  of  the  consequences  he 
was  about  to  incur ;  that  the  duties  of  humanity  towards  him,  and  the  duties  of 
attention  to  the  national  character  of  the  British  government,  had  been  satisfied ; 
that  he  had  himself  determined  the  situation  in  which  he  would  hereafter  be 
placed ;  and  that  your  Lordship,  with  concern  for  himself  individually,  now  ap- 
prized him,  that  his  future  situation  would  be  that  of  a  private  person,  hostile 
to  the  British  interests,  and  dependant  on  the  bounty  of  the  Company. — This 
declaration  Ali  Hussain  received  with  a  degree  of  composure  and  confidence, 
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which  denoted  that  he  acted  from  no  impression  of  fear ;  and  a  smile  of  oompla-   Chap.  X. 

cency  which  appeared  on  his  countenance,  throughout  this  discussion,  denoted 

an  internal  satisfaction  at  the  line  of  conduct  he  was  pursuing.     Being  asked  if 

he  wished  to  make  any  further  observation, .  he  .said  that  he  did  not ;  and  being 

also  asked  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the  Khans  into 

the  tent,  he  said  that  he  had  none ;  which  being  accordingly  done,  he  was 

directed  by  your  Lordship  to  leare  the  tent." 

The  British  rulers  had  all  along  reserved  to  themselves  an  expedient  against 
Ali  Hussain,  to  wit,  chicanery  about  his  birth,  and  had  regularly  denominated 
him  the  reputed  son  of  Omdut  ul  Qmrah ;  though  all  that  is  stated  is,  that  his 
mother,  which,  according  to  the  mussulman  law,  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  was 
not  theprincipal  among  the  women  in  the  zenana ;  while,  at  last,  too,  they  precluded 
themselves  from  this  pretence,  by  choosing  him,  as  the  man  with  whom,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  the  rest  of  his  family,  they  wished  to  negotiate,  and  at  whose  hand* 
to  accept  the  grant  of  the  sovereignty. 

Negotiation  being  in  this  manner  closed,  on  the  part  of  Ali  Hussain,  the  son 
of  Omdut  ul  Omrah;  the  English  rulers  directed  their  attention  to  Aee&m  ul 
Dowlah,  a  son  of  Ameer  ul  Omrah,  who  since  the  death  of  his  father  had  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  great  seclusion  and  indigence.  To  make  known  the  intention 
of  dealing  with  him  as  successor  to  the  Nabob  might  shorten  ha  days.  But  the 
English  soon  found  an  occasion  of  delivering  themselves  from  this  difficulty. 
The  family  resolved  to  place  the  son  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah  on  the  musnud,  to 
which  they  held  him  entitled  equally  by  his  birth,  and  by  the  wiU  of  his  deceased 
father.  The  English  held  it  necessary  to  prevent  that  ceremony ;  fhr  which 
purpose  the  troops,  already  commanding  the  entrance,  took  possession  of  the 
palace ;  and  placed  a  guard  of  honour  about  Azfeem  ul  Dowlah.  He  was  not 
long  kept  ignorant  of  what  was  to  be  done  with  him.  The  forfeiture  of  the 
government  by  Omdut  ul  Omrah ;  and  "  that  satisfaction  and  security,"  as  they 
expressed  it,  which  the  English  rulers  "  deemed  to  be  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  their  interests  in  the  Carnatic,"  were  explained  to  him ;  and  he  was 
asked  whether,  if  acknowledged  as  head  and  representative  of  the  family,  these 
were  terms  to  which  he  would  submit  He  made  as  little  difficulty  in  expressing 
his  compliance,  as  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  gave  reason  to  expect # 
A  reflection,  however,  suggests  itself,  which,  at  the  time,  the  English  rulers  were 

*  Hie  report  from  which  die  above  particulars  and  quotations  are  taken,  is  in  the  volume  of 
papers,  (p.  8—25),  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  21st  and  23d  of  June, 
1801. 
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Book  VL  probably  too  full  of  their  object  to  make.  If  Azeem  ul  Dowlah  had  to  the  in^ 
heritance  of  the  family  any  title  whatsoever  beside  the  arbitrary. will  of  the 
English  rulers,  his  title  stood  exempt  from  that  plea  of  forfeiture  on  which  the 
measure  of  dethronement  was  set  up.  It  was  not  so  much  as  pretended  that  his 
fhther,  Ameer  ul  Omrah,  had  any  share  in  the  pretended  criminal  correspondence 
of  the  late  and  preceding  Nabob :  and  to  punish  a  man  for  the  sins  of  his  grand- 
father, however  it  may  be  reconcileable  with  some  systems  of  law,  will  not  be 
denied,  it  is  presumed,  to  be  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  essential  principles 
of  justice.  Besides,  though  in  a  certain! sense  of  the  word,  a  prince  may  forfeit 
his  crown  to  his  subjects,  it  was  not  in  the  relation  of  subject  and  prince,  that  the 
British  Company  and  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  stood ;  and  in  what  sense  it  can  be 
said  that  one  prince  forfeits  his  crown  to  another,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain* 

A  treaty  was  immediately  drawn  up  and  signed,  according  to  which  all  the 
powers  of  government  were  delivered  over  in  perpetuity  to  the  English,  and 
totally  and  for  ever  renounced  by  the  Nabob. .  Yet  such  is  the  memorable  har- 
mony, between  the  language  which  the  English  rulers  desired  to  employ,  and 
the.  actions  they  performed,  that  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  stands  in 
the  following  words ;  "  The  Nabob  Azeem  ul  Dowlah  Behauder  is  hereby 
formally  established  in  the  state  and  rank,  with  the  dignities  dependant 
thereon,  of  his  ancestors,  heretofore  Nabobs  of  the  Carnatic ;  and  the  posses- 
sion thereof  is  hereby  guaranteed  by  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  to  his 
said  Highness  Azeem  ul  Dowlah  Behauder,  who  has  accordingly  succeeded  to 
the  subahdarry  of  the  territories  of  Arcot." 

As  a  provision  for  the  new  Nabob,  including  the  maintenance  of  the  female 
establishment,  or  Mhal,  of  his  father,  one  fifth  part  of  the  net  revenues  of  the 
Carnatic  were  pledged.  The  Company  engaged  to  make  a  suitable  maintenance 
for  the  rest  of  the  family ;  and  took  upon  itself  the  whole  of  the  debts  of  the  pre- 
ceding Nabobs.* 

Against  this  revolution  there  was  transmitted  to  the  home  authorities  aremon* 
strance  in  the  name  of  the  regents.  A  letter,  as  from  the  rejected  Nabob, 
setting  forth,  in  vehement  and  pathetic  language,  the  proceedings  which  had  taken 
place,  and  the .  cruel  effects  as  regarded  himself,  with  which  they  were  attended, 
was  transmitted  to  two  gentlemen  in  England,  of  the  names  of  Hall  and  John* 
stone,  who  acted  there  as  agents  of  the  deceased  Nabob.  The  rest  of  the  family 
continued  to  vent  their  indignation,  in  acts  of  disrespect  to  the  new  Nabob,  and 


•  (See  the  Treaty,  and  Papers,  ut  supra,  i.  74. 
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in  such  other  demonstrations  a*  they  dared  to  risk.  The  displays  of  their  dig-  Chap.  X. 
satisfiictipn  were  sufficiently  active  and  manifest  to  give  not  only  displeasure,  goiT 
but  some  degree  of  disturbance,  to  the  government  In  due  time,  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  often  as  acquisitions  were 
mades  a  favour  which  was  seldom  denied,  arrived  in  proper  form.  "  We  have 
been  induced,"  said  their  Secret  Committee,  "  to  postpone  expressing  our  opinion 
on  the  late  important  transactions  in  the  Carnatic,  from  a  desire  to  be  previously 
furnished  with  every  information  which  could  bear  in  any  material  degree  upon 
the  question ;  and  we  have  accordingly  waited  with  impatience  for  a  review  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  late  arrangement  in  the  Carnatic,  which  the 
Governor-General,  in  his  letter  of  the  28th  of  September,  1801,  to  the  Secret 
Committee,  acquainted  us  he  was  then  preparing,  and  which  he  proposed  to 
forward  by  the  Mornington  packet."  The  Mornington  packet  arrived,  and  the 
promised  review  was  not  received  It  never  was  sent.  The  Directors  accord- 
ingly were  compelled  to  approve  without  it.  "  We  do  not,"  they  say,  «  feel  our- 
selves called  upon  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
this  case ;  or  to  state  at  length  the  reasoning  upon  those  circumstances  which 
has  led  to  the  conclusion  we  have  come  to,  after  the  fullest  and  most  deliberate 
consideration.  It  is  enough  to  state  to  you,  that  we  are  fully  prepared  upon  the 
facts,  as  at  present  before  us,  to  approve  and  confirm  the  treaty  in  question ;  and 
we  are  of  opinion,  that,  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  Governor-General; 
you  stand  fully  justified,  upon  the  evidence,  written  as  well  as  oral,  on  which 
you  proceeded,  in  deeming  the  rights  of  the  family  of  Mahomed  Ali,  as  exist* 
ing  under  former  treaties,  to  have  been  wholly  forfeited  by  the  systematic 
perfidy  and  treachery  of  the  late  Nabobs  of  the  Carnatic,  Wallajah,  and 
Omdut  ul  Omrah,  in  breach  of  their  solemn  treaties  with  the  Company.  The 
claims  of  the  family  having  been  thus  forfeited,  and  right  having  accrued  to 
the  Company  of  making  provision,  at  their  discretion,  for  the  future  safety  of  the 
Carnatic,  we  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  nature  of  the  security  which  has 
been  provided  by  the  treaty,  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  our  interests  in 
that  quarter,  is  of  a  satisfactory  description."  * 

One  expression  alone,  in  this  quotation,  appears,  on  the  present  occasion  to 
require  any  comment  The  Directors  say,  that  the  Nabob  Mahomed  Ali  for- 
feited the  rights  which  he  enjoyed  u  under  treaties  with  the  Company"    But 

*  Letter  from  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  29th  of  September, 
1802,  to  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Fort  St.  George ;  papers,  ut  supra,  i.  15S. 
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Book  VI.  surely  his  right  to  the  throne  of  the  Carnatic  was  not  created  by  toy  treaty 
with  the  Company.  It  had,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  been  acknowledged,  and 
proclaimed  by  the  English,  as  resting  on  a  very  different  foundation.  At  thd 
commencement  of  their  political  and  military  operations  in  the  Carnatic,  the 
right  of  Mahomed  Ali*  by  inheritance,  to  the  musnud  of  his  ancestors,  was  the 
grand  plea  which  they  made  use  of  against  the  French ;  and  a  aeal  for  the 
rights  of  the  lawful  Prince,  one  of  the  colours  with  which  they  were  most 
anxious  to  adorn  their  conduct  I£  by  the  violation  of  a  treaty,  an  hereditary 
sovereign  incurs  the  forfeiture  of  his  sovereignty,  how  would  the  ease  stand,  ndt 
to  ppeak  of  other  sovereigns,  with  the  East  India  Company  itself?  At  a  previous 
epoch,  the  Directors  themselves  had  vehemently  declared,  that  the  treaty  was 
violated;  namely,  by  the  assignments  which  the  Nabob  had  granted  on  the 
districts  set  apart  for  securing  the  subsidy.  All  the  rights,  therefore,  which  a 
violation  of  the  treaty  could  forfeit,  ware  of  course  forfeited,  on  that  occasion. 
Yet  the  Directors  by  no  means  pretended  that  they  had  a  right  to  dethrone  the 
Nabob  an  that  occasion.* 

In  the  letter  of  Ali  Hussain  to  the  agents  of  the  family  in  England,  "  Being 
informed,9'  he  says,  "  on  the  29th,  that  a  public  notification  had  been  made 
through  the  different  streets  of  Madras,  that  the  Ameer's  son  would  be  placed 
on  the  musnud  on  the  81st  instant,  under  the  influence  of  government,  I  imme*- 
diately  addressed  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  regents,  on  the  suggested 
measure,  and  proposed  to  accept  tie  terms  which  had  been  at  first  offered ;  a 
measure  which  my  mind  revolted  at,  but  which  seemed  to  be  demanded  by  the 
trying  exigencies  of  the  moment :  and  I  felt  confident  within  myself,  that,  if  my 
offer  had  been  accepted,  the  liberality  of  the  British  nation  would  have  never 
held  me  bound,  by  conditions  which  had  been  so  compulsorily  imposed  on  me ; 
or  would  have  ameliorated  a  situation,  that  had  been  produced  by  means,  which 
neither  honour,  nor  justice  could  bear  to  contemplate.  My  address  was  wholly 
and  totally  disregarded."  f 

Of  this  offer  no  mention  whatsoever  appears  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
Company's  servants  with  their  employers. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1802,  the  deposed  Nawaub  died.  He  was  residing  in 
the  apartments  of  the  Sultana  Nissa  Begum,  his  paternal  aunt,  when  the  malady, 
supposed  a  dysentery,  began ;  and,  in  display  of  the  resentments  of  the  family, 

#  Vide  supra. 
!  f  Papers,  ut  supra,  ordered  to  be  priated  21st  and  23d  of  June,  1802. 
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his  situation  was  concealed  from  the  English  government,  and  the  medical  assis-  Crap.  X. 
tance  of  the  English  refused,  till  the  case  was  desperate.     Nearly  at  the  same  ^m~2£T~/ 
time,  died  Ameer  Sing,  the  deposed  Rajah  of  Tanjore.* 

Pondicheny  having  been  restored  to  the  French,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Pondicherry 
Amiens,  Bonaparte  alarmed  the  English  by  sending  out  a  great  list  of  military  i^h,  Srf* 
officers  ;  seven  generals,  and  a  proportional  number  in  the  inferior    ranks,  3^CTrbZ 
with  1,400  regular  troops,  and  100,000/.  in  specie.     The  speedy  renewal  of'  the 
war  gave  them  iteKef  from  their  fears.     Possession  of  Pondicherry  was  resumed 
by  the  English  in  1803 ;  but  the  French  Admiral,  Iinois,  had  intelligence  suffi- 
ciently prompt,  to  enable  him  to  escape  with  the  fleet,  f 

*  Papers,  ut  supr*,  i.  95,  96,  145,  146. 

t  Papers,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  1806,  No.  25,  p.  132. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Two  sets  of  Princes,  connected  with  the  English  ;  one,  whom  they  made  resign 
both  the  military,  and  the  civil  powers  of  their  government ;  another  9  whom 
they  made  resign  only  the  military  part— Endeavour  to  make  the  Peshwa 
resign  the  military  part  of  his  government— Negotiations  for  that  purpose 
from  1798  to  1802 — Negotiations  with  Dowlut  Raw  Scindiafor  a  similar 
purpose — The  dependance  of  all  the  Mahratta  states  expected  as  the  effect 
of  the  resignation  to  the  English  of  the  military  power  of  any  one  of 
them — Negotiation  with  Scindia  ineffectual — War  between  Scindia  and 
Holkar — The  Peshwa  driven  from  Poona — For  the  sake  of  being  restored 
by  English  arms,  the  Peshwa  consents  to  the  resignation  of  his  military 
power — A  treaty  for  that  purpose  signed  at  Bassein — The  Governor- 
General  expects,  that  the  other  Mahratta  states  will  not  dare  to  quarrel 
with  the  English  on  account  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein — Scindia  assembles 
his  troops,  and  marches  to  the  vicinity  of  Boorhanpore — Persevering  at- 
tempts to  make  Scindia  execute  a  treaty  similar  to  that  if  Bassein — The 
Peshwarestored — Probability  of  a  war  with  the  Mahratta  Princes  onaccount 

.  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein — Junction  of  the  armies  of  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar — Scindia  and  the  Rajah  required  by  the  English  to  quit  their  present 
menacing  position,  and  replace  their  armies  at  their  usual  stations — Scindia 
and  the  Rajah  evading  compliance,  the  English  regard  them  as  enemies- 
Arguments  by  which  the  Governor-General  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
line  of  policy  which  led  to  this  crisis  was  good — Investigation  of  those 
arguments. 

Book  VI.    x  HE  relations,  which  the  British  government  endeavoured  to  establish  with 

1802.      *he  Princes  of  India,   were  different  in  different  circumstances.     Those  with 

Relation  in     whom  their  connection  was  the  most  intimate,  the  Nabob  of  Carnatic,  the 

whicb  the  . 

Anglo-Indian  Kajah  of  Tanjore,  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  formed  one  class.     Another  was  formed 
stood"™  dif-    by  those  who  sto°d  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Nizam,  the  Peshwa,  and  other 

SrXts: Mahratta  p°*ers- 

Princes.  From  the  Princes  of  the  first  class,  it  had  lately  been  the  object  of  the 
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British  government  to  take  away  not  only  the  military,  but  likewise  the  civil  Chap.  XL 
power,  in  the  countries  to  which  their  titles  respectively  extended ;  arid,  leaving  ^^CT""-' 
them  the  name  of  sovereign,  to  make  them  simply  pensioners  of  state.  With 
the  rest,  this  object  had  been  completely  attained :  With  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  it 
was  found  expedient  to  make  something  of  a  compromise.  A  sort  of  delegated 
administration,  which,  however,  he  bound  himself  to  carry  on  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  delegator,  was  left  to  him  in  civil  affairs,  in  a  portion,  not  much 
more  than  a  third,  of  his  former  dominions; 

To  this  point  the  relations  of  the  British  government  had  advanced  by  degrees. 
At  first  they  were  neither  very  strong,  nor  very  definite.  The  English,  for  their  own 
security,  found  it  necessary  to  aid  the  Princes  in  defending  themselves ;  and  the 
Princes  agreed  to  re-imburse  the  English  for  the  expenses  which  they  incurred. 

The  powers  of  government,  that  is,  in  India,  the  powers  of  the  sovereign, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  divided  (in  India  they  are  very  conspicuously  divided) 
into  two  portions ;  the  one,  the  military  power;  the  other,  the  civil  power ;  the 
one  consisting  in  authority  over  the  military  force ;  the  other  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  what  is  called  the  civil  or  non-military  affairs  of  the  state,  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue,  judicature,  and  police. 

The  English  arrived  at  the  first  remarkable  stage,  when  they  made  the 
Princes,  with  whom  they  were  most  nearly  connected,  strip  themselves  of  their 
military  power,  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  At  this  stage  affairs 
remained  during  a  considerable  number  of  years.  The  sovereigns,  placed  in 
these  circumstances,  held  their  civil  power  in  a  state  of  absolute  dependance. 
When  the  civil  power,  also,  was  taken  away  from  them,  nothing  of  sovereign 
remained,  but  the  name.  They  were  in  the  situation  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah, 
only  in  the  hands  of  a  people,  to  whom  it  was  agreeable  to  treat  them  with 
more  indulgence. 

With  the  Princes  of  the  second  class,  the  object  at  which  the  British  govern- 
ment had  begun  to  aim,  was,  to  make  each  of  them  resign  the  military  part  of 
his  power  to  the  English.  In  respect  to  the  Nizam,  the  business  had  been  effec- 
tually accomplished  by  the  treaty  of  1800 ;  when  he  agreed  to  receive  the  sub- 
sidiary force  of  the  English,  and  alienated  a  great  proportion  of  his  dominions 
to  defray  its  expense.  The  eagerness  with  which  Lord  Wellesley  endeavoured 
to  establish  the  same  relations  with  the  principal  Mahratta  states,  he  himself 
informs  us,  was  extreme. 

It  had  suited  the  English,  in  their  transactions  with  the  Mahratta  people,  to  Endeavours  of 
suppose  in  the  chieftain,  called  the  Peshwa,  a  species  of  sovereign  authority,  g^oS^o™*" 

vol.  hi.  4  c 
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Book  VI.  over  the  rest  of  the  Mahratta  potentates ;  an  authority,  which  it  was  abundantly 
Vs— ~v~^  evident  that  he  did  not  exercise,  and  to  whiqh  it  was  equally  evident  that  the 
make  the  rest  *&  *^e  Princes  paid  no  respect.  In  the  spirit;  of  this  policy,  it  was  the  wish 
stfai^Hft  °^  ^J0T^  Wellesley  to  induce  the  Peshwa,  in  preference  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
own  army  a  Mahratta  chiefs,  to  consign  the  defence  of  his  government  and  dominions  to  a 
tarv force;  ~  British  force,  and  to  alienate  a  part  of  those  dominions  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  loV^611^  th^  force ;  an  arrangement  which  that  Governor  denominates,  "  at*  intimate 
corat*°fuai  a^&nce9  founded  upon  principles  which  should  render  the  British  influence  and 
to  its  ex-        military  force  the  main  support  of  that  power."  * 

Negotiation  In  1798,  when  the  Nifcam  consented  to  transfer  the  military  powers  of  gbr 
£jeei1nPUru  vernment  within  his  dominions  to  the  English,  a  similar  proposal  of  "general 
1798.  defensive  alliance,  and  mutual  guarantee.9'  f  as  it  is  called  by  Lord  WeUesfy, 

was  strongly  pressed  upon  the  Peshwa.  The  moment  was  conceived  to  be 
favourable.  "  The  authority  of  Baajy  Rao,"  says  the  Governor-General,  "  was 
then  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  weakness  by  the  imbecility  of  his  counsels, 
by  the  instability  and  treachery  of  his  disposition,  and  by  the  prevalence  of 
internal  discord ;  and  in  that  crisis,  his  government  was  menaced  with  destruction, 
by  the  overbearing  power  of  Scindia.  It  was  evident  that  the  Peshwa  could 
sot  expect  to  be  relieved  front  the  oppressive  control  of  Scindia,  and  to 'be 
restored  to  fe  due  degree  of  authority  within  his  own  dominions,  by  any  other 
means  than  by  the  aid  of  the  British  porter."  ±  The  Governor-General  informs 
us,  that  Bajee  Rao  did  even  apply  to  him  for  assistance  But  when, he  was  made 
to  understand,  that  it  would  be  granted  only  on  the  condition  of  permanently 
confiding  his  defence  to  &  British  force;  that  is,  of  transferring  his  military 
potfer  to  the  hands  of  the  English,  u  he  deliberately,"  says  the  Governor-Go* 
neral,  "  preferred  a  situation  of  degradation  and  danger,  .with  nominal  inde- 
pendence, to  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  British  power ;— -which,"  adds 
the  Governor-General,  sufficiently  disclosing  his  views,  "  could  not  be  formed  on 
principles  calculated  to  secure  to  the  Peshwa  the  constant  protection  6$  our 
arms,  without,  at  the  same  time,  establishing  our  ascendancy  in  the  Mahratta 
empire/*  §    The  length  of  time,  during  which  the  Peshwa  amused  the  Governor* 

*  Governor-General's  Narrative  of  the  late  Transactions- in  die  Mahratta  empire :  East  India 
Papers,  Mahratta  War,  1803,  ordered  to  be  printed  5th  and  22d  of  June,  1804,  p.  SO*. 

t  IWd. 

%  Governor-General's  instructions  to  the  resident  at  Poona,  dated  23d  of  June,  180%  trans- 
mitted, in  Letter  from  the  Gov.  Gen.  to  the  Secret  Committee,  dated  24th  of  December,  1802, 
and  received  the  9th  of  May,  1803*    Ibid.  p.  34. 

§  Ibid. 
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General,  is  thus  commented  upon  by  that  disappointed  ruler :  f€  Subsequent  events  Chaf.  XI. 
justify  a  conclusion,  that  the  long  and  systematic  course  of  deceitful  policy,  ^""T^C"""^ 
pursued  by  the  Peshwa  on  this  occasion,  was  not  less  the  result  of  a  determined 
spirit  of  hostility,  than  of  his  characteristic  jealousy  and  irresolution."  * 

The  prospect  of  the  war  between  the  British  power  and  Tippoo  Sultaun 
inspired  not  the  Peshwa,  we  are  assured  by  the  Governor-General,  with  any  of 
the  sentiments  of  a  generous  ally ;  but  turned  his  attention  solely  to  the  advan- 
tages which  the  crisis  presented  "  to  the  faithless  and  sordid  policy  of  that 
Prince ; "  who  not  only,  "  by  a  course  of  studied  and  systematic  deceit,  avoided 
all  active  interference  in  the  contest,  but  actually  maintained  an  amicable  inter- 
course with  the  enemy."  f 

The  Governor-General  even  makes  profession  of  having  been  duped  by  the 
Peshwa.  "  His  Excellency,"  says  he,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person, 
a  novelty  which  this  Governor-General  introduced;  and  of  which,  in  the  end, 
the  Directors  complained,  *  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors,  under  date  the  20th  of  March,  1799,  expressed  his  conviction,  that 
the  disposition  of  the  Court  of  Poonah  continued  perfectly  favourable  to  the 
British  interests;  and  that  want  of  power  would  be  the  sole  cause  of  its  inac- 
tion, in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Tippoo  Sultatta."  The  course  of  the  war, 
however,  he  says,  suggested  doubts ;  and  at  the  termination  of  it  they  were  con- 
firmed,'* by  the  correspondence  between  Tippoo  Sultaun  and  his  agents  at  Poonah, 
and  by  letters  from  Nana  Furnavese,  and  other  Mahratta  chieftains,  to  Tippoo 
Soltaun,  which  were  discovered  among  the  records  of  Seringapatam.  The  com- 
bined evidence  of  those  documents,  and  of  the  Peshwa's  conduct  during  the  war, 
affords  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  hostility  of  his  disposition  towards  the  British 
power;  and  justifies  a  conclusion,  that,  if  fortune  had  appeared  to  fevour  the 
enemy,  the  Peshwa  would  openly  have  espoused  his  cause."  t 

Heite  was  the  conduct,  most  exadfy,  which  had  been  ascribed  to  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  and  by  which  that  prince  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  throne. 
The  Nabob  of  Arcot  and  the  Peshwa  were  both  princes,  connected,  by  treaty, 
in  alliance  with  ihe  British  power.  Both  were  accused  of  violating  the  obliga- 
tions of  that  treaty,  by  corresponding  with  Tippoo  Sultaun.  We  have  seen  the 
treatment  bestowed  upon  the  one ;  it  remains  to  contrast  with  it,  that  which  was 
bestowed  upon  the  other,  of  the  two  offenders. 

"  Although,"  says  the  Governor-General,  "  the  faithless  conduct  of  the  Peshwa 

•  Letter,  ut  supra,  Ibid.  p.  S*.  f  Ibid  %  Ibid. 

4c2 
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Book  VI.   not  only  deprived  him  of  all  title  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  war,. 

S— v— '  but  exposed  him  to  the  just  resentment  of  the  allies,  the  Governor-General  de- 
termined to  refrain  from  any  measures  of  a  vindictive  nature :  and  to  adopt  the 
more  liberal  policy — of  conciliating  the  Peshwa's  interests— and  of  providing  for 
the  security  of  the  allies,  and  for  the  general  tranquillity  of  India — by  repeat- 
ing his  invitation  to  the  Peshwa  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of  general  defensive 
alliance  and  mutual  guarantee ;  which  his  Excellency  had  before  unsuccessfully 
offered  to  the  Peshwa's  acceptance,"  * 

feoewtd  m        Such  was  the  difference  of  treatment  intended  for  the  Peshwa.    The  follow- 

1799 

ipg  was  the  result.  «  At  the  dose  of  the  war  in  1799,*  says  the  Governor- 
General,  "  the  propositions  for  the  conclusion  of  defensive  and  subsidiary  engage- 
ments with  the  Peshwa  were  renewed;  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  advan- 
tage to  the  latter;  who,  by  acceding  to  those  propositions,  would  not  only  have 
been  emancipated  from  the  oppressive  control  of  Scindia,  and  have  been  rein- 
stated itf  the  due  exercise  of  his  authority— but  would  have  been  admitted  to  a 
participation  in  the  conquered  territory  of  Mysore.. 

r  "  But,  after  a  vexatious  and  illusory  discussion  of  the  propositions,  during  a 
period  of  several  months,  the  negotiation  was  closed,  by  the  Peshwa's  rejection, 
of  the  conditions  of  defensive  alliance,  under  any  admissible  modification  of 
them. 

"  The  circumstances  off  that  negotiation  afford  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,, 
that  the  Peshwa  .never  seriously  intended  to  enter  into  any  engagements,  on  the. 
basis. of  those  propositions;  and  that  he  had  no  other  intention,  from  the  comr 
mencement  of  the  negotiation,  than,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  an  unqualified 
refusal  to  treat ;  to  deceive  the  public,  and  the  Governor-General,  by  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  disposition  to  concur  in  the  views  of  the  British  government  for 
the  tranquillity  of  India;  and  to  deter  Scindia  from  jthe  prosecution  of  his  am- 
bitious designs,  by  persuading  that  chieftain,  that  the  Peshwa  had.it  in  his 
power,  and  in  his  contemplation,  to  avail  himself  of  the  protection  of  the  British 
arms.'*  t 
Apia  b  1800.  .  Nor  were  these  the  only  occasions  on  which  the  Peshwa  had  been  importuned 
on  the  same  subject.  "  The  negotiations,"  continues  the  same  high  reporter, 
"which  followed  the  renewal  of  the  Governor-General's  propositions,  in  the 
month  of  April,  1800,  were  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  Peshwa,  in  the 
same  spirit  of  temporizing  policy,  and  studied  evasion,  wluch  characterized  hi* 


•  Letter,  ut  supra,  Ibi&  p.  34*  f  Bud 
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conduct  in  every  previous  discussion.    His  long  and  degrading  subjection  to  the  Chap.  XI. 
power  of  Scindia;  his  repeated  experience  of  the  perfidy  and  violence  of  that  ^"T^T"^ 
unprincipled  chieftain ;  the  internal  distraction  which  prevailed  in  his  govern- 
ment; and  the  consciousness  of  his  inability  to  relieve  himself  from  the  pressure 
of  his  accumulated  difficulties,  and  to  secure  the  efficient  exercise  of  his  autho- 
rity; were  insufficient  to  subdue  the  emotions  of  his  jealous  fears,  and  to  in*, 
duce  him  to  rely,  with  confidence,  on  the  protection  of  that  state,  which  alone 
possessed  the  power  and  the  will  to  extricate  him  from  his  embarrassments,  and 
to  place  him  in  a  situation  of  comparative  dignity  and  security.    Those  negotia- 
tions were  closed  in  the  month  of  September,  1800,  when  various  unprecedented 
acts  of  violence  and  extortion,  on  the  part  of  Scindia,  had  aggravated  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Peshwa,  and  virtually  annihilated  his  authority — by  the  Peshwa's 
absolute  rejection  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  Governor-General's  proposition. 

"  And  he  may  be  considered  to  have  rejected  those  propositions  again,  by  his 
refusal  to  become  a  party  in  the  treaty  of  general  defensive  alliance,  concluded 
with  the  Nizam  in  October,  1800,  which  was  tendered  to  his  acceptance."  * 

But  the  complaints  of  the  Governor-General  are  not  confined  to  the  arts  by 
which  the  Peshwa  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  advantage  of  appearing  to  enjoy 
the  friendship  of  the  British  government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the 
transferrence  and  loss  of  his  military  power.  "  While  these  several  negotiations 
were  depending,**  says  the  same  great  informant,  "  the  Peshwa  was  at  different 
times  employed  in  carrying  on  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Hyderabad*  to  effect  the 
dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  the  Company  and  the  Nizam,  and  to  engage 
his  Highness  to  unite  with  the  Mahrattas,  at  any  fiiture  favourable  opportunity, 
for  the  subversion  of  the  British  power."  f 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1801,  the  Peshwa  came  forward  with  a  proposal  A  prooositio* 
"  for  subsidizing  a  body  of  British  troops."    To  this,  according  to  the  Governor-  pwhwaJin 
General,  he  was  "  influenced,  either  by  views  and  intentions  similar  to  those 1801* 
which  regulated  his  conduct  during  the  negotiations  of  1799  and  1800 ;  or,  if 
sincere  in  his  proposal,  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  British  for  the 
re-establishment  and  security  of  his  authority,  without  hazarding  the  introduce 
tion  of  that  degree  of  control  and  ascendancy,  winch,"  says  the  Governor- 
General,  "  it  must  be  our  interest  to  establish  in  the  Mahratta  state,  and  which 
it  is  his  object  to  avoid."  £ 

"The  Peshwa,"  continues  the  Governor-General,  "is  aware,  that  theperma- 


•  Letter,  ut  supra,  Ibid.  p.  3&  f  Ibid 
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Book  VI.  nent  establishment  of  a  British  force,  in  the  vicinity  of  Poonah,  would  imme- 
^TZZT"'  *a*ely  place  him,  in  some  degree,  in  a  state  of  dependance  upon  the  British 
power.  And,  therefore,  he  has  stipulated,  that  the  subsidiary  force  shall  be  re- 
tained within. the  Company's  dominions  at  all  times,  except  when  he  shall  re- 
quire its  actual  services."  *  For  the  charges  of  the  troops,  the  Peshwa  proposed 
to  assign  a  territory,  in  a  part  of  the  Mahratta  country,  over  which  he  had  only 
a  nominal  authority,  and  "  the  cession  of  which,1'  says  the  Governor-General, 
"  would  not  in  any  degree  contribute  to  render  the  Peshwa  dependant  on  the 
support  of  the  British  power."  f  Because  this  arrangement  would  be  extremely 
advantageous  to  the  Peshwa,  without  yielding  correspondent  advantages  to  the 
British  government,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Governor-General,  that  it  ought 
to.be  rejected  But  he  was  of  opinion,  that  rather  than  not  get  a  British  force 
subsidized,  as  he  termed  it,  by  the  Peshwa;  that  is,  placed  in  the  service,  and 
aft:  the  expense  of  that  prince,  it.  was  adriseafele  to  consent  to  hm  proposition 
with  regard  to  the  station  of  the  troops,  provided  he,  would  make  an  acceptable 
provision  in  land,  or  even  in  money,  for  their  maintenance.  The  Governor- 
Geheral  reasoned  thus ;  "  The  measure  of  subsidizing  a  British  force,  even  under 
the  limitations  which  the  Peshwa  has  annexed  to  that  proposal*  must  inufte* 
diately  place  hkn,  in  some  degree,  in  a  state  of  dependance  upon  th&  British 
power ;  provided  that  measure  be  uncombined  with  any  other  arrangeoaent,  cal- 
culated to  defeat  ite  operation;  The  dependance  of  a  state,  in  any  degree,  upon 
the  power  of  another,  naturally  tends  to:  prompt?  a  sefcse  of  security,  derived 
from  the  support  of  a  foreign?  power;  produces  a  relaxation,  of  v%il^njce  .and 
caution ;  and  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  in  augmenting  the  depepda^ce  of  the 
Peshwa  on  the  British  power,  under  the  operation  of  the  proposed  engagements, 
*ftild  be  accelerated  by  tfce  effect  which  those  engagements  would  produce,  of 
detaching  the  state  of  Poonah  from  the  pther  member  ©f  the  Mahratta  empire*"  $ 
The  prospect'  When  ?  the  .Governor-General,"  these  are  his  own  words,  *  notwithstanding 
180s!!*  !&  freqman*  disappointments  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  salutary  views,  deter- 
mined, in  Juoe,  1808,  to  renew  his  negotiations  fo?  the^ndurion  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  alliance  with  the  etiurt  of  Poonah ;  the  fccfeiwed  distraction  in 
the  Mahratta  state,  the  rebellion  pf  Jeswtinfc  Rao  Holkar,  and,  his  suooesses 
against  the  combined  forces  of  the  Peshwa  and  Scindia,  appeared  to  constitute 
a  crisis  of  affairs,  favourable  to  the  success  of  the  proposed*  pejpatiatfoii  at 
Baonahk    In  the  course  pf  the  discussions  which  ensued*  the  Peshwa  manifested 

*  Letter,  at  supra,  Ibid.  p.  3&  f  IM«fc  t  $»&&  97- 
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a  desire  to  contract  defensive  engagements  with  the  Honourable  Company,  under  Chap.  XL 
circumstances  of  more  apparent  solicitude,  than  had  marked  his  conduct  at  any  ^^C*^ 
farmer  occasion.    The  Feskwa,  however,  continued  to  withhold  his  consent  to 
any  ftd«nk"^fe  modifications  of  the  Governor  General's  propositions,  untfl  Jes^ 
wunt  Rao  Holkar,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  actually  arrived  in  the 
vkimtyctf  Poonah.** 

Hie  crisis  to  which  the  Mahratta  affairs  were  then  approaching,  was  preceded  a  peculiar 

i         i       i  *       i     *  i.      •         .  en*18  in  MaJ|- 

and  produced  by  the  following  circumstances.  ratta  affiun, 

Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  one  of  the  leaden  in  the  army  of  the  first  Peshwn,  was 
instrumental  in  pushing  the  conquests  of  the  Mahrattas  towards  the  north ;  and, 
according  to  the  usual  policy  of  the  Mahratta  government,  received  a  portion  of 
territory,  in  the  province  of  Malwa,  for  the  support  erf  his  troops.  This*  hap- 
pened about  the  year  1736;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Holkar  family ;  for,  as  the  power  of  the  primary  government  declined,  that  of 
the  principal  viceroys,  according  to  custom,  became  independent ;  and,  although 
the  memory  of  their  primitive  connexion  with  the  Peshwa  waft  not  yet  obliterated^ 
ttey  net  only  acted  as  his  equals,  tmt  frequently  as  his  masters ;  and  6a  n£  occa- 
sion, except  when  it  suited  their  interest,  allowed  their  will  to  be  governed  by 
his.  Mulhar  Rao  Holkar  died  in  the  year  1766.  He  was  succeeded  by  hi* 
nephew  Tuckajee  Holkar.  Thi*  Prince  reigned  till  the  year  lWT.  He  left  four 
stela,  Cashee  Rao,  Millhar  Rao,  Eithqjte  Holkar,  and  Jeswiint  Rao  Holkar; 
the  two  farmer  alone  by  the  wife,  or  principal  female  in  his  hardtfi.  Cashee 
Baa  succeeded  Tuckajee,  as  the  eldest  son  by  his  wife.  A  dispute,  however, 
soon  arose  between  Cashee  Rao  and  his  brother  Mulhar  Rao,  who  claimed  an 
«qual  share  of  the  inheritance ;  and  they  both  repaired  to  Poonah,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  settling  their  disputes  fay  the  intervention  of  the  PeShwa. 
.  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia  exercised  at  that  time  a  despotic  authority  over  the 
Peshwa;  and  regarded  the  occasion  as  highly  favourable  for  adding  the  posses- 
ions of  the  Holkar  family  to  his  own.  Having  made  his  terms  wfch  Cashee 
Rao,  who  is  said  to  have  renounced  a  claim  of  sixty,  and  paid  a  sum  of  silt  lacs 
of  rupees,  he  surprised  and  slaughtered  Mulhar  Rao,  with  all  his  attendants,  it 
Poonah,  in  the  month  of  September,  1797.  The  wife  of  Mulhar  Rao,  left  in 
a  state  of  pregnancy,  having  produced  a  son,  who  was  named  Khundeh  Rao, 
Sdndia  possessed  himself  cf  the  person  of  the  infant ;  retained  Cashee  Rao  in  a 
state  of  dependance ;  and  proposed  to  govern  the  Holkar  dominions  in  his  name.. 

*  Governor-General's  Narrative,  Ibid  p.  305. 
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Book  VI.  The  two  brothers  Eithojee  and  Jeswunt  Rao  had  attached  themselves  to  the 
^m7^mm^  cause  of  Mulhar  Rao,  and  were  both  at  Poonah  at  the  time  of  his  murder. 
Eithojee  fled  to  Kolapoor,  where  he  was  taken,  in  the  commission  of  hostilities ; 
sent  to  Poonah ;  and  deprived  of  his  life.  Jeswunt  Rao  made  his  escape  to 
Nagpoor;  and  was  protected  for  some  time;  but  the  instigations  of  Scindia  at 
last  prevailed,  and  the  Rajah  placed  him  in  confinement.  He  contrived  to  effect 
his  escape,  and  fled  to  Mehysser,  on  the  Nerbuddah.  Scindia,  at  that  time 
deeply  engaged  in  his  schemes  for  securing  the  ascendancy  at  Poonah,  had  not 
leisure  to  pursue  the  fugitive  with  vigour  and  expedition,  and  probably  thought 
his  resources  too  contemptible  to  excite  any  apprehension.  This  remissness 
enabled  Jeswunt  Rao,  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  which  so  plentifully  exist  in 
India,  of  collecting  an  army  of  adventurers,  by  the  prospect  of  plunder.  It 
was  not  till  the  year  1801,  that  Scindia  really  became  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
Jeswunt  Rao*  He  then  began  to  collect  an  army  on  the  Nerbuddah,  and  ordered 
the  chiefs  in  his  dependance  to  join  him  with  the  smallest  possible  delay.  On 
the  14th  of  October,  1801,  a  general  engagement  took  place  between  the  armies 
rf  the  two  chieftains,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Indore,  the  capital  of  the  Holkar 
family,  Holkar  wm  completely  vanquished,  and  fled  with  the  loss  of  his  artil- 
lery and  baggage,* 
An  attempt  to  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  a  favourable  opportunity  appeared  to  the  Governor* 
toSSS?  General  to  present  itself,  of  extending  his  favourite  plan  for  engrossing  the  mili- 
kftSE10  tary  P*wer  of  ***  F™***  in  M*  or  (as  he  himself  chose  rather  to  name  it) 
Bnti*™1*-  "  the  system  of  general  defensive  alliance  and  guarantee."  Colonel  Collins,  who 
had  acted  for  some  time  as  resident  at  Futty  Ghur,  was,  in  the  month  of 
December,  1801,  directed  to  repair  to  the  camp  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia.  And 
in  the  instructions  of  the  Governor-General  to  that  officer,  dated  the  15th  of 
January,  1802,  are  the  following  words:  "  The  events  which  have  lately  oc- 
curred in  Hindostan,  and  the  actual  situation  of  the  affairs  of  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindia,  appear  to  his  Excellency  to  afford  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  than 
any  which  has  hitherto  offered,  of  persuading  that  chieftain  to  become  a  party, 
in  the  proposed  system  of  defensive  alliance  and  reciprocal  guarantee,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  Highness  the  Nizam,  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1800," 
Doctrine  of        The  next  paragraph  of  this  official  paper  is  important,  as  exhibiting  the  views 

the  Governor* 

*  For  these  particulars,  of  the  dispute  between  Scindia  aad  Holkar,  tee  the  same  volume  of 
Parliamentary  Papers,  p.  856,  1,  5. 
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of  the  Governor-General,  with  regard  to  the  effect  which  this  defensive  alliance/  Chap.  XI. 
•with  any  one  of  the  Mahratta  powers,  would  have  upon  all  the  rest.  According  s— Tv~"~l 
to  him,  it  would  produce  one  of  two  effects.  Either  it  would  compel  them  to  General,  that 
give  up  their  military  power,  in  imitation  of  the  state  which  had  submitted  to  \\£  Mahratta 
that  stipulation;  or,  it  would  place  them  "  in  a  dependent  and  subordinate  '^t*u{£li" 
condition,"— a  condition  in  which  "  all  their  ambitious  views,  and  aggressive  de-  °™  *  British 

^°°  military  force, 

signs,  would  be  controled."  "  It  may  reasonably,"  says  the  Governor-General,  all  would 
"  be  expected,  that  the  success  of  a  negotiation,  for  that  purpose,  with  Dowlut  dependant  ™ 
Rao  Scindia,  will  materially  promote  the  complete  accomplishment  of  his  Excel* 
lency's  views,  by  inducing  the  other  Mahratta  powers  to  concur  in  the  proposed 
arrangement,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  dependant  and  subordinate  condition  to 
tvkich  they  must  be  reduced,  by  their  exclusion  from  an  alliance,  of  which  (he 
operation,  with  respect  to  them,  must  be,  to  control  all  ambitious  views  and 
aggressive  designs  on  their  part,  without  affording  to  those  powers  the  benefits 
of  the  general  guarantee."  The  doctrine  of  the  Govenor-General,  therefore, 
was,  that,  in  this  manner,  every  one  of  the  Mahratta  states  would  become  de- 
pendent upon  the  English  government;  those  who  accepted  the  alliance,  by 
means  of  the  alliance;  those  who  did  not  accept  it,  by  being  deprived  of  it;  the 
same  happy  effect,  in  two  opposite  cases,  by  the  same  ingenious  cause. 

In  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed  alliance,  the  document  in  question  Negotiationi 
says,  "  The  general  conditions  to  which,  in  conformity  to  the  proposed  arrange-  W1 
ment,  it  is  desirable  that  Scindia  should  accede,  are,  1st.  To  subsidize  a  consi? 
derable  British  force,  to  be  stationed  within  his  dominions :  2dly.  To  cede  in 
perpetual  sovereignty  to  the  Company,  an  extent  of  territory,  the  net  produce 
of  which  shall  be  adequate  to  the  charges  of  that  force :  Sdly.  To  admit  the  ar- 
bitration of  the  British  government,  in  all  disputes  and  differences,  between 
Scindia  and  his  Highness  the  Nizam,  and,  eventually,  between  Scindia,  and  the 
other  states  of  Hindustan :  and  4thly.  To  dismiss  all  the  subjects  of  France 
now  in  his  service,  and  to  pledge  himself  never  to  entertain  in  his  service  per* 
sons  of  that  description." 

It  was  declared  to  be  "  extremely  desirable  that  Scindia  should  subsidize  the 
same  number  of  British  troops,  as  is  subsidized  by  his  Highness  the  Nizam."  If 
Scindia,  however,  as  was  suspected,  would  not,  unless  in  a  case  of  extreme  ne- 
cessity, agree  to  that  proposal,  the  Governor-General  was  inclined  to  come  down 
in  his  terms.  He  would  consent  to  such  a  number  of  troops  as  even  that  of 
two  battalions.  The  obligation  of  submitting  Scindia's  relations  with  other 
states,  to  the  will  of  the  English,  it  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor- 
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Book  VL  General,  very  material  to  exact ;  for  this  reason,  that,  if  the  other  conditions 
J  were  accepted,  this  would  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  whether  agreeable 
to  Scindia  or  not.  "  His  Excellency,"  says  the  paper  of  instructions,  "  consi- 
ders Scindia's  positive  consent  to  the  third  condition,  to  be  an  object  of  inferior 
importance  to  the  rest :  as,  without  any  specific  stipulation,  the  arbitration  of 
the  British  government  will  necessarily  be  admitted,  to  an  extent  proportioned— 
to  the  ascendancy,  which  that  government  will  obtain,  over  Scindia,  undo*  the 
proposed  engagements — and  to  the  power  which  it  will  possess  of  controling  his 
designs."  * 

Though  Scindia  had  not  only  been  disposed  to  receive,  but  forward  to  invite 
the  British  resident  to  his  camp,  he  would  offer  no  specific  proposition  when 
Colonel  Collins  arrived.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  British  negotiator,  who  joined 
the  camp  of  Scindia  on  the  20th  of  February,  180S,  to  draw  from  that  chief- 
tain a  declaration  of  a  desire  for  British  assistance ;  and  afterwards  to  present 
the  scheme  of  the  Governor-General  as  the  condition  on  which  that  advantage 
might  be  obtained.  Scindia,  however,  would  not  admit  that  he  had  any  other 
motive  for  desiring  the  presence  of  a  British  resident,  than  to  cement  the  friend- 
ship which  already  subsisted  between  him  and  the  British  government;  and  to 
possess  a  more  immediate  channel  of  communication :  especially,  "  as  he  was 
guarantee  to  the  treaty  between  the  English  government  and  the  Peshwa;*  in 
this  expression,  exhibiting,  even  at  this  early  period,  his  jealousy  with  respect 
to  the  negotiation,  which  was  now  carrying  on  at  Poonah,  for  superseding  the 
existing  treaty  with  the  Peshwa,  by  a  treaty  upon  the  Governor-General's  fa* 
vourite  system,  called  u  the  system  of  defensive  alliance,  and  mutual  guarantee." 

After  time  for  ascertaining  the  state  of  Scindia's  counsels,  the  resident  informed 
the  Governor-General,  that  "  Scindia  was  anxiously  desirous  to  preserve  the  rela- 
tions of  friendship  at  that  time  subsisting  between  him  and  the  English  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time/'  said  he,  "  I  consider  it  my  indispensable  duty  to 
apprize  your  Excellency,  that  I  am  firmly  persuaded  he  feels  no  inclination  what- 
ever to  improve  those  relations."  In  other  words,  he  was  not  yet  brought  so 
low,  as  willingly  to  descend  into  that  situation,  in  which  a  participation  in  the 
*  system  of  defensive  alliance  and  mutual  guarantee"  would  of  necessity  place 
him. 

It  is  important,  at  the  same  time,  to  observe  the  opinion  of  this  select  servant 
of  the  Company,  with  regard  to  the  influence  which  the  treaty  so  eagerly  pur- 


*  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  7 — 9. 
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sued  with  the  Peshwa  would  have  upon  the  interests  of  Scindia ;  an  influence  Chap.  XI. 
sufficient  to  make  him  court  as  a>  favour  what  he  now  rejected  as  equivalent  to  ^^C"""'' 
the  renunciation  of  his  independence  and  power.  "  Indeed,"  says  the  resident, 
"  were  the  Peshwa  to  accept  the  aid  of  a  subsidiary  force  from  our  government, 
I  should,  in  this  event,  entertain  strong  "hopes,  that  Sdndia,  apprehensive  lest 
the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  empire  might  be  exerted  against  him- 
self, would  solicit  as  a  favour  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  treaty  of  ge- 
neral defensive  alliance.99  The  resident,  in  this  instance,  declared  his  belief,  that 
the  same  effect  would  result. from  this  treaty  with  regard  to  Sdndia,  as  the 
Governor-General  had  stated  to  him  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  treaty,  with 
any  one  of  the  Mahratta  powers,  upon  every  one  of  the  rest.* 

As  the  resident  was  convinced,  that,  in  the  present  circumstances,  it  was  vain  Negotiation 
to  hope  for  the  submission  of  Scindia  to  the  system  of  the  Governor-General,  he  ineffectual. 
thought  the  dignity  of  the  British  government  would  best  be  consulted,  by  for- 
bearing to  present  the  proposition.! 

Holkar  repaired  so  quickly  the  disaster  sustained  near  Indore,  that  early  in  Hoikargaiosa 

victory  oyer 

1803  he  resolved  to  change  the  scene  of  his  operations  from  Malwa  to  Poona.  Sdndia,  and 
Cashee  Rao,  who  had  been  allowed  to  repair  to  Candeish,  had  for  some  time  ff^  {Jf8868" 
shown  a  disposition  to  aid  in  carrying  on  a  joint  war  against  Scindia,  for  the  PooMb- 
preservation  of  the  Holkar  dominions ;  but  as  the  resources  both  of  his  mind  and 
of  his  fortune  were  small,  so  he  had  latterly  professed  his  determination  to 
adhere  to  a  system  of  neutrality  in  the  dispute  between  Scindia  and  Jeswunt 
Rao.     The  release  of  the  infant  Khundeh  Rao  had  been  always  demanded  by 
Jeswunt  Rao,  as  a  condition  without  which  he  would  listen  to  no  terms  of 
accommodation.     Representing  Cashee  Rao  as  incapacitated  by  mental  imbecility 
for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government,  he  proclaimed  the  infant,  head  of 
the  Holkar  family ;  demanded,  as  uncle,  the  custody  of  his  person,  and  the  admi- 

*  On  this  subject  he  further  says,  in  the  same  dispatch :  "  It  mus£  likewise  be  considered; 
that,  however  much  it  may  be  the  interest  of  the  Peshwa  to  engage  in  the  defensive  alliance,  with 
a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  due  exercise  of  his  authority,  as  head  of  the  Mahratta  empire ; 
yet  that  Scindia  is  by  no  means  in  a  similar  predicament.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  Maharaja 
(Sdndia),  by  the  real  superiority  of  his  power,  isnow  enabled  to  intimidate  Baajee  Rao  into  con* 
cessions  suitable  to  his  purposes,  he  is  apparently  urged,  by  principles  of  self-interest,  not  only 
to  decline  becoming  a  party  himself  in  the  treaty,  but  moreover  to  exert  his  utmost  influence,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Peshwa  from  entering  into  engagements,  which,  if  carried  to  the  extent  on* 
ginally  proposed,  would  completely  render  him  alike  independent  of  Scindia,  and  of  every  other 
chieftain  of  the  Mahratta  state."  - 

t  See  the  Dispatch  of  Colonel  Collins,  dated  Ougein,  8th  March,  1802,  Ibid.  p.  13—15. 
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Book  VI.  nistration  of  his  dominions ;  and  gave  out  his  design  of  matching  to  Poona,  for 
^*^~^  the  purpose  of  receiving  justice  at  the  hand  of  the  Peshwa;  that  is,  of  putting 
down  the  authority  of  Scindia,  to  whom  the  Peshwa  had  long  been  situated  in  a 
state  of  prostrate  subjection. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  year  1802,  Holkar  had  prepared  a  large,  and. as 
compared  with  that  of  his  opponents  a  well  disciplined  army ;  and  began  his 
march  to  the  south.  Scindia,  alive  to  the  danger  which  threatened  his  interests 
at  Poona,  detached  a  large  portion  of  his  army  under  one  of  his  principal 
generals,  Suddasheo  Bhow.  This  force  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Poona,  at  the 
close  of  the  month  of  September ;  and  afterwards  effected  a  junction  with  the  troops 
of  the  Peshwa.  On  the  25th  of  October  the  two  armies  engaged.  After  a 
warm  cannonnade  of  about  three  hours,  the  cavalry  of  Holkar  made  a  general 
charge.  The  cavalry  of  Scindia  gave  way,  when  that  of  Holkar  cutting  in 
upon  the  line  of  infantry,  put  them  to  flight  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory.* 
Effect  of  this  Colonel  Barry  Close  had  been  sent  in  the  capacity  of  resident  to  Poona,  in  the 
view  oAhe  month  of  December  of  the  preceding  year,  with  much  reliance  upon  his  approved 
ability  and  diligence  for  leading  the  Peshwa  to  a  conformity  with  the  earnest 
wishes  of  the  English  government,  on  the  subject  of  the  defensive  alliance. 

A  few.  days  before  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Close,  the  Peshwa  had  communicated 
to  Colonel  Palmer,  his  predecessor,  his  consent  "  to  subsidise  a  permanent  force 
of  the  Company's  infantry,  to  the  extent  of  six  battalions,  with  the  corresponding 
.  artillery,  as  the  Governor-General  had  proposed ;  and  to  assign  territory  in  Hin- 
dustan, producing  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees  annual  revenue ;  but  that  the  troops 
should  be  retained  within  the  Company's  dominions  at  all  times,  except  when 
the  Peshwa  should  formally  require  their  actual  services."  There  was  still  a  great 
distance  between  the  compliance  of  the  Peshwa,  and  the  Governor-GeneraTs 
demands.    "  I  am  to  have  my  last  private  audience  of  the  Peshwa,"  says 

*  Papers,  ut  tfupra,  p.  258,  340.— On  the  8th  of  March  Colonel  Collins  in  the  camp  of 
Spndia,  estimated  the  prospects  of  Holkar  thus :  "  Since  the  defeat  of  Jeswunt  Rao  at  Indore, 
where  he  lost  the  whole  of  his  artillery,  this  chief  has  merely  been  able  to  carry  on  a  depredatory 
war ;  and  as  he  possesses  no  other  means  of  subsisting  his  troops,  than  by  plundering,  it  is  sot 
unlikely  that  they  may  disperse  during  the  rainy  monsoon.  Yet  should  he  even  find  it  practicable 
to  retain  them  in  his  service,  still  they  are  not  so  formidable,  either  from  discipline  or  numbers, 
as  to  create  any  serious  grounds  of  alarm  to  this  court."  (Ibid.  p.  14).  The  Governor-General, 
in  his- letter  to  the  Secret  Committee,-  24th  of  December,  1802,  speaking  of  the  situation  of  the 
Peshwa,  previous  to  the  battle  of  the  24th  of  October,  says,  "  The  superiority  of  Jeswunt 
Rao  Holkar's  troops,  in  number  and  discipline,-  to  those  of  the  Jfeshwa  and  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia, 
rendered  the  issue  of  any  contest  nearly  certain."  Ibid.  p.  29. 
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Colonel  Palmer,  "  this  evening :  when  I  will'  make  a  final  effort  to  convince  his  Crap.  XL 
Highness  of  the  lasting  security,  power,  and  prosperity,"  (such  was  the  language  ^^T^T^ 
which  the  Governor-General  and  his  agents  held  even  to  one  another  upon  their 
scheme  for  reducing  to  dependance  the  Princes  of  Hindustan),  "  which  he  will 
derive  from  embracing  your  Lordship's  proposals ;  though  I  apprehend,  that  nothing 
short  of  imminent  and  certain  destruction  will  induce  him  tgmake  concessions, which 
militate  with  his  deep-rooted  jealousy  and  prejudices,"  (so  the  aversion  to  a  final 
renunciation  of  all  independent  power  was  coolly  denominated) ;  "  of  which  he 
tlmks,"  continues  the  dispatch, "  that  he  has  already  made  extraordinary  sacrifices."  * 

The  negotiation  languished  for  six  months,  because  the  Governor-General,  whoj 
during  a  considerable  part  of  that  time,  was  earnestly  endeavouring  to  accomplish  a 
similar  treaty  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  did  not  transmit  to  the  resident  hi* 
instructions  upon  the  subject  of  this  proposal,'  till  the  month  of  June. 

During  this  interval,  the  new  resident  had  time  to  make  his  observations  upon 
the  character  and  views  of  the  Peshwa,  of  which  he  delivered  a  most,  dreadful 
report.  "  Every  day's  experience,"  said  he,  *  tends  to  strengthen  the  impression; 
that  from  the  first,  your  Lordship's  amicable  and  liberal  views,  in  relation  to 
this  state,  have  not  only  been  discordant  with  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
Peshwa ;  but  totally  adverse  to  that  selfish  and  wicked  policy,  which,  in  a 
certain  degree,  he  seems  to  have  realized :  A  slight  recurrence  to  the  history  of 
his  machinations  is :  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that,  in  the  midst  of  personal 
peril,  and  the  lowest  debasement,  he  viewed  the  admission  of  permanent  support 
from  your  Lordship  with  aversion." 

"  With  regard  to  the  Peshwa's  government,"  he  says,  « it  seems,  if  possible, 
to  become  less  respectable  every  day.  The  great  families  of  the  stated  with 
whom  he  is  at  variance,  prevail  over  him  at  every  contest"  f 

When  the  instructions  of  the  Governor-General  arrived,  he  remarked,  upon 
the  stipulation  of  the  Peshwa  respecting  the  station  of  the  subsidized  battalions, 
that  u  if  the  Peshwa  should  ever  conclude  subsidiary  engagements  on  these 
terms,  he  would  never  apply  for  the  aid  of  the  stipulated  force,  except  in  cases 
of  the  utmost  emergency :  and  his  expectation,  probably,  is*  that  the  knowledge 
of  his  ability  to  command  so  powerful  a  body  of  troops  would  alone  be  sufficient 
to  give  due  weight  to  his  authority,  and  to  preclude  any  attempt  which  might 
otherwise  be  made  for  the  subversion  off  it." 

On  the  next  great  point,  «  as  the  Peshwa,"  he  said,  «  probably  derives  no 
revenue  from  the  territory  which  he  proposes  to  assign  for  the  charges  of  the 

»  Papers,  ut  wipra,  p.  S9,  40.  t  Ibid.  p.  42,  46. 
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Book  VL  subsidiary  force;  and  his  authority  in  it  is  merely  nominal,  his  power  and 
resources  would  not  in  any  degree  be  reduced  by  the  cession ;  and  the  situation 
of  the  districts  would  be  too  distant  and  distinct  from  those  territories  in  which 
the  Peshwa's  authority  is  established  and  acknowledged,  to  excite  in  his  mind 
any  apprehension  of  being  overawed  or  controlled  by  the  proximity  of  the  Com- 
pany's territorial  power  .and  resources.  In  his  Excellency's  judgment,  therefore, 
the  cession  of  the  proposed  territory  in  Hindustan  would  not  in  any  degree  con- 
tribute to  render  the  Peshwa  dependent  on  the  support  of  the  British  power." 

The  expense,  also,  both  of  taking  and  of  retaining  possession  of  these  terri- 
tories, surrounded  as  they  were  by  the  territories  of  other  Mahratta  chiefs,  and 
subject  to  their  claims,  was  stated  by  the  Governor-General  as  a  ground  of 
objection. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  observes,  "  By  this  arrangement,  the  Peshwa  would 
derive  the  benefit  of  our  support,  without  becoming  subject  to  our  control."  He, 
therefore,  concludes ;  "  Under  all  these  circumstances  his  Excellency  is  deci- 
dedly of  opinion  that  an  unqualified  concurrence  in  the  Peshwa's  propositions 
would  produce  more  injury  than  benefit  to  the  British  interests  in  India."  At 
the  same  time,  "  From  the  view,"  he  declares,  "  which  has  thus  been  taken  of 
the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  Peshwa  towards  the  British  power ;  and  from 
a  consideration  of  the  actual  condition  of  his  government,  with  reference  both  to 
its  internal  weakness,  and  to  the  state  of  its  external  relations,  it  is  to  be 
inferred,  that  in  the  actual  situation  of  affairs,  no  expectation  can  reasonably 
be  entertained  of  the  Peshwa's  acquiescence  in  any  arrangement  founded  m 
the  basis  of  the  Governor-General's  original  propositions." 

What  then  was  to  be  done  ?  Was  the  pursuit  of  the  subsidizing  arrangement 
to  be  resigned  ?  The  desires  of  the  Governor-General  were  too  ardent  for  that 
conclusion.  He  resolved,  on  the  other  hand,  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Peshwa,  in  regard  to  the  station  of  the  troops,  provided  he  would  either  assign 
a  less  exceptionable  territory,  or  even  engage  to  pay  a  competent  annual  sum 
from  his  treasury.* 

Of  the  discussions  on  this  new  proposition,  the  detailed  reports  have  not 
been  communicated  to  parliament,  and  hence  the  particulars  are  unknown. 
Though  Baajee  Row  manifested,  as  the  Governor-General  informed  his  Ho- 
nourable masters,  a  solicitude  apparently  more  sincere  than  formerly,  to  com 
tract  defensive  engagements  with  the  British  government,  he  wbuld  assent  to 

*  See,  for  these  facts  and  quotations,  Gov.-Gen.'s  Instructions  to  the  resident  a$  Poona,  dated 
3d  of  June,  1802  \  papers,  ut  supra,  p.  S3— #9. 
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no  admissible  modification  of  the  proffered  plan,  till  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  was  Chap.  XL 

in  the  vicinity  of  Poona.  ^ 7^C~' 

J  1802. 

To  whomsoever  of  the  two  antagonists  the  impending  contest  should  yield 

the  ascendancy,  the  Peshwa  perfectly  foreknew  that  the  result  would  be  equally 
fatal  to  his  authority.  On  the  11th  of  October,  he  transmitted  through  his 
principal  minister  a  set  of  proposals  to  the  British  resident.  In  these,  it  was 
proposed  to  agree,  that  the  troops  should  be  permanently  stationed  within  his 
dominions,  and  that  a  •district  should  be  assigned  for  their  maintenance  from  his 
territories  bordering  on  the  Toombudra.*  We  are  informed  by  the  Governor- 
General,  that  "  during  the  discussions  which  ensued  on  the  basis  of  these  pro* 
positions,  the  evasive  conduct  of  the  Peshwa  excited  considerable  doubts  of  his 
sincerity,  even  at  that  stage  of  the  negotiation :  and  that  on  the  24th  of 
October,  when  the  army  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  had  arrived  within  a  few  miles 
of  Poona,  the  Peshwa  dispatched  a  deputation  to  that  chieftain,  with  distinct 
proposals  for  an  accommodation,  which  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  rejected."  f 

On  the  day  of  the  action,  the  Peshwa,  surrounded  by  a  small  body  of  troops,  He  agrees  to 
waited  for  the  result,  and  then  fled  ;  leaving  in  the  hands  of  his  minister  for  the  hL  own  a  Bri- 
British  resident,  a  preliminary  engagement  to  subsidize  six  battalions,  with  their  ^"jjj,1 ^jj 
proportion  of  artillery,  and  to  cede  a  country,  either  in  Guzerat  or  Carnatic,  J?"08  of  d* 

•  ii.  *>  Governor- 
yielding  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees.                                                                             General. 

The  wishes  of  the  Governor-General  were  accomplished,  beyond  his  ex- 
pectation. And  he  ratified  the  engagement  on  the  day  on  which  it  was 
received.  \ 

Two  grand  objects  now  solicited  the  attention  of  the  British  government. 
The  first  was  the  restoration  of  the  Peshwa ;  and  his  elevation  to  that  height  of 
power,  which,  nominally  his,  actually  that  of  the  British  government,  might 
suffice  to  control  the  rest  of  the  Mahratta  states.  The  next  was,  to  improve  this 
event  for  imposing  a  similar  treaty  upon  others  of  the  more  powerful  Mahratta 
princes ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent,  by  all  possible  means,  their  alarm  from  giv- 
ing birth  to  an  immediate  war,  which  (especially  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
finances)  might  expose  the  present  arrangement  to  both  unpopularity  and 
trouble. 

The  following  occurrences    were  meanwhile  taking  place.      The    Peshwa,  The  Peshwa, 
having  repaired  in  the  first  instance  to  a  fortress,  not  far  distant  from  Poona,  ftjRjj^ 
afterward  pursued  his  flight  to  the  fortress  of  Mhar,  on  the  river  Bancoote,  in  gJJSJ0 
the  Concan,  a  maritime  comiiij  on  4hc  western  side  of  the  Ghauts.     Holkar, 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  63.  +  Ibi&  p.  30.  X  ****•  p.  30,  04. 
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Book  VI.   whose  object  it  probably  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  person  of  the  Peshwa, 
—~v~*-/  and  to  make  the  same  use  of  his  authority  which  had  been  made  by  Scindia, 

attempted,  but  not  with  sufficient  rapidity,  to  intercept  his  flight. 
Proceedings  of  Disappointed  in  this  prospect,  Holkar  turned  his  views  to  Emrut  Rao,  the 
adopted  son  of  the  Peshwa's  father,  the  late  Ragoba ;  and  detaching  a  body  of 
troops  to  the  place  of  his  residence,  brought  him  to  Poona.  The  Peshwa's 
flight  from  his  capital  was  treated  «s  an  abdication,  or  akin  to  an  abdication,  of 
the  government ;  and  affairs  were  administered  in  the  name  of  Emrut  Rao. 
.  To  the  British  resident,  who  remained  at  Poona,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Holkar,  that  chieftain,  as  well  as  Emrut  Rao,  diligently  represented  their 
views  as  friendly  towards  the  British  state,  or.  even  submissive  ;  and  they 
employed  their  earnest  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  him  to  remain  at  Poona.  As 
this,  however;  might  appear  to  afford  the  sanction  of  his  government  to  the  new 
authority,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  withdraw,  and  having,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, obtained  that  permission,  departed  on  the  28th  of  November.    . 

"  At  the  conferences,"  says  the  Governor-General,  "  holden,  by  the  resident, 
with  Emrut  Rao  and  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  on  the  eve  of  the  resident's  departure 
from  Poona,  both  those  chieftains  expressed  their  solicitude  for  the  preservation 
of  the  friendship  of  the  British  government ;  and  directly,  and  earnestly,  appealed 
to  the  resident  for  his  advice  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs.  Jeswunt  Rao 
Holkar  expressly  intimated  a  wish  for  the  mediation  of  the  resident,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  effecting  an  accommodation  with  the  Peshwa.*  * 

The  Peshwa  seemed  unable  to  believe  himself  in  safety,  in  any  place  accessible 
to  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar ;  and  requested  that  a  British  ship  might  be  sent  to 
'Bancoote,  to  convey  him,  when  he  should  account  it  necessary,  to  Bombay.  This 
determination  the  resident  at  Poona  thought  it  would  not  be  adviseaMe  to 
encourage.  But,  "under  the  determination,"  says  the  Governor-General, 
*  which  I  had  adopted,  of  employing  every  effort,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Peshwa's  authority,  and  in  the  actual  situation  of  the  Peshwa's  affairs,  it  appeared 
to  me,  to  ,be  extremely  desirable,  that  the  Peshwa  should  immediately  [dace 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  British  power,  by  retiring  to  Bombay."  f 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  Hi.  p.  32,  22S. 

f  Ibid.  p.  SI,  32.  "  I  considered,"  he  further  says,  "  that  this  measure  would  preclude  all 
hazard  of  precipitating  hostilities  with  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  by  any  advance  of  the  British  troops, 
for  the  protection  of  the  Peshwa's  person ;  and  would  enable  the  British  government  to  open  a 
negotiation  with  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  for  the  restoration  of  the  Peshwa  on  the  musnud  of  Poona, 
under  every  circumstance  of  advantage.  This  event  would  also  enable  us  to  combine  with  our 
other  measures,  under  great  advantage,  the  proposed  negotiation  with  Scindia,  for  the  conclusion 
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The  resident  from  Poona  arrived  at  Bombay  on  the  3d;  of  December.     The  Chap.  XL 
Peshwa,  notwithstanding  the  permission  to  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  V^T^T*-/ 
the  British  government  at  Bombay,  had  yet  remained  in  the  Concan,  with  a  The  treaty 
declared  desire,  however,  of  repairing  lo  his  own  city  of  Bassein,  where  he  would  Peshwa  signed 
enjoy  the  protection  of  a  British  force.    His  minister  arrived  at  Bombay  on  the  atBassein' 
8th  of  December.    At  a  conference,  the  next  day,  with  Colonel  Close,  he 
expressed  the  earnest  desire  of  his  master  to  conclude  the  proposed  engagements 
with  the  British  government ;  that,  all  its  demands  being  complied  with,  and  all 
obstacles  removed,  he  might,  as  speedily  as  possible,  be  restored  to  his  authority 
by  the  British  troops.    On  the  16th,  the  Peshwa  arrived  at  Bassein;  and  was 
presented  with  a  draught  of  the  proposed  treaty.    The  18th  was  appointed  the 
day  on  which  the  arrangement  should  be  completed.    After  a  long  discussion, 
the  whole  of  the  draught  was  accepted,  with  some  alterations  in  one  or  two  of 
the  articles.    And  the  treaty,  called,  from  the  place  of  transaction,  the  treaty  of 
Bassein,  was  signed  on  the  81st. 

The  great  and  leading  articles  were  those  to  which  the  Peshwa  engaged  him- 
self, by  the  paper  left  behind  him,  when  he  fled  from  Poona;  the  permanent 
establishment  within  his  dominions  of  the  force  hired  from  the  Company ;  and  the 
assignment  of  a  portion  of  territory,  convenient  for  the  English,  as  the  equivalent 
in  exchange.  Of  the  remaining  articles,  the  most  important  was  that,  by  which 
the  Peshwa  bound  himself  never  to  make  war  upon  any  state,  but  to  submit  all 
his  differences  with  other  powers  to  the  English;  and,  in  short,  not  to  hold  any 
intercourse  with  other  states,  except  in  concert  with  the  English  government. 

A  local  affair  of  considerable  importance  was  commodiously  regulated  through 
this  treaty.  The  pecuniary  claims  of  the  Peshwa  upon  Surat,  and  the  territory 
lately  ceded  by  the  Guickwar  in  Guzerat,  were  commuted  for  a  territory  yield- 
ing a  revenue  of  the  same  annual  amount 

In  one  respect  this  Mahratta  ally  was  left  in  a  situation  different  from  the 
situation  of  those  other  allies,  the  Nabobs  of  Oude  and  Carnatic.  In  their  case 
the  English  rulew  insisted  upon  a  power  rf  ordering,  agreeably  to  their  wisdom, 
the  internal  administration  of  the  country;  or  rather  of  taking  it  wholly  into 
their  hands ;  alleging,  as  cause,  the  bad  government  of  those  rulers,  which  it  was 
neither  consistent  with  the  interest,  nor  the  humanity,  npr  the  honour  of  the 

of  defensive  iimmgemriits.    It  was  obvious,  also,  that  the  Pesbwa's  arrival  at  Bombay  would  afford 
the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  the  adjustment  of  the  terms  of  the  defensive  alliance  with  the 
Peshwa,  on  the  basis  of  my  original  propositions,  witkAe  addition  of  such  stipulations  as  might 
appear  to  be  expedient,  with  reference  to  the  actual  crisis  of  affidrs." 
VOL.  IIL  4  E 
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Book  VI.   English  government,  to  render  itself  the  means  of  preserving  in  existence.    With 
^^T^T^  regard  to  the  one  of  these  powers,  the  design  was  partially ;  with  regard  to  the 

j.oOS2«  

other,  it  was  completely,  executed.  With  the  Peshwa,  for  the  present,  the  same 
demand  for  good  government  produced  not  the  same  effects.  In  the  17th  article 
of  the  treaty,  "  The  Honourable  Company's  Government,9'  it  is  said,  "  hereby 
declare,  that  they  have  no  manner  of  concern  with  any  of  his  Highness's  chil- 
dren, relations,  subjects,  or  servants ;  with  respect  to  whom  his  Highness  is 
absolute.*"  Nay  more,  "  the  subsidiary  force  is  to  be  at  all  times  ready  for  such 
services,  as,  the  due  correction  of  his  Highness's  subjects  and  dependants,  and  the 
overawing  and  chastising  of  rebels,  or  exciters  of  disturbance."  In  other  words, 
to  what  degree,  soever,  of  misery,  the  vices  of  the  Peshwa's  government  may 
reduce  his  subjects,  the  English  have  "  no  manner  of  concern  "  with  that :  But 
if  these  unhappy  subjects  make  any  effort  to  relieve  themselves,  the  English 
troops  shall  be  employed  in  exterminating  them.  When  condonations. of  rulers 
take  place,  and  the  control  of  subjects  is  sufficiently  removed,  the  treatment  which 
is  carved  out  for  subjects  is  pretty  much  the  same,  whether  the  soil  be  Asiatic  or 
European ;  the  subjects,  Mahrattas,  or  French. 
Scindia  in-  The  turn,  which  the  counsels  of  Scindia  might  take,  or  might  receive,  in  con* 
dade  a  similar  sequence  of  the  present  transactions  with  the  Peshwa,  was  the  object  which 
treaty'  next  solicited,  and  that  in  a  high  degree,  the  attention  of  the  British  government 

By  a  letter,  dated  the  16th  of  November,  1802,  the  resident'at  Poona  is  ap- 
prized, «  that  it  is  the  Governor-General's  intention  to  avail  himself  immediately 
of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Poona,  and  of  the  defeat  of  Scindia's  troops  by  Hcrikas, 
to  renew  overtures  to  Scindia,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  that  chieftain  to 
enter  into  the  terms  of  the  general  defensive  alliance;'  And  along  with  the 
notification  of  the  engagements  concluded  with  the  Peshwa,  Scindia  received  an 
invitation  to  cooperate  with  the  British  government  in  the  restoration  of  that 
chief  to  his  throne,  and  proposals  for  a  treaty  to  be  concluded  with  himself,  on 
terms  similar  to  those  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Peshwa.* 

In  another  letter,  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  the  Governor-General  still 
farther  unfolded  his  policy.  «  In  fulfilling  the  obligation  tow  iinposed  on  us, 
.of  reinstating  the  Peshwa  in  his  government,  and  restoring  his  authority,  his 
Excellency  is  anxious;  first,  to  avoid  all  contest  with  eitiier  Scindia  or  Holkar; 
and  secondly,  to  refrain  from  checking  the  progress  of  the  present  warfare 
between  these  chieftains."    As  the  immediate  march  of  the  British  troops  for  the 
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restoration  of  the  Pcshwa  would  be  likely  to  begin  a  war  between  Holkar  and  Chap*  XL 
the  Company,  and  to  terminate  that  between  him  and  Scindia,  as  the  inter-  ^^C"^ 
mediate  period,  at  the  same  time,  "  presented  the  most  favourable  crisis  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  Excellency's  views  of  defensive  alliance  with  Scindia ;  * 
and,  as  "  a  delay  in  the  advance  of  the  troops  might  afford  the  further  advantage 
of  improving  tfoe  terms  of  the  defensive  alliance  with  the  Peshwa,  by  obtaining 
his  consent  to  these  conditions  which  he  theretofore  rejected,"  the  resident  was 
informed  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  be  in  a  hurry,  in  commencing  operations 
for  the  re-instatement  of  the  Peshwa.* 

Though  the  Governor-General  expressed  his  conviction,  that  "nothing  but  The  Governor- 
necessity  would  induce  Scindia  to  co-operate  in  the  success  of  thg  present  ar-  pecte  that*" 
rangement  ; "  he  yet  entertained  the  hope,  that  he  wofcld  perceive  his  inability  to  Jj^j^  ^m 
prevent  that  success;  and,  as  the  engagement  with  the  Peshwa  would  place  him  ^uua^f^e 
under  the  power  of  the  English,  whether  he  consented  to  the  plan  of  hired  treaty  of 
froops,  or  did  not  consent  to  it,  that  he  would  account  dependance,  with  the 
benefit  of  their  alliance,  less  objectionable,  than  dependance,  without  it.  f    The 
hoitae  authorities,  accordingly,  who  are  always  presented  with  the  fair  face  of 
things,  were  told  by  his  Excellency,  under  date  the  £4th  of  becember,  180% 
*<  I  entertain  a  confident  expectation  of  the  complete  accomplishment  of  all  our 
views,  and  of  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  ^ithin  the  Mahratta  dominion* 
by  the  means  of  amicable  negotiation.    It  appears  probable,  that  Scindia  will 
cordially  co-operate  with  the  British  government,  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Feshwa's  authority ;  and  will  consent,  in  the  actual  state  of  his  own  affairs,  to 
become  a  party  in  the  proposed  system  of  defensive  arrangements.99  X 

Yet  the  resident  at  Poona  is  told,  in  a  letter  dated  the  30th  of  the  same 
fiionth:  "  Notwithstanding  the  Peshwa's  recent  recognition  of  his  engagements 
with  you*  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  is  induced  to  apprehend,  from 
the  general  tenor  of  the  information  contained  in  your  dispatches,  and  from  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  Peshwa,  that  his  Highness  is  more  disposed  to 
rely  on  the  exertions  of  Scindia,  than  on  those  of  the  British  government,  for 
his  restoration  to  the  musnud  of  Poona."  Under  such  views,  "  his  Highness," 
he  added,  "  may  possibly  evade  the  conclusion*  of  a  definitive  treaty,  en  tlus 
basis  of  the  preliminary  engagement  This  result  will  be  rendered  still  more 
probable  by  an  accommodation  between  Scindia  and  Holkar.  The  intelligence 
contained  in  a  dispatch  from  the  resident  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  under  date 
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Book  VL  the  19th  instant,  strongly  indicates  the  probability  of  that  event  And  it  it 
apparent,  that  the  principal  inducement,  both  of  Scindia  and  Holkar,  to  enter 
into  such  accommodation,  is  the  apprehension  which  they  entertain  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  British  power,  for  the  restoration  and  establishment  of  the 
Peshwa's  authority.  It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  an  accommodation 
between  these  chieftains  will  be  accompanied  by  proposals  to  the  Peshwa,  under 
-the  iriediation  and  guarantee  of  Scindia,  of  a  nature  which  his  Highness  may 
be  disposed  to  accept,  rather  than  be  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  his  authority 
to  the  interposition  of  the  British  government" *  It  was  the  10th  of  February, 
1803,  before  the  Governor-General  disclosed  to  the  home  authorities  his  opinion 
that,  "  the  knowledge,"  as  he  expresses  it,  "  of  our  arrangement  ^ith  the 
Peshwa,  may  induce  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and  Holkar,  to  compromise  their  dif- 
ferences ;  and  to  offer  to  the  Peshwa  proposals  for  restoring  his  Highness  to  the 
musnud  of  Poona,  which  his  Highness  may  be  disposed  to  accept,  notwith- 
standing the  actual  conclusion  of  engagements  for  that  purpose  with  the  British 
government."  f 

With  regard  to  the  policy  which  the  state  of  things  created  by  this  conduct 
would  suggest,  he  says:  "  In  such  an  event,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt 
to  compel  the  Peshwa  to  adhere  to  the  faith  of  his  engagements,  at  the  hazard 
of  involving  the  Company  in  a  wftr  with'  the  combined  Mahratta  states."  $ 

'  This  is  an  admission,  that  the  probable  evil  of  a  war  with  the  combined 
Mahratta  states  was  more  than  a  counterbalance  for  the  probable  good  to  be 
derived  from  placing  them  all  in  dependance ;  the  effect,  which  the  treaty  with 
the  Peshwa,  he  said,  would  produce,  whether  they  entered,  or  refused  to  enter, 
into  the  scheme  for  hiring  the  British  troops.  » 

Notwithstanding  this  opinion  of  the  preponderant  evil  of  a  war  with  the 
combined  Mahratta  states,  the  Governor-General  declares,  that,  if  the  Peshwa 
adhered  to  his  engagements,  and  had  the  concurrence  of  his  principal  subjects, 
he  should  not  allow  the  chance  of  any  other  opposition  to  deter  him.    Yet  from 
that  preponderant  evil,  the  power  of  the  Peshwa  would  still  be  the  only  de- 
falcation ;  and  how  little  the  account  which  could  be  justly  made  of  the  power 
•of  the  Peshwa,  the  Governor-General  was  amply  informed. 
TheGo?em6r-     To  one  view,  taken  by  the  Marquis  Wdlesley,  of  the  question  of  restoring 
hawTre^wded  the  Mahratta  sovereign,  philosophy  will  not  withold  unqualified  praise.     "  The 
fol^X"0  rtipukttons  of  treaty"  (says  he,  in  his  instructions,  dated  2d  of  February,  1803, 
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to  the  Governor  of  Port  St.  George),  "on  which  I  founded  my  intention  to  Chap.  XL 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  the  Peshwa's  authority,  originated  in  a  supposition  ^^^ 
that  the  majority  of  the  Mahratta  jaghiredars,  and  the  body  of  the  Peshwa's  Pe?hwa  upon 
subjects,  entertain  a  desire  of  co-derating  in  that  measure.    Justice  and  wisdom  J  d^£^ 
would  forbid  any  attempt  to  impose,  upon  the  Mahrattas,  a  ruler,  whose  resto-^^e  t* 
ration  to  authority  was  adverse  to  every  class  of  his  subjects.     The  recent  ment. 
engagements  with  the  Peshwa  involve  no  obligation  of  such  an  extent*    What- 
ever might  be  the  success  of  our  arms,  the  ultimate  objects  of  these  engagements 
could  not  be  attained,  by  a  course  of  policy  so  violent  and  extreme.    If,  there- 
fore, it  should  appear,  that  a  decided  opposition  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Peshwa  is  to  be  expected,  from  the  majority  of  the  Mahratta  jaghiredars,  and 
from  the  body  of  the  Peshwa's  subjects,  I  shall  instantly  relinquish  every  attempt 
to  restore  the  Peshwa  to  the  musnud  of  Poona."  *  .  ' 

This  virtuous  example,  till  such  a  time  as  the  majority  of  the  people  in  avery 
civilized  country  have  become  sufficiently  enlightened  to  see  the  depravity  of  the 
case  in  its  own  essence,  will  help  to  stamp  with  infamy  the  most  flagitious 
perhaps  of  all  the  crimes  which  can  be  committed  agaipst  human  nature,  the 
imposing  upon  a  nation,  by  force  of  foreign  armies,  and  for  the  pleasure  or 
interest  of  foreign  rulers,  a  government,  composed  of  men,  and  intolving  prin- 
ciples, which  the  people  for  whom  it  is  destined  have  either  rejected  from  experience 
of  their  badness,  or  repel  from  the  experience  or  expectation  of  better.  Even  where 
the  disparity  of  civilization  and  knowledge  were  very  great ;  and  where  it  were 
beyond  dispute,  that  a  civilized  country  was  about  to  bestow  upon  a  barbarous 
one. the  greatest  of  all  possible  benefits,  a  good  and  beneficent  government; 
even  there,  it  would  require  the  strongest  circumstances  to  justify  the  employ- 
ment of  violence  or  force.  But,  where  nation,  upon  a  level  only  with  another, 
in  point  of  civilization,  or  perhaps  below  it,  proceed  with  bayonets  to  force  upon 
it  a  government,  confessedly  bad,  and  prodigiously  below  the  knowledge  and 
civilization  of  the  age,  under  the  pretence  of  fears  that  such  a  nation  will  choose 
a  worse  government  for  itself,  these  nations,  or  their  rulers,  if  the  people  have 
no  voice  in  the  matter,  are  guided  by  views  of  benefit  to  themselves,  and  despise 
the  shame  of  trampling  upon  the  first  principles  of  humaiuty  and  justice. 

In  paying  the  homage  which  he  counted  due  to  the  will  of  a  nation  of  Mah- 
rattas, the  Marquis  WeBesley  was  not  making  a  sacrifice  of  interests,  which  he 
held  in  low  esteem.    In  his  address  to  the  home  authorities,  dated  the  24th  of 
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Book  VI.  December,  186S,  he  declared  his  conviction,  that  M  those  defensive  engagements  n 
which  he  was  desirous  of  *  concluding  with  the  Mahratta  states,  were  essential 
to  the  complete  consolidation  of  the  British  empire  in  India,,  and  to  the  future 
tranquillity  of  Hindustan."  *    Yet  the  complete  consolidation  of  the  British 
empire  in  India,  and  the  future  tranquility  of  Hindustan,  which  could  never 
exist  till  a  sufficient  bridle  was  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mahratta  power,  ha 
thought  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice,  or  to  leave  to  the  care  of  unforeseen  events, 
rather  than  violate  the  freedom  of  will,  in  tins  important  concern,  of  the  people 
of  one  of  the  Mahratta  states. 
In  executing       When  the  Governor-General  resolved  on  restoring  the  Peshwa,  upon  the  sup- 
Bassein,  tb©   position  that  he  and  his  subjects  were  consenting  to  the  plan,  a  very  low  esti* 
Genendex-    i&*te of  the  opposition  to  be  expected  from  other  quarters  was  presented  by  the 
orn^p^If    Governor-General  to  his  superiors,  in  his  language  of  the  10th  of  February, 
•ition.  1808.     "  No  reason,"  said  he,  u  exists,  to  justify  an  apprehension*  that  in  the 

event  supposed,  Scindia  would  proceed  to  such  an  extremity,  as  to.  make  oppo- 
sition, either  singly,  or  united  with  Holkar.  Nor  is  any  such  desperate  course 
Of  proceeding  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  Uncombined  with 
the  power  of  Scindia,  Holkar  will  not  probably  venture  to  resist  the  Peshwa. 
Holkar  also  has  anxiously  solicited  the  arbitration  of  the  British  government 
with  respect  to  his  claims.  He  has  transmitted  distinct  propositions  with  that 
view  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Close* f 
Terms  offered  The  substance  of  these  propositions  was ;  that  the  Peshwa  should  give  to  him 
7  °  "*  a  owe  of  rupees  for  the  payment  of  his  troops ;  that  he  should  also  give  to  him 
fc  fortress,  as  he  had  given  Ahmednuggur  to  Scindia;  that  he  should  effect  the 
release  of  Kundee  Rao ;  and  grant  him  investiture,  as  the  heir  and  represen- 
tative of  the  Holkar  family.  Both  the  Governor^General  and  the  Peshwa  held 
these  demands  inadmissible.  So  &r  from  yielding  money  to  Holkar,  the  Peshwa 
thought  he  ought  much  rather  to  get  money  from  him,  on  account  of  the  depre- 
dations committed  on  his  dominions.  The  gift  of  a  fortress  to  one  person  was 
too  reason,  he  said,  why  he  should  be  called  upon  to  give  one  to  another :  and  as 
to  the  proposition  for  disinheriting  Cashee  Rao,  it  was  forbidden  by  justice,  and 
by  the  investiture  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  during  the  life  of  his 
fhther ;  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  expedient  for  reconciling  the  interests  of 
both,  as  Cashee  Rao  had  no  children,  and  might  secure  the  succession  to  Khundee 
Rao  by  adoption.    The  Governor-General  held,  that  the  rights  of  Cashee  Rao, 
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founded. on. descent,  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  be  disputed.     But  he  Chap.  XI. 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  Peshwa  ought  willingly  to  grant  a  considerable  sum  of  ^^C"""^ 
money,  to  obtain  the  departure  of  Holkar ;  and  was  even  ready  to  guarantee 
a  loon  raised  for  that  .purpose :  And,  if  the  grant  of  a  fort  and  jaghire  would 
suffice  to  avert  a  rupture,  it  would  not  be  good  policy,  he  conceived,  to  withhold 
it* 

"  On  the  receipt  of  these  instructions,"  says  the  Governor-General,  "  Colonel 
Close  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  Highness. the  Peshwa,  to  offer  to  Holkar 
such  concessions  as  might  induce  Holkar  to  compromise  the  subsisting  differences, 
and  to  admit  his  Highness's  peaceable  return  to  his  capital.  His  Highness, 
however,  manifested  an  insuperable  aversion  to  offer  any  concession  to  Holkar, 
whom  he  considered  to  be  a  rebel  against  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign power  of  the  Mahratta  empire."  It  'then  remained  for  Colonel  Close  to 
communicate  by  letter  to  Holkar  the  sentiments  of  the  Governor-General  on  the 
subject  of  his  demands ;  the  assurance,  that  the  British  government  would  use 
its  influence  to  adjust  his  claims  upon  Scindia ;  an  offer,  to  guarantee  any  ad- 
justment which  he  might  accomplish  with  the  Peshwa ;  and,  lastly,  the  expression 
of  a  hope  that  he  would  not  oppose  the  execution  of  the  recent  engagements 
between  the  British  and  Poona  states,  f 


The  expectations  of  the  Governor-General  that  he  might  be  able,  through  Scindia  i 
the  operation  of  the  new  treaty  with  the  Peshwa,  to  intimidate  Scindia  into  ^"south,  and 
an  acceptance  of  the  chains  which  Jie  had  forged  for  him,  he  did  not  easily  S^"*6 
relinquish.     That  chieftain,  after  such  operations  as  he  had  in  his  power  for  BooAanpow. 
the  increase  and  equipment  of  his  army,  proceeded  towards  the  south ;  crossed 
the  Nerbuddah  on  the  4th  of  February ;  and  on  the  23d  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boorhanpore.     Colonel  Collins,  who  had  left  the  camp  of  Scindia  early  in 
the  preceding  May,  but  had  received  in  the  month  of  December  commands  to 
return  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  him  a  treaty,  on  similar  terms  with  that 
of  Bassein,  arrived  at  his  camp  on  the  27th  of  February.     "  The  advices,"  says 
the  Governor-General  in  his  address  to  the  home  authorities  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1802,  "  which  I  received  from  that  officer,  and  from  other  quarters,  induced 
me  to  entertain  suspicions  that  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  meditated  an  accommodation 
with  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar;  and  a  confederacy  with  that  chieftain,  and  with  the 
Rajah  of  Berar,  for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  the  success  of  the  arrangements 
concluded  between  the  British  government  and  the  Peshwa :  without,  however, 
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Book  VI.  intending  to  proceed  to  the  desperate  extremity  of  provoking  a  contest  with  the 

s*mmT2£TmJ  British  arms. 
1809. 

"  This  suspicion,"  he  adds,  u  was  corroborated,  by  the  artifices  practised,  at 

the  camp  of  Scindia,  upon  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Collins,  with  a  view  of  eluding 
the  communication  of  the  propositions  with  which  Colonel  Collins  was  charged, 
under  my  authority.     And  the  appearance  of  Scindia's  intentions  became  still 
more  unsatisfactory,  from  the  evasive,  and  indirect,  or  vexatious  replies,  which 
Colonel  Collins  received  to  my  propositions,  after  he  had,  at  length,  obtained 
access  to  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia." 
Persevering        At  an  interview,  which  the  resident  at  last  obtained  with  Scindia  on  the  24th 
raakT  Scindia  tf  March,  that  chief  informed  him  that  a  messenger  was  on  his  way  to  his  camp. 
dwrj1  similar  &°m  the  Peshwa,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  him  the  nature  and  extent  of 
^et^at^rith    the  engagements  recently  concluded  between  the  Peshwa  and  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  that  till  the  communications  of  this  agent  were  received,  he  could  not 
give  a  decided  answer  to  the  proposition  of  concluding  with  the  English  a  treaty 
similar  to  that  of  Bassein.     He  gave,  at  the  same  time,  the  strongest  assurance, 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  agreement  between  the, 
Peshwa  and  the  British  government ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  desired  to  im- 
prove the  friendship  at  present  happily  existing  between  that  government  and 
the  Peshwa,  as  well  as  himself. 

In  this  declaration,  the  Governor-General  professed  his  belief  that  Scindia  was 
perfectly  sincere.  "  Nor  is  that  sincerity,"  said  he,  "  inconsistent  with  a  desire 
to  delay  his  assent  to  the  treaty. of  Bassein,  and  to  the  propositions  immediately 
affecting  his  separate  interests,  until  he  shall  have  received  a  direct  communica- 
tion from  the  Peshwa;— or  incompatible  with  the  project  for  a  confederacy  be-, 
tween  Scindia,  Holkar,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  for  purposes  of  a  defensive 
nature — which  I  consider  to  be  the  extreme  object  of  Scindia,  in  negotiating 
such  a  confederacy,  without  any  views  whatever  of  hostility  towards  the  British 
power." 

Berar  was  the  next,  in  power  and  consequence,  among  the  Mahratta  states. 
*  The  intelligence  which  I  have  received  from  the  court  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,1* 
says  the  Governor-General,  *  indicates  that  chieftain's  dissatisfaction  at  the  con- 
clusion of  defensive  engagements  between  the  British  government  and  his  High- 
ness the  Peshwa.-*-Whatever  may  be  the  aversion  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  the 
interposition  of  the  British  government,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Mahratta  empire, 
any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  that  chieftain,  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  systematic  caution  of  his  cha- 
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racter;  and  imprudent,  in  the  actual  state  of  his  military  power,  and  in  the  Cha*.XL 
exposed  situation  of  his  territories."  *  v— \^— ^ 

1803 

At  so  late  a  date,  therefore,  as  the  19th  of  April,  1803,  the  home  authorities  The  Governor- 
were  assured  by  their  Indian  substitute,  that  no  prospect  of  a  war,  the  offspring  J^"  ™^£ 
and  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  presented  itself  in  any  quarter.    The  j*sure  thc.    .^ 
same  language  was  employed  even  so  late  as  the  20th  of  June.     "  Every  circum-  ties,  that  the 
stance,"  he  assured  them,  "  connected  with  the  restoration  of  the  Peshwa,  justi-  sein  would  not 
fies  a  confident  expectation  of  the  complete  and  pacific  accomplishment  of  the  J^X  other 
beneficial  objects  of  the  late  alliance. — Although  the  information,"  he  added,  1?^tto 
"  contained  in  Lieutenant-Colonel  Close's  address  to  your  Honourable  Committee, 
and  the  tenor  of  my  latest  advices  from  the  courts  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and 
the  Rajah  of  Berar,  tend  to  countenance  the  rumours  of  a  projected  confederacy, 
between  these  chieftains,  and  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  the  existence  of  any  such 
confederacy  is  still  a  subject  of  considerable  doubt.— If  any  such  combination 
has  been  formed,  its  object  is  probably  restricted  to  purposes  of  a  defensive 
nature,  without  involving  any  views  of  hostility  towards  the  British  power.—* 
The  local  situation,  and  comparative  power  and  resources,  of  Scindia  and  Rago* 
jee  Bhonslah,  preclude  the  apprehension  of  any  attempt  of  these  chiefs  to  sub* 
vert  the  Peshwa's  government,  or  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  at  the  desperate  hazard 
of  a  war  with  the  British  power.    The  situation  of  Holkar's  power  is  entirely 
precarious  and  accidental.     The  instability  of  the  resources  of  that  adventurer 
reduces  the  continuance  of  his  power  to  the  utmost  degree  of  uncertainty ;  and 
absolutely  deprives  him  of  the  means  of  opposing  any  systematic  or  formidable 
resistance  to  the  operation  of  an  alliance  with  the  Poona  state.-— My  instruc- 
tions to  Colonel  Collins  of  the  5th  May,  and  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Close,  of 
the  7th  May,  together  with  my  letter  of  the  15th  May  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
have  probably  already  produced  an  arrangement  of  a  pacific  nature,  with  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  whose  formal  accession  to  the  treaty  of 
Bassein  has  not  yet  been  signified  to  me."f 

The  Peshwa  received  not  the  treaty,  ratified  by  the  Governor-General  in  coun- 
cil, earlier  than  the  18th  of  March,  1803.  The  Governor-General  informs  the 
Court  of  Directors,  that  "  he  received  it  with  demonstrations  of  the  highest 
satisfaction."  J 

•  For  the  dispatch  from  which  these  quotations  and  facte  are  extracted,  see  papers,  ut  supra, 
p.  85-91. 
+  Ibid.  p.  98,  *. 

X  Governor-General's  Narrative  of  the  late  transactions  in  the  Mahratta  empire.    Ibid.  p.  309. 
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Book  VI.  As  early,  however,  as  the  month  of  November  preceding,  the  Governor  of 
^~J£~^  Fort  St.  George,  under  intimations  from  both  the  Governor-General  and  the  re- 
Military  sident  at  Poona,  was  induced  to  assemble  a  considerable  army  at  Hurryhur,  on 
th^partof  the  the  Mysore  frontier ;  which,  under  the  character  of  an  army  of  observation; 
mem  hfor  th"1"  m^S^  ^  ready  to  be  employed  as  events  should  determine.  The  Governor  of 
purpose  of  car-  Bombay  received,  in  like  manner,  instructions  to  hold  in  readiness  for  imme- 

rying  ioto  exe- 

cution  the       diate  service  the  disposable  force  of  that  presidency.    -And  a  considerable  detach- 
sekii/  °         ment  of  the  subsidiary  force  at  Hyderabad  was,  through  the  resident,  directed 
to  be  placed  in  a  similar  state  of  preparation.* 

At  the  end  of  February  the  whole  of  the  subsidiary  or  hired  force  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Nizam,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Stevenson,  together  with 
6*000  infantry,  and  9,000  cavalry  of  that  Prince's  native  troops,  marched  from 
the  capital  towards  the  western  frontier  of  the  Hyderabad  dominions,  and  reached 
Paraindah,  distant  116  miles  from  Poona,  on  the  20th  of  March. 

From  the  army,  assembled  at  Hurryhur,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
General  Stuart,  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  forces  under  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  a  detachment,  consisting  of  one  regiment  of  European,  and  three  of 
native  cavalry ;  two  regiments  of  European,  and  six  battalions  of  native  in- 
fantry, with  a  due  proportion  of  artillery ;  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  1,709 
cavalry,  and  7,890  infantry,  exclusive  of  2,500  horse,  belonging  to'  the  Rajah 
of  Mysore,  began  to  advance  towards  Poona,  on  the  8th  of  March*  For  the 
command  of  this  detachment,  a  service  requiring,  as  he  affirmed,  considerable 
skill,  both  military  and  diplomatic,  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  recom- 
mended the  brother  of  the  Governor-General,  Major-General  the  Honourable 
Arthur  Wellesley;  as  a  man  who,  not  only  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
other  requisite  gifts ;  but,  by  his  command  at  Seringapatam,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  transact  with  the  jaghiredars  of  the  Poona  state,  and  successful  in 
gaining  their  confidence  and  respect.  A  man  so  related,  and  so  recommended, 
was  not  likely  to  see  the  merits  of  any  competitor  set  in  preference  to  his  own. 
Hoikar  quitted  On  the  12th  of  April,  the  force  under  General  Wellesley  crossed  the  Toom- 
Sfe^^ob-  budra.  On  the  15th,  the  distance  was  not  great  between  him  and  Colonel 
structionto     Stevenson,  who  arrived  at  Aklooss.     Jeswunt  Rao  Hoikar,  who. had  some  time 

the  return  of 

the  Peshwa,  quitted  Poona,  arrived  at  Chandore,  300  miles  from  Poona,  on  the  same  day 
on  which  Colonel  Stevenson  arrived  at  Aklooss ;  and  nothing  remained  to  oppose 
the  British  army.  It  was  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  carry  the  whole  of  the 
troops  to  Poona,  where  the  country  was  too  recently,  and  severely  ravaged,  to 

*  Narrative,  ut  supra.    Ibid.  p.  307. 
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yield  any  supplies.     Colonel  Stevenson  was,  therefore,   directed  to  place  the  Chap.  XI. 
troops  of  the  Nizam  at  Gardoree,  within  the  Nizam's  frontier,  and  to  post  him-  v*—*'~ J 

*  lo03* 

self  with  the  subsidiary  troops,  augmented  by  the  King's  Scotch  brigade,  farther 
up  the  Beema,  near  its  junction  with  the  Mota  Mola. 

Emrut  Rao  was  left  at  Poona,  with  a  guard  of  about  1,500  men,  alone,  and 
helpless,  when  JHolkar  marched.  It  was,  nevertheless,  reported,  that  this  de- 
fenceless individual,  who  from  first  to  last  is  represented,  by  the  English  them* 
salves,  as  utterly  averse  to  the  part  which  he  was  constrained  by  Holkar  to  act, 
hod  it  in  contemplation  to  burn  the  city  of  Poona ;  that  is,  to  render  his  peace 
impracticable  with  the  people  into  whose  hands  he  saw  that  he  must  inevitably 
falL  Intimation  of  this  report,  and  it  would  seem  of  some  belief  in  the  danger 
which  it  announced,  was  transmitted  (repeatedly  we  are  told),  by  Colonel  Close 
to  General  Wellesley.  The  Peshwa,  by  whom  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  was 
believed,  transmitted  an  urgent  request,  that  General  Wellesley  would  detach 
some  of  the  Poona  officers  with  their,  troops  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his 
family.  Counting  the  Poona  officers,  with  their  troops,  a  security  ill-propor- 
tioned to  the  danger,  General  Wellesley  resolved  to  attempt  an  unexpected  ar- 
rival Intelligence  was  received  on  the  19th,  that  Emrut  Rao  was  still  at 
Poona  on  the  18th,  and  had  removed  the  family  of  the  Peshwa  to  Servagur ;  , 
which  was  concluded  to  be  a  step  preparatory  to  the  burning  of  the  town. 
General  Wellesley,  therefore,  taking  with  him  only  the  cavalry,  and  making  a 
•  night  march  through  a  difficult  pass,  and  a  rugged  country,  arrived  at  Poona 
on  the  20th,  having  accomplished,  from  the  evening  of  the  19th,  a  march  of 
forty,  and  from  the  morning  of  that  day,  that  is,  in  a  period  of  about  thirty- 
two  hours,  a  march  of  sixty  miles.  Emrut  Rao  heard  of  the  march  of  the 
British  cavalry,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  and  quitted  Poona,  but  without 
any  act  implying  that  he  had  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  setting  fire  to  the 
place* 

In  conducting  the  Peshwa  to  Poona,  it  only  now  remained  to  provide  a  suffi-  Restoration  of 
eieijjt  quantity  of  pomp.  The  description  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  the 
Governor-General  himself.  "  During  these  transactions,  arrangements  were 
made  by  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Close,  for  the 
inarch  of  the  Peshwa  towards  Poona.  A  detachment,  consisting  of  his 
Majesty's  78th  regiment  (which  left  Bengal  on  the  7th  of  February,  and  ar- 
rived at  Bombay  on  the  5th  of  April,  1808),  five  companies  of  his  Majesty's 
84th  regiment,  a  proportion  of  artillery,  and  1,035  sepoys— in  all  2,205  men, 
was  formed,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Murray,  of  his  Majesty's 
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Book  VI.  84th  regiment,  as  on  escort  to  his  Highness,  who  left  Bassein,  attended  by 
^^"^  Colonel  Close,  on  the  27th  of  April 

"  On  the  7th  of  May,  the  Peshwa  passed  General  Wellesley's  camp,  at  Pano* 
wallah,  near  Poona.  On  the  13th,  his  Highness,  attended  by  his  brother 
Chimmyee  Appa,  and  by  a  numerous  train  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  empire,  proceeded  towards  the  city  of  Poonah ;  and,  having  entered  his 
palace,  resumed  his  seat  upon  the  musnud,  and  received  presents  from  his  prin- 
cipal servants. 

"  During  the  procession,  the  British  resident,  accompanied  by  his  suite,  paid 
his  compliments  to  his  Highness,  when  a  salute  was  fired  by  the  British  troops, 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Poona,  under  the  command  of  General  Wellesley* 
This  salute  was  immediately  answered  from  the  fortress  of  Seonghur. 

"  While  the  procession  passed  the  bridge  into  the  city,  a  second  salute  was 

fired  from  the  British  camp ;  and  as  the  Peshwa  approached  the  palace,  salutes 

were  fired  from  the  several  posts  of  the  Mahratta  troops.    At  sunset  salutes 

were  fired  from  all  the  hill  forts  in  the  vicinity  of  Poona."  * 

The  Governor-     Notwithstanding  the  confident  expectation  which  the  Governor-General  had 

professes,  that  expressed  to  the  home  authorities,  not  only  on  the  19th  of  April,  but  as  late  as 

fo^J^^the  20th  of  June,  that  no  war  would  rise  out  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein  ;f  yet 

a  w  w?2  °f  ^)efere  t*1**  time»  **  he  hwwdf  informs  us,  "  he  had  great  cause  to  doubt  the 

Scindiaand     sincerity  of  Scindia's  professions;  while  the  increasing  rumours  of  an  hostile 

JBemr,  onac-  confederacy,  against  the  British  government,  between  that  chieftain  and  the 

Ee*y  onBas-  Jm*h  of  Berar,  rendered  it  indispensably  necessary  to  ascertain,  with  the  least 

Bein-  practicable  delay,  whether  the  British  government  were  likely  to  be  exposed  to 

a  contest  with  the  confederated  chieftains.     These  considerations  determined 

the  Governor-General  to  lose  no  time  in  furnishing  Colonel  Collins  with  detailed 

instructions,  for  the  guidance  of  his  conduct,  in  this  important  and  delicate  crisis 

of  affairs.     With  a  view  to  expedition,  the  Governor-General's  instructions  ware, 

•in  the  first  instance,  transmitted  in  the  form  of  notes,  under  date  the  5th  of 

May,  1803,  and  were  afterwards  formed  into  a  detailed  dispatch,  which  was 

forwarded  to  Colonel  Collins  on  the  3d  of  June."  X 

Nay,  when  the  time  arrived,  at  which  it  was  desirable  to  make  it  appear,  that 
the  hostile  mind  of  Scindia,  and  no  provocation  by  the  British  government,  had 
produced  the  calamity  of  war,  the  Governor-General  actually  enters  into  an 
argument  to  prove,  that,  from  an  eariy  date,  he  had  evidence,  whieh  rendered  in 

*  Gov.-General's  Narrative.  Ibid.  S07— Sll.  +  Vide  supra,  p.  585. 

%  Narrative,  ut  supra,  p.  317,  318. 
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no  respect  doubtful,  the  existence  of  hostile  projects  in  the  mind  of  Scindia.  After  Chap.  XL 
a  display  of  the  motives,  in  their  own  ambition,  which  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  ^"T^m"""' 
Berar  had  for  aversion  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  "  The  belief,"  he  says,  "  that 
those  chieftains  entertained  designs  hostile  to  the  British  government,  at  the 
earliest  stages  of  the  negotiation  between  the  resident  and  Dowlut  Rao.  Scindia, 
is  supported  by  the  information  which  the  Governor-General  has  from  time  to 
time  received  of  the  proceedings  of  that  chieftain."  Of  this  information,  he 
specifies  three  instances ;  one  contained  in  a  letter  of  Colonel  Collins,  dated  the 
9th  of  March ;  a  second  received  on  the  17th  of  June ;  and  the  third  alone,  not 
more  conclusive  than  the  former,  sent  by  Colonel  Collins  on  the  14th,  not  received 
till  after  the  date  of  his  pacific  declaration  to  the  home  authorities*  "  These 
facts,"  he  then  subjoins,  "reciprocally  confirm  each  point  of  the  evidence  of 
Scindia's  hostile  projects ;  and,  combined  with  information,  at  various  times  com* 
municated,  by  the  resident  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
chieftain ;  with  the  repeated  rumours  of  the  formation  of  an  hostile  confederacy 
between  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkan 
and  with  the  tenor  and  result  of  the  resident's  negotiations,  must  be  considered 
to  amount  to  full  proof  of  the  alleged  design  of  subverting  the  alliance  formed 
between  the  British  government  and  the  Peshwa."  * 

The  resident  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  having  received  the  Governor-Gene*  Scindia  nrass- 
frFs  instructions,  obtained  an  audience  of  that  chief  on  the  28th  of  May.    He  ration  *f  ", 
was  encamped  at  a  {dace  called  Chickley,  not  fer  from  Boorhanpore,  where  his  J^jJ0™^ 
own  dominions  border  with  those  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar.     The  conference  was  treaty  of  Ba* 

_  sein. 

opened,  on  the  part  of  the  resident,  by  communicating  to  Scindia  the  treaty  of 
Bassein,  of  "which  a  copy  was  presented  and  read.  "  When  the  whole  of  the 
treaty  had  been  distinctly  explained  to  the  Maharajah,  I  then  asked  him,"  say* 
the  resident,  "  whether  he  thought  it  contained  any  thing  injurious  to  his  just 
rights;  since  I  had  reason  to  think  some  doubts  had  arisen  in  his  mind  on  this 
head?" — It  was  one  of  his  ministers  who  thought  proper  to  reply ;  "  acknow- 
ledging," says  the  resident,  "  that  the  treaty  did  not  contain  any  stipulation 
prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  Maharajah;  to  which  the  latter  assented." 

"  I  proceeded,"  says  Colonel  Collins,  «  to  state— that  negotiations  had  *f  late 
been  carried  ml  between  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  and  the  Berar  Rajah— that  these 
chiefs  were,  I  understood,  to  have  an  interview  shortly,  somewhere  in  the  vici- 
nity of  this  {dace— that  the  Maharajah  had  concluded  a  peace  with  Jeswunt  Rao 

*  Narrative,  ut  tupvm.    Ibid*  p.  334. 
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Book  VI.  Holkar,  in  whose  camp  a  vakeel  also  now  resided  on  the  part  of  Rag&jee 
^m72^T,m/  Bhonslah— that  Scindia  had  likewise  avowed  an  intention  of  proceeding  with 
his  army  to  Poona,  accompanied  by  the  Berar  Rajah — and  that,  on  combining 
these  circumstances,  I  could  not  but  suspect  that  this  court  meditated  designs 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  British  government; — for,  since  his  Highness  the 
Peshwa  was  restored  to  the  musnud  of  Poona,  the  presence  of  the  Maharajah 
at  that  capital  could  not  now  be  of  any  use,  but,  on  the  contrary,  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  evil  consequences*— nor  could  the  longer  continuance  of  the  Maharajah 
in  the  Deccan  be  necessary  to  his  security,  since  he  had  come  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  only  enemy  from  whom  he  had  any  thing  to  apprehend,  south  of 
the  Nerbuddah :  That,  therefore,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  require  an  unreserved  ex- 
planation from  this  court,  as  well  respecting  the  intent  of  the  proposed  interview 
between  the  Maharajah  and  the  Berar  Rajah,  as  regarding  the  nature  of  the  en- 
gagements entered  into  by  those  chiefirwith  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar— -as  their  recent 
union,  and  present  proceedings,  induced  some  suspicion,  that  they  were  confe- 
derated, either  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  territories  of  our  allies,  his  High- 
ness the  Peshwa,  and  Nabob  Nizam ;  or  of  subverting  the  arrangements  lately 
concluded  between  the  British  government  and  Baajee  Rao."  * 

The  resident  repeated  the  -assurance  of  the  peaceable  and  even  amicable  views 
of  the  British  government;  and  stated  the  arguments  of  himself  and  of  the 
Governor-General  to  prow  to  Scindia,  not  only  that  the  British  government  and 
the  Peshwa  had  a  perfect  right  to  contract  the  engagements  into  which  they  had 
entered,  but  that  the  interests  of  Scindia,  by  that  means,  were  in  no  respect 
infringed 

On  the  part  of  Scindia,  it  was,  in  like  manner,  affirmed,  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention whatever  to  invade  either  the  territory  of  his  Highness  the  Peshwa,  or 
of  the  Nabob  Nizam.  But,  in  regard  to  the  negotiations  with  the  Berar  Rajah 
and  Holkar,  the  resident  was  informed,  that  Scindia  could  afford  him  no  expla- 
nations till  the  conference  between  him  and  Ragojee  Bhonslah  had  taken  place. 
No  mode  of  address,  conciliatory  or  menacing,  was  left  untried  by  the  resident, 
to  extort  a  declaration,  whether  opposition  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was  or  waa 
not  in  contemplation.  Scindia  was  informed,  that  if  he  maintained  his  present 
suspicious  attitude,  the  British  government  would  be  called  upon  to  make  prepa- 
rations upon  his  frontier,  which  would  be  attacked  in  every  part  the  moment  that 
intelligence  was  received  of  his  accession  to  any  hostile  confederacy.    After 

*  Colonel  Collins's  (lispatch,  dated  29th  May,  1808.    Ibid.  p.  159. 
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various  expostulations,  both  with  the  ministers  and  with  Scindia  himself,  the  re-  Chap.  XI, 
sident  tells,  that  he  turned  at  last  to  Scindia,  and  "  conjured  him,  in  language,  ^"^T~/ 

Xo09« 

both  urgent  and  conciliatory,  to  remove  all  his  doubts  and  suspicions,  by  an  im- 
mediate and  candid  avowal  of  his  intentions.99 

'  "  Dowlut  Rao,"  he  continues,  "  in  reply  to  these  instances  on  my  part,  said,  Scindia  de- 
that  he  could  not,  at  present,,  afford  me  the  satisfaction  I  demanded,  without  a  whether  he7 
violation  of  the  faith  which  he  had  pledged  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar.    He  then.^J^ 
observed,  that  the  Bhonslah  was  distant  no  more  than  forty  coss  from  hence,  0'Pe?ce'.tm 

*  m  after  his  inter- 

and  would  probably  arrive  here  in  the  course  of  a  few  days :  that  immediately  view  with  the 
after  his  interview  with  the  Rajah,  I  should  be  informed  whether  it  would  beBeiar/ 
peace  or  war." 

.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  resident,  in  answer  to  his  remonstrance  against 
the  march  of  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  Poona,  received  a  solemn  as- 
surance, which  he  appears  not  to  have  disbelieved,  that  the  Peshwa,  after  his 
return  to  his  capital,  had  repeatedly  written  to  the  Maharajah  and  the  Berar 
Rajah,  inviting  them  both  to  Poona.  It  is  also  proper  to  give  the  following 
circumstance,  in  the  words  of  the  resident :  "  Neither  Scindia,"  says  he,  *  nor 
his  ministers,  made  any  remarks  on  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  nor  did  they  request  a 
copy  of  it."  * 

It  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  the  words  of  Scindia,  "  after  my  interview 
with  the  Rajah  you  shall  be  informed  whether  it  will  be  peace  or  war,"  yielded 
any  information  which  was  not  conveyed  by  the  more  evasive  expressions  of  his 
ministers ;  "  till  after  the  Maharajah's  interview  with  the  Rajah,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  afford  you  satisfaction  with  regard  to  the  declaration  which  you  re- 
quire." That,  the  words  were  intended  by  Scindia  to  convey  a  menace  or  insult,  • 
there  is  not  a  single  circumstance  to  countenance  the  slightest  suspicion.  And  it 
is  visible  from  the  words  of  the  resident,  that  they  were  not  by  him  understood 
m  that  sense.  "  These  words  he  delivered,"  says  he,  "  with  much  seeming 
composure.  I  then  asked,  whether  I  must  consider  this  declaration  as  final,  on 
his  part ;  which  question  was.  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  ministers  of 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia.  Here  the  conference,  which  had  lasted  three  hours,  ended; 
and  I  soon  after  took  a  respectful  leave  of  the  Maharajah." 

The  Governor-General  describes  the  effect,  as  very  great,  which  was  prcducedTheGownor- 
upon  his  mind,  by  the  phrase  of  the  Maharajah.  "  This  unprovoked  menace  of  thiTLswerat 
hostility,"  says  he,  "  and  the  insult  offered  to  the  British  government,  by  a  re*  *  ™enace  of 

*  Dispatch,  ut  supra.    Ibid.  p.  15S,  15*. 
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Book  VI.  ference  of  the  question  of  peace  or  war  to  the  result  of  a  conference  with  the 
^" ^-— ^  Rajah  of  Berar,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  had  reached  the  vici- 
nity of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia's  camp,  together  with  the  indication  which  it  af- 
forded of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  chieftains  to  prosecute  the  supposed 
objects  of  their  confederacy,  rendered  it  the  duty  of  the  British  government  to 
adopt,  without  delay,  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the  vindication  of  its 
dignity,  and  for  the  security  of  its  rights  and  interests,  and  those  of  its  allies, 
against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  confederates,  to  injure  or  invade  them."  * 

In  consequence  of  a  movement  of  Holkar  towards  the  frontier  of  the  Nizam, 
and  some  depredations  committed  in  the  vicinity  of  Aurungabad,  General 
Wellesley,  at  the  end  of  April,  had  directed  Colonel  Stevenson,  with  the  British 
force  under  his  command,  and  the  united  troops  of  the  Nizam,  to  move  north- 
wards to  that  city.  Towards  the  end  of  May,  General  Stuart,  with  the  army 
under  his  command,  amounting  to  three  companies  of  European  artillery,  One 
regiment  of  European,  and  two  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  three  corps  of 
European  infantry,  and  five  battalions  of  sepoys,  with  a  large  train  of  artillery, 
crossed  the  Toombudra,  and  proceeded  forward  to  Mudgul,  a  position  where, 
without  abandoning  the  defence  of  the  English  frontier,  he  was  sufficiently  near 
the  scene  of  action,  to  support  the  advanced  detachment,  -and  overawe  those 
who  might  be  found  refractory  among  the  M ahratta  chiefs.  On  the  4th  of  June, 
Major  General  Wellesley  marched  from  Poona  with  the  main  body  of  the  forces 
under  his  command,  and  on  the  15th,  encamped  at  Augah,  near  Scindia's  for- 
tress of  Ahmednuggur,  at  the  distance  of  about  80  miles  from  Poona.  "  The 
total  number  of  British  troops,"  says  the  Governor-General,  "  prepared  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1803,  on  the  western  side  of  India  (exclusive  of  Guzerat),  to 
support  the  arrangements  with  the  Peshwa,  amounted  to  28,244  men  ;  of  this 
number  16,828  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Wellesley,  and 
destined  for  active  operations  against  the  confederated  chieftains,  in  the  event  of 
its  being  necessary  to  proceed  to  hostilities  against  those  chiefs."  f 

The  expense  of  bringing  such  an  army  as  this  into  the  field  was  no  trifling 
price  to  pay  for  those  "  arrangements  with  the  Peshwa,"  which  this  great  force 
was  "  prepared  on  the  4th  of  June,  1808,  to  support.*  Yet  this  was  not 
enough ;  for,  immediately,  on  the  intelligence  of  Scindia's  phrase  about  "  peace 
or  war,"  the  Governor-General  issued  private  instructions  to  the  Commander-in- 

•  Letter  from  Gov.-Gen.  to  home  authorities,  dated  1st  August,  1803.    Ibid.  p.  148* 
f  Narrative,  ut  supra.    Ibid.  p.  825,  826. 
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dhief  of  the  Company's  forces  in  India,  to  assemble  the  Bengal  army  on  the  Chap.XIv 
Company's  western  frontier,  and  to  prepare  for  an  eventual  war.  i&toT 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  the  letter  of  the  Governor-General  to  the  home 
authorities,  assuring  them  confidently  that  no  war  would  rise  out  of  the  recent 
alliance  contracted  with  the  Peshwa,  was  dated  on  the  20th  of  June.  The 
instructions  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  which  directed  the  assembling  of  the 
army,  and  laid  down  a  plan  of  the  war,  were  dated  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month. 

In  the  demand  for  prompt  decision  which  might  arise  in  the  present  eventful  Pienipoten- 
position   of  the  British  government  with  the  Mahratta  states,  the  Governor-  both  for  oego- 
General  considered  that  his  own  distance  from  the  scene  of  action  would  require  ^°j^  to 
a  dangerous  suspension  of  operations,  if  the  power  of  adapting  measures  to.  the  P^6**1  Wel^ 
exigencies  as  they  arose  were  not  consigned  to  some  individual  upon  the  spot* 
So  much  would  of  necessity  depend  upon  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  forces, 
that  a  peculiar  advantage  would  arise  from  combining  in  his  hands,  if  adapted 
to  the  trust,  the  political  powers  which  it  was  thought  adviseable  to  convey. 
In  General  Welledey  the  Governor-General  imagined  he  saw  the  requisite  qua- 
lifications very  happily  combined.  '  That  officer  was  accordingly  vested  with  the 
general  control  of  all  affairs  in '  Hindustan  and  the  Deccan,  relative  either  to 
negotiation  or  war  with  the  Mahratta  states.     The  instructions  with  which  he 
was  furnished  for  guidance  in  the  use  of  these  extraordinary  powers  are  dated  on 
the  26th  of  June.     The  new  authority  was  to  pass  to  General  Stuart,  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief at  the  Madras  presidency,  if  circumstances  (an  exigency  very 
unlikely  to  arise)  should  render  it  necessary  for  that  officer  to  unite  the  whole 
force  of  the  army  in  the  field,  and  to  assume  in  person  the  general  command. 
And  the  plenipotentiary  commission  of  General  Wellesley  remained  subject  of 
course  to  the  commands  of  the  authority  from  which  it  was  derived.* 

On  the  13th  of  May,  the  Governor-General  addressed  a  letter  to  Scindia,  and 
another  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  These  letters,  while  they  paid  to  these  chieftains 
the  compliment  of  conveying  immediately  from  the  head  of  the  English  govern- 
ment,  intimation  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  affirmed  that  no  injury  was  done  to 
the  rights  of  either  of  them  by  that  engagement,  which  it  was  within  the 
undoubted  competence  of  the  Peshwa  to  contract ;  offered  to  each  the  benefit  of 
a  similar  engagement,  if  they  were  sufficiently  wise  to  see  how  deeply  their 
interests  were  concerned  in  it ;  asserted  the  pacific  views  of  the  British  govern* 


*  Narrative,  ut  supra,  p.  149,  162* 
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Book  VI.  ment,  even  if  they  should  reject  this  generous  offer ;  informed  them,  however* 
of  the  suspicions,  which  several  parts  of  their  recent  conduct  had  a  tendency  to 
raise,  of  their  intention  to  form  a  hostile  confederacy  against  the  late  arrange- 
ments ;  desired  them,  if  they  wished  that  their  pacific  declarations  should 
be  deemed  sincere,  to  abstain  from  occupying  with  their  armies  an  alarming 
position  on  the  frontier  of  the  Nizam,  the  British  ally ;  desired  Scindia,  in  parti- 
cular, to  carry  back  his  army  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Nerbudda ;  and  de- 
clared to  them,  that,  if  they  persisted  in  maintaining  a  warlike  attitude,  the 
British  government  must  place  itself  in  a  similar  situation,  and  the  moment  they 
rendered  their  hostile  designs  indubitable,  would  in  its  own  defence  be  con- 
strained to  attack  them.* 

The  Rajah  of  Berar,  having  arrived  within  one  march  of  Scindia's .  camp  on 
the  3d  of  June,  was  met  by  that  Prince  on  the  following  morning.  "  The 
secretary  of  the  British  resident,  who  was  dispatched  to  him  with  a  compli- 
mentary message  on  the  5th,  "  he  received  with  distinguished  attention  :  And  he 
expressed,  with  apparent  sincerity,"  says  the  GovenunvGeneral,  "  his  solicitude 
to  maintain  the  relations  of  friendship  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the 
British  government  and  the  state  of  Berar."  A  conference  between  the  chieftains 
took  place  on  the  8th.  On  the  9th,  the  British  resident 'sent  to  importune 
Scindia  for  the  answer  which  he  promised  after  his  interview  with  the  Rajah  of 
Berar.  Having  received  an  evasive  reply,  the  resident  addressed,  on  the  12th, 
a  memorial  to  Scindia,  informing  him,  that  if  he  should  now  refuse  to  give  an 
explicit  account  of  his  intentions,  and  should  continue  with  his  army  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Nerbudda,  a  such  refusal  or  delay  would  be  regarded  as  an 
avowal  of  hostile  designs  against  the  British  government "  The  resident  re- 
quested either  the  satisfaction  which  he  was  commissioned  to  demand,  or  an 
escort  to  convey  him  from  Scindia's  camp.f 

Having  received  a  verbal  message,  which  he  regarded  as  an  evasion,  stating 
that  the  required  explanation  should  be  afforded  in  two  or  three  days,  the  resident 
informed  the  Maharajah,  that  he  received  this  communication  as  a  final  answer, 
refusing  the  satisfaction  which  the  British  government  required;  andthathepurposed 
leaving  his  camp  without  further  delay.  The  two  Mahratta  chiefe  invented  ex- 
pedients for  preventing  the  departure  of  the  resident,  and  at  the  same  time 
evaded  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  their  designs.  At  length,  on 
the  4th  of  Jidy,  he  obtained  an  audience  of  both  together  in  the  tent  of  the 


*  Narrative,  ut  supra,  p.  1  S3-— 136. 
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Rajah  of  Berar.    He  entertained  them  with  the  old  story— That  « the  treaty  Cha».  XI. 
of  Bassein"  (I  quote   the  words  of  the  Governor-General,  as  combining  his  V*T^T~^ 
authority  with   that  of  his  agent)  "  contained  no  stipulation  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  any   of  the  feudatory  Mahratta  chieftains ;   but,   on  the  contrary, 
expressly  provided  for  their  security  and  independence — That  the  Governor- 
General  regarded  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  Scindia,  as  the  ancient  friends  of  the 
British  power ;  and  was  willing  to  improve  the  existing  connection  between 
their  states  and  the  British  government — That  the  British  government  only 
required  a  confirmation  of  the  asurance  made  by  Scindia  that  he  had  no  intention 
whatever  to  obstruct  the  completion  of  the  engagements  lately  concluded  at 
Bassein,  together  with  a  similar  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar— 
And  that  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Governor-General  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  respective  governments  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and  the  Rajah 
of  Berar;  so  long  as  they  refrained  from  committing  acts  of  aggression  against  ' 
the  English  and  their  allies." 

The  Mahratta  chiefs  did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  They  declare 
assertions  and  argumentation  of  the  British  resident     They  contented  themselves  faction  with 
with  declaring,  through  the  mouth  of  the  Berar  minister,  by  whom  on  their  ** J2£ty  rf 
part  the  discourse  was  principally  held,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Peshwa  to 
have  consulted  with  them  as  chiefs  of  the  Mahratta  state,  before  he  concluded 
a  treaty  which  so  deeply  affected  the  interests  of  that  state ;  and,  moreover,  that 
they  had  a  variety  of  observations  to  make  upon  the  stipulations  themselves  of 
the  treaty  of  Bassein.     The  British  minister  insisted,  as  he  had  done  so  fre- 
quently before,  on  the  right  of  the  Peshwa  to  make  a  treaty  for  himself;  but* 
with  regard  to  the  observations  proposed  to  be  made  upon  the  several  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Bassein,  he  requested  they  might  be  committed  to  writing,  and 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Governor-General. 

Notwithstanding  these  allegations  of  grounds  of  complaint,  the  Mahrattas 
re-affirmed  their  sincere  disposition  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  British 
government;  declared  that  they  had  no  design  whatever  to  oppose  any  engage- 
ments with  it  into  which  the  Peshwa  might  have  entered ;  and  promised  that 
their  armies  should  neither  advance  to  Poona,  nor  ascend  the  Adjuntee  Ghaut, 
across  the  mountainous  ridge  which  separated  their  present  position  from  the 
frontier  of  the  Nizam.  Remarking,  however,  that  the  British  troops  had 
crossed  the  Godavery  river,  and  were  approaching  the  Adjuntee  Ghaut ;  they 
requested  that  Colonel  Collins  would  use  his  endeavours  to  prevent  their  advance. 
The  Colonel  replied  that  it  was  necessary  for  Scindia  to  lead  his  army  across  the 
Nerbudda,  and  for  the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  return  to  Nagpoor,  if  they  wished 
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Book  VL  their  actions  to  appear  in  conformity  with  their  pacific  declarations ;  and  in  that 
1808.    '  ca8e*  ^e  J*1***8*1  anny,  he  doubted  not,  would  also  be  withdrawn  * 

On,  the  14th  of  July,  General  Wellesley  addressed  a  letter,  couched  in  respectful 
ti^&T'ah11  terms'  t0  Dowlut  R*0  Scindia,  setting  before  him  the  reasons  which  the  British 
commanded  government  had  to  consider  his  present  menacing  position  an  indication  of 
present  threa-  designs,  which  would  render  it  necessary  to  act  against  him  as  an  enemy,  unless 
tioo^anTto  **e  withdrew  his  army  across  the  Nerbudda ;  but  making  at  the  same  time  the 
place  their  correspondent  offer,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Mahratta  chiefs  should  lead  back  their 
won)  stations,  armies  to  their  usual  stations,  he  would  also  withdraw  from  their  advanced 
position  the  British  forces  under  his  command. 

A  conference  on  the  subject  of  this  letter  took  place  between  the  chieftains  on 
the  21st  of  July.  To  a  note,  the  next  day  addressed  by  the  resident  to 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  requesting  an  answer  to  the  letter  of  General  Wellesley, 
no  reply  was  returned.  The  resident  received  the  General's  instructions  to  urge 
them  once  more  on  the  separation  of  their  armies ;  and  received  an  appointment 
for  a  conference  with  Scindia  on  the  25th.  On  this  occasion  he  was  told, 
"  that  the  forces  of  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  were  encamped  on  their 
own  territories ;  that  those  chieftains  had  solemnly  promised  not  to  ascend  the 
Adjuntee  pass,  nor  to  march  to  Poona ;  that  they  had  already  given  to  the 
Governor-General  assurances  in  writing,  that  they  never  would  attempt  to 
subvert  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  which  assurances  were  unequivocal  proofs  of  their 
amicable  intentions;  lastly,  that  the  treaty  at  that  time  under  negotiation 
between  Scindia  and  Holkar  was  not  completely  settled ;  and  that  until  it  should  be 
finally  concluded,  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  could  not  return  to  Hindustan."  The 
resident  remarked,  that,  as  the  actual  position  of  the  Mahratta  armies  could 
afford  no  advantage  to  their  respective  sovereigns,  but  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  the  British  power,  the  British  government  could  not  conclude  that  the 
determination  of  these  sovereigns  to  keep  their  armies  in  such  a  position  was 
for  any  other  than  a  hostile  purpose ;  and,  as  for  the  negotiation  with  Holkar, 
•  Boorhanpore  was  a  much  more  convenient  situation  than  the  frontier,  so  much 
more  distant,-  of  the  British  ally.  After  much  discussion,  the  28th  was  named, 
as  the  day  on  which  the  resident  should  receive  a  decisive  reply.  The  28th  was 
afterwards  shifted  to  the  29th;  the  resident  threatening  to  deport,  and  making 
vehement  remonstrance  against  so  many  delays.  The  interview  on  the  29th 
was  not  more  availing  than  those  which  preceded.  The  resident  sent 
forward  his  tents  on  the  80th,  intending  to  begin  his  march  on  the  31st,  and 

•  Narrative,  ut  supra,  p.  324. 
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fcefiised  to  attend   a    conference    to  which  he  was    invited    wi&    Sriudia,  On  a  ».  XI. 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar.     As  he  was  prevented,  however,  from  setting  out  oa  ^~^£^ 
the  31st,  by  the  heaviness  of  the  rain,  he  complied  with  a  request  Tittm  both 
chieftains  to  meet  them  on  the  evening  of  that  day  at  the  tents  of  the  Rajah  of 
Berar. 

After  the  usual  topics  were  once  more  gone  over,  the  Mahratta  chieftains 
offered  the  following  proposition:  that  the  forces  of  the  Rajah  and  of  Scindia  should, 
in  conjunction,  retire  to  Boorhanpore ;  while  the  British  General  should  withdraw 
his  troops  to  their  usual  stations.  As  these  respective  movements  would  leave 
to  the  Mahratta  chieftains  nearly  all  their  present  power  of  injuring  the  British 
state,  while  they  would  deprive  the  British  government  of  the  security  afforded 
by  the  present  position  of  its  troops,  the  resident  assured  them  that  a  preposition 
to  this  effect  could  not  be  received. 

The  Princes  made  a  second  proposal :  That  the  resident  should  fix  a  day,  on 
which  both  the  Mahratta  and  the  British  armies  should  begin  to  withdraw  to 
their  respective  stations.  Beside  that  the  resident  had  no  power  to  engage 
for  the  movements  of  the  British  army,  he  plainly  gave  the  Princes  to  under- 
stand, that  their  promise  about  withdrawing  their  armies  was  not  sufficient 
security  for  the  performance. 

.  They  lastly  offered  to  refer  it  to  General  Wellesley,  to  name  a  day  on  which 
the  British  troops,  and  theirs,  might  begin  their  march ;  to  name  also  the  time  at 
which  he  thought  the  British  troops  might  reach  their  usual  stations,  when  they 
too  would  so  regulate  their  marches  as  to  arrive  at  their  usual  stations  at  the 
same  precise  period  of  time.  If  this  proposition  were  rejected,  they  said  they 
could  not  retire  without  an  injury  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  their  respective 
governments. 

The  resident  consented  to  postpone  his  departure,  till  time  was  given  for  re^.  They  ermde 
ferring  the  last  proposition  to  General  Welledey ;  but  required  as  a  condition  «" th^Bri- 
that  the  letters  to  that  effect  should  be  with  him  for  transmission  before  noon  of  JJ^f11 
the  following  day.    The  letters  came ;  submitting  for  decision,  however,  not  the  <*W£ 
last,  but  the  first,  of  the  three  propositions  which  had  been  previously  discussed. 
Observing  this,  coarse  attempt  at  more  evasion  and  delay,  that  officer  made 
immediate  arrangements  for  quitting  the  camp  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and 
commenced  his  march  towards  Aurungabad  on  the  3d  of  August* 

*  Gov.-Gen's  Narrative,  Ibid  p.  S27 — SSI ;  Notes  relative  to*  the  late  transactions  in  the 
Mahratta  empire,  Ibid.  p.  226—230;  Letter  from  Gov.  Gen.  in  Council  to  he  home  author 
rides,  dated  25th  of  September,  1809,  Ibid.  p.  170—176. 
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Book  VI.  Aware  of  the  great  unpopularity  in  England  to  which  wan  in  India,  except 
^~^TmJ  wars  against  Tippoo  Saheb  were  exposed ;  aware  also  of  the  vast  load  of  debt 
Arguments  by  which  b£  administration  had  heaped  upon  the  government  of  India,  a  load 
Jj^Jj  which  a  new  and  extensive  war  must  greatly  augment,  the  Governor-General 
?ener^dn"  ^as>  *n  var*ous  documents,  presented  a  laboured  argument  to  prove,  that  the 
prove  the  appeal  to  arms  now  made  by  the  British  government  was  forced,  and  altogether 
{^resent  Unavoidable.*  It  may  be  requisite,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  the  due  re- 
and  thV?nv<^  friction  in  point  of  space,  to  show  how  far  his  arguments  are  supported  by  the 

ligation  of        fe^ 
these  argu- 
ments. When  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  united  their  armies,  under 

circumstances  so  warlike,  and  in  a  position  so  threatening,  as  those  of  the  union 

which  took  place  on  the  borders  of  Nizam  Ali's  dominions  in  1803 ;  and  when 

the  English,  if  they  began  to  act  in  the  rainy  season,  would  enjoy  important 

advantages,  of  which,  if  they  left  the  enemy  to  begin  operations  in  the  dry  season, 

they  would  be  deprived,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  English  had  good 

reasons  for  commencing  hostilities,  if  no  other  expedient  could  be  devised  to 

procure  the  dispersion  of  those  armies,  by  the  position  of  which  was  created  that 

danger,  which  it  was  the  professed  object  of  the  war  to  avert 

The  que*-  Still,  however,  two  questions  will  remain,  both  of  which  must  be  clearly  and 

whichXe^e-  decisivdy  answered  in   the  negative,  to  make  good  the   Governor-General's 

cision  turns,    defence.     In  the  first  place,  allowing  the  necessity  of  war  in  August,  1803,  to 

have  been  ever  so  imperative,  was  it,  or  was  it  not,  a  necessity  of  that  Governor's 

own  creating,  a  necessity  of  whose  existence  he  alone  was  the  author,  and  for 

which  it  is  just  that  he  should  be  held  responsible  ?     In  the  next  place,  were  the 

objects,  on  account  of  which  this  necessity  was  created,  equal  in  value  to  the 

cost  of  a  war?     In  the  last  place,  was  it  true,  that  the  alleged  necessity  existed, 

and  that  no  expedient  but  that  of  war  could  avert  the  danger  which  the  new 

position  of  the  two  JVf ahratta  chieftains  appeared  to  involve. 

i.  Was,  or         The  answer*  to  the  first  of  these  questions  will  not  require  many  words.     The 

necessity  for    necessity,  whatever  it  was,  which  existed  for  war  at  the  time  when  hostilities 

neeeriitjof    <JommenCedi  was  undoubtedly  created  by  the  Governor-General  himself.     The 

Gene5rarern°r  P*00*  **  so  °'tiv^0us»  that  hardly  does  it  require  to  be  stated  in  words.     That 

creating.        necessity  was  created  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein ;  and  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was 

the  work  of  the  Governor-General     The  Governor-General  had  no  apprehension 

*  In  his  Narrative,  ut  supra,  p*  391 ;  Notes,  tit  supra,  p.  230;  Dispatoh  of  the  25th  of  Sep* 
.  tember,  1803,  ut  supra,  p.  17& 
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of  war,  either  on  the  part  of  Scindia,  or  of  the  ftajah  of  Berar,  previous  to  the  CJhaf.  XI. 
treaty  of  Bassein,  as  is  proved  by  all  his  words  and  all  his  actions.    If  we  are  to  ^mT^TmmJ 
believe  his  -solemn  declarations,  he  had  little  apprehension  of  it,  even  after  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  nay  till  it  was  but  six  weeks    before  the  declaration    of 
war. 

For  believing  that,  but  for  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  war,  either  on  the  part  of  No  prospect 
Scindia,  or  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  was  in  no  degree  to  be  apprehended  by  the  cept  from  the 
British  government,  the  current  of  the  history,  the  circumstances  and  character  jJJ^bf 
of  those  Princes,  and  even  the  succeeding  results,  prove  that  he  had  sufficient 
and  superabundant  reasons.  Undoubtedly  those  reasons  must  have  been  strong, 
when  they  sufficed  to  convince  the  Governor-General,  even  after  these  Princes 
had  received  all  the  alarm  and  provocation  which  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was  cal- 
culated to  produce,  that  they  would  yet  be  deterred  from  any  resistance  to  the 
operation  of  that  treaty,  by  the  awful  chances  of  a  conflict  with  the  British 
power.  The  weakness  of  which  these  Princes  were  conscious,  as  compared 
with  the  British  state,  was  the  first  solid  ground  of  the  Governor-GeneraFs 
confidence.  The  extremely  indolent  and  pacific  character  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
was  another.  Unless  in  confederacy  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  it  was  not  to  be 
apprehended  that  Scindia  would  venture  upon  a  war  with  the  British  government ; 
and  scarcely  any  thing  less  rousing  to  his  feelings  than  the  treaty  of  Bassein 
would  have  induced  that  un  warlike  Prince  to  form  a  confederacy  with  Scindia,  in 
defiance  of  the  British  power.  As  for  Holkar,  it  was  the  weakness  of  Scindia 
which  made  him  any  thing;  and  the  united  force  of  both,  if,  without  the  treaty 
of  Bassein,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  unite  them,  would  have  constituted  a 
feeble  source  of  danger  to  the  British  state. 

The  treaty  of  Bassein,  therefore,  as  it  was  the  cause  assigned,  by  these 
Princes  themselves,  for  their  union,  and  the  warlike  attitude  they  had  assumed,  sa 
it  will  hardly  admit  of  dispute  that  it  was  the  real  cause.  The  Governor-Genera! 
himself/  when  he  came  at  last  to  the  endeavour  of  making  out  as  strong  a  case  as 
possible  for  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  sword,  exhibits  reasons  which  were  had, 
both  by  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  for  going  to  war  on  account  of  the  treaty 
of  Bassein,  reasons  which,  to  men  of  their  minds,  he  seems  to  represent  as  little  less 
than  irresistible.  «  The  conduct,"  says  he,  "  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  toward* 
the  Peshwa,  during  a  long  course  of  time  antecedent  to  the  Peshwa's  degra- 
dation from  the  musnud  of  Poona,  and  the  views  which- that  chieftain,  and  the 
Rajah  of  Berar  are  known  to  have  entertained  with  respect  to  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  Mahratta  state,  afford  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment 
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Book  VL  of  the  motives  which  may  have  rendered  those  chieftains  desirous  of  subverting 
^^T^CT^  the  treaty  of  Bassein."  Of  these  views  he  then  exhibits  the  following  sketch. 
"  The  whole  course,"  says  he,  "  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia's  proceedings,  since  his 
accession  to  the  dominions  of  Madajee  Scindia,  has  manifested  a  systematic 
design  of  establishing  an  ascendancy  in  the  Mahratta  state  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Peshwa's  authority."  After  adducing  a  number  of  facts  in  proof  of  this  propo- 
sition, he  draws  the  following  conclusion :  "  The  actual  re-establishment  of 
the  Peshwa,  in  the  government  of  Poona,  under  the  exclusive  protection  of  the 
British  power,  and  the  conclusion  of  engagements  calculated  to  secure  to  his 
Highness  the  due  exercise  of  his  authority  on  a  permanent  foundation,  deprived 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  of  every  hope  of  accomplishing  the  objects  of  his  ambition, 
so  long  as  that  alliance  should  be  successfully  maintained.  This  statement  of 
facts  sufficiently  explains  the  anxiety  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  to  effect  the  sub- 
version of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  his  prosecution  of  hostile  designs  against 
the  British  government."  *  "  The  motives  which  must  be  supposed  to  have 
influenced  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  in  combining  his  power  with  that  of  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindia  for  the  subversion  of  the  alliance  concluded  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  Peshwa,  were  manifestly  similar  to  those  which  actuated  the  con- 
duct of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia.  The  Rajah  of  Berar  has  always  maintained  pre- 
tensions to  the  supreme  ministerial  authority  in  the  Mahratta  empire,  founded  on 
his  affinity  to  the  reigning  Rajah  of  Sattarah.  Convinced  that  the  permanency 
of  the  defensive  alliance,  concluded  between  the  British  government  and  the 
Peshwa,  would  preclude  all  future  opportunity  of  accomplishing  the  object  of 
his  ambition,  the  Rajah  o£  Berar  appears  to  have  been  equally  concerned  with 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  in  the  subversion  of  that  alliance." 

The  Governor-General  subjoins  a  reflection,  actually  founded  upon  the  impro- 
bability there  was  of  a  union  between  those  Princes,  till  the  treaty  of  Bassein 
gave  them  so  extraordinary  a  motive.  "  Although  the  views  ascribed  to 
those  chieftains,"  says  he,  "  were  manifestly  incompatible  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  respective  designs ;  the  removal  of  an  obstacle  which  would 
effectually  preclude  the  success  of  either  chieftain,  in  obtaining  an  ascendency  at 
Poona,  constituted  an  object  of  common  interest  to  both." 

*  In  transcribing  these  words  I  have  left  out  three  expressions,  two  of  vague  reprobation 
which  the  Governor-General  bestows  upon  the  actions  of  Scindia,  and  one  of  applause  which  he 
bestows  upon  his  own,  because  they  have  only  a  tendency  to  substitute  the  opinion  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General upon  these  points,  to  the  opinion  which  the  pure  facts  may  suggest ;  and  I  have 
«o  altered  .another  of  the  expressions  as  to  render  it  grammatical. 
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The  Governor-General  then  states  his  conjecture  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Chap.  XL 
treaty  of  Bassein  induced  them  to  reconcile  their  conflicting  interests.  «  It  "~ ^^  h 
appears/'  he  says,  "  to  be  chiefly  probable,  that  those  chieftains,  sensible  that 
the  combination  of  their  power  afforded  the  only  prospect  of  subverting  the 
alliance  concluded  between  the  British  government  and  the  Peshwa,  agreed  to 
compromise  their  respective  and  contradictory  projects,  by  an  arrangement  for 
the  partition  of  the  whole  power  and  dominion  of  the  Mahratta  state."  * 

The  circumstances  on  which  these  conclusions  are  founded  were  all  as  much  s.  Were  the 
known  to  the  Governor-General  before  as  after  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  0f  being  de- 
Bassein.    He  was,  therefore,  exceedingly  to  blame,  if  he  formed  that  agreement,  S2ty^BM^ 
without  an  expectation,  approaching  to  a  full  assurance,  that  a  war  with  the  sein,a^nfo™" 
power  of  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  if  not  also  (as  might  have  been  ex-  the  evils  of  a 

vr  sir 

pected)  with  that  of  Holkar  combined,  would  be  a  part  of  the  price  which  the 
British  state  would  have  to  pay  for  the  advantages,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  treaty 
of  Bassein.  The  question,  then,  or  at  least  one  of  the  questions,  to  which  he 
should  have  applied  the  full  force  of  a  sound  reflection,  equally  free  from  over- 
sight or  prepossession,  was,  whether  the  benefits,  which  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  were  a  full  compensation  for  th6  evils  ready  to 
spring  from  the  wars  to  which  it  was  likely  to  give  birth :  On  the  contrary,  if  he 
allowed  his  mind  to  repel  from  itself,  as  far  as  possible,  all  expectation  of  the 
expensive  and  bloody  consequences  likely  to  issue  from  the  treaty;  and,  fixing  his 
attention  almost  exclusively  upon  the  advantages,  painted  in  his  imagination, 
decided,  upon  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  hearing  of  only  one  side,  that  the 
treaty  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  made,  he  pursued  a  course  which,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  is  indeed  most  lamentably  common,  but  which  on  that 
account  only  deserves  so  much  the  more  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  disapprobation 
of  mankind. 

The  discussion  of  a  question  like  this  requires  the  use  of  so  many  words, 
because  it  imports  a  reference  to  so  many  particulars,  that  it  would  produce  an 
interruption  incompatible  with  the  due  continuity  of  a  narrative  discourse.  It 
may,  notwithstanding,  have  its  use  to  point  out  merely  the  paths  of  inquiry. 

To  them,  on  whom,  in  this  instance,  peace  or  war  depended,  it  belonged  to  ask  The  war,  a 
themselves,  whether  the  act  of  grasping  at  a  new  set  of  advantages,  in  relation  to  s™ot  aggre8" 
other  states,  which  act  it  is  pretty  certain  that  those  states,  or  some  of  them,  will 
hostilely  resent,  does  not  constitute  the  war  a  war  of  aggression,  on  the  part  of 

*  See  Gov^Gen.'*  Letter,  ut  supra,  p.  179,  180;  Narrative,  uttupra,  p.  331,  332. 
VOL.  III.  4h 
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Book  VI.  the  state  which  wilfully  performs  the  act,  out  of  which  it  foresees  that  war  will 
^~72ZrmJ  wise.  A  war,  most  truly  and  indisputably  defensive,  is  a  war  which  is  under- 
taken  in  defence,  that  is,  to  prevent  the  loss,  of  existing  advantages.  And 
though  a  state  may  justly  assert  its  right  to  aim  at  new  advantages,  yet  if  it 
aims  at  advantages,  which  it  cannot  attain,  without  producing  a  loss  of  existing 
advantages  to  some  other  state,  a  loss  which  that  state  endeavours  to  prevent 
with  a  war,  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  latter  state  is  truly  a  defensive,  on  the 
part  of  the  other  is  truly  an  aggressive,  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  an  uqjust,  war. 

The  Governor-General  is  so  far  from  denying  that  the  treaty  of  Bassem  did 

import  the  loss  of  advantages  to  Scindia,  that  we  have  just  heard  him  emt- 

merating  the  advantages  of  which  it  deprived  that  Mahratta  chief;  advantages 

on  which  it  was  natural  for  him  to  place  the  highest  possible  value ;  the  power,  as 

he  imagined,  of  establishing  his  controling  influence  over  the  Peshwa,  and,  through 

him,  over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  Mahratta  states. 

The  same  e£>       Many  times  is  the  answer  of  the  Governor-General  repeated  in  the  documents 

aimed  at  by    which  he  has  liberally  supplied.     These  advantages,  he  cries,  on  the  part  of 

cribed  w  '*"   Scindia,  existed  only  for  purposes  of  injustice ;  his  complaints  are^  therefore,  to 

wicked.         fe  treated  ^th  indignation. 

The  man  who  carefully  visits  the  sources  of  Indian  history  is  often  called  to 
observe,  and  to  observe  with  astonishment,  what  power  the  human  mind  has  in 
deluding  itself;  and  what  sort  of  things  a  man  can  pass  upon  himself  for  con* 
elusive  reasoning,  when  those  against  whom  his  reasoning  operates  are  sure  not 
to  be  heard,  and  when  he  is  equally  sure  that  those  to  whom  his  discourse  is 
addressed,  and  whom  he  is  concerned  to  satisfy,  have  all  the  requisites  for  em- 
bracing delusion ;  to  wit,  ignorance,  negligence,  and,  in  regard  to  the  particulars 
in  question,  a  supposition,  at  least,  of  concurring,  not  diverging  interests. 

It  is  truly  surprising,  that  the  object  which  is  marked  by  the  Governor-General* 
as  the  most  profligate  ambition,  and  the  most  odious  injustice,  cruelty,  and  oppres- 
sion, in  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  to  aim  at,  is  the  same  object,  exactly,  at  which  he  him- 
self was  aiming,  with  so  uncommon  a  degree  of  ardour  and  perseverance,  and  at 
the  expense  of  so  many  sacrifices.  The  object,  incontestably,  at  which  both  were 
aiming,  was,  an  all-controling  influence  over  the  Peshwa,  and  through  him,  as 
for  as  possible,  over  the  other  Mahratta  governments.  As  far  then  as  concerned 
the  object  of  pursuit,  the  coincidence  is  complete,  manifest,  and  indubitable, 
between  the  ambition  of  Scindia,  and  the  ambition*  of  the  Governor-GeneraL 
Wherein,  then,  did  the  ambition  of  these  two  leaders  differ,  so  as  to  entitle  the 
Governor-General  to  cover  the  ambition  of  Scindia  with  the  epithets,  most  ex- 
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pressure  of  the  disapprobation  and  abhorrence  of  mankind,  his  own  with  epithets  Chap.  XI. 
the  most  expressive  of  their  approbation  and  favour  ?  One  mighty  difference  there  v— ^^ 
was ;  that  the  one  was  the  Governor-General's  own  ambition,  the  other  that  of 
another  man ;  and  a  man  the  gratification  of  whose  ambition  in  this  instance  was 
incompatible  with  the  gratification  of  his.  Another  difference,  which  would  be 
felt  where  it  was  desirable  for  the  Governor-General  that  it  should  be  felt,  was, 
that  the  benefits,  which  were  said  to  be  great,  arising  from  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object  of  the  Governor-General's  ambition,  were  to  be  English  benefits. 
From  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object  of  Scindia's  ambition  would  arise 
nothing  but  the  prevention  of  these  English  benefits.  Under  this  mode  of  view-* 
ing  the  question,  however,  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that  Scindia  would  have  the 
same  grounds  exactly  for  applying  epithets  of  applause  to  his  own  ambition,  and 
of  abuse  to  that  of  the  Governor-General. 

But  differences,  such  as  these,  are  more  frequently  the  grounds  of  action  in 
human  affairs,  than  acknowledged,  or  even  known,  to  be  so ;  since  nothing  is 
more  easy  for  the  greater  part  of  men,  than  to  be  ignorant  of  the  motives  by 
which  they  are  actuated,  and,  while  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of  the  most  Vulgar  and 
selfish  ambition,  to  be  giving  themselves  credit  for  the  highest  virtue,  before  the 
tribunal  of  their  own  consciences.  What  then  will  be  said  ?  That  of  this  con- 
tacting power,  at  which  Scindia  and  the  English  both  of  them  aimed,  Scindia 
would  make  a  bad  use,  the  English  a  good  one  ?  If  one  ruler  has  a  title  to  make 
at  his  pleasure  this  assumption  in  his  own  favour,  so  has  every  other  ruler ;  and 
a  justification  is  afforded  to  the  strong,  who  are  always  in  the  right,  for  extending, 
as  far  as  they  please,  their  oppressions  over  the  weak. 

If  we  should  allow,  that  the  English  government  would  make  a  better  use  of  The  British 
new  power  than  a  native  one,  as  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  think  it  would  not,  would  make  a 
the  reason  will  go  further  than  the  Governor-General  would  wish ;  for  upon  this  Sia  oft 
reason  not  one  native  government  should  be  left  existing  in  India.  SSchhotb 

But  beside  this ;  what  is  it  that  we  are  precisely  to  understand  by  a  better  use?  they  and  Scin- 
Is  it  a  use  better  far  the  English?  Or  a  use  better  for  the  English  and  Mahrattas  BMtTfyt9 
both ?   This  latter  assertion  is  the  only  one  which  it  would  answer  any  purpose  1Tho™?1??r 

#  J  J  r     r        the  English,  or 

to  make ;  meaning,  in  botli  cases,  the  people  at  large,  not  the  handlul  of  indi-  the  Mahrat- 
viduals  composing  the  government,  whose  interests  are  worth  no  more  than  those 
of  any  other  equally  minute  portion  of  the  common  mass. 

That  the  use  of  it,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  would  be  good  even  for  them-  According  to 
selves,  was  so  far  from  being  a  decided  point,  that  all  connexions  of  the  same  parliament  not 
description  stood  condemned,  and  forbidden,  by  a  memorahle  clause  of  that  very  SjaJ'  ** 
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Book  VI.  act  of  parliament  on  which  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company  rested* 
^^'  and  of  which,  by  consequence,  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was  a  flagrant  violation. 
By  how  many  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  not  to  speak  of  other  classes  of  men, 
it  was  condemned  as  injurious  to  British  interests,  we  shall  afterwards  have  occa- 
sion to  observe. 
Not  better  for  But,  whatever  the  effects  in  regard  to  the  English,  unless  it  appear  that  the 
'  control  over  the  Peshwa  and  the  Mahratta  states,  which  was  equally  the  object 
of  ambition  to  Scindia  and  the  Governor-General,  would  have  been  attended 
with  worse  consequences  to  the  Mahrattas,  if  in  the  hands  of  Scindia,  than  if 
in  the  hands  of  the  English,  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  in  what  respect  the  am- 
bition of  Scindia  was  selfish  and  wicked ;  that  of  the  English  full  of  magnani- 
mity and  virtue.  In  what  respects  then  were  the  people  of  the  Mahratta  states 
to  be  the  better  for  the  control  of  the  English  ?  Not  as  regarded  oppression  at 
the  hands  of  their  several  and  respective  governments ;  for,  m  regard  to  the 
treatment  which  these  governments  might  yield  to  their  subjects,  the  English 
were  ready  to  bind  themselves  not  to  interfere ;  and  we  have  seen,  in  the  case  of 
the  Nabobs  of  Carnatic  and  Oude,  that  the  motives  to  misrule  in  the  native 
governments,  upheld  by  British  power,  were  not  diminished;  but  increased,  an 
hundred  fold. 

The  grand  benefit  held  out  by  the  Governor-General  is,  that  the  Mahrattas 
would  be  withheld  from  war.  But  this,  if  foreign  war  is  meant,  the  Mahrattas 
had  always  regarded,  and,  except  in  a  few  instances,  had  always  found,  a  source 
of  benefit,  rather  than  harm.  If  internal  wars  are  meant,  these,  it  is  plain, 
would  be  as  effectually  prevented,  if  the  control  of  Scindia,  as  if  that  of  the 
English,  became  complete  over  all  the  Mahratta  states :  And  Scindia,  had  he 
been  as  skiliul  a  rhetorician  as  the  English  rulers,  would,  as  gairishly  as  they, 
have  described  the  prevention  of  internal  war,  and  the  union  and  tranquillity  of 
the  Mahratta  powers,  as  the  grand,  the  patriotic,  and  virtuous  aim  of  all  his 
thoughts,  and  all  his  actions. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  did  Scindia  lose  advantages,  in  respect  to  a 
favourite  object  of  ambition,  which  was  exactly  the  same  object,  by  the  gain- 
ing of  which,  the  English  had  deprived  him  of  these  advantages,  but  if  he  had 
been  the  greatest  lover  of  peace  and  of  justice,  of  all  the  princes  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  he  would  still  have  had  the  greatest  reason  to  resent  the  formation 
of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  to  resist  to  the  utmost  its  completion*  What  is  it, 
on  the  strength  of  which  we  have  already  seen  the  Governor-General  boasting  of 
the  prodigious  value  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein  ?  Not  because  it  made  a  dependant 
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of  the  feeble  and  degraded  Peshwa.     This  in  itself  was  a  matter  of  little  impor-  Chap.  XL 
tance.     The  treaty  for  receiving  the  British  troops,  concluded  with  one  of  the  ^"7^T~^ 
chief  Mahratta  states,  was  declared  to  be  valuable,  because  it  afforded  a  con- 
troling  power  over  all  the  other  governments  of  the  Mahratta  nation.4    And 
what  is  meant  by  a  con  troling  power?    The  power,  undoubtedly,  of  preventing 
them  from  doing  whatever  the  English  government  should  dislike.    But  the  state, 
which  is  prevented  from  doing  whatever  another  state  dislikes,  is  in  reality  de- . 
pendant  upon  that  state ;  and  can  regard  itself  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a 
vassal     If  the  loss  of  independence,  therefore,  is  a  loss  sufficient  to  summon* 
the  most  pacific  prince  in  the  world  to  arms,  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and  the  Rajah 
of  Berar,  had  that  motive  for  offering  resistance  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein. 

It  will  not  weaken  the  argument,  to  say,  that  the  Governor-General  was  de- 
ceived, in  ascribing  these  wonderful  powers  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein ;  because  it 
was  not  surely  unnatural  in  the  Mahratta  princes  to  apprehend  that  which  the 
Governor-General  hoped,  and  to  do  what  lay  in  their  power  to  prevent  it 

It  was  idle,  too,  in  the  Governor-General,  unless  for  the  sake  of  immediate 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  his  ministerial  and  directorial  masters,  to  which  it  was 
not  ill-adapted,  to  declare  so  often,  and  with  so  much  emphasis,  that  Scindia 
himself  was  unable  to  show  wherein  he  was  injured  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein, 
and  could  not  deny  that  his  rights  continued  unimpaired.  What  then  ?  Because 
Scindia  and  his  ministers  were  far  less  skilful  than  the  Governor-General  in  the 

*  The  following  are  some  of  the  Governor-General's  expressions :  "  If  the  negotiation  shall1 
prove  successful,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  promote  the  complete  accomplishment  of 
the  general  system  of  defensive  alliance,  by  inducing  the  other  Mahratta  powers  to  concur  in  the 
proposed  arrangement— with  a  view  to  avoid  the  dependant  and  subordinate  condition  to  which  they 
must  be  reduced  by  their  exclusion  from  an  alliance,  of  which  the  operation,  with  respect  to  them, 
must  be,  to  control  all  ambitious  views  and  aggressive  designs  on  their  part,  without  affording  to 
those  powers  the  benefit  of  the  general  guarantee."  (Narrative,  ut  supra,  p.  10.)—"  The  same  con- 
veyance will  furnish  you  with  a  detail  of  the  negotiations,  conducted  by  the  resident  at  Poona, 
under  ray  authority,  with  the  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  important  object  of  comprehending 
the  Mahratta  states  in  the  general  system  of  defensive  alliance  with  the  Honourable  Company  and 
its  allies,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  Highness  the  Nizam  in  the  month  of  October, 
1800."  (Ibid.  29.) — "  The  intimate  connexion  with  the  Peshwa,  on  principles  calculated  to  secure 
to  him  the  constant  protection  of  the  British  arms,  could  not  be  formed,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  establishing  our  ascendency  in  the  Mahratta  empire,"  (Ibid.  S4.)— In  the  next  page  (35) 
he  calls  it  "  that  degree  of  control  and  ascendency,,  which  it  must  be  our  interest  to  establish  in 
the  Mahratta  state,  and  which  it  is  his  object  to  avoid." — u  The  Peshwa  is  aware,  that  the  perma- 
nent establishment -of  a  British  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poona  would,  immediately,  place 
him,  in  some  degree,  in  a  state  of  dependance  upon  the  British,  power;"    (Ibid-) 
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Book  VI.  use  of  language ;  had  objections  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein  which  they  did  not 
^"T^C"""*^  think  it  politic  to  acknowledge ;  knew  not  how  to  separate  the  objections  they 
might  wish,  from  those  they  did  not  wish,  to  avow ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of 
Eastern  etiquette,  which  never  in  general  terms  condemns,  but  always  approves 
of,  every  thing  proceeding  from  the  will  of  a  superior,  did,  in  general  courtesy, 
when  urged  and  importuned  upon  the  subject,  apply  a  vague  negation  of  in- 
justice to  the  treaty  of  Bassein ;  does  that  hinder  it  from  being  now  clearly  seen 
that  the  treaty  of  Bassein  had  an  operation  injurious  to  that  prince,  an  operation 
which  the  Governor-General  regarded  as  the  great  source  of  all  the  good  which 
it  was  expected  to  produce  ? 

One  thing,  indeed,  is  to  be  considered,  that  in  a  great  part  of  all  that  is  said 

by  the  Governor-General,  it  is  pretty  distinctly  implied,  that  to  render  these 

Indian  princes  dependant  upon  the  British  government  was  not  an  injury  to 

them,  but  a  benefit.     If  this  were  allowed  to  be  true ;  and  if  it  were  possible, 

in  other  indulgences,  to  make  up  to  a  prince  for  the  loss  of  his  independence ; 

yet,  in  such  cases,  the  consent  of  the  prince  in  question  would  seem  a  requisite, 

even  were  his  subject  people,  as  they  usually  are,  counted  for  nothing ;  because 

if  any  ruler,  who  has  the  power,  may  proceed  to  impose  by  force  this  kind  of 

benefit  upon  any  other  ruler  at  his  pleasure,  this  allegation  would  prove  to  be 

neither  more  nor  less  than  another  of  the  pretexts,  under  which  the  weak  are 

always  exposed  to  become  the  prey  of  the  strong. 

The  objections      In  the  only  objections,  which  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 

^eiTe^0  explicitly  produced  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  it  must  be  owned,  they  were  not 

Srincfo  aL    vei7  haPPF-     Scindia  observed,  that  he  was  guarantee  of  the  treaty  which  was 

the  Rajah  of    fo  force  between  the  British  and  Poona  governments  at  the  period  When  the 

Berar,  not  ° 

«trong. .  treaty  of  Bassein  was  depending.  And  both  princes  affirmed,  that  the  Peshwa, 
as  a  member  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  ought  not  to  have  concluded  a  treaty 
but  with  consent  of  the  leading  chiefs  of  whom  the  confederacy  was  composed. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  pleas,  the  answer  of  the  Governor-General 
was  conclusive.  When  a  compact  is  formed  between  two  parties,  the  office  and 
duty  of  a  guarantee  is,  to  hinder  one  of  the  parties  from  neglecting,  while  the 
ether  fulfils,  the  obligations  which  it  imposes.  He  is  not  vested  with  a  right  to 
hinder  them  from  mutually  annulling  the  obligations,  if  both  of  them  please* 
It  was  not  by  the  dissolution  of  the  treaty  of  Salbye,  nor  in  his  capacity  of  its 
guarantee ;  it  was  by  the  formation  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  in  his  capacity 
of  a  sovereign  prince,  that  Scindia  was  injured,  if  injured  at  all. 

In  the  answer  of  the  British  ruler  to  the  second  of  those  pleas,  there  is  some* 
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thing  which  will  require  rather  more  of  developement.    That  the  Peshwa  had  a  Chap.  XI. 
right  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  without  consulting  any  of  the  Mahratta      1^3 
princes,  makes  a  great  figure  among  the  arguments  of  the  Governor-General. 
The  idea  of  a  confederacy  does  not  imply,  that  a  member  shall  make  no  separate  % 
engagement,  only  no  separate  engagement,  which  in  any  respect  affects  the  con- 
federacy.    The  Governor-General  truly  affirmed,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  which  affected  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  that  is,  directly; 
though  it  was  no  less  true,  that,  indirectly,  it  dissolved  it.    The  Governor- 
General  calls  the  other  Mahratta  princes,  as  distinct  from  the  Peshwa,  "  the  feu- 
datory chieftains  of  the  empire,"  though  feudality  is  a  sort  of  bondage  which  never 
had  existence  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  in  Europe,  in  the  barbarous  ages.  And 
under  this  fiction,  he  proceeds  so  far  as  to  say,  "  it  may  be  a  question,  whether 
the  Peshwa,  acting  ki  the  name,  and  under  the  ostensible  sanction  of  the  nominal 
head  of  the  empire;"  (that  is,  by  the  right  of  a  gross  and  violent  usurpation, 
and  in  the  name  of  a  man  whom  he  kept  a  degraded,  wretched,  and  hopeless 
prisoner;)  " might  not  conclude  treaties  which  should  be  obligatory  upon  the 
subordinate  chiefs  and  feudatories,  without  their  concurrence." 

The  Governor-General  proceeds  to  speak  a  more  rational  language,  in  the 
words  which  immediately  follow.  "  But/*  says  he,  "  it  would  be  absurd  to  re- 
gulate any  political  question,  by  the  standard  of  a  constitution,  which  time  and 
events  have  entirely  altered  or  dissolved.  The  late  Maharajah  Scindia  and 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  have  uniformly  exercised  the  powers  of  independent  domi- 
nion— by  making  war  on  the  neighbouring  states,  by  concluding  engagements 
with  them,  and  by  regulating  the  whole  system  of  their  internal  administration—* 
without  the  participation,  or  previous  consent  of  the  Peshwa,  whose  supremacy, 
however,  both  Maharajah  Scindia,  and  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  have  uniformly  ac- 
knowledged ;  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  therefore,  could  not*— even  on  the  supposed 
principles  of  the  original  constitution— deny  the  right  of  the  Peshwa  to  conclude 
his  late  engagements  with  the  British  government,  without  impeaching  the  vali- 
dity of  his  own  proceedings,  and  those  of  his  predecessor.  Nor  could  he — ac- 
cording to  the  more  admissible  rules,  derived  from  practice  and  prescription— 
justly  refuse  to  admit  the  exercise  of  these  independent  rights  of  dominion,  on 
the  part  of  the  Peshwa,  which  both  Scindia  and  his  predecessor  assumed,  in  a 
state  of  acknowledged  subordination  to  his  Highness's  paramount  authority,"  * 

♦  Governor-General's  Narrative,  ut  supra.  Ibid,  p.  819:  Also  the  Governor-Generals  instruc- 
tions to  the  resident  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia.    Ibid.  p.  129. 
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Book  VI.  The  observation  is  emphatically  just.  It  is  the  weakness  of  pedantry,  or  the 
villainy  of  imposture,  to  affect  to  "  regulate  any  political  question  by  the  standard 
of  a  constitution ;"  when,  however  the  name  may  remain  as  it  was,  the  thing  is 
wholly  or  materially  altered.  And  the  inference  is  conclusive,  that,  if  Scindia 
and  his  predecessor  had  a  right  to  adopt,  without  reference  to  the  other  states, 
what  measures  they  chose  in  regard  to  foreign  policy,  so  had  the  Peshwa ;  if  it 
was  now  unlawful  in  the  Peshwa,  it  had  in  them  been  heretofore  unlawful  In 
his  anxiety  however  to  uphold  the  fiction  of  a  feudal  superiority  in  the  Peshwa, 
the  Governor-General  uses  a  language  almost  contradictory,  when  he  both  says, 
that  Scindia  and  his  predecessor  had  "  uniformly  exercised  the  powers  of  inde- 
pendent dominion,'9  and  that  they  had  "  uniformly  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  Peshwa :"  the  uniform  exercise  of  the  powers  of  independent  dominion  is 
the  negation  of  all  external  supremacy.  Besides,  the  word  supremacy  is  a  great 
deal  too  strong  to  express  the  sort  of  relation  which  the  Peshwa  ever  bore  to  the 
rest  of  the  Mahratta  rulers.  It  imports,  as  borrowed  from  European  affairs,  a 
combination  of  ideas,  which  represents  not  any  thing  which  ever  existed  in 
India ;  and,  if  employed  as  an  accurate  representation  of  any  thing  which  ever 
existed  in  India,  is  only  calculated  to  mislead. 

It  is  .curious  to  observe  with  what  assurance  the  Governor-General  makes,  and 
repeats,  again  and  again,  the  assertion,  that  "  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  not  only 
offers  no  injury  to  the  independence  of  the  feudatory  Mahratta  chiefs ;  but  ex- 
pressly provides  additional  security  for  it."*  The  treaty  was  so  worded,  as  not, 
in  its  terms,  to  contradict  such  an  assertion.  But  what  sort  of  a  conduct  is 
this  ?  Does  it  justify  the  attempt  to  pass  upon  the  belief  of  other  men  a  proposi- 
tion, if  it  is  true  only  in  sound,  how  great  soever  the  difference  between  the 
sound  pnd  the  substance  ?  • 

The  only  article  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  which  referred  directly  to  the  other 
states,  was  the  12th ;  according  to  which  the  Peshwa  bound  himself  to  make  no 
war  upon  other  states,  and  jto  submit  all  his  differences  with  them  to  the  English 
government.  And  to  this  it  is  that  the  Governor-General  in  his  said  declara- 
tions refers.  But  what  was  this  except  transferring  the  power  of  attempting  to 
subvert  the  independence  of  the  "  feudatory  Mahratta  chiefs  "  from  the  Peshwa 
whom  they  did  not  fear,  to  the  English  whom  they  excessively  feared?   In  this 

*  For  this  specimen,  see  Governor-General**  Narrative.  Ibid.  p.  318 :  See,  too,  p.  312.  Abo 
his  instruction!  to  the  resident,  ut  supra,  p.  129;  and  the  dispatch  25th  September,  1803,  com* 
mencing  Ibid.  p.  169. 
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manner,  it  was,  that  the  treaty  of  Bassein  afforded  additional  security  for  their  Chap.  XL 

independence!  ign& 

•    But  let  us  pass  from  the  question,  whether  the  Mahratta  chiefs  had  or  had  not  Benefitsex*. 
just  reason  for  resenting  the  treaty  of  Bassein :  And  let  us  consider  the  question  ^  the  G<£e* 
of  English  interests  naked,  and  by  itself.     What  benefits  to  that  people  was  it  ^JJJJ* 
calculated  to  yield?    And  those  benefits,  were  they  an  equivalent  for  the  evils  sentedasfow- 

*  ioc  to  the  Eng- 

qgrich,  as  it  did  produce  them,  so  it  ought  to  have  been  expected  to  produce  ?      list  from  the 

The  Governor-General's  own  opinion  of  the  good  things  likely  to  flow  from  ^y  ° 
the  treaty  of  Bassein  is  adumbrated  in  a  great  variety  of  general  phrases,  though 
they  are  exhibited  no  where  in  very  distinct  enumeration.  We  shall  adduce  a 
specimen  of  the  more  remarkable  of  his  forms  of  expression,  and  endeavour, 
with  as  much  precision  as  possible,  to  ascertain  the  particulars  at  which  they 
point.  v 

"  The  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein  have  been  framed  exclusively  with 
a  view  to  Fnaintrin  the  general  tranquillity  of  India,  by  preventing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Peshwa's  power,  and  by  securing  his  just  rights  from  violence  and 
usurpation"* 

"  The  object  of  Lord  Wellesley's  policy  is  to  establish  a  permanent  foundation 
of  general  tranquillity  in  India,  by  securing  to  every  state  the  free  enjoyment  of 
its  just  rights  and  independence,  and  by  frustrating  every  project,  calculated  to 
disturb  the  possessions,  or  to  violate  the  rights,  of  the  established  powers  of  Hin- 
dustan, or  of  the  Deccan."  f 

"  Every  principle  of  true  policy  demands,  that  no  effort  should  be  omitted  by 
the  British  government  to  establish  a  permanent  foundation  of  general  tranquil- 
lity in  India,  by  securing  to  every  state  the  free  enjoyment  of  its  just  rights  and 
independence,  and  by  frustrating  every  project,  calculated  to  disturb  the  posses- 
sions, or  to  violate  the  rights,  of  the  established  powers  of  Hindustan,  and  of 
the  Deccan."  \ 

"  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein  promises  to  establish  the  British  in- 
terests in  the  Mahratta  empire,  on  the  most  solid  and  durable  foundations ;  to 
p  afford  additional  security  for  the  permanent  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the 
British  dominions  in  India,  and  to  effectually  exclude  the  interests  and  influence 
of  France  from  the  Mahratta  empire."  § 

The  object  of  the  Governor-General,  as  he  himself  is  fond  of  describing  it, 
was,  "  A  system  of  general  defensive  alliance  between  the  British  power,  and 

•  Gov.-Gen/s  Narrative  Ibid.  p.  S12.  f  Ibid.  t  Ibid*  p.  SOS.  v  Ibid.  p.  SIS. 

VOL.  UI.  4  I 
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Boot  VI.  the  fcereral  states  of  Hindustan  "  *    Tins  was  ifadeed  a  great  and  operase  scheme 
v v^— ;  of  policy.    Equally  great,  however,  were  the  effects  which  the  Governor-General 

expected  from  it;  permanent  tranquillity,  as  he  thus  declares,  and  justice,  over 

the  whole  of  India. 
The  Governor  When  the  Govertior-General,  however,  after  ascribing  these  grand  effects  to 
bgaffirn«dV~ the  consummation  of  his  proposed  alliance,  not  with  one,  but  with  all,  or  most 
KSiS^rf  the  leading  states  of  India,  proceeds,  in  the  warmth  of  his  mind,  to  ascribe 
Idfarm^ fr  them  ***  to  tte  a°I**c  treaty  ^ith  *e  Peshwa,  we  find  him  practising  a  very 
the  princes  of  ordinary  fallacy,  that  is,  predicating  of  a  part,  what  ought  to  have  been  predi- 
produce°gene-  cated  only  of  the  Whole :  as  if,  because  the  head,  limbs,  and  trunk,  constitute  a 
S^!T«"it m*n>  il  8houid  **  affirmed  that  the  human  foot  is  a  rational  animal. 
"icril3fctte  **  caMMti  hear  to  be  affirmed,  in  a  distinct  proposition,  that  the  mere  Addition 
to  the  tinsie    of  the  inconsiderable  power  of  the  Peshwa  gave  the  British  government  stieh  a 

treaty  with  the  „  ,     .      ,  .  .7.  ,  .    „.. 

Peshwa.  commanding  and  absolute  powe*  all  over  India  as  every  wheite  to  secure  justice 
and  tranquillity;  that  is,  to  compel  undeviating  obedience  to  its  commands  on 
the  part  of  every  government  on  that  continent. 

Besides,  if  it  were  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  such  a  proposition 
were  capable  of  being  maintained,  it  followed,  that  no  general  system  of  alliance 
was  required ;  that  an  alliance  ivith  the  Peshwa  alone,  exclusive  of  the  rest  of 
the  Indian  princes,  accomplished  simply  all  that  was  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished, by  the  immense,  and  troublesome,  and  complicated  machinery  of  alliances 
with  all  the  princes  in  India.  Why,  then,  did  the  Governor-General  aim  M  any 
more  ? 

Supposition        It  is  reasonable,  however,  to  suppose,  that  the  Governor-General  means*  what 

that  the  treaty  t 

withthePesh-he  so  often  tells  us  that  he  means,  namely,  that  the  alliance  with  the  Peshwa 

JJCe  otherPdT  was  *°  **  considered  as  about  to  ftiffil  the  hopes  which  he  held  forth,  only  in  to 

hence*th<^d   **r  a8  **  kad  a  tendency  to  produce  other  alliances,  from  the  union  of  which,  all 

great  effects,    taken  together,  those  great  effects  might  be  expected  to  proceed. 

Investigation       But  what  tendency,  then,  had  the  alliance  with  the  Peshwa  to  produce  other 

sition.  5upp°"  alliances  of  the  same  description  ?    We  have  seen,  already,  in  what  manner  the 

Governor-General  and  his  agents  supposed,  that  it  would  produce  them.    They 

supposed  that  it  would  place  the  British  power  in  a  situation  to  coerce  completely 

the  other  Mahratta  sovereigns ;  that  is,  to  restrain  them  from  every  course  of 

*  Instructions  to  Colonel  Collins.  Ibid.  p.  8.  See,  too,  hi*  instructions  to  the  resident  at 
Poona,  22d  November,  1802,  where  he  describes  it  as  a  plan  "  to  combine  the  principal  powers 
cf  Hindustan  in  a  general  system  of  defensive  alliance  and  guarantee."  tbid.  p.  650  See  also 
Governor-General's  Narrative.    Ibid.  p.  807. 
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action  of  which  the  British  government  should  disapprove ;  and  that  the  Mahratta  C*at.  XL 
sovereigns,  seeing  the  coercion  unavoidable,  would  choose  coercion  with  the    -  \^^~ 
benefit  of  having  the  British  government  bound  to  defend  them,  rather  than  co- 
ercion detached  from  that  benefit 

Experience,  in  a  very  short  time,  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  these  expecta- 
tions. The  treaty  with  the  Peshwa  did  not  produce  an  alliance  with  any  other 
ef  the  Mahratta  Hates  whatsoever.  It  did  not  produce  the  tranquillity  of  all 
India:  it  produced  one  of  the  most  widely  extended  wars  which  India  had  ever 
seen.  If  this  war  reduced  the  Mahratta  princes  to  the  necessity  of  submitting 
to  the  wifl  of  fee  conqueror,  it  was  not  the  alliance  with  the  Peshwa,  but  the 
war,  by  which  that  submission  was  produced;  an  effect  which  the  same  cause 
might  have  equally  secured,  if  the  treaty  of  Bassein  had  never  existed.  If  it 
be  said,  that  the  treaty  of  Bassein  produced  the  effects  which  the  Governor- 
General  applauds,  by  producing  at  any  rate  the  war  out  of  which  they  flowed; 
what  is  this,  but  to  say,  that  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was  good,  onjy  as  creating  a 
pretext  for  war ;  and  that  it  was  fit  and  proper  to  be  made,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  creating  it?  But  to  perform  a  public  act,  with  an  intention  to  produce  a  war, 
is  purposely  to  be  the  author  of  the  war,  only  with  a  machination  contrived  tp 
impose  a  contrary,  that  is,  a  wrong  belief;  upon  the  world 

The  good  things  derived  from  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  must,  then,  be  regarded  Benefit*  of  the 
as  all  summed  up  in  these  two  effects ;  first,  the  war  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs ;  ^^Dfioed 
and  secondly,  the  means  which  it  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  war.    As  to  SvwtipSoa*5 
the  war,  if  that  was  a  good  thing,  it  might  have  been  easily  produced  without  of  those 
the  treaty  of  Bassein.    Therefore  the  treaty  of  Bassein  deserves  j>ut  little  admi- 
ration or  applause  upon  that  account    As  to  the  other  question;  namely,  in 
jwhat  proportion  it  contributed  to  the  success  of  the.  war,  the  Governor-General 
presents  an  answer  on  which. he  appears  to  lay  the  greatest  stress.    The  treaty 
of  Bassein  was  a  contrivance  to  pre  vent  the  union  of  the  Mahratta  states.    It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  inquire,  how  fer  the  truth  of  this  allegation  extend* 

The  treaty  of  Bassein  was  calculated  to  withhold  the  Peshwa  from  any  confe- 
deracy hostile  to  the  English.  It  was  so  fer  from  calculated  to  prevent,  that  it 
iwas  calculated  to, produce,  a  confederacy,  hostile  to  the  English,  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  Mahratta  states. 

A  very  limited  question  thus  remains  to  be  answered;  namely,  how  much  the 
chance  of  the  accession  of  the  Peshwa  would  add  to  the  dangers  arising  from  the 
chance  of  a  confederacy,  hostile  to  the  English,  among  the  other  Mahratta  states; 
and  how  much  would  tbos^  dangers  be  lessened,  by  the  certainty  of  his  absence? 

4i2 
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Book  VI,   The  item  in  the  account,  it  is  evident,  is  the  power  of  the  Peshwa;  and,  that 
^"T^T""-'  being  remarkably  small,  as  the  danger  of  a  confederacy  could  not  be  greatly 

lot/9* 

augmented  by  his  presence,  so  it  could  not  be  greatly  diminished  by  the  reverse. 
The  treaty  of      There  is,  however,  a  view  of  the  danger,  which  is  drawn  by  the  Governor- 

Basteinhadno 

tendency  to  General,  in  very  frightful  colours.  He  says,  that  either  Scindia  or  Holkar  must 
wtta  power  have  prevailed  in  the  contest  subsisting  between  them  at  the  time  when  the 
lTd^/m™  treaty  of  Basse411  was  framed ;  that  the  successful  prince,  whoever  it  should  be, 
to  the  English,  would  have  engrossed  the  power  of  the  Peshwa;  would  thence  have  become  too 

than  it  would  ^  r 

have  assumed  powerful  to  be  resisted  by  any  of  the  other  Mahratta  princes ;  would  of  course 
coid:  Wn<M>  have  subdued  them  all;  and,  uniting  under  his  sceptre  the  whole  power  of  the 
Mahratta  nation,  would  have  become  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  the  British  state. 
From  this  danger  it  was  delivered  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein. 

To  make  of  this  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  two  things 
must  be  allowed :  it  must  be  allowed  that,  the  danger  held  forth  was  such  as  it  is 
represented ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  was  no  better  method  of  averting 
that  danger.  Both  may  be  disputed.  First,  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  the 
Mahratta  state  would  have  assumed  a  shape  more  formidable  to  the  English,  had 
the  contending  princes  been  left  to  themselves.  It  is  ndt  even  probable.  The 
probability  is,  that  Scindia  and  Holkar,  neither  being  able  to  succeed  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  his  wishes,  would  have  been  obliged  to  compromise  their  differences ;  and 
the  Peshwa  might  have  acquired  rather  more  of  power  and  independence,  than 
he  had  previously  enjoyed.  But  if  Scindia  prevailed ;  as  the  greater  power  of 
that  chieftain  rendered  it  probable,  if  any  of  them  prevailed ;  that  he  would  be 
•  the  successful  contender ;  in  what  respect  would  his  power  be  greater,  than  it 
was  before  Holkar  appeared?  At  that  time,  he  was  master  of  the  Peshwa;  and 
yet  so  little  had  he  increased  his  strength,  that  a  mere  adventurer  was  able  in  a 
few  years  to  raise  an  army,  an  army,  against  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  contend* 
»  Scindia  possessed  not  talents  to  bind  together  the  parts  of  an  extensive  dominion,  as 

discordant  as  those  of  a  Mahratta  empire ;  and  had  he  united  the  Holkar  posses- 
sions, and  even  those  of  the  Peshwa,  to  his  own,  he  would  have  diminished, 
rather  than  increased,  his  efficient  power.  Experience  showed  that  by  the  at- 
tention he  was  obliged  to  bestow  in  holding  in  obedience  the  Peshwa's  dominions 
in  the  south,  his  authority  became  little  more  than  nominal,  over  his  own  in  the 
north. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  run  over  all  the  possible  shapes  into  which,  if  left  to 
themselves,  the  Mahratta  states  might  then  have  fallen ;.  but  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  no  shape  which  they  had  any  chance  to  assume  would  have  been 
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so  formidable  to  the  English,  as  that  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  treaty  Chap.  XL 
of  Bassein.  ^IaS^ 

But,  if  the  reality  of  the  danger,  which  the  Governor-General  thought  he  Or,  than  it 
foresaw,  were  as  well  proved,  as  it  appears  to  stand  unsupported  by  proof,  itSmnMutoto 
would  still  remain  to  inquire  whether  it  might  not  have  been  averted  by  °tber|™^^ 
and  better  means,  than  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  Had  the  mind  of  the  Governor- 
General  not  been  imperiously  guided  by  his  passion  for  "  the  system  of  general 
defensive  alliance  between  the  British  power,  and  the  several  states  of  Hindus- 
tan," he  might  have  interposed,  with  so  much  effect,  in  the  character  of  an  ar- 
bitrator, as  to  establish  a  balance  in  the  Mahratta  empire ;  and  a  balance,  which 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  British  government  to  keep  perpetually  trimmed. 
He  might  have  so  terminated  the  subsisting  disputes,  as  to  make  the  power  of 
Scindia,  the  Peshwa,  Holkar,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  nearly  equaL  In  the 
contests  which  would  of  course  prevail  among  them,  the  British  government,,  by 
always  showing  itself  disposed  to  succour  the  weakest  party,  might  have  pos* 
sessed  a  pretty  complete  security  for  maintaining  the  Mahratta  empire,  if  there 
was  any  use  in  such  a  care,  in  the  shape  which  it  had  thus  been  intentionally 
made  to  assume.  Not  only  did  the  power  of  the  British  state  enable  it  to  inter- 
pose with  a  weight  which  none  of  the  parties  would  have  been:  easily  induced  to 
resist;  but  such  was  in  fact  the  state  and  disposition  of  the  parties,  that  .they 
all  appealed  eagerly  to  the  British  government,  and  most  earnestly  solicited  its 
interference.  The  .Governor-General,  by  rushing,  with  eyes  fixed  on  nothing  but 
the  beauties  of  his  "  defensive  system,"  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  which  gave 
to  the  British  the  government  in  fact  of  one  member  of  the  Mahratta  state,  and 
threatened  in  a  most  alarming  manner  the .  independence  of  all  the  rest,  sacri- 
ficed the  high  advantage  of  acting  as  a  mediator  between  the  Mahratta  princes, 
and  created  a  confederacy  which  hardly  any  other  combination  of  circumstances 
could  have  produced. 

The  Governor-General  ascribes  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein  only  one  other  adyan-  Dissolution  of 
tage,  of  the  importance  of  which  it  seems  desirable  that  w  estimate  should  bej^™(£ 
made;  namely,  the  destruction  of  the  French  influence  in  the  Mahratta  state. Scmdia,  wo- 

y  dnoedbythe 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  the  treaty  of  Bassein  by  which  that  destruction  was  war,  not  by 
produced;  it  was  the  war  with  Scindia;  and  a  war  with  Scindia,  if  it  had  been  Bassein!7 
worth  a  war,  would  have  produced  it  without  the  treaty  of  Bassein.     But 
though  what  the  treaty  of  Bassein  did  not  produce,  was  the  destruction  of  the 
French  influence,  what  the  treaty  of  Bassein  did  produce,  was  the  union  of 
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Book  VI.  Scindia  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  the  necessity,  in  order  to  accomplish  that 
^~^r~^  destruction,  of  vanquishing  both  of  those  princes  together,  instead  of  cue. 

Io03» 

Their  power  The  Governor-General,  as  suited  his  argument,  and  probably  at  that  time  his 
ior^dTw^*  state  °^  min^  represents  the  danger  from  French  influence  as  prodigiously  great. 
and  itwouid    Not  only  does  he  affirm  the  power  possessed  by  the  French  officers  in  the  service 

furre  been 

easy  to  pro-    of  Scindia,  to  have  been  highly  alarming  to  the  British  government;  but  he 

dissolution     holds  it  out  as  probable,  that  some  of  the  contending  parties  in  the  Mahratta 

wiUioot  a       g^^  woui ^  yiare  solicited  the  aid  of  the  French  government,  have  received  ft 

French  army  from  Europe,  thus  prevailed  over  all  its  opponents,  and  so  have 

.    established  a  great  Mahratta  empire,  supported  and  governed  by  the  French. 

Upon  this  theory  of  evil,  it  will  probably  not  be  expected  that  I  should  bestow 

many  words. 

The  influence  of  the  French  with  Scindia  was  at  this  time  so  fir  from  great, 
that  it  was  completely  undermined,  and  tottering  to  its  fall.  So  well  aware  of 
tins  was  Perron,  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  French  party,  that  he  had  already 
intimated  to  the  English  an  intention,  which  he  soon  after  fulfilled,  of  with- 
drawing himself  from  the  Mahratta  service.  Not  only  Scindia,  but  all  his 
draft,  had  become  jealous  of  the  French  to  the  highest  degree :  it  was  known  to 
the  English,  that  he  meditated,  and  had  already  begun,  a  reduction  of  their 
poWer ;  *  they  found,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  that,  instead  of  objecting  to  the 
condition  which  they  proposed  to  him,  of  excluding  the  French  from  his  service, 
he  was  eager  to  dose  with  it;  and  there  seems  little  room  for  doubt,  that  if 
the  treaty  of  Bassein  had  not  been  concluded,  the  Governor-General  might,  if 
he  chose,  have  made  an  arrangement  with  Scindia  for  discharging  the  French, 
without  the  lamentable  expense  of  a  war.f 

But,  if  the  condition  and  influence  of  the  French  officers  had  much  mow 
nearly  corresponded  with  the  apprehensions  of  the  Governor-General,  it  is  high 
time  that  a  more  sober  estimate  of  the  danger,  than  hitherto  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  make,  should  be  suggested  to  him,  and  to  his  countrymen.  If  the 
assertion  were  made,  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  French  officers  to 
render  Scindia,  or  any  native  power,  much  more  formidable  than  it  would  be 
without  them,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  refute  that  opinion.    What  renders 

*  Col.  Collar's  Dispatch.    Ibid.  p.  17,  18. 

t  The  Governor-General  himself  was  of  this  opinion,  when  he  first  sent  Colonel  Collins  to  the 
camp  of  Scindia,  with  an  expectation  that  he  would  not  only  dismiss  the  French  officers,  but 
accept  the  EngliA  subsidiary  force ;  that  fa,  pre  up  his  military  power  entirely  to  the  EngUth* 
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the  native  sovereigns  weak,  is  less  the  badness  of  their  military  officers,  than  Cha*  XL 
the  badness  of  their  governments ;  and,  nnder  such  governments,  no  officers  can  ^j^C*^ 
be  vary  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  strength.  If  the  commanding  officer 
has  not  land  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  his  troops,  he  is  always  without 
resources :  If  he  has  land,  he  becomes  a  civil  ruler;  and  the  multiplicity  and 
extreme  difficulty  of  his  civil  functions  leave  little  of  his  time  for  military  cares. 
Besides,  he  has  then  an  interest  in  peace ;  both  because  his  country  yields  most 
when  he  is  most  attentive  to  it,  and  because  his  troops  are  more  easily  main- 
tained at  home  than  in  the  field.  In  the  next  place,  to  form  a  right  judgment 
on  this  important  subject,  it  is  necessary  duly  to  consider  how  many  powerful 
Causes  must  all  be  united,  all  operate  in  conjunction,  to  produce  an  efficient  and 
formidable  army.  Of  these,  seme  of  the  most  important  are  incapable  of  exist- 
ing in  the  armies  officered  by  Europeans  m  the  service  of  the  native  princes  of 
India.  Allowing,  what  never  would  happen,  that  the  physical  requisites  of  an 
army  were  all  provided,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  all  the  efficiency  of  these 
requisites  depends  upon  the  sort  of  machine  which  the  officers,  considered  as 
an  organized  body,  compose,  the  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  of  the  causes 
necessary  to  render  that  machine  a  good  one,  some  of  the  most  important 
cannot,  in  the  circumstances  we  are  contemplating,  ever  be  found.  To  give  to  a 
body  of  tnen,  that  most  peculiar,  that  highly  artificial,  and,  when  contemplated 
by  itself,  toiost  extraordinary  turn  of  mind,  which  is  necessary  to  convert  them 
into  an  otgka  of  life,  of  unity,  of  order,  of  action,  and  energy  to  the  animate 
and  inanimate  materials  of  an  army,  requires  the  utmost  force  of  the  legal  and 
popular  sanctions  combined.  But  neither  the  legal  nor  the  popular  sanction  can 
be  made  to  operate  with  any  considerable  fiirce  upon  Frenchmen,  in  such  a  situr 
itkm  as  that  of  officers  in  the  army  of  an  Indian  prince.  What  is  there,  hi 
such  a  situation,  to  restrain  the  operation  of  private  views,  arising  from  the  love 
of  money,  or  the  love  of  power,  from  pique,  from  jealousy,  from  envy,  from 
sloth,  and  the  many  thousand  causes,  which  are  always  producing  opposition 
among  men  when  they  are  not  under  the  operation  of  the  strongest  motives 
to  resist  them  ?  Under  an  European  government,  it  is  not  the  power  of  the 
general,  which  produces  that  unity  of  will,  by  which  an  army  is  animated.  In 
general,  his  power  would  be  far  from  adequate  to  so  extraordinary  an  effect. 
The  whole  power  of  government,  operating  with  unlimited  command  over  the 
means  both  of  reward  and  punishment ;  the  whole  force  of  the  popular  sanction, 
holding  forth  the  hatred  and  contempt,  or  the  love  and  admiration,  of  those 
among  whom  he  is  to  spend  his  days,  as  the  portion  of  every  man  who  conforms, 
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Book  VI.  or  does  not  conform,  to  what  is  expected  of  men  in  his  situation,  are  not  only 
1803.  ad<*e<^  *°  *e  authority  of  the  General,  but  so  difficult  is  the  effect  accounted,  that 
even  wljen  all  these  forces,  operating  together,  produce  it  to  any  considerable 
degree,  the  world  thinks  that  it  never  can  express  sufficient  admiration,  never 
bestow  a  sufficient  portion  of  applause.  Which  of  these  great,  and  indispensable 
powers,  had  any  existence  in  the  case  of  Perron,  or  any  other  officer,  in  a  similar 
case  ?  Upon  his  officers,  it  is  plain,  the  popular  or  moral  sanction  had  no  means 
of  operation.  What  cared  they,  what  should  be  thought  of  them,  by  the  people 
of  Scindia's  court  or  kingdom,  as  soon  as  it  was  more  agreeable  for  them  to  be 
gone  than  to  remain  ?  What  cared  they  for  his  punishments,  when  they  had  it 
in  their  power  to  make  their  escape  from  his  dominions  ?  A  body  of  officers,  iu 
such  a  situation,  is  a  rope  of  sand.  The  General  who  leads  them  is  their  slave ; 
because  he  can  retain  their  service  only  by  pleasing  them  :  He  can  seldom  please 
one  set  of  them,  without  displeasing  another :  And  he  dares  not  restrain  their 
excesses;  which  produce  two  deplorable  effects,  the  unavoidable  loss  of  disci- 
pline, and  the  hatred,  wherever  he  advances,  of  the  people  whom  he  is  unable  to 
protect.  The  chances,  therefore,  are  innumerable,  against  the  event,  that  any 
army,  officered  as  that  of  Scindia  by  Frenchmen,  should  ever  become  formidable 
to  one  officered  as  that  of  the  British  in  India. 

Of  this  truth  the  Governor-General  himself  appears  to  have  been  not  alto- 
gether unapprized.  The  evidence  is  exhibited  in  the  instructions  which  he  issued 
to  the  Commander-in-chief,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  for  holding  out  to 
the  French  officers  inducements  to  abandon  the  service  of  Scindia ;  and  in  the 
hopes  which  he  entertained  that  those  invitations  would  produce  their  effect.* 
It  is  exhibited  also  in  the  declarations  which  he  makes  of  the  acquiescence  with 
which,  in  several  states  of  circumstances,  he"would  have  beheld  the  continuance 
of  the  French  officers  in  the  service  of  Scindia.  Thus,  the  Governor-General, 
when  he  conceived  suspicions  that  the  Peshwa,  even  subsequent  to  his  flight  from 
Poona,  would  refuse  to  execute  his  engagements  for  receiving  the  English  mer- 
cenary force,  declared  that  he  would  not  attempt  compulsion,  nor  risk  a  war 
with  a  combination  of  the  Mahratta  powers,  even  for  the  mighty  benefits  of  the 
treaty  of  Bassein.f  Again,  when  he  despaired  of  inducing  Scindia  to  accede 
to  the  terms  of  his  defensive  alliance,  he  assured  him,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment would  still  gladly  preserve  with  him  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace, 

•  See  Papers  of  Instructions.    Ibid.  p.  156,  &c 
f  Papers  on  the  Mahratta  War,  ut  supra,  p.  68. 
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provided  he  did  not  resist  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  or  infringe  the  rights  of  any  Chap.XK 
British  dly.*  In  other  words ;  had  the  Peshwa  not  agreed  to  put  his  military  ^*7£T~^ 
power  into  the  hands  of  the.  English,  the  Governor-General  would  have  quietly 
beheld  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  states,  Scindia's  Frenchmen  and  all,  existing 
in  their  usual  independence  and  turbulence,  rather  than  incur  the  evils  of  a  war 
for  the  sake  of  producing  a  change :  And  had  Scindia  not  assumed  an  attitude 
Which  implied  a  determination  to  resist  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  the  Governor- 
General  would  not  have  made  war  upon  him*  in  order  to  effect  the  destruction 
of  his  European  foree;  a  war,  which,  nevertheless,  had  that  destruction  been 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  state  which  he  ruled,  it  would  have  been  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  wage.f 

As  to  the  chance  of  the  arrival  of  a  French  army  from  Europe,  a  chance 
which  the  Governor-General  represents  as  most  formidable,  how  that  was  dimi- 
nished by  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  it  is  pot  easy  to  perceive.  If  any  thing  was 
likely  to  induce  Sckidia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  seek  assistance  from  an  army 
of  Frenchmen,  of  whom  they  were  jealous  only  somewhat  less  than  they  were 
of  the  English,  it  was  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  reduction: 
which  was  effected  of  the  power  of  Scindia  would  have*  deprived  a  French  army 
of  the  assistance  to  which  it  might  otherwise  have  looked,  it  was  the  war,  by 
which  this  effect  was  produced,,  not  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  This  is  another 
argument  which  proves  that  the  treaty  of  Bassein  was  good,  only  as  furnishing  a 
pretext  for  the  war  with  Scindia  and  Berar. 

Had  Englishmen  been  capable  of  forming  a  sober  estimate  of  the  dicum- 

*  Gov.-Gen.'s  Letter  to  Scindia,  IBid.pt  134,  alio  129. 

t  When  the  Governor-General,  it  may  be  further  observed,  tells  Scindia,  that  he  had  not  the 
means  of  defending  himself  against  the  miserable  power  of  Holkar,  (Ibid.  p.  191,  1S3),  he 
surely  made  very  small  account  of  Perron  and  his  battalions*  It  has  been  given,  in  parliament, 
as  the  opinion  of  two  men,  not  apt  to  agree  on  disputable  ground,  of  both  Hastings  and  Francis, 
that  European  officers,  and  disciplined  battalions,  were  to  the  native  princes,  especially  the  Mah- 
ratta*. a  source  of  weakness,  not  of  strength ;  who,  though  formidable  by  their  irregular  warfere, 
•odd  not  be  soin  a  pitched  battle.  See  Report  of  the  debate,  on  the  state  of  affiura  in  India, 
5th  of  April,  1805.  It  wa*  affirmed,  on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Francis,  that  after  the  minutest  in- 
vestigation, he  found  there  were  not  more  than  twelve  French  officers  in  the  whole  Mahratta 
service.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  specific  statement  of  the  number,  nothing  but  large 
generaf  expressions,  is  given  by  the  Indian  government.  Francis,  moreover  affirms,  that  of  the 
force  under  the  command  of  Perron,  the  greater  part  were  ordinary  Mahratta  troops ;  but  a  small 
portion  officered  by  Europeans,  or  disciplined  in  the  European  manner* 
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Book  VI.  stancfes  of  France,  at  that  time  in  a  situation  ve*y  little  calculated  for  sending 
an  army  to  India,  the  value  attached  to  this  contingency  would  not  have  been 
great.  Neither  would  it  be  easy  to  show,  that  her  chances  of  success,  had 
France  conducted  an  army  to  India,  would  not  have  been  ftilly  as  great,  at  the 
dose  of  the  Mahratta  war,  as  before.  A  prospect  of  deliverance  from  the 
English  would  probably  have  roused  the  whole  Mahratta  nation,  then  peculiarly 
exasperated,  to  have  joined  the  invaders.  As  for  the  loss  of  Scindia's  French 
officers,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  supply  their  place,  and  to  incorporate  with 
the  European  battalions  as  many  native  troops  as  thefr  funds  could  maintain.* 
In  regard  to  pecuniary  supply,  Scindia  could  not  be  less  capable  of  aiding  them 
after  the  war,  than  before.     He  was  totally  incapable  at  both  times. 

The  Governor-General  not  only  made  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  advantages  • 
arising  from  the  treaty  of  Bassein :  He  had  a  contrivance  for  making  a  very  low 
estimate  of  the  expense  which  it  produced.  It  produced  indeed  a  war,  which  laid 
upon  the  East  India  Company  a  frightful  load  of  debt.  But  the  contending  armies  of 
Scindia  and  Holkar  could  not,  the  Governor-General  informs  us,  have  been  kept 
in  the  field,  without  ravaging  the  territories  of  the  English  and  the  Nizam  ;  and 
to  stand  protected  against  this  danger,  armies  must  have  been  placed  on  the 
frontiers',  which  would  have  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  war.  This  is  one  ef 
those  vague  assertions,  which,  without  much  regard  to  their  foundation,  are  stf 
often  hazarded,  when  they  are  required  to  serve  a  particular  purpose ;  but  which 
answer  that  purpose  only  so  long  as  they  are  looked  at  with  a  distant  and  a 
careless  eye.  In  the  present  cas£,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  alUhe  expense 
which  a  plan  of  defence  required  would  have  been  the  merest  trifle  in  com- 
parison with  the  enormous  expenditure  of  the  war.  That  much  would  have 
been  required  for  defence,  is  ftdly  contradicted  by  the  Governor-General  himself; 
who  confidently  affirmed  his  belief,  that  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  however  alarming 
and  odious  to  Scindia  and  Holkar,  would  yet  be  unable  to  move  them  to  hos- 
tilities, because  they  knew  their  own  weakness,  and  the  dreadful  consequences 
of  a  war  with  the  British  power.  If  for  the  mighty  interests,  placed  at  stake 
by  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  it  was  yet  improbable  they  Wodld  d&e  to  prtfvoke  the 
British  anger,  it  was  next  to  a  certainty,  that  they  would  be  eareful  not  to  pro- 
voke it  for  the  sake  of  a  little  plunder. 

To  have  placed  the  subsidiary  force  with  the  Nizam  upon  his  frontier,  and  to 
have  increased  to  the  necessary  extent  the  troops  stationed  in  Mysore,;  presented 
trerty  of  Bas-  fout  little  demand  for  expenditure,  beyond  what  the  maintenance  of  that  portion 
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of  the  army  would  have  required  in  any  other  station.  If  some  little  expense  Chap.  XI. 
must  have  attended  these  movements,  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  it  coolly  v*"~>'~*m/ 
as  fit  to  he  compared  with  the  huge  expenditure  of  the  Mahratta  war.  win  d     *  ^ 

We  are  now  then  prepared  to  exhibit,  in  a  few  words,  the  statement  of  profit "  **>*  lon& 

run  upon  tfce 

and  loss  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  What  was  gained  by  it  was  the  dependance  question  of 
of  the  Peshwa,  and  nothing  more :  What  was  lost  by  it  was  all  that  was  lost  by  SeMiJuTtu 
the  Mahratta  war.  The  loss  by  the  Mahratta  war  iff  the  excess  of  what  it  pro* 
duced  in  evil  above  what  it  produced  in  good.  Of  the  good  and  th6  evil  which 
was  produced  by  the  Mahratta  war,  nothing  can  be  spoken  with  precision  tiQ  it 
is  known  what  they  are.  An  account,  therefore,  of  the  events,  and  of  the 
results  of  the  war,  will  usefully  precede  the  portion  which  remains  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein. 


war. 
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CHAP.  XIL 

Objects  to  which  the  Operations  of  the  Army  in  the  North  were  to  be  directed— 
Objects  to  which  the  Operations  of  the  Army  in  the  South  were  to  be  directed 
—Minor  Objects  of  the  War — General  Lake  takes  the  Field — History  of  the 
French  Force  in  the  Service  of  Scindia,  and  of  his  Possessions  in  the  Dooab 
— History  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Aulum  continued— Battle  of  Allyghur, 
and  Capture  of  the  Fort — Battle  if  Delhi,  and  Surrender  of  the  Emperor 
to  the  English — Agra  taken— Battle  of  Laswaree — French  Force  in  the 
Service  of  Scindia  destroyed,  and  his  Dominions  in  the  Dooab  transferred  to 
the  English — Operations  of  the  Army  under  General  Welksley  in  the  South 
— Ahmednuggur  taken— 'Battle  of  Assye—Boorhanporc  and  AsseergHur 
taken — Scindia  makes  an  Overture  toward  Peace — Battle  of  Argaum — 
Siege  and  Capture  of  the  Fort  ofGawilghur — Operations  in  Bundelcund — 
in  Cuttack — in  Guzerat— Negotiation  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar — Treaty 
concluded— Negotiation  with  Scindia — Treaty  concluded— Engagements 
with  the  minor  Princes  near  the  Jumna— Scindia  enters  into  the  defensive 
Alliance— Governor  Generals  Account  of  the  Benefit  derived  from  the  de- 
fensive Alliances,  and  the  Mahratta  War — Investigation  of  that  Account. 

BookVL^  For  the  war,  as  soon  as  it  should  begin,  the  Governor-General  had  prepared  a 

1808.      most  extens^ve  scheme  of  operations*    To  General  Lake,  the  Ctommandeivin- 

Govemor.      chief,  at  that  time  present  with  the  army  on  the  upper  frontiers,  instructions  had 

•tractions  to   been  sent  on  the  28th  of  June ;  pointing  out,  not  only  the  necessity  of  placing  the 

£LSSd-     fMBJ  under  his  command,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  in  a  state  of  preparation 

<*"*•  for  the  field,  but  also,  though  briefly,  and  in  the  form  of  notes,  the  objects  to 

the  attainment  of  which  the  operations  of  that  army  would  immediately  be 

directed    On  the  consequent  exertions  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  to  make 

ready  for  action,  the  Governor-General  bestows  unqualified  praise.    "  By  the 

indefatigable  activity,"  says  he,  "  zeal,  ability,  and  energy  of  General  Lake 

(whose  personal  exertions  have  surpassed  all  former  example,  and  have  been  the 

main  source  of  the  success  of  the  war  in  that  quarter)  the  army  of  Bengal,  on 

the  north-west  frontier  of  Oude,  was  placed,  towards  the  close  of  the  month  of 
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July,  in  a  state  of  preparation  and  equipment  favourable  to  Hie  immediate  attack  Chap.  XIL 
of  M.  Perron's  force,  as  soon  as  authentic  advices  should  be  received  of  the  ^^JT"^ 
commencement  of  hostilities  in  the  Deccan  "  * 

In  this  part  of  the  extensive  field,  which  the  plan  of  the  Governor-General  objects  at 
embraced,  he  gave  notice  of  two  military,  and  two  political,  objects.    The  first  of  commander- 
the  military  objects  was  to  conquer  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  Scindia's  do-  jj?^|^^m 
minions  which  lay  between  the  Granges  and  the  Jumna ;  destroying  completely  » tbenonh. 
the  French  force  by  which  that  district  was  protected ;  extending  the  Company's  . 
frontier  to  the  Jumna ;  and  including  the  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  with  a  chain 
of  posts,  sufficient  for  protecting  the  navigation  of  the  river,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jumna.    The  second  of  the  military  objects  was  of  minor  importance ;  the 
annexation  of  Bundekund  to  the  British  dominions.         * 

The  political  objects  were  also  two.    The  first,  to  use  the  language"  of  the 
Governor-General,  was,  "  the  possession  of  the  nominal  authority  of  the  Mogul ; " 
that  is  to  say,  the  possession  of  his  person,  and  thereafter  the  use  of  his  name, 
to  any  purpose  to  which  the  use  of  that  name  might  be  found  advantageous. 
Together  with  the  city  of  Delhi,  the  person  of  the  Mogul  had  for  a  series  of 
years  been  subject  to  Scindia ;  mote  immediately;  at  that  particular  moment,  to 
Perron,  as  the  vice-gerent  of  Scindia  in  that  part  of  his  kingdom.     The  acqui- 
sition of  the  country  would,  of  course,  place  the  Mogul,  too,  in  British  hands. 
The  second  of  the  Governor-General's  political  objects  was,  an  extension  of  his 
general  scheme  of  alliance.    He  desired  that  the  whole  of  the  petty  states,  to 
the  southward  and  westward  of  the  Jumna,  from  Jynegur  to  Bundelcund,  should 
be  united  in  *  an  efficient  system  of  alliance  "  with  the  British  government! 
-    Such  were  the  ends  to  be  pursued  in  the  north ;  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  the  Commander-in-chief  was  vested  with  the  same  sort  of  powers,  which 
had  already  been  conveyed  to  General  Wellesley,  for  the  more  secure  attainment 
of  those  which  were  aimed  at  in  the  south.    General  Wellesley  was  expected,  Objects  at 
with  the  force  under  his  command,  to  defeat  the  confederate  army  of  Scindia  wdLie^wa* 
and  the  Kajah  of  Berar ;  to  protect  from  all  danger,  in  that  direction,  the  domi-  Jjf ****' 
nions  of  the  Company  and  their  allies ;  and  to  establish,  in  their  subsidizing 
form,  the  governments  of  the  Nizam,  the  Peshwa,  and  Guickwar. 

The  province  of  Cuttack  separated  the  Company's  dominions  in  Bengal,  from  Minor  objects 
the  northern  drears.    By  the,  conquest  of  this  district,  the  territory  of  the  jf  fhe^ 


♦  Papers  at  supra,  p.  154,  384. 

f  Gov.-Gen/i  Letter  to  the  Commaiuler-in-chief;  dated  27th  of  July,  1808.  Ibid.  p.  156. 
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Book  VI.  English  nation  in  the  northern  part  of  India  would  be  united,  <m  the  eastern 

^"£7""^  eoast,  with  that  m  the  south,  and  would  extend  in  one  unbroken  line  from  the 

1803.  . 
quest  of  Cut-  mountains  on  the  frontier  of  Tibet  to  Cape  Comorin;  the  Mahrattas  on  that 

tack.  £fe  0f  India  would  be  deprived  of  all  connection  with  the  sep,  and  hence  .With 

the  transmarine  enemies  of  the  Anglo-Indian  government ;  a  communication 
not  liable  to  the  interruption  of  the  monsoons  would  be  formed  between  Cal- 
cutta and  Madras ;  and  an  additional  portion  of  the  Bengal  frontier  would  be 
delivered  from  the  chance  of  Mahratta  incursions.    The  province  of  Cuttack 
belonged  to  the  Rqj&h  of  Berar.    Preparations  were  made  for  invading  it  about 
the  time  at  Which  the  operations  of  the  principal  armies  should  commence. 
*'  °h  ^n         Scindk  possessed  the  port  of  Baroach,  and  a  contiguous  district  on  the  coast 
other 'posses-  of  Guzerat.    The  government  of  Bombay  was  made  ready  to  seize  them,  at 
Sdndb  in      9°(m  **  tte  ww  should  be  declared. 

GeT^Lake  Gen6ral  Lake  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  10,500  men,  consisting  erf  about 
takes  the  field.  200  European  artillery,  three  regiments  of  European,  and  five  of  native 
cavalry ,  one  regiment  of  European,  and  eleven  battalions  of  native  infantry. 
Beside  this  force,  about  8,500  men  were  assembled  near  Allahabad,  for  the 
invasion  of  Bundelcund ;  and  about  .2000  were  collected  at  Mirzapoor,  to  cover 
Benares,  and.  guard  the  passes  of  the  adjoining  mountains.  .      . 

History  of  .  The  army  of  Scindia,  to  which  General  Lake  was  to  be  opposed,  was  under 
French  force,  the  command  of  a  Frenchman,  named  Perron,  and  stated  by  the  Governor- 
General,  on  grounds  of  course  a  little  uncertain,  to.  have  consisted  of  16,000 
or  17,000  infantry,  formed  and  disciplined  on  the  European  plan ;  with  a  large 
body  of  irregular  infantry,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  horse,  and  a  train 
of  artillery,  which  the  Governor-General  describes,  as  both  numerous  and  well 
appointed.* 

To  understand  the  nature  of.  the  power  of  Scindia,  in  this  quarter  of  India*  a 


*  Vide  Gov.-Gen.'s  Notes  relative  to  the  late  transactions  in  the  Mahratta  empire.  Ibid, 
p.  235.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  prevalence  of  exaggeration  :  Col.  Collins  in  his  letter 
from  Scindia's  camp,  dated  7th  of  April,  1802,  says ;  "  Since  my  arrival  at  this  court,  I  have 
obtained  more  accurate  information  of  the  slate  of  the  regular  infantry  in  the  service  of  Dowlut 
Rao  Scindia  than  I  heretofore  possessed.  I  believe  your  Lordship  may  cely  on  the  correctness  of 
the  following  statement*  General  Perron  commands  four  brigades  of  native  infantry,  each 
consisting  of  ten  battalions  of  sepoys.  The  complement  of  a  battalion  is  716  firelocks,  and 
every  corps  is  commanded  by  two  or  three  European  officers."  Ibid.  p.  17.  By  this  statement^ 
Perron's  infantry  amounted  to  28,640,  more  than  one  half  beyond  the  estimate  of  the  Governor- 
General,  which  yet  we  may  suppose  beyond  the  mark. 
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short  history  is  required,  not  only  of  the  peculiar  composition  of  his  army,  but  Chap.  XII. 
also  of  the  territorial  acquisitions  which  he  there  retained.     Deboigne,  though/""-"^"*^ 
not  the  first  Frenchman  who  was  admitted  into  the  army  of  Sdndia,  was  the. 
first  who  obtained  any  considerable  degree  of  power.     Born  a  Savoyard,  of 
parents  respectable,  though  poor,  after  haying  served  some  time  in  the  army  of  his 
own  prince,  he  entered  the  more  splendid  service  of  France,  in  quality  of  an 
ensign  in  the  Irish  brigades.*    In  the  vicissitudes  of  his  early  life,  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  effects;  the  causes  very  frequently  remain  unknown.    We- 
find  him,  next,  an  ensign  in  a  Russian  army,  serving  against  the  Turks.     He  was 
here  taken  prisoner ;  carried  to  Constantinople ;  and  sold  as  a  slave.     After  the 
war,  being  redeemed  by  his  parents,  he  repaired  to  St  Petersburg,  found  means 
to  recommend  himself  and  was  made  a  lieutenant    He  was  detached  to  some 
Russian  post  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  had  the  fortune  to  command  the  escort 
which  attended  Lord  Percy  in  a  progress  among  the  Grecian  islands.    In  con- 
sequence of  the  impression  which  he  must  have  made  upon  that  nobleman,  and  the 
views  which  he  must  have  disclosed,  Lord  Percy  furnished  him  with  two  letters 
of  recommendation,  one  to  Mr.  Hastings,  Governor  of  Bengal,  and  another  to. 
Lord  Macartney,  Governor  of  Madras,  to  whose  acquaintance,  it  is  said,  he 
had  already  been  admitted,  during  the  residence  of  that  nobleman  as  British 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.    It  is  surmised,  that  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the* 
Empress  to  make  a  voyage  to  India,  from  which  he  was  to  return  by  way  of - 
Cashmere,  Tartary,  and  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea.    Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
arrived  at  Madras  in  the  year  1780,  and  engaged  as  an  ensign  in  the  service  of 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot.    In  1782  he  repaired  to  Calcutta,  where  the  letter  of 
Lord  Percy  procured  him  a  favourable  reception  from  Mr.  Hastings.    Without 
disclosing  his  connection  with  the  Russian  government,  he  described  to  that 
Governor  the  journey  by  Cashmere,  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  as  the 
object  which  he  now  had  in  view ;  and  was  furnished  by  him  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Nawaub  of  Oude,  and  the  British  resident  at  Lucknow.    It 
is  said ;  that  he  was  accommodated  by  the  Nawaub  with  a  bill  of  exchange 
on  Cashmere  for  6,000  rupees,  with  which,  instead  of  prosecuting  his  journey,  he 
purchased  arms  and  horses,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Rajah  of  Jeypoor ; 
that  upon  intelligence  of  this  proceeding  he  was  ordered  down  to  Lucknow  by  Mrt 

*  This  sketch  of  the  history,  both  of  Deboigne  and  of  Perron,  for  which  I  have  been  obliged 
to  trust  to  sources  a  litMe  uncertain,  is  given,  as  exhibiting,  which  is  enough  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, an  idea,  correct  as  to  the  class  of  men  to  which  they  belonged,  rather  than,  in  every  minute 
particular,  as  to  the  individuals  who  are  named. 
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Book  VI.   Hastings,  whom  he  thought  it  his  interest  to  obey ;  that  he  found  the  means  of 
^~v~""'  exculpating  himself  in  the  mind  of  that  ruler,  and  was  permitted  to  return  to 

1803  a 

Lucknow ;  that  he  now  engaged  in  trade,  which  he  prosecuted  with  success ; 
that  he  came  to  Agra,  in  1784,  at  which  time  the  Rana  of  Gohud  was  closely 
besieged  by  Madajee  Scindia ;  that  he  suggested  to  the  Rana  a  plan  for  raising 
the  siege,  but  Scindia  intercepted  hi*  correspondence,  and,  impressed  with  the 
proof  of  military  talents    which  it  displayed,  consulted  Mr.  Anderson,   the 
British  resident,   on  the  propriety  of  taking  him  into  his  service;  that  Mr. 
Anderson,  to  whom  he  had  letters  of  recommendation,  sent  for  him,  introduced 
him  to  Scindia,  and  procured  him  the  command  of  two  battalions,  to  be  disci- 
plined in  th£  European  style.    The  terror  which  Scindia  found  to  march  before 
the  grape  and  bayonets  of  Deboigne's  battalions,  and  the  effects  which  they 
produced  in  the  battles  of  Lallsort,  Chacksana,  and  Agra,  from  1784  to  1789« 
made  him  eager  to  increase  their  number  to  eight,  then  to  sixteen,  and  after- 
wards, it  is  said,  to  twenty  battalions,  at  which  amount  they  remained.     A  bat- 
talion complete,  consisted  of  500  muskets,  and  200  gunners,  with  four  field 
pieces  and  one  howitzer.    The  military  talents  of  Deboigne,  and  the  efficiency 
of  his  troops,  were  the  grand  instrument  which  facilitated,  or  rather  produced, 
the  victories,  and  enlarged  the  dominions  of  Scindia,  in  the  region  of  the 
Jumna.     In   1792,  with  eight  battalions,  he  fought  the  desperate  battle  of 
.Mairta  against  a  great  army  of  Rattore*  a  warlike  tribe  of  Rajpoots.    In  the 
same  year,  and  with  the  same  force,  he  defeated,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  at 
Patun,  the  formidable  army  of  Ishmael  Beg.    In  1792,  he  defeated  the  army  of 
Tuckojee  Holkar,  containing  four  battalions  disciplined  and  commanded  by  a 
Frenchman ;  and  at  last  made  Scindia,  without  dispute,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  native  princes  in  India.    Deboigne  was  a  man  above  six  feet  high,  with 
giant  bones,  large  features,  and  piercing  eyes ;  he  was  active,  and  laborious  to 
an  astonishing  degree ;  understood  profoundly  the  art  of  bending  to  his  purposes 
the  minds  of  men ;  and  was  popular  (because  men  fdt  the  benefit  of  his  equi- 
table and  vigilant  administifetion),  though  stained  yith  three  unpopular  vices, 
jealousy,  avarice,  and  envy,* 

Perron  came  into  India  as  a  petty  officer  of  a  ship,  either  with  Suflran,  or 
about  the  time  of  Suffrein's  arrival  Having  travelled  into  the  upper  provinces, 
he  first  received  employment  in  the  army  of  the  Rana  of  Gohud,  where  he 

*  This  account,  which  savours  of  exaggeration,  is  derived' from  an  English  geatteman,  who 
served  at  the  same  time  with  Deboigne  as  an  officer  in  Scindia's  army.  See  Asiat.  An,  Register 
for  1805,  Characters,  p.  2$. 
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afttfed  under  the  immediate  command  of  an  Englishman.    Alter  the  destruction  C£ap.  XII. 
of  the  Sana*  he  joined,  in  quality  of  quarter-master-serjeant,  a  corps  comiiapded  "^"T^TT1^ 

__  1q05J» 

by  a  Frenchman  in  the  service  of  Scindia.  Though  he  soon  raised  himself  to  a 
higher  command,  his  corps  was  reduced,  upon  the  return  of  the  army  into  can- 
tonments ;  and  he  was  even  unsuccessful  in  an  application  fbr  employment  in  the 
army  of  the  Begum  Sumroo.  When  the  brigade  of  Deboigne  began  to  be  fornfed* 
the  prospects  of  Perron  revived.  He  received  the  command  of  the  Boorhanpore 
battalion ;  and  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  battle  of 
Patun.  He  commanded  the  detachment  of  Deboigne's  army  which  besieged 
Ishmael  Beg  in  Canoor  ;  and  it  was  to  him  that  Ishmael  Beg  surrendered*  To 
the  honour  of  their  European  education,  Deboigne  and  Perron  resolutely  pro* 
tected  their  prisoner  from  the  death  which  Scindia,  who  had  suffered  from  his 
prowess*  thirsted  to  inflict  upon  him ;  and  he  remained  in  the  fort  of  Agra, 
with  a  considerable  allowance  for  his  subsistence.  When  the  corps  of  Deboigne 
became  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  divided  into  two  brigades,  he  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  first  to  M.  Frimant,  and  that  of  the  second  to  M.  Perron,  who, 
accordingly,  upon  the  death  of  Frimont,  became  second  in  command.  When 
the  ambition  of  Scindia  to  establish  a  control  over  the  Pesbwa  carried  him  to 
Poona,  it  was  the  brigade  of  Perron  which  attended  him  thither,  and  formed 
the  principal  part  of  his  force.  Perron,  thus  about  the  person  of  Dowlut  Rao 
from  the  moment  of  his  accession,  and  one  of  the  main  instruments  of  his, 
power,  easily  succeeded  to  the  whole  authority  of  Deboigne,  when,  in  1798,  that 
commander  withdrew  with  his  fortune  to  Europe.*  * 

M.  Deboigne  had  received  a  large  track  of  country,  inthe  region  of  the  Jumna, 
in  assignment  for  the  maintenance  of  his  troops.  Not  only  the  territory  as  weQ 
as  the  army  which  had  devolved  upon  Perron  required  his  presence  upon  thd 
departure  of  Deboigne ;  but  the  presumption  of  the  Governors,  both  of  Delhi 
and  of  Agra,  had  so  much  increased,  by  the  long  absence  of  Scindia  in  the 
south,  that  it  seemed  to  be  high  time  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.  In  the 
month  of  October,  1798,  Perron  sent  two  battalions,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Sutherland,  one  of  the  Englishmen  who  helped  to  officer  Scimfia's  regular 
brigades,  with  an  expectation  that  the  Kiliedar  would  deliver  up  the  fort ;  but 
disappointed  in  that  hope  he  sent  three  battalions  more,  and  the  place  wad 
invested.    Though,  from  a  humane  regard  to  the  aged  Mogul  and  his  family, 

*  These  particular*  collected  by  the  well-informed  editor  of  the  earliest  volumes  of  the  As. 
An.  Beg.  (tee  voL  iii.  Charac.  p.  39),  are  confirmed  by  common  history  ia  til  the  leading  ind 
material  paittts. 
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Book  VI.  who  were  kept  as  a  sort  of  prisoners  in  the  fort,  much  caution  was  used  in 
v~^7~/  firing  atithe  place,  it  was  ready  for  assault  in  nineteen  days;  when  the  Killedar 
capitulated  and  surrendered.* 

This  was  the  occasion,  on  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  custody  of  the  em- 
peror was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Frenchman.  He  had  now,  during  ten  years, 
been  subject  to  the  power  of  Scindia,  under  which  he  fell,  by  the  following 
means. 
Account  of  In  1782,  when  Mr.  Hastings  so  eagerly  made  peace  with  the  Mahratta  powers, 
•eswoM^nthe their  dominions  were  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  that  great  chain  of  mountains, 
Dooab*  which  extends  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west,  from  Cuttack  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  Ajmere,  and  forms  a  great  boundary  between  the  southern  and.  the 
northern  portions  of  the  Indian  continent.  This  physical  barrier,  against  the 
dangers  to  which  the  English  dominions  in  the  north  of  India  were  exposed  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Mahrattas,  was  not  all.  On  the  western  half  of  this  chain 
of  mountains,  on  its  northern  side,  and  immediately  bordering  upon  the  Com- 
pany's frontier,  or  that  of  their  dependant  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  were  placed, 
forming  another  line  of  defence,  a  number  of  small  independent  states,  all  jealous 
of  the  Mahrattas,  and  all  dreading  any  extension  of  their  power.  The  whole  off 
that  wide  expanse  of  country,  which  extends  from  near  Allahabad  on  the  east  to 
the  river  Sutledge  on  the  west ;  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  mountainous  ridge 
just  mentioned,  on  the  north,  as  far  as  Shekoabad,  by  the  Jumna,  thence  by^  a 
line  passing  near  Secundra  to  the  Ganges,  and  by  the  Ganges  to  Hurdwar ;  .was, 
by  the  policy  of  Mr.  Hastings,  left  open  to  the  ambition  of  the  Mahrattas.  This 
country  contained,  among  other  principalities,  the  tenitory  of  Bundelcund,  and 
Narwar;  that  of  Gohud,  including  Gualior  and  Bind;  and  the  great  provinces 
of  Agra  and  Delhi,  including  the  Jaat  country,  and  nearly  one  half  of  the 
Dooab,  subject  chiefly  to  the  Emperor  Shah  Aulum,  and  a  few  other  Mahome- 
tan chiefs.  Scindia  was  the  Mahratta  prince,  who,  from  the  vicinity  of  his  ter- 
ritories, and  from  his  power,  was  best  situated  for  availing  himself  of  the 
offered  advantage ;  and  he  did  not  allow  the  opportunity  to  escape.  Another 
Mahratta  chieftain,  indeed,  found  means  to  get  a  partial  possession  of  Bundel- 
cund, while  Scindia  was  engrossed  with  the  business  of  other  acquisitions ;  but 
all  the  rest  of  that  extensive  country  was  wholly  appropriated  by  the  latter 
phieftain.f 

*  See  Letter*  from  an  officer  in  Perron's  army.    Asiat,  An.  Register,  vol.  L  Chron.  p.  50. 
t  See  Rennel.Aaiat.  An.  Reg.  for  1804,  Miscel.  Tracts,,  p.  77:    Hamilton's  East  Ind,  Gaaefr 
teer.    The  policy  of  letting  him  take  possession  of  this  country,  is  thus  represented  by  Lord 
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Scindia  had' already  made  great  progress  in  subduing  this  region,  when,  with  Chap.  XII. 
Ismael  Beg,  he  approached  Delhi  in  1788.  Gholam  Khadur,  a  son  of  Zabita  - 
Khan ;  who,  having  from  some  cause  of  displeasure  been  banished  from  the  pre*  History  of  the 
sence  of  his  father,  had  received  an  asylum  from  Shaw  Aulum,  and  growing  into  aSS^?' 
his  favour,  had  been  created  by  him  Ameer  ul  Omrah ;  enjoyed  at  that  time  the 
principal  power  at  Delhi  The  Emperor  appears  to  have  been  desirous  of  eman- 
cipating himself  from  the  dominion  of  Gholam  Khadur,  a  man  of  a  haughty, 
and  ferocious  character;  and  informed  him  that,  having  no  money  to  carry  on 
the  contest,  he  regarded  resistance  as  vain.  Gholam  Khadur  himself  undertook 
for  resources;  only  insisting,  that,  as  *  the  presence  of  the  monarch  was  half 
the  battle,"  the  Emperor  should  head  the  army  in  the  field :  and  to  this  the  Em- 
peror assenting,  commissioned  Gholam  Khadur  to  make  the  requisite  prepara- 
tions for  war.  Next  day,  it  is  said,  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  Scindia  was 
intercepted,  in  which  the  Emperor  exhorted  Scindia  to  use  the  greatest  possible 
dispatch,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Gholam  Khadur ;  "  for  Gholam  Khadur," 
said  he,  "  desires  me  to  act  contrary  to  my  wishes,  and  oppose  you."  Upon  this 
discovery  Gholam  Khadur,  burning  for  revenge,  ordered  an  attack  upon  the  fort, 
in  which  Shah  Aulum  resided ;  carried  it  in  a  few  days ;  flew  to  the  apartment  of 
the  monarch,  whom  he  treated  with  every  species  of  indignity ;  and  then  put  out 
his  eyes.  After  plundering  the  Emperor  and  his  family,  and  sparing  no  expe- 
dient, however  degrading,  to  strip  the  females  of  all  their  valuable  ornaments,  he 
fled  upon  the  approach  of  Scindia ;  who  thus  became  master  of  the  legitimate 
sovereign  of  India,  and  of  all  the  territories  which  yet  owned  his  sway.* 

Wellesley :  «  The  territories  of  Scindia  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  interrupt  the  line  of 
our  defence  in  that  quarter ;  and  some  of  his  principal  posts  are  introduced  into  the  centre  of  our 
dominions ;  while  the  possession  of  Agra,  Delhi,  and  of  the  western  and  southern  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  enables  him  to  command  nearly  the  whole  line  of  the  western  frontier.  In  the  event  of 
any  considerable  accession  to  Scindia's  power,  or  in  the  event  of  his  forming  any  connexion  with 
France,  or  with  any  enemy  to  the  British  interests— the  actual  position  of  his  territories  and  forces 
in  Hindostan  would  furnish  great  advantages  to  him,  in  any  attack  upon  the  Company's  dominions." 
Gov.-Gen/s  Instructions  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  dated  27th  July,  18QS.  Ibid.  p.  156.  As 
the  Governor-General  was  making  out  a  case,  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  exaggeration. 

•  Of  this,  as  of  other  parts  of  the  Mahratta  history,  in  which  the  English  were  not  immediately 
concerned,  when  our  knowledge,  is  sufficiently  certain  in  all  the  points  of  any.  material  importance; 
we  must,  for  the  minute  particulars,  be  satisfied  to  know  that  they  cannot  be  very  remote  from  the 
truth.— The  remaining  history  of  Gholam  Khadur.  is  short  He  took  refuge  in  Agra,  which  Scindia 
besieged.  Seeing  resistance  hopeless,  he  took  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  stuffed  his  saddle  with 
flie  jewels  which  he  plundered  from  the  family  of  the  Emperor,  and  with  a  few  followers  took  his 
light  towards  Persia.    On  the  second  night,  having  fallen  from  his  horse,  he  gave  time  to  his  pur- 
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Book  VI.  Though  the  Emperor  was  allowed  by  Scindia  to  remain  in  the  fort  of  Delhi 
with  the  nominal  authority  over  the  chy,  and  a  small  district  avouod,  he  was 
held  in  a  state  of  poverty,  in  which  not  only  the  decencies,  but  almost  the  neces- 
saries of  life  were  denied  to  him  and  his  family.  A  KaUedat  or  Governor  was 
placed  in  the  fort,  by  whom  he  was  guarded  as  a  prisoner.  And  Scindia  at 
times  had  made  him  set  forth  his  claim,  not  only  to  the  tribute  whieh  the  English 
had  covenanted  to  pay  to  him  for  Bengal,  which  they  had  so  early  found  a  pre* 
text  for  not  paying,  and  which  now  with  its  interest  amounted  to  a  prodigious 
sum ;  but  to  the  wide-extended  sovereignty  which  had  ceased  to  be  his*  only  by 
successful  usurpation  and  rebellion. 

As  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Perron  behaved  not  to  Shah  Aulum  with 
all  the  humanity  and  delicacy,  practicable  in  the  eircumstatnoes  of  Penan;  so 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  monarch  was  ame* 
liorated,  after  he  became  subject  to  that  European  officer.  ML  Perron  is  repre* 
seated,  by  all  those  from  whom  we  receive  any  accounts  of  him,  except  the 
English  rulers,  as,  not  only  a  man  of  talents,  but  a  man  of  humanity  audi 
moderation** 


i  to  come  up,  and  ipake  him  prisoner.  Srindi*,  after  exposing  him,  for  some  time,  first  in 
iron*  next  in  a  cage,  ordered  him  to  be  deprived  of  his  ears,  nose,  hands,  feet,  and  eyes ;  in 
which  deplorable  condition  he  was  left  to  expire-— The  party  who  pursued  him  was  commanded 
by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Lostoneaux.  It  was  under  him  that  Perron  is  said  to  have  been 
first  admitted  into  the  service  of  Scindia,  when  he  served  as  a  quarter-master-serjeant.  Losto* 
neaux  is  said  to  have  got  possession  of  the  saddle,  which  Gholam  Khadur  is  supposed  to  have 
stuffed  with  diamonds.  This  at  least  is  known,  that  he  soon  after  contrived  to  slip  away,  and 
returned  to  Europe.  His  corps  breaking  up  after  his  desertion.  Perron  was  in  danger  ef  losing 
employment,  till  Scindia's  General  gave  him  a  battalion  of  his  own.  AsiaU  An.  Reg.  far  1804* 
Chron.  p.  68.— Also  for  1801,  Chsrac  p.  39. 

*  The  English  officer  from  whose  letters,  in  the  Astat.  An.  Reg.  vol.  i.  Chron.  p.  50,  we  have  the 
account  of  the  surrender  of  Delhi  to  Perrons  battalions,  says,  "  The  General,  from  thai  amiable 
humanity,  which  is  a  noble  trait  in  his  character,  endeavoured  to  avoid  recourse  to  hostile  measures, 
in  regard  to  the  old  king,  the  numerous  princes,  and  princesses,  who  are  detained  in  the  fort: 
and  even  when  the  siege  was  hud,  it  was  with  the  full  permission  of  the  king,  and  every  measure 
adopted  to  obviate  any  possible  injury  to  the  old  monarch  and  the  royal  family.  Though  the 
troops  in  the  fort,  amounting  to  600,  were  debarred  from  all  exterior  supplies  of  provision*  yet 
General  Perron  ordered  that  the  royal  persons  should  be  amply  supplied,  and  their  provisions  pass, 
unmolested."  The  author  of  a  very  intelligent  letter  (dated  Oude,  November,  1799,  on  themilw 
tary  state  of  the  north-west  part  of  the  Company's  frontier;  published  in  the  Asiat.  An.  Register 
far  1804,  MisceL  Tracts,  p.  77)  says,  "  General  Perron,  a  Breach  officer  of  great  experience 
and  consummate  abilities,  both  as  a  statesman  and  soldier,  represents  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  in 
>;  and  is  invested  with  die  most  full  and  absolute  authorityovereverj  department  of  tha. 
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By  the  distance  at  which  Scindia,  while  engaged  in  establishing  his  authority  Chap.  XII. 
in  die  south,  was  kept  from  his  dominions  in  the  north,  the  administration  of  V^J~J' 
the  government  of  his  new  acquisitions,  in  the  region  of  the  Jumna,  fell  almost  Actual  state  of 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  Perron,  who  was  present  with  an  amy,  and  had  a  '  emm" 
large  portion  of  it,  in  assignment  fiir  the  maintenance  of  his  troops.  Wd  have 
the  testimony  of  a  most  unexceptionable  witness,  Colonel  Collins,  both  that  he 
lnade  a  wise  and  excellent  use  of  his  power ;  and  that  the  success  of  his  admi- 
nistration had  created  incurable  jealousy  and  hatred  in  the  breast  both  of  Scuk 
dia's  nobles,  and  of  Scindia  himself.  u  I  have  it,*  says  that  resident,  in  his  letter 
dated  80th  of  March,  180fc  u  from  good  authority,  that  the  Sirdars  of  this 
court  hare  frequently  remonstrated  with  the  Maharaja,  on  the  subject  of  the 
extensive  authority  vested  in  General  Perron ;  and  I  have  also  been  told  in  con- 
fidence, that,  whenever  the  disturbances  in  this  quarter  are  composed,  so  far  as 
to  admit  of  Srindia's  repairing  to  Agra,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Maharaja  to 
deprive  the  General  of  the  command  of  those  fortresses  which  he  now  possesses 
in  Hindustan.  No*  do.I  douht  the  truth'  of  this  information ;  when  I  reflect  oil 
the  general  disposition  of  the  Mahrattas;  they  being,  as  your  Lordship  welt 
knows,  at  all  times  inclined  to  suspicion  and  jealousy ;  of  which  I  saw  strong 
symptoms,  at  my  audience  with  the  Maharaja  on  the  37th  uh^no.  The  ministers, 
trho  were  present  at  this  interview,  having  put  various  questions  to  me  respect- 
ing the  state  of  Scmdia's  possessions  in  the  Dooah,  I  purposely  spoke  of  them,  aa 
being  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  ascribing  the  same  to  the  able  manage* 
inent  of  General  Perron,  to  whom,  as  your  Lordship  recollects,  they  are  assigned 
in  jeydcuL  I  also  noticed  the  unwearied  attention  of  the  General,  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  works  of  the  Afferent  fortresses  garrisoned  by  his  troops; 
and  mentioned  likewise  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  the 
Rajpoot  and  Seik  Sirdars,  who  were  chiefly  guided  by  his  councils  and  direc* 
tions .**  Though  we  may  easily  enough  suppose  in  this  language  a  degree  of 
exaggeration,  to  which  the  occasion  may  be  supposed  to  have  presented  tempta* 
tion,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  a  gentleman,  of  an  English  education,  and  of  a 
high  character,  to  have  made  a  deliberate  statement  far  which  he  knew  there 
was  no  foundation  in  fact.  In  his  next  letter  Colonel  Collins  says,  "  Such  Mah~ 
ratta  Sirdars,  as  are  envious  or  jealous  of  the  power  of  M«  Perron,  do  not  scruple 
to  affirm,  that  he  by  no  means  wishes  the  total  ruin  of  Holkar ;  since,  hot  th» 

government,  ctelandmilkaiy^Thiap  at  the  same  time 

with  a  degree  of  judgment  and.  cnugy,  that  evince  vevy  superior  talents  " 
•  Papers  relative to  the  Mahrattawac  in  1808,  i*  aupta,  p*  17» 
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Book  VI.  event,  the  Maharaja  would  be  enabled  to  repair  to  Hindostan,  and  to  take  upon 
K*~^j^m~'  himsdf  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  in  that  quarter.  Whether  or  not  Stindfc 
has  been  influenced  by  these  suggestions,  I  shall  not  presume  to  determine;  but 
I  believe  it  to  be  an  undoubted  fact,  that  General  Perron  has  been  given  to  un- 
derstand he  must  relinquish  the  collections  of  all  the  districts  which  he  now  pos- 
sesses in  Hindostan,  excepting  those  appertaining  to  his  jeydad,  the  atmual  re- 
venues of  which  are  estimated  at  forty  lacs  of  rupees ;  at  present  the  General 
collects  nearly  eighty  lacs."*  From  Futty  Ghur,  to  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  Unhealthy  season,  he  had  returned  from  Scindia's  camp,  having  by 
the  way  paid  a  visit  to  Perron  at  his  head  quarters  at  Cowle,  Colonel  Collins, 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1802,  wrote  again,  as  follows :  "  General  Perron  has  been 
peremptorily  directed  by  Scindia  to  give  up  all  the  Mehals  in  his.  possession,  not 
appertaining  to  his  own  jeydad.  And  I  understand, '  from  good  authority,  that 
the  General  is  highly  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Sdndia's  ministers  on  this 
occasion ;  insomuch  that  he  entertains  serious  intentions  of  relinquishing  his  pre- 
sent command,  in  the  service  of  the  Maharaja.  Indeed,  when  I  was  at  Cowle, 
he  assured  me,  that  ere  long  I  might  probably  see  him  at  Futty  Ghur."  f 
Thedestnic-  The  first  object  to  which  General  Lake  was  commanded  to  direct  the  opera- 
^sforcMhe  **01ls  °f  the  war»  was  *^e  destruction  of  the  force ' of  General  Perron.  This  the 
Gen^Ldw  Governor-General,  though  he  very  seriously,  if  not  violently  dreaded  it,  yet  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  very  possible  inconsistence,  so  much  despised,  that  he  con- 
fidently expected  the  complete  annihilation  of  it,  before  the  end  of  the  rains. 
*  I  desire,"  says  he,  "  that  your  Excellency  will  compose  the  main  army/  and 
regulate  the  strength  and  operations  of  the  several  detachments,  in  the  manner 
which  shall  appear  to  your  judgment  to  afford  the  most  absolute  security  for  the 
complete  destruction- of  M.  Perron's  force  previously  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
rains."  J 

Not  arms  alone ;  other  expedients  were  to  be  employed.  "  It  would  be  highly 
desirable,"  says  the  Governor-General,  "  to  detach  M.  Perron  from  Scindia's  ser- 
vice, by  pacific  negotiation.  M.  Perron's  inclination,  certainly,  is,  to  dispose  of 
his  power  to  a  French  purchaser;  I  should  hot  be  surprised  if  he  were  to  be 
found  ready  to  enter  into  terms  with  your  Excellency ;  provided  he  could  obtain 
sufficient  security  for  his  personal  interests. — I  empower  your  Excellency  to  con- 
clude any  agreement  for  the  security  of  M.  Perron's  personal  interests  and  pro- 

-  *  Letter  to  Goveraor-General,  dated,  Camp  near  Ougein,  18th  April,  1802.    Ibid.  p.  1& 
Compare  the  statement  of  1,35,00,000  in  the  Governor-General's  notes.    Ibid.  p.  222. 
f  Ibid.  p.  24.  \  Ibid.  p.  159. 
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perty,  accompanied  by  any  reasonable  remuneration  from  the  British  govern-  Chap.  XII. 
ment,  which  shall  induce  him  to  deliver  up  the  whole  of  his  military*  resources  ^T^T^^ 
^nd  power,  together  with  his  territorial  possession,  and  the  person  of  the  Mogul, 
and  of  the  heir  apparent,  into  your  Excellency's  hands.  The  same  principle  ap- 
plies generally  to  M.  Perron's  European  officers.  And  the  proclamations,  with 
which  I  have  furnished  your  Excellency,  will  enable  you  to  avail  yourself  of  the 
first  opportunity  of  offering  propositions  to  those  officers,  or  to  the  several  corps 
under  M.  Perron's  command/'  * 

On  the  7th  of  August,,  the  General  marched  from  Oawnpore.  On  the  88th  Battle  of  Aft- 
he  reached  the  frontier ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  moved  into  the  s  w" 
Mahratta  territories,  with  a  view  of  attacking  a  part  of  M.  Perron's  army  as- 
sembled near  the  fortress  of  AUighur.  The  British  army  readied  the  enemy's 
camp  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  found  the  whole  of  his  cavalry 
drawn  up  on  the  plain,  close  to  the  fort  of  AUighur.  Appearing  to  be  strongly 
posted,  with  their  right  extending  to  the  fort  of  AUighur,  and  their  front  pro- 
tected by  a  deep  morass,  the  General  resolved  to  make  his  attack  on  their  left 
flank,  which  had  no  protection  except  from  two  detached  villages.  The  British 
cavalry  were  formed  into  two  lines,,  supported  by  the  line  of  infantry  and  guns ; 
but  the  enemy  retired  as  they  advanced,  and  quitted  the  field  without  an  engage- 
ment. They  were  estimated  at  the  amount  of  15,000.  As  if  to  show  the  ex- 
treme want  of  all  cohesion,  and  hence  of  stability,  in  the  materials  of  Perron's 
power ;  the  Commander-in-Chief  informs  the  Governor-General,  and  the  Goter- 
nor-General  with  exultation  informs  his  employers ;  that,  upon  so  very  trifling  an 
occasion  as  this,  "  many  of  the  confederates  of  M.  Perron  left  him ; "  and  "  I 
learn,"  says  the  General,  "  from  all  quarters,  that  most  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
who  opposed  us  yesterday,  have  returned  to  their  homes,  declaring  their  inabi- 
lity to  oppose  the  English."  f 

The  town  of  Coel  immediately  surrendered  to  the  English ;  but  the  garrison  Fort  of  Affi- 
of  AUighur  resisted  all  the  motives  with  which  Lake  endeavoured  to  persuade  Lsauit.  ** 
them,  After  consideration,  he  deemed  it  practicable  to  carry  the  fort  by  assault; 
and  this  he  preferred  to  the  slow  operations  of  a  siege.  The  place  was  strong, 
with  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  a  fine  glacis,  the  country  levelled  fbr  a  mile  round, 
and  exposed  in  every  direction  to  the  fire  of  the  fort,  lieutenant-Colonel  Mon- 
fion  was  chosen  to  lead  the  attack ;  and  the  preparations  were  completed  before 

*  Letter,  ut  supra.    Ibid.  p.  161.  f  Ibid.  p.  267,  268.  . 
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Book  VI.  the  4th  of  September,  At  three  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  th*  troops 
moved  down  to  a  distance  of  600  yards  from  the  sortie.  After  waiting  till  half 
after  fbur,  the  hour  of  assault,  the  storming  party  advanced,  under  cover  of  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  British  batteries  erected  far  the  purpose,  and  arrived  within 
100  yards  of  the  fort  before  they  were  perceived.  There  was  only  one  passage 
across  the  ditch  into  the  fort,  by  a  narrow  causeway,  where  the  enemy,  having 
commenced  a  mine,  but  omitted  a  draw-bridge,  the  British  troops  were  enabled 
to  pass,  and  assault  the  body  of  the  place.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Monson  per* 
ceived  that  the  garrison  had  received  the  alarm,  he  pushed  on  with  two  flank 
companies  of  Europeans,  hoping  to  enter  the  gate  along  with  the  external  guard. 
The  gate  was  found  shut ;  and  the  ladders  were  applied.  Major  Madeod  of  the 
76th  regiment,  and  two  grenadiers,  began  to  mount ;  but  so  formidable  an  array 
of  pikemen  appeared  to  receive  them,  that  it  would  have  been  vain  and  foolish 
to  persist.  A  gun  was  now  required  to  blow  open  the  gate.  Being  situated 
near  the  angle  of  a  bastion,  it  was  difficult  to  place  a  gun  in  a  situation  to-  act 
upon  it.  Four  or  five  rounds  were  fired,  before  it  was  Mown  open ;  the  troops 
were  stopped  about  twenty  minutes ;  during  which  they  were  raked  by  a  destruc- 
tive fire  of  grape,*  wall-pieces,  and  matchlocks;  Colonel  Monson  was  wounded ; 
six  officers  were  killed;  and  the  principal  loss  in  the  assault  was  sustained. 
A  narrow  and  intricate  passage  of  considerable  length,  all  the  way  exposed 
to  a  heavy  cross  fire  in  every  direction,  led  from  the  first  gate  to  that  which 
led*  immediately  into  the  body  of  the  place.  To  this  it  was  a  woifc  of 
great  difficulty  to  bring  up  the  gun ;  and  when  it  was  brought  up,  the  gate 
was  found  too  strong  to  be  forced  In  this  extremity  Major  Madeod  pushed 
through  the  wicket  with  the  grenadiers,  and  ascended  the  ramparts.  After  this 
but  little  opposition  was  made.  The  garrison  endeavoured  to  escape  in  every 
direction.  Many  jumped  into  the  ditch,  of  whom  some  were  drowned.  About 
2,000  perished.  Some  surrendered,  and  were  permitted  to  quit  the  fort,  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  was  close  to  the  scene  of  action,  to  witness  an  attack 
which  nothing  but  the  persevering  bravery  of  the  men  permitted  to  succeed. 
The  English  loss  was  fifty-nine  killed,  including  six;  and  818  wounded,  in- 
cluding eleven,  European  officers  * 

This  fort  was  esteemed  an  acquisition  of  great  importance ;  as  being  the  ardt 
may  residence  of  M.  Perron,  and  the  principal  place  of  deposit  for  Ins  military 

#  See  the  Gov.-Gen's  Notes,  ibid.  p.  247— and  the  Dispatch  of.  the  Commander,  p.  968. 
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Mores;  of  which  the  quantity,  found  by  the  English,  probably  because  it  was  in-  Chap.  XII. 
considerable,  is  not  specified,  in  any  of  the  printed  documents  in  which  the  value  ^T^T""*-^ 

loOS« 

of  the  acquisition  is  presented  to  view. 

The  same  day  on  which  Allighur  was  taken,  the  Commander  found  it  neces- 
sary to  send  a  considerable  detachment,  to  join  the  officer  left  at  Futty  Gur, 
charged  with  a  convoy  for  the  army.  Five  companies  of  sepoys,  with  one  gun, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Coningham,  left  at  Shekoabad,  had 
been  attacked  on  the  2d  of  September,  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  commanded  by  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Fleury.  Though  much  superior  in  force,  the  as- 
sailants were  repulsed,  but  returned  to  the  attack  on  the  4th,  when  the  English 
capitulated,  their  ammunition  being  nearly  spent.  Before  the  reinforcements 
sent  by  the  General  arrived,  the  enemy  crossed  the  Jumna,  and  disappeared. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  M.  Perron,  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Lake,  which  Perron  retires 
was  received  on  the  7th.  In  that  letter  Perron  informed  the  British  Commander,  viceofScindia. 
that  he  had  resigned  the  service  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and  requested  permis- 
sion to  pass  with  his  family,  his  effects,  and  the  officers  of  his  suite,  through 
the  Company's  dominions  to  Lucknow.  The  instructions  of  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral, to  purchase,  if  possible,  the  surrender  of  the  military  resources  of  Perron, 
have  already  been  adduced.  We  are  informed  by  the  Governor-General,  that 
u  on  the  20th  of  August  the  Commander-in-Chief  received  a  letter  from  General 
Perron,  indicating  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  that  officer,  to  effect  an  arrangement, 
which  might  preclude  the  necessity  of  an  actual  contest  between  the  British 
forces,  and  those  under  the  command  of  General  Perron."  We  learn,  on  the 
same  occasion,  from  the  same  high  authority,  that  some  time  before,  Perron  had 
applied  for  leave  to  pass  through  the  Company's  territories,  as  being  about  to  re- 
sign the  service  of  Scindia ;  and  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
sent  to  the  English  camp  a  confidential  agent,  with  whom  a  discussion  took  place 
on  the  29th  of  August.  All  that  we  further  know  is,  that  the  agent  departed, 
without  effecting  any  arrangement.  The  Governor-General  tells  us,  that  "  he 
evaded  the  propositions  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  for  the  surrender  of  M. 
Perron."  *  Perron  might  have  received  a  large  sum  of  money,  had  he  bargained 
for  his  own  retirement,  and  transferred  to  the  English  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  military  resources  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  Perron  retired,  without 
bargaining  at  all ;  and,  although  he  had  the  greatest  cause  of  resentment  against 

*  Letter  from  Gov.-Gen.  in  Council,  25th  Sept  1809.    Ibid.  p.  187. 
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fioo*  VI.   his  employer,  without  transferring  to  his  enemies  the  smallest  portion  of  the  re* 
sources  with  which  he  was  entrusted. 

The  Governor-General  informs  us,  that  M.  Perron  stated  two  facte,  which 
remarkably  confirm  what  I  have  already  suggested,  with  regard  to  the  miserable 
foundation,  and  feeble  texture,  of  all  such  power  as  his.  m  M.  Perron  stated, 
that  his  reason  for  retiring  proceeded  from  his  having  received  intelligence,  that 
his  successor  had  been  appointed ;  and  was  actually  on  his  way  to  take  possesion 
of  his  new  charge.  M.  Perron  also  observed,  that  the  treachery  and  ingra- 
titude of  his  European  officers  convinced  him  that  further  resistance  to  the 
British  arms  was  useless.*  * 

General  Lake,  who  estimated,  and  knew  that  the  Governor-General  estimated* 
high  the  value  of  removing  M.  Perron,  granted  him,  in  a  prompt  and  handsome 
manner,  the  indulgences  which  he  requested ;  and  that  General  proceeded  in 
consequence  to  Lucknow. 

General  Lake      On  the  same  day  on  which  General  Lake  received  the  letter  of  Perron,  mea- 

toward  Delhi.  gupes  being  completed  for  the  possession  of  Allighur,  he  began  his  march  for 
Delhi.  On  the  9th  of  September,  he  reached  Secundra ;  and  during  the  next 
two  days  advanced  about  eighteen  miles  beyond  Soorajepoor,  when  intelligence 
was  received,  that  the  army  which  had  belonged  to  Perron,  now  commanded  by 
another  Frenchman,  of  the  name  of  Louis  Berquien,  had  crossed  the  Jumna 
from  Delhi  during  the  night,  with  a  view  to  meet  and  repel  the  British  army. 

Battle  0f  The  troops,  fetigued  with  eighteen  miles  of  march,  and  the  heat  of  the  day; 

Delhi*  reached  their  ground  of  encampment  (six  miles  from  Delhi)  about  eleven  o'clock, 

and  had  scarcely  pitched  their  tents  when  the  outposts  were  attacked.  The 
General,  having  reconnoitred,  and  found  tfie  enemy  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  immediately  ordered  out  the  whole  line.  The  position  of  the  enemy  was  on 
a  rising  ground,  with  swamps  on  either  flank ;  their  front,  where  alone  they  could 
be  attacked,  w*s  defended  by  a  numerous  artillery  and  a  line  of  entrenchments; 
The  number  of  the  British  troops  amounted  to  about  four  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  That  of  the  enemy  is  stated  at  nineteen  thousand.  The  British  infantry 
were  ordered  to  advance  from  the  right  of  battalions  in  open  columns  of  com* 
panies ;  and  during  this  operation,  the  cavalry  were  commanded  to  precede. 
Advancing,  two  miles  in  front,  they  were  exposed  for  one  hour  to  a  severe  can- 
nonade, before  they  were  joined  by  the  infltntry ;  the  Commander-in-chief  had 

•  Gov.-G«n/«  Nttw.    Ibid.  p.  248. 
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his  hone  short  under  him;  and  a  considerable  loss  was  sustained.  As  the  Chap. XII. 
infantry  approached,  the  General  ordered  the  cavalry  to  fell  back,  with  a  view  ^T^C*"-' 
both  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  infantry,  and  if  possible  to  draw  the  enemy 
forward  from  their  entrenchments  upon  the  plain,  The  enemy  fell  into  the 
snare,  believed  the  movement  a  retreat,  and  advanced,  shouting,  with  the 
whole  of  their  guns*  ,  The  British  cavalry  retired,  with  the  utmost  steadiness 
and  order,  till  joined  by  the  infantry,  when  they  opened  from  the  centre,  and 
allowed  the  infantry  to  pass  to  the  front  The  whole  were  instantly  formed, 
the  infantry  in  one  line,  the  cavalry  in  a  second,  about  forty  yards  in  the  rear 
of  the  right  wing.  The  enemy  had  halted,  on  perceiving  the  British  infantry, 
and  began  a  tremendous  fire  of  round,  grape,  and  chain  shot.  The  General  having 
placed  himself  on  the  right  of  the  line,  the  men  advanced  with  steadiness,  and 
without  taking  their  muskets  from  their  shoulders,  till  within  a  hundred  paces 
of  the  enemy,  who  began  to  pour  upon  them  a  shower  of  grape  from  the  whole 
of  their  guns.  Orders  were  given  to  charge  with  bayonets.  The  line  fired  a 
volley,  and  rushed  on  with  their  gallant  commander  at  their  head,  when  the  enemy 
gave  way,  and  fled  in  every  direction.  As  soon  as  the  troops  halted  after  the 
charge,  the  General  ordered  the  line  to  break  into  columns  of  companies,  which 
permitted  the  cavalry  to  pass  through  the  intervals  with  their  galloper  guns, 
mid  complete  the  victory.  The  enemy  were  pursued  with  slaughter  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna.  This  battle,  though  small  in  scale,  and  not  very  trying 
from  the  resistance  of  the  enemy,  affords  a  high  specimen  both  of  the  talents  of 
the  General,  and  the  discipline  and  bravery  of  the  men. 

The  enemy  left  the  whole  of  their  artillery,  sixty-eight  pieces  of  ordnance,  TheEngiish 
with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  two  tumbrils  containing  treasure,  on  ^possess' 
the  field.  In  men,  their  loss  was  estimated  at  three  thcnisand :  that  of  the  English, 
in  killed,  wounded,  aad  missing,  was  four  hundred  and  eighty-five.    After  being  t*™1*0*  ** 
seventeen  hours  under  arms,  the  British  army  took  up  fresh  ground  towards  the 
river,  and  next  morning  encamped,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Delhi.    As  the  enemy 
had  evacuated  both  the  city  and  fbrt,  Shah  Aulum  sent  amessage  to  express  his 
desire  of  placing  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  victors.    An  intrigue  had    - 
beep  opened  with  him  bejbre,  and  means  had  been  found  to  convey  to  him  a 
letter  from  the  Governor-General,  promising  to  him,  in  case  he  should  find  the 
means,  during  the  present  crisis,  «  of  placing  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  government,  that  every  demonstration  of  respect  and  attention  would  be 
paid  towards  his  Majesty  on  the  part  of  that  government,  and  that  an  adequate 
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Book  VI*  provision  would  be  made  for  the  support  of  his  Majesty,  and  of  his  family  an<f 

v*—~y"~'  household."    To  this  secret  communication  a  secret  answer  was  received  by  the 
1803.  J 

Commander-in-chief  on  the  89th  of  August,  *'  expressing,"  says  the  Governor* 

General,  "  the  anxious  wish  of  his  Majesty  to  avail  himself  of  the  protection  of 
the  British  government."  *  On  the  14th,  the  British  army  began  to  cross  the 
river.  And  on  the  same  day,  the  General  Bourquien,  who  commanded  in  the 
late  action,  and  four  other  French  officers,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  to 
General  Lake.  On  the  16th,  he  paid  his  visit  to  Shah  Aulum.  The  language 
qf  the  Governor-General,  on  this  occasion,  is  something  more  than  pompous. 
"  His  Excellency,  the  Commander-in-chief,  had  the  honour  to  pay  his  first  visit 
to  his  Majesty  Shah  Aulum  on  the  16th  of  September ;  and  to  congratulate  hur 
Majesty  on  his  emancipation  from  the  control  of  a  French  faction  who  had  so 
long  oppressed  and  degraded  hinh  Hk  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  direct 
his  eldest  son,  and  heir  apparent,  the  Prince  Mirza  Akbar  Shah,  to  conduct  the 
Commander-in-chief  to  his  royal  presence.  The  Prince  was  to  have  arrived  at 
the  Commander-in-chiefs  tent  at  twelve  o'clock :  but  did  not  reach  the  British 
camp  until  half  past  three  o'clock,  p.  m.  By  the  time  his  Royal  Highness  had 
been  received;  remounted  on  his  elephant;  and  the  whole  cavalcade  formed,  it 
was  half  past  four  o'clock.  The  distance  being  five  miles,  the  Commander-in- 
chief  did  not  reach  the  palace  at  Delhi  until  sunset.  The  crowd  in  the  city  was 
extraordinary ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  cavalcade  could  make  its 
way  to  the  palace.  The  courts  of  the  palace  were  full  of  people ;  anxious  to 
witness  the  deliverance  of  their  sovereign  from  a  state  of  degradation  and 
bondage.  At  length  the  Commander-in-chief  was  ushered  into  the  royal  presence : 
and  found  the  unfortunate  and  venerable  Emperor  ;  oppressed  by  the  aceumu* 
lated  calamities  of  old  age,  degraded  authority,  extreme  poverty,  and  loss  of 
?ight ;  seated  under  a  small  tattered  canopy,  the  remnant  of  his  royal  state* 
with  every  external  appearance  of  the  misery  of  his  condition."  f 

In  another  passage  the  Governor-General  speaks  of  this  event,  as  "  delivering 
the  unfortunate  and  aged  Emperor  Shah  Aulum,  and  the  royal  house  of  Timour, 

*  Letter  from  Gov.-Gen.  in  Council,  to  the  Secret  Committee!  12th  of  April,  1804;  Paper* 
relating  to  the  King  or  Mogul  at  Delhi,  ordered  to  be  printed  12th  of  March,  1805.  See  also 
the  Message  of  the  King,  ibid.  p.  9,  which,  so  far  from  expressing  great  anxiety  of  xxish,  ex* 
hibits  much  distrust  of  the  English,  complaining  of  their  late  conduct,  and  declaring  an  apprehent 
sior>,  "lest  when  they  gain  possession  of  the  country  they  may  prove  forgetful  of  him.T 

f  Papers  relating  to  the  Majiratta  War,  ut  supra,  pu  249v 
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from  misery,  degradation,  and  bondage ;  and  rescuing  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Chap.  XIL 
Mogul,  from  the  hands  of  a  desperate  band  of  French  adventurers."  *  ^wST^ 

With  regard  to  the  French  officers,  this  is  a  language  in  the  highest  degree 
illiberal,  if  not  unjust,  and  moreover,  indecent*  It  was  not  they  who  degraded, 
if  that  was  a  crime,  the  house  of  Timour ;  it  is  in  evidence  that  they  improved 
the  condition  of  its  surviving  members ;  it  is  not  in  evidence  that  they  did  not 
improve  it,  as  far  as  that  improvement  depended  upon  them.  It  is  manifest, 
that  certain  forms  of  respect,  and  a  less  penurious  supply  of  money,  was  all 
that  could  depend  upon  them.  Of  these  there  is  no  indication  that  the  first  were 
withheld.  Of  the  second,  the  French  had  little  to  bestow.  The  revenues  of 
Perron's  government  must  with  great  difficulty  have  met  its  charges,  and  he 
departed  at  last  with  no  more  than  the  fortune  of  a  private  individual.  Whatever 
he  afforded  to  Shah  Aulum  beyond  the  allowance  prescribed  by  Scindia,  he  must 
have  paid  out  of  his  own  fortune.  And  had  Shah  Aulum  been  supported  out  of 
the  pocket  of  any  English  gentleman,  of  the  Governor-General  himself,  though 
doubtless  he  would  have  dealt  by  him  kindly,  and  even  generously ;  yet  I  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  his  "  royal  state  "  would  not  have  exhibited  great  mag- 
nificence. 

Besides  ;  who  would  not  imagine,  upon  hearing  this  language  of  the  English1 
ruler,  that  he  was  about  to  restore  his  "  Imperial  Majesty,  Shah  Aulum,  (whom 
his  subjects  were  so  anxious  to  see  delivered  from  a  state  of  degradation  and 
bondage,")  to  his  lost  authority  ?  to  those  territories,  from  which  he  had  been  extru- 
ded, only  by  successful  usurpation  and  rebellion,  territories  of  which  the  possessions 
held  by  the  Company  formed  a  material  part  ?  or,  if  not  to  give  him  any  of  the 
usurped  territories  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  English,  not  even  that 
tribute  which  they  had  stipulated  to  pay  him,  and  which  they  had  long  withheld ; 
at  any  rate  to  bestow  upon  him  those  territories,  of  which  Scindia  had  deprived  him, 
and  which  the  English  had  just  retaken,  or  were  about  to  retake  ?  Not  an 
atom  of  this.  The  English  were  to  restore  no  territory.  Even  that  which 
they  were  now  taking  from  Scindia,  and  of  which  by  Scindia  the  Emperor  had 
but  lately  been  robbed,  the  English  were  to  keep  to  themselves.  The  English, 
therefore,  were  to  hold  his  "  Imperial  Majesty  "  still  degraded  from  all  sovereign 
power ;  still  in  bondage ;  as  much  as  ever.  The  very  words  of  the  Governor 
General  are,  that  only  so  much  *  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  his  Majesty  and  the  royal  family,  as  was  consistent  with  the  due 

*  Papers,  utsuprs,  p.  234. 
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Book  YL  security  of  their  persons,"  in  other  words,  their  imprisonment    Wherein   then 
u    "  ▼  ' -M  consisted  the  difference  of  his  treatment?    In  this  alone,  that  he  would  enjoy 
more  of  the  comforts  which  in  a  state  of  imprisonment  money  can  bestow,  and 
was  secure  from  personal  violence. 

The  lofty  description  afforded  us  by  the  British  ruler  goes  on  in  the  following 
words.  u  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  impression  which  General  Lake's  con- 
duct on  this  interesting  occasion,  has  made  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Delhi,  and  of  all  the  Mussulmans  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  occurrences  of  the  Kith  of  September,  1803.  In  the  me* 
taphorical  language  of  Asia,  the  native  news  writers  who  describe  this  extra* 
ordinary  scene,  have  declared  that  his  Majesty  Shah  Aulum  recovered  his  sight 
from  excess  of  joy.*  In  addition  to  many  other  marks  of  royal  favour  and 
condescension,  the  Emperor  was  graciously  pleased  to  confer  on  General  Lake 
the  second  title  in  the  Empire,  Smrisam  u  dawlah  ashgar  ul  mulk>  Khan 
dbmrm  Khan,  General  Gerard  Lake  bahadur,futtch  jung :  The  sword  of  the 
state,  the  hero  of  the  land,  the  ford  of  the  ajge,  and  the  victorious  in  war."  f 

Though  mention  is  made  of  the  surrender  of  no  more  than  one  other  French 
officer,  named  Doderneque ;  the  letter  to  the  Secret  Committee,  dated  the  81st 
of  October,  says,  "  The  Governor-General  in  Council  has  the  satisfaction  to 
inform  your  Honourable  Committee,  that  no  French  officers  of  any  consideration 
now  remain  in  the  service  of  the  confederated  Mahratta  chieftains."  £  This,  then, 
was  a  danger,  which,  whatever  else  may  justly  be  said  of  it,  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of. 
Much  of  Appointing  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ochterlony  to  hold  the  chief  command  at  Delhi, 

tawnd  Agra.*  Ittl^  leaving  a  garrison  of  one  battalion  and  four  companies  of  native  infantry, 
with  a  corps  of  Mewatties  newly  raised  under  the  command  of  Englishmen,  who 
had  quitted  the  service  of  Scxndia  at  the  beginniikg  of  the  war,  the  Gommander- 
intchief  began  hts  march  to  Agra  on  the  24th  of  September,  and  arrived  at 
Muttra  on  the  Sd  of  October,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  troops  from  Futtygur. 
On  the  4th  he  arrived  at  Agra ;  and  immediately  summoned  the  garrison,  but 

•  Tfeey  probably  aadd  someth^ 
•  f  Hw  sften,  to  lookmg  narrowly  i^ 

occasion  to  lament  the  low  state  inwhiciipoUtioalwiorality  remains  I  its  deplorable  statecompared  eves 
with  private  morality !  How  many  men  would  disdain  the  practice  of  hypocrisy,*in  private,  who,  in 
public,  life,  regard  it,  even  in  its  grossest  shape,  as  far  from  importing  the  same  baseness  of  mind! 
Notes,  ut  supra,  p.  249. 

X  Ibid.  p.  20S. 
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no  answer  was  returned.    He  received  information,  that  considerable  confusion  Crap.  XII* 

prevailed  within  the  fort,  where  all  the  European  officers  were  placed  under  con-     '"  v  *' 
-  ,  1803. 

finement. 

Finding  that  approaches  could  not  be  made,  unless  seven  battalions  were  dis^ 
lodged  of  the  enemy's  regular  infantry,  who,  with  several  guns,  were  encamped 
without  the  fort,  and  occupied  the  town  of  Agra,  together  with  the  principal 
mosque,  and  some  adjacent  ravines,  General  Lake  gave  directions  for  attacking 
the  town  and  the  ravines  on  the  10th,  both  at  the  same  time,  the  one  with  a 
brigade,  the  other  with  three  battalions  of  sepoys.  The  attack  succeeded  in 
both  places,  though  not  without  a  severe  conflict ;  and  the  troops  engaged  in 
the  ravines,  being  carried  by  their  ardour  to  quit  them,  and  gain  the  glacis,  fo* 
the  purpose  of  seizing  the  enemy's  guns,  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fee  of  grape 
and  matchlocks  from  the  fort,  and  suffered  proportionally  both  in  officers  and 
men.  Another  occurrence  was,  that  the  defeated  battalions  agreed  afterwards 
to  transfer  their  services  to  the  British  commander,  and  marched  into  his  camp, 
to  the  number  of  2,500  men,  on  the  18th  of  October. 

On  that  day  the  garrison  requested  a  parley ;  but  while  a  British  officer,  sent 
into  the  fort,  was  endeavouring  to  remove  their  objections  to  the  terms  of  capi- 
tulation, they  recommenced  firing,  and  would  admit  of  no  further  intercourse. 
The  breaching  batteries,  however,  .having  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  17th>A£rasu*. 
and  threatening  a  speedy  catastrophe,  they  capitulated  in  the  evening,  on  terms  wn  #n# 
of  safety  to  their  persons  and  private  property.* 

A  force,  composed  of  fifteen  regular  battalions,  sent  north  by  Scindia  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  and  of  two  battalions  winch  had  joined  them 
from  Delhi,  after  the  battle  of  the  11th  of  September,  still  remained.  They  had 
occupied  a  position  about  thirty  mites  in  the  rear  of  the  British  army,  during  the 
siege  of  Agra,  but  without  attempting  interruption.  And  they  were  understood 
to  have  in  view  a  march  upon  Delhi,  with  the  hope  of  recovering  that  important 
post  In  quest  of  this  enemy,  the  British  army  moved  from  Agra  on  the  «7th 
of  October.  Retarded  by  the  heaviness  of  the  rain,  they  left  the  heavy  guns  and 
baggage  at  Futtypore,  and  on  the  30th  and  Slst  marching  twenty  miles  each  day* 
they  encamped  on  the  Slst,  a  short  distance  from  the  ground  which  the  enemy 
had  quitted  the  same  morning.  The  General  conceived  the  design  of  overtaking 
them  with  the  cavalry,  and  giving  them,  by  a  slight  engagement,  interruption 
till  the  arrival  of  the  infantry.    Marching  from  IS  o'clock  on  the  night  rf  the 

*  Notes,  ut  supra,  p.  251. 
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Book  VI.  31st,  till  seven  the  next  morning,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  he  came  up 
^"— ' *v*»- '  with  the  enemy,  retreating,  as  he  imagined,  and  in  confusion.     Eager  not  to 
permit  their  retreat  to  the  hills,  and  to  secure  their  guns,  he  resolved,  as  he  him- 
self expresses  it,  "  to  try  the  effect  of  an  attack  upon  them  with  the  cavalry 
alone." 
Battle  of  I«- .   The  advance  of  the  cavalry  was  slow,  the  road  having  been  rendered  difficult 
ware*  by  the  water  of  a  reservoir,  the  embankment  of  which  the  enemy  had  cut.     The 

British  General,  commanding  the  advanced  guard  and  first  brigade,  led  by  Colonel. 
Vandeleur,  to  march  upon  the  point,  where  the  enemy,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
covered  by  the  clouds  of  dust,  had  last  been  observed  in  motion,  directed  the  remain- 
der of  the  cavahy  to  attack  in  succession  as  soon  as  they  could  form  and  come 
up.  When  they  advanced  sufficiently  near  to  perceive  the  enemy,  they  found 
them  occupying  an  advantageous  position,  with  their  right  upon  a  rivulet  which 
the  British  had  immediately  passed,  their  left  on  the  village  of  Laswaree,  and 
their  whole  front  amply  provided  with  artillery.  The  point,  to  which  the  advanced 
guard  and  first  brigade  were  directed,  was  found  to  be  the  left  of  the  enemy's 
new  position,  which  without  hesitation  they  attacked.  They  forced  the  line, 
and  penetrated  into  the  village,  Colonel  Vandeleur  having  fallen  in  the  charge ; 
but  they  were  exposed  to  so  galling  a  fire  of  cannon  and  musquetry,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  form  the  squadrons  for  a  second  attack,  and  the  General  was  obliged 
to  draw  them  off  They  left,  for  want  of  draught  cattle,  the  guns  which  had 
fallen  into  their  hands ;  and  the  other  brigades  retired  from  the  fire  to  which  they 
found  themselves  exposed,  without  being  able  to  discover  the  enemy,  though 
they  fell  in  with  and  carried  away  a  few  of  their  guns.  The  British  infantry 
which  had  left  their  former  ground  at  three  in  the  morning,  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivulet  about  eleven.  After  so  long  a  march,  some  time  for  refresh- 
ment was  indispensably  required.  During  this  interval  a  proposal  was  received 
from  the  enemy,  offering  on  certain  conditions  to  surrender  their  guns.  The 
General,  eager  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  offered  immediately  to  comply  with 
their  terms,  and  allowed  them  an  hour  to  come  to  a  final  determination.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  disposition  was  made  for  the  fight.  The  whole  of  the 
infantry  was  formed  on  the  left,  with  a  view  to  attack  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy,  which  since  the  morning  had  been  thrown  back  to  some  distance,  leaving 
an  interval  to  the  rivulet.  The  British  infantry  was  formed  in  two  columns, 
the  first  destined  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  assault  the  village  of 
Mohaulpoor,  the  second,  to  support  the  first.  The  cavalry  was  formed  into  three 
brigades,  of  which  one  was  to  support  the  infantry  in  the  attack  on  the  enemy's 
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right,  anbther  was  detached  to  the  right  of  the  British  army,  to  watch  the  Chap.  XIII. 
enemy's  left,  avail  itself  of  any  confusion,  and  attack  them  in  their  retreat;  ^T^C~"> 
the  third  composed  the  reserve,  and  Was  formed  in  the  space  between  the  pre- 
ceding two.     The  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  two-  lines,  which  had  the  village 
of  Mohaulpoor  between  them  on  the  left,  and  extended  beyond  it  on  the 
right. 

The  time  for  parley  being  expired,  the  British  infantry  moved  along  the 
bank  of  the  rivulet,  through  high  grass  and  broken  ground  which  afforded 
cover.  The  enemy,  as  soon  as  the  movements  of  the  British  columns  to  turn 
their  flank  became  visible,  threw  back  their  right,  forming  an  acute  angle  in 
front  with  their  former  position,  and  rendering  it  impossible  to  turn  their  flank. 
As  soon  as  the  British  columns  became  exposed  to  the  enemy's  cannon,  the  field 
pieces  which  they  had  been  ahle  to  bring  up,  and  the  galloper  guns  attached  to  the 
cavalry,  formed  into  four  batteries,  began  also  to  fire.  The  cannonade  on  both 
sides  was  very  spirited  apd  severe.  The  Kong's  76th  regiment,  which  headed  the 
attack,  and  had  often  signalized  its  discipline  and  courage  in  India,  had  arrived, 
together  with  a  battalion  and  five  companies  of  the  native  troops,  within  one 
hundred  paces  of  the  enemy,  while  the  remainder  of  the  column,  impeded  in  its 
advance,  was  still  at  some  distance  behind.  This  advanced  party  were  exposed  to 
the  enemy's  fire ;  and  the  men  were  falling  very  fast.  Thus  situated,  the  General 
thought  it  better  to  advance  with  them  to  the  attack,  than  wait  till  the  re- 
mainder of  the  column  should  be  able  to  form.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  within 
reach  of  the  enemy's  cannister  shot,  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  upon 
them ;  and  their  loss  was  exceedingly  severe*  The  regularity  of  their  advance 
being  disturbed  by  the  severity  of  the  cannonade,  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  en- 
couraged to  charge.  The  steadiness,  however,  of  "  this  handful  of  heroes,"  as  they 
are  justly  denominated  by  their  grateful  commander,  enabled  them  to  repulse  the 
assailants  with  their  fire.  They  rallied,  however,  at  a  little  distance,  and  resumed  a 
menacing  posture :  when  the  General  ordered  an  attack  by  the  British  cavalry.  It 
was  performed,  with  great  gallantry  and  success,  by  the  29th  regiment  of  dragoons, 
whose  commander,  Major  Griffiths,  was  killed  bya  cannon-shot  immediateLybefore 
thecharge.  The  infantry,  atthe  same  time,  advanced  upon  theenemy'sliue,  which  they 
broke  and  routed.  The  remainder  of  the  first  column  of  British  infantry  arrived 
just  in  time  to  join  in  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  second  line,  of  which  the  right 
had  been  thrown  back  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  first.  Major  General 
Ware,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  British  army,  fell  about  the  same 
time  by  a  cannon  shot  After  a  good  resistance,  and  losing  all  their  guns,  the 
enemy  were  driven  back  towards  a  small  mosque  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  when 
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the  three  brigades  of  British  cavahy,  advancing  upon  them  from  their  different 
positions,  charged  them  with  great  execution.  .  A  column  of  the  enemy  on  the 
left  attempted  to  go  off  in  good  order  with  a  part  of  tiie  baggage :  but  were 
turned  by  the  brigade  of  horse  which  had  been  detached  to  the  right  of  the 
British  army,  and  shared  the  same  fate  with  the  rest  of  their  companions. 
About  two  thousand  of  the  enemy,  seeing  it  impossible  to  escape,  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners,  frith  the  baggage  and  every 
thing  belonging  to  their  camp. 

This  battle  appears  to  have  been  gained  principally  by  the  admirable  dis- 
cipline and  bravery  of  the  76th  regiment.  Of  the  Commander,  the  gallantry 
was  probably  more  remarkable  than  the  generalship.  He  was  frustrated  in  two 
of  his  plans ;  in  his  attack  with  the  cavalry  in  the  morning,  and  in  turning  the 
flank  of  the  enemy  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  victory  was  gained  at  last  by  mete 
dint  of  hard  fighting,  to  which  the  General  himself  set  a  conspicuous  example. 
He  led  the  charge  of  the  cavahy  in  the  morning ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  76th 
regiment  (which  he  allowed  to  come  up  too  soon)  conducted  in  person  every 
operation  of  the  day.  Two  horses  were  shot  under  him ;  and  his  son,  a  young 
officer,  acting  as  his  aid-du-camp,  was  wounded  by  his  side,  in  circumstances 
resembling  those  of  poetic  distress.  The  son  had  but  just  persuaded  the  father 
to  mount  his  horse,  after  one  of  his  own  had  fallen  under  him,  pierced  by  several 
shot,  when  he  himself  was  struck  with  a  ball ;  and  at  that  instant  the  father 
was  obliged  to  lead  on  the  troops,  leaving  his  wounded  son  upon  the  field. 

With  seventeen  battalions  of  infantry,  the  enemy  are  supposed  to  have  brought 
into  the  action  more  than  four  thousand  horse.  Their  guns,  in  number  seventy- 
two,  being  all  taken,  were  more  precisely  known.  The  English  loss  amounted 
to  172  men  killed,  652  wounded.  Three  months  only  had  elapsed  since  General 
Lake  crossed  the  Mahratta  frontier ;  and  not  only  the  whole  of  that  army  which 
the  Governor-General  had  treated  as  an  object  of  so  much  apprehension  was 
destroyed,  but  the  whole  of  that  extensive  territory  in  the  region  of  the  Jumna, 
which  the  predecessor  of  Dowlut  Rao  had  so  laboriously  added  to  his  dominions, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  English.* 

During  the  time  of  these  exploits,  the  great  division  of  the  English  army  m 
the  south  had  been  employed  in  the  following  manner.  The  strong  fortress  of 
Ahmednuggur,  held  by  Scindia,  with  its  adjoining  territory,  was  the  object  of 
the  first  operations  of  General  Weltesley.  He  moved  from  his  camp  at  Waft** 
on  the  8th  of  August,  and,  arriving  at  Ahmedmiggur,  took  the  Pettah  by  escalade 
on  the  same  day.    The  English  had  thirty-three  men  killed,  and  eleven  wounded. 

•  Notes,  ut  supra,  p.  251  to  254,  288, 
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They  opened  a  battery  against  the  fort  on  the  10th ;  on  the  11th  the  Kelledar  Chap.  XII. 
or  Governor  offered  to  negotiate ;  and  on  the  18th  evacuated  the  fort,   on      TZZT^ 
condition  of  safety  to  the  persons  and  private  property  of  the  garrison.     This 
acquisition  was  of  some  importance ;  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  India,  in  good 
repair,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Nizam,  covering  Poona,  and  a  point  of  support  to 
the  future  operations  in  advance.* 

In  taking  possession  of  jthe  districts,  of  6,34,000  rupees  estimated  revenue, 
dependant  on  Ahmednuggur,  and  making  arrangements  for  the  security  of  the 
fort,  the  General  was  occupied  for  several  days,  and  crossed  the  Godavery  only 
on  the  24th.  On  the  same  day  Scindia,  and  the  R^jah  of  Berar,  having  ascended  Marches  of 
the  Actjuntee  Ghaut,  entered  the  territory  of  the  Nizam  with  a  large  body  of  aDd6of  uiV 
horse.  On  the  29th,  General  WeUesley  arrived  at  Aurungabad,  between  which  JJjJJ^ 
place,  and  the  corps  under  Colonel  Stephenson,  who  had  moved  to  the  eastward  them. 
toward  the  Badowly  Ghaut,  the  enemy  had  passed,  and  had  readied  Jalnapoor, 
about  forty  miles  east  from  Aurungabad.  The  enemy  continued  their  march  in  a 
south-east  direction,  with  a  view,  as  was  reported,  to  cross  the  Godavery,  and  march 
upon  Hyderabad.  To  intercept  them  in  this  intention,  General  WeUesley 
regained  the  river,  and  moved  eastward  along  its  northern  bank.  The  enemy, 
however,  soon  filtered  their  course,  and  proceeded  to  the  north  of  Jalnapoor. 
Colonel  Stephenson  returned  from  the  eastward  on  the  1st  of  September,  and 
on  the  2d  attacked  and  carried  the  fort  of  Jalnapoor.  After  this,  he  made 
several  attempts  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action,  and  actually  surprised  their  camp 
on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  September.  They  continued  their  northern  movement 
toward  the  Adjuntee  pass,  near  which  they  were  joined  by  a  detachment,  it  is  said, 
of  sixteen  battalions  of  Scindia's  regular  infantry,  commanded  by  two  Frenchmen. 
On  the  21st,  the  divisions  of  the  British  army  were  so  near,  that  the  two  com- 
manders had  a  conference,  and  concerted  a  plan  for  attacking  the  enemy  jointly 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  Colonel  Stephenson  marched  by  the  western  routes 
General  WeUesley  by  the  eastern,  round  the  hills  between  Budnapore  and  Jaina. 
On  the  23d,  General  WeUesley  received  intelligence  that  Scindia  and  the  Rajah 
had  moved  off  with  their  cavalry  in  the  morning ;  but  that  the  infantry,  about  to 
follow,  were  stfll  in  camp  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles. 

This  intelligence,  from  which  the  General  inferred  the  intention  of  the  enemy  Battle  of 
to  escape,  made  him  resolve  to  attack  them,  without  waiting  for  Colonel  Ste^  ^^ 
phenson  till  the  foUowing  morning.    He  found  the  whole  combined  army  near 

•  Notes,  uUupra,  p.  239>  266. 
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Book  VI.  the  village  of  Assye,  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Kaitna  river.     His  road 

1 v~— '  brought  him  first  in  front  of  their  right ;  but  as  it  was  composed  almost  entirely 

of  cavalry,  and  the  defeat  of  the  infantry  was  most  likely  to  be  effectual,  he 
resolved  to  attack  the  left.  Marching  round,  he  crossed  the  river  Kaitna  at  a 
ford  beyond  the  enemy's  left  flank  ;  and  formed  the  infantry  in  two  lines,  with 
the  British  cavalry  as  a  reserve  in  a  third ;  leaving  the  Mahratta  and  Mysore 
cavalry  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kaitna,  to  hold  in -check  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  which  had  followed  the  British  army  from  the  right  of  their 
own  position.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  perceived  the  intention  of  the  British 
General  to  attack  their  left,  they  changed  the  position  of  their  infantry  and 
guns.  Another  stream,  called  the  Juah,  of  nearly  the  same  size  with  the 
Kaitna,  flowed  in  a  parallel  direction,  at  a  small  distance  beyond  it.  The 
enemy  formed  a  line,  having  its  right  on  the  Kaitna,  and  its  left  on  the  Juah. 
This  line,  and  that  of  the  British  army,  faced  one  another ;  but  the  enemy 
formed  a  second  line  on  the  left  of  their  position,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
first,  extending  to  the  rear  along  the  banks  of  the  Juah.  The  fire  of  the 
enemy's  guns  performed  dreadful  execution,  as  the  British  army  advanced. 
The  British  artillery  had  opened  upon  the  enemy  at  the  distance  of  400  yards; 
but  the  number  of  men  and  bullocks  that  were  disabled  soon  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  bring  on  the  guns ;  and  as  they  were  found  to  produce  little  effect,  the 
General  resolved  to  advance  without  them.  The  right  of  the  British  line  was 
so  thinned  by  the  cannon  of  the  enemy's  left,  that  a  body  of  their  cavalry  was 
encouraged  to  charge  it  A  body  of  the  British  cavalry,  however,  was  prepared 
to  intercept  them,  and  they  were  repelled  with  slaughter.  The  steady  advance 
of  the  British  troops  at  last  overawed  the  enemy,  and  they  gave  way  in  every 
direction.  The  cavalry  then  broke  in,  and  charged  them  with  the  greatest 
effect.  The  enemy  fled,  but  the  force  of  the  English  was  too  small  to  render 
the  victory  decisive.  Some  of  the  enemy's  corps  went  off  in  good  order ;  and 
lieutenant-Colonel  Maxwell  was  killed,  in  charging  with  the  British  cavalry  a 
body  of  infantry,  who  had  again  formed,  but  soon  resumed  their  retreat.  Many 
also  of  the  enemy's  guns,  which  had  been  left  in  the  rear  by  the  British  line  as 
they  advanced,  were,  by  a  practice  common  in  the  native  armies  of  India, 
turned  upon  the  British  by  individuals  who  had  thrown  themselves  as  dead  upon 
the  ground.  The  General  thought  it  necessary  to  take  a  regiment  of  European 
*  infantry,  and  one  of  native  cavalry,  and  proceed  in  person  to  stop  this  firet 
which  for  some  time  was  Very  severe.  His  horse  in  this  operation  was  shot 
under  him.    The  enemy's  cavalry,  which  had  been  hovering  about  during  the 
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action,  continued  for  some  time  near  the  British  line.    But  at  last,  the  whole  Chap.  XII. 
of  the  enemy  went  off,   leaving  ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon,   and  seven  ^m7^^ 
standards  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  with  1,200  men,  it  is  said,  dead  on  the 
field. 

It  required  no  ordinary  exertion  of  discipline  and  courage  in  the  men  to 
advance  with  so  much  steadiness  under  the  carnage  of  such  a  fire.  The  personal 
courage,  too,  was  abundantly  displayed,  of  the  General  who  led  them  on.  And 
unless  in  as  far  as  the  wisdom  may  be  questioned,  first  of  sacrificing  so  great  a 
number  of  men  for  the  only  object  which  could  be  attained  by  it ;  next,  of  not 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Stephenson,  when  the  victory  would  have  been  attended 
with  much  greater,  perhaps  with  decisive  effects,  the  conduct  of  the  action,  it  is 
probable,  possessed  all  the  merit  of  which  the  nature  of  the  case  allowed.  Of 
the  British  army,  428  were  killed,  1138  were  wounded.  As  the  whole  are  said 
to  have  consisted  of  only  4,500,  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  whole 
army  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  This  was  paying  very  dear  for  so  inde- 
cisive an  affair.* 

Colonel  Stephenson,  though  his  march  had  been  retarded  by  some  unexpected 
impediments,  arrived  on  the  24th ;  and  was  immediately  sent  after  the  enemy, 
whom    the  state    of  the    troops   under    General  Wellesley  rendered    him 
unable  to  pursue;    The  enemy  had  been  so  little  broken  or  dispersed  by  their 
defeat,  that  they  had  little  to  dread,  from  the  pursuit  of  Colonel  Stephenson ; 
and  proceeded  westward,  %  along  the  bank  of  the  Taptee,  as  if  they  meditated  a 
descent  upon  Poorna,  by  af  march  to  the  southward  through  the  Caserbary 
Ghaut.    General  Wellesley  imagined  that  this  was  a  demonstration  to  prevent  a  Part  of  tfa* 
northern  movement  of  the  British  troops  against  the  city  of  Boorhanpore,  the  gpe§  toatSck 
fortress  of  Asseergur,  and  the  rest  of  Scindia's  places  in  Candesh.    But  that  Jj JjSJJ^ 
General  deemed  himself  sufficiently  strong,  both  to  proceed  against  the  places  in 
question,  and  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy  towards  the  south.    Re- 
maining with  his  own  army  to  the  southward,  he  sent  his  commands  to  Ste- 
phenson, who  had  descended  the  Adjuntee  Ghaut  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  to 
continue  his  march  to  the  northward,  and  attack  Boorhanpore  and  Asseergur. 
As  soon  as  the  plan  of  the  British  General  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  enemy, 
the  Rajah  of  Berarand  Scindia  separated  their  armies,  the  former  marching  The  Rajah  of 
towards  Chandore,  the  latter  making  a  movement  to  the  northward,  for  the  sdwiia"!^ 
purpose  of  yielding  protection  to  his  threatened  possessions.    General  Wellesley  JgJSlJ* 

*  Notes,  ut  supra,  p.  239,  &c-  and  280. 
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Book  VI.  followed  to  the  north,  and  descended  the  Adjuntee  Ghaut  on  the  19th  of  October, 
"T^C^  Scindia,  upon  this,  instead  of  continuing  his  movement  to  the  north,  gave  it  an 
easterly  direction  through  the  valley  formed  by  the  Taptee  and  Poona  rivers ; 
while  the  Rajah  of  Berar  passed  through  the  hills  which  formed  the  boundary  of 
Candesh,  and  moved  towards  the  Godavery.  This  seemed  to  require  again  the 
presence  of  General  Wellesky  in  the  south,  who  accordingly  ascended  the  Ad* 
juntee  Ghaut  on  the  25th  of  October,  and,  continuing  his  march  to  the  south- 
ward, passed  Aurungabad  on  the  39th. 
Boorbanpore       In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Stephenson  had  easily  accomplished  the  service  upon 

and  Asseer- 

chur  taken,  which  he  had  been  detached.  The  city  of  Boorhanpore  was  evacuated  on  his 
approach ;  and  was  entered  by  the  British  troops  on  the  15th  of  October.  On 
the  17th,  he  marched  upon  Asseerghur;  the  importance  of  which,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people  of  India,  may  be  conjectured  from  a  name  by  which  it  was 
distinguished,  the  Key  of  Deccan.  On  the  18th,  Colonel  Stephenson  attacked 
the  Pettah,  and  of  course  with  success.  On  the  20th,  the  batteries  were  opened 
against  the  fort,  and  within  an  hour  the  garrison  offered  to  accept  the  conditions 
which  the  British  Commander  had  proposed  on  summoning  the  place*  In  this 
manner  the  fortress  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  English  on  the  21st,  and 
with  it  the  whole  of  Scindia's  dominions  in  Deccan.  The  operations  of  the  army 
were  now  turned  against  Berar.  Colonel  Stephenson  began  an  easterly  move- 
ment towards  Scindia ;  and  received  the  commands  of  the  General  to  prosecute 
his  march  as  far  as  Gawilghur,  and  lay  siege  to  that,  the  principal  fortress  be- 
longing to  the  Rajah  of  Berar  * 
Scm£a  makes  In  the  first  week  of  November,  Jeswunt  Rao  Gorpara,  and  another  person  of 
towards  pae*  inferior  rank,  arrived  in  the  British  camp,  commissioned,  they  said,  by  Scindia, 
to  treat  with  General  Wellesley  on  the  subject  of  peace.  As  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Assye  as  the  8th  of  October,  the  British  General  had  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  Scindia's  ministers,  requesting  that  he  would  send  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
one  of  the  British,  and  one  of  the  Nizam's  officers,  to  settle  the  terms  of  a  peace. 
With  this  request  the  General  deemed  it,  on  two  accounts,  inexpedient  to  comply; 
first,  because  the  letter  bore  no  stamp  of  the  authority  of  Scindia,  who  {night 
afterwards  disavow  it ;  next,  because  a  British  officer  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  appearance,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  of  being  petitioners  for  peace, 
would  re-animate  the  dejected  minds  of  the  enemy's  troops.    But  he  expressed 

*  General  Wellesley's  Dispatch,   Papers  relating  to  East-India  affiurs,   (printed  June,  1806,) 
No.  25,  p.  82. 
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his  readiness  honourably  to  receive  any  parson  whom  the  confederate  ehieft  might  Chap.  XII. 
for  that  purpose  depute  to  the  British  camp.  Several  subsequent  proposals  had  ^■""^T""-' 
been  transmitted  to  him,  but  all,  through  channels,  which  the  principal  might 
have  disavowed.  Even  Gorpara,  and  his  companion,  when  requested,  at  their 
first  conference  with  General  Wellesley,  to  exhibit  their  credentials,  had  none  to 
produce.  Though  liable  to  be  dismissed  with  disgrace,  they  were  told  by  the 
British  General,  that  they  might  remain  in  the  camp,  till  they  had  time  to  re- 
ceive from  their  master  those  powers  which  were  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
treat,  and  those  documents  to  substantiate  their  powers  without  which  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  sent.  In  the  mean  time,  a  letter  arrived  from  Scindia, 
declaring  his  intention  to  said  another  commissioner,  and  disavowing  Gorparah, 
and  his  companion.  General  Wellesley,  who  believed,  in  this  case,  that  the 
master  was  the  impostor,  not  the  servants,  sent  for  the  unhappy  men,  and  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  They 
convinced  him  that  on  their  part  there  was  no  fiction,  and  gratefully  received  his 
assurance  that  he  would  not  render  them  the  victims  of  the  duplicity  of  their 
master.  In  the  mean  time,  Gorparah's  application  for  powers,  and  his  account 
of  his  reception  by  the  British  General,  had  been  received  by  Scindia,  and  deter- 
mined that  unsteady  chief  to  send  him  the  requisite  powers.  They  arrived  in 
tie  British  camp  a  few  hours  after  the  conference  on  the  disavowal  had  .taken 
place;  but  were  still  defective  in  one  essential  point;  for  amendment  in  respect 
to  which,  the  General  advised  Gorparah  and  his  colleague  again  to  apply.  In 
the  mean  time,  they  solicited  an  armistice;  ami  that  for  both  confederates. 
This,  as  no  ambassador,  or  expression  of  a  desire  for  peace,  had  yet  arrived  from 
the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  as  it  was  impolitic  to  allow  the  hostile  princes  to  nego- 
tiate in  common,  Wellesley  positively  refused,  in  regard  to  the  other  chieftain; 
but  granted  to  Scindia  for  the  troops  in  the  Deccan.  It  was  dated  on  the  23d  of 
November ;  requiring,  (hat  Scindia  should  take  up  a  position  agreed  upon,  and 
not  approach  the  British  camp  nearer  than  a  distance  of  twenty  coss. 

Calculating  «pon  the  division  of  the  confederates;  finding  that  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  was  proceeding  toward  his  own  territories,  that  the  number  of  troops  he 
hai  with  him  was  smaH,vand  dbnfaiishiftg  every  day ;  ceasing,  in  consequence, 
to  have  any  apprehension  for  the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  Wellesley  descended 
the  Ghauts  by  Rafoftra,  with  a  view  to  support,  and  cover,  the  operations  of 
Stephenson  against  the  fort  of  Gawilghur.  The  principal  part  of  the  army  of  " 
the  Rqah  of  Berar  was  encamped  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Munno 
Bappoo,  not  far  from  Elichpoor.    And  the  cavalry  of  Scindia,  wholwd  not  yet 
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Book  VI.  ratified  the  armistice,  was  encamped  at  about  four  miles  distance.    Colonel 

V~^T~/  Stephenson  had  advanced  as  far  as  Hattee  Andorah,  on  the  88th  of  November; 

1803.  . 

Battle  of  Ar-  when,  being  apprised  of  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  and  the  approach  of  General 

gaum.  Wellesley,  he  prudently  halted,  to  enable  both  armies  to  co-operate  in  the  attack. 

They  joined,  on  the  29th,  at  a  place  within  sight  of  the  enemy's  camp.  Upon 
the  British  approach,  the  enemy  retired ;  and  las  the  troops  had  performed  a  long 
march  on  a  very  hot  day,  the  General  had  no  intention  of  pursuit.  Bodies  of 
horse  were  in  a  little  time  observed  in  front.  And  on  pushing  forward  the  {ac- 
quets for  taking  lip  the  ground  of  encampment,  the  enemy  were  distinctly  per- 
ceived, drawn  up  regularly  on  the  plains  of  Argaum.  Late  as  was  the  period  of 
the  day,  the  General  resolved  to  attack.  The  distance  was  about  six  miles.  The 
British  army  advanced  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  enemy's  line, 
in  one  column,  led  by  the  British  cavalry,  and  covered  on  the  left  and. rear,  by 
the  cavalry  of  Hyderabad  and  Mysore.  The  enemy's  line  extended  above  five 
miles.  Scindia's  part  of  the  force,  consisting  of  one  very  heavy  body  of  cavalry, 
was  on  the  right,  having  some  Pindarees  and  other  light  troops,  on  their  out- 
ward flank.  The  village  of  Argaum,  with  its  extensive  enclosures  and  gardens, 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  line ;  in  its  front  was  a  plain,  cut  by  a  number  of 
water-courses.  The  British  army  was  formed  in  two  lines ;  the  infantry  in  the 
first;  the  cavalry  in  the  second,  the  British  to  support  the  right,  the  Mogul  and 
Mysore  the  left.  The  British  line  was  not  formed  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  but  with  the  right  a  little  advanced  to  press  upon  the  enemy's  left* 
Some  time  was  spent  in  forming  the  order  of  battle,  because  part  of  the  infantry 
which  led  the  column  got  into  some  confusion.  As  soon  as  the  line  was  formed, 
the  whole  advanced  in  the  greatest  order.  Two  regiments  on  the  right  were 
attacked  by  It  large  body  of  Persians,  as  was  supposed,  whom,  they  destroyed; 
a  battalion  also  on  the  left  received  and  repulsed  a  charge  of  Scindia's  cavalry. 
As  the  British  line  advanced,  the  enemy  retired  in  disorder,  leaving  thirty- 
eight  pieces  of  cannon,  with  their  ammunition,  in  the  hands  of  the  assailants* 
The  cavalry  continued  their  pursuit  by  moon-light ;  but  night  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  derive  many  advantages  from  the  victory.  The  British  loss,  in  this 
battle,  if  battle  it  might  be  called,  was  trifling;  total  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  846.* 

siege  and  cap.     ^fter  the  battle  of  Argaum,  the  General  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  cam* 

tare  ot  the  tort  ** 

of  Gawilgtrar, 

•  Let.  Gov.-Gen.  in  council  to  the  Secret  Committee,  dated  28th  Dec.  1803,  ibid.  p.  297 ;  tto 
Calcutta  Gazettes,  ibid,  p.  290—295. 
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jnencing  the  siege  of  Gawilghur.    He  arrived  at  Qichpoor  on  the  5th  of  Chap.  XII. 
December,  where  hf  endeavoured  to  collect  information  for  the  attack.    Gawil-      jg^~ 
ghur  stands  upon  a  lofty  point  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  between  the  soutees  of 
the  rivers  Poona  and  Taptee.    It  consisted  jof  two  forts ;  the  inner,  fronting  to 
the  south  where  the  rock  is  most  precipitous ;  and  the  outer,  covering  the  former, 
toward  the  north-west  and  north.    Upon  deliberation  it  appeared  adviseable  to 
make  the  principal  attack  upon  the  northern  side.    To  this  service  the  corps  of 
Colonel  Stephenson  was  destined,  having  been  equipped  for  that  purpose  at 
Asseerghur.    On  the  7th,  Txrth  divisions  of  the  army  marched  from  Ehchpoor ; 
that  under  Colonel  Stephenson,  by  a  road  of  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  through 
the  mountains,  the  road  which  led  most  directly  to  the  point  of  attack ;  that  under 
General  Wellesley,  with  all  the  cavalry,  in  a  different  direction,  with  a  view  to  cover, 
and  if  possible  assist  them,  by  other  attacks  on  the  south  and  the  west,  The  march 
of  Colonel  Stephenson,  through  the  mountains,  was  attended  with  almost  insu- 
perable difficulties.    The  heavy  ordnance,  and  stores,  were  dragged  ;by  hand, 
over  mountains,  and  through  ravines,  for  nearly  the  whole  distance,  by  roads 
which  it  had  been  previously  necessary  for  the  troops  to  make.    On  the  12th, 
Colonel  Stephenson  reached  his  ground,  and  at  night  erected  two  batteries  in 
front  of  the  north  face  of  the  fort    On  the  same  night  the  troops  Of  General 
Wellesley  constructed  a  battery  on  the  mountain  under  the  southern  gate ;  but  as 
it  was  impossible  to  get  up  the  heavy  guns,  it  proved  of  little  advantage.    On 
the  evening  of  the  14th,  the  breaches  in  the  walls  of  the  outer  fort  were  practi- 
cable.   Preparations  were  made  during  the  day;  and  the  assault  was  to  be  given 
on  the  following  morning.    Beside  the  party  destined  for  the  storm,  two  detach- 
ments were  led,  one  toward  the  southern,  another  toward  the  north-west  gate, 
for  the  purpose  merely  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  as  neither  of 
them  could  get  into  the  fort  till  the  storming  party  should  open  the  gates.    The 
.troops  advanced  about  ten  o'doek;  and  the  outer  fort  was  soon  in  possession  «f 
the  assailants.    The  wall  of  the  inner  fort  was  then  to  he  carried.    It  had  not 
jbeen  breached,  and  attempts  were  made  in  vain  upon  the  gate.    A  place,  how- 
ever, was  found*  at  whidbr  the  wall  might  be  escaladed,  when  Captain  Campbell 
.moupted  with  the  light  infantry  of  the  94th  regiment,  and'  opened  the  gate. 
After  this  the  garrison  made  no  resistance.    "  Vast  numbers  of  them,"  says  the 
General,  «  were  killed,  particularly  at  the  different  gates.*9 

While  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  British  army  were  thus  engaged,  the 
uninor  objects  of  the  war  had  been  no  less  successfully  pursued. 

.    The  detachment  of  British  troops  which  had  been  assembled  at  Allahabad,  History  of  d» 
tol.  in.  4  o 
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Book  VI.  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Powell,  for  the  occupation  of  Bundel- 
S~7^T~'  cun(k  crossed  the  Jumna,  and  entered  that  province,  on  the  6th  of  September. 
ratious  in   The  situation  of  the  province  at  that  period  was  briefly  as  follows. 

Chuttersaul,  having  succeeded  a  long  line  of  Hindu  ancestors,  in  the  Rajah- 
ship  of  Bundelcund,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  had  existed  in  the  state  of 
vassals  to  the  Mogul  throne,  availed  himself  of  the  decline  of  that  monarchy, 
not  only  to  re-establish  his  independence,  but  enlarge  his  dominions.  Alarmed, 
however,  at  the  prospect  of  what  was  likely  to  follow  from  the  power  and  dispo- 
sition of  his  Mahratta  neighbours,  he  sought  for  protection  to  his  house,  by 
securing  the  favour  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Mahratta  leaders.  For  this 
purpose,  though  the  father  of  a  numerous  offspring^  he  adopted  Bajee  Rao,  the 
first  Peshwa,  as  his  son ;  and  left  him  a  third  part  of  his  dominions.  •  The  rest 
.he  divided  equally  between  two  of  his  sons.  Further  subdivisions  took  place  in 
succeeding  generations.  Jealousies  arose  among  the  different  branches  of  the 
family ;  and  wars  ensued.  The  country,  as  was  the  habitual  state  of  Hindu 
countries,  was  perpetually  ravaged  by  hostile  contentions;  and  at  last  so  much 
.  enfeebled,  that  it  offered  an  easy  prey  to  any  invader. 

When  Scindia  made  his  conclusive  attempt,  in  1786,  upon  the  expiring  sove- 
reignty of  Delhi,  the  Peshwa  joined  in  the  expedition,  with  a  view  of  joining 
also  in  the  plunder.  His  object  was  to  obtain  the  Dooab,  or  district  between  the 
Jumna  and  Granges ;  and  he  placed  Ali  Bahadur,  the  grandson,  by  an  illegiti- 
mate father,  of  Bajee  Rao,  the  first  Peshwa,  whom  he  destined  to  govern  it  in 
his  name,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  whom  he  sent  to  join  in  the  expedition.  In 
the  course  of  the  enterprise,  a  breach  ensued  between  Scindia  and  Ali  Bahadur, 
/who  was  joined  by  another  chief,  named  Rajah  Himmut  Bahadur.  Frustrated 
in  their  views  upon  the  Dooab,  which  Scindia  destined,  probably  from  the  be- 
ginning, for  himself,  these  two  chieftains  directed  their  arms  against  Bundel- 
cund. From  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  it  was  speedily  over-run,  and 
apparently  subdued;  but  in  a  mountainous  region,  where  every  village  was  a 
fortress,  the  authority  of  the  Mahratta  government  was  not  easily,  indeed  never 
completely  established.  AK  Bahaudur  agreed  to  yield  obedience  and  tribute  to 
the  Peshwa,  the  latter  of  which  was  never  ifi  his  power.  He  died  in  180% 
having  spent  fourteen  years  without  completing  the  reduction  of  Bundelcund, 
one  of  the  fortresses  of  which,  the  celebrated  Callinger,  he  was  fruitlessly  besieg- 
ing, at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  son,  Shumshere  Bahaudur,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  then  resident  at  Poona;  and  the  Rajah  Himmut  Bahaudur,  who  had 
always  retained  a  great  share  of  power,  and  who  now  found  the  government  at 
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his  disposal,  appointed  a  distant  relation  of  the  family,  regent,  during  the  absence  Chap.  XII. 
of  the  prince.  In  this  situation  were  the  affairs  of  Bundelcund,  when  the  Peshwa  v"~ ^O^ 
was  driven  from  Poona,  and  the  war  broke  out  between  the  British  government 
and  the  Mahratta  chiefs. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1803,  certain  alterations  were  agreed  upon  between 
the  British  government  and  the  Peshwa,  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein. 
Of  these  the  principal  were,  that  the  English,  in  lieu  of  some  of  the  ceded  dis- 
tricts, and  as  a  compensation  for  an  additional  number  of  subsidized  troops, 
should  accept  of  territory  in  Bundelcund,  which  it  remained  for  them  to  subdue, 
yielding,  by  estimate,  a  revenue  of  36,16,000  rupees.*  As  Himmut  Bahaudur, 
in  the  probable  success  of  the  English,  anticipated  the  loss  of  his  own  power, 
he  ingeniously  resolved  to  assist  them  in  their  project,  on  condition  of  obtaining 
an  advantageous  indemnity  to  himself.  He  was  accordingly  ready,  with  a  force 
of  about  13,000,  or  14,000  men,  as  soon  as  the  detachment  of  the  British  army 
entered  the  territory  of  Bundelcund.  He  joined  the  detachment  on  the  15th  of 
September ;  on  the  23d,  they  arrived,  in  conjunction,  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Cane ;  and  found  the  troops  of  Shumshere  Bahaudur,  a  considerable  force,  en- 
camped on  the  opposite  side.  After  reducing  several  forts,  and  establishing  the 
British  authority  in  the  adjacent  district,  they  crossed  the  Cane  on  the  10th  of 
October;  and  on  the  12th  gave  battle  to  Shumshere  Bahaudur;  who  retreated 
with  loss,  and  shortly  after,  despairing  of  his  ability  to  maintain  the  contest, 
crossed  the  river  Betwah,  and  retired  from  the  province. 

For  seising  the  province  of  Cuttack,  a  part  of  the  northern  division  of  the  History  of  the 
Madras  army,  doing  duty  in  the  northern  Circars,  was  destined  to  march  from  c^tack. 
Ganjam,  and  to  be  reinforced  by  a  detachment  of  6,216  men  from  Bengal.  Of 
this  detachment,  a  body  of  854  were  collected  at  Jallasore,  to  be  ready  to  pene- 
trate into  Cuttack,  as  soon  as  the  movements  of  the  principal  force  should  render 
it  necessary;  521  were  to  take  possession  of  Ballasore ;  and  1,300  were  to  occupy 
a  post  at  Midnapore,  with  a  view  to  support  the  detachments  at  Jallasore  and 
Ballasore,  and  afford  protection  to  the  Company's  frontier  against  atfy  sudden 
incursion  of  the  Rajah's  horse.  lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  the  officer  chosen 
to  conduct  this  expedition,  having  been  seized  with  an  illness,  which  threatened 
his  life,  lieutenant-Colonel  Harcourt  was  appointed  to  act  in  his  stead. 

The  troops  marched  from  Ganjam  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  on  the  14th 
took  possession  of  M anickpatam,  whence  the  Mahrattas  fled  upon  their  ap- 

*  Letter}  ut  supra.  Ibid.  p.  200,  58S« 
402 
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Book  VI.  proach.    Application  was  made  to  the  Brahmens  of  Juggernaut  to  place  the 
1803       Pagoda  under  British  protection :  and  with  this  they  complied.     The  next  object 
Was  Cuttack ;  but  the  inundations  produced  by  the  rains  allowed  not  the  march 
to  begin  before  the  24th  of  September,  and  even  then  rendered  it  so  laborious 
and  slow,  being  also,  in  some  degree,  harassed  by  parties  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
that  it  was  not  completed  before  the  10th  of  October.  The  town  yielded  without 
resistance,  and  operations  were  begun  for  the  reduction  of  the  fort.  Of  the  other 
detachments,  that  appointed  to  take  possession  of  Ballasore  had  there  landed  on 
the  21st  of  September,  and  soon  overcame  all  the  resistance  by  which  it  was  op- 
posed.   The  detachment  formed  at  Jallasore  left  that  place  on  the  23d  of  Sep~ 
tember,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  arrived' without  opposition  at  Ballasore.    On 
the  10th  of  that  month,  a  force  of  816  men  marched  from  Ballasore,  by  order 
of  the  Governor-General,  to  aid  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harcourt  in  the  reduction  of 
Cuttack.    Barabutty,  the  fort  of  Cuttack,  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
and  had  only  one  entrance,  by  a  bridge,  over  a  wet  ditch  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions.   A  lottery,  which  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  in  a  few  hours, 
took  off  nearly  all  the  defences,  and  silenced  the  guns  on  one  side,  when  it  waA 
resolved  immediately  to  try  the  assault.     In  passing  &e  bridge,  the  storming 
party,  headed  by  lieutenant-Colonel  Clayton,  were  exposed  to  a  heavy,  but  3£» 
directed  fire  of  musquetary  from  the  fort;  and  forty  minutes  elapsed  before  they 
succeeded  in  blowing  open  the  wicket,  at  which  the  men  entered  singly.    Two 
other  gates  were  forced  after  some  resistance ;  when  the  enemy  hastened  to 
abandon  the  fort.    The  foil  of  this  place  delivered  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Cuttack  into  the  hands  of  the  English.* 
History  of  the     The  conquest  of  Scindia's  territories  in  Guzerat  was  made  by  a  force  from 
Guzerat!18  m  Bombay,  consisting  of  one  European  regiment,  with  a  proportion  of  artillery 
and  sepoys,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Woodington.     They  marched 
from  Baroda  on  the  21st  of  August,  and  encamped  within  two  miles  of  Baroach 
on  the  28d.     Though  the  next  day,  when  the  English  advanced  upon  the  place, 
the  enemy  were  seen  posted,  as  for  resistance,  in  front  of  the  pettah,  they  were 
soon  compelled  to  retreat  within  the  fort.     Next  morning  Colonel  Woodington 
took  possession  of  the  pettah;  and  on  the  29th  the  breach  in  the  fort  was  re- 
ported practicable*     The  storming  party  were  led  by  Captain  Richardson,  and 
displayed  the  virtues  seldom  wanting  in  British  troops  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
enemy  resisted  with  considerable  spirit,  for  a  little  time ;  but  then  fled,  with 

*  Letter,  ut  supra.  Ibid.  p.  243—5. 
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flight  loss  to  the  aspaihats.  After  the  capture  of  Baroach,  and  its  dependencies,  Chap,  XIL 
yidding  a  revenue  of  eleven  lacs  of  rupees,  Colonel  Woodington  proceeded  \^' 
against  Champaneer,  the  only  district  which  Scindia  now  possessed  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guserat*  It  was  defended  by  a  fort,  on  Powanghur,  one  of  the  de- 
tached hills,  which  form  so  many  places  of  great  natural  strength  in  India. 
Champaneer,  the  pettah,  was  carried  by  assault  with  inconsiderable  loss*  At 
first  the  Kelledar  of  the  fort  refused  to  surrender;  but,  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  preparations  were  made  for  the  assault,  he  capitulated,  and  the  fort 
was  occupied  by  the  British  troops.* 

The  Mahratta  chieftains  were  now  eager  to  escape  by  negotiation  the  ruin  Negotiation 
which  their  arms  were  unable  to  avert.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  Novem*  tf  Be»n 
ber,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Argaum,  a  vakeel  arrived,  bearing  a  letter  from 
the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  requesting  a  conference  with  the  British  General.  First, 
a  discussion  arose  about  the  origin  of  the  war;  the  vakeel  maintaining,  that  the 
British  government ;  General  Wellesley  maintaining,  that  the  Rajah,  was  the  ag* 
grcssor.  The  vakeel  alleged,  that  the  war  commenced,  because  the  Rqjah  did 
not  obey  the  orders  of  Colonel  Collins,  in  withdrawing  with  his  troops:  Welles* 
ley  affirmed,  that  the  war  commenced,  because  the  Rajah,  along  with  Scindia, 
had  assumed  a  position  which  threatened  the  British  allies.  The  vakeel  con* 
tended,  that  the  troops  of  the  Rajah  were  on  his  own  territory;  that  his  pre- 
sence there  was  necessary,  both  because  the  contest  between  Scindia  and  Holkar 
was  destructive  to  Hindustan,  and  because  the  Peshwa  had  made  a  treaty  with 
the  English,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Mahratta  states :  Wellesley  replied, 
that  for  mediation  between  Scindia  and  Holkar,  the  position  taken  by  the  Rajah 
was  unnecessary,  and  that  with  the  treaty  of  the  Peshwa  the  English  would 
give  him  no  leave  to  interfere.  The  vakeel,  as  the  representative  of  the  weakest 
party,  at  last  declared,  that,  however  the  war  began,  his  master  was  very  de- 
sirous of  bringing  it  to  an  end.  He  was  thai  questioned  about  his  powers,  but 
said  he  had  only  a  commission  to  learn  the  wishes  of  the  British  General,  and  to 
express  the  desire  of  the  Rajah  to  comply.  Compensation,  for  the  injuries  of 
aggression,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  was  declared  to  be  the  only  baas 
on  which  the  English  would  treat.  The  vakeel  applied  for  a  suspension  of 
arms,  which  Was  absolutely  rejected ;  and  leave  to  remain  in  camp,  till  he  should 
receive  powers  sufficient  to  treat,  which  was  also  refused ;  and  he  was  advised 
to  take  up  his  intermediate  residence  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  towns. 

*  tetter,  ut  supra.  Ibid.  p.  fttt. 
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Book  VI.  A  second  conference  took  place  on  the  9th  of  November,  when  the  vakeel 
^^~^*  produced  letters  from  the  Rajah,  expressing  assent  to  the  conditions  which  the 
British  General  had  presented  for  the  bads  of  negotiation.  The  cessions,  de* 
•  manded  by  the  English  to  effect  the  stipulated  compensation,  were  then  described : 
For  the  Company  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Cuttack,  including  the  port  of 
Ballasore :  For  their  ally  the  Nizam,  the  country  lying  between  his  own  frontier 
and  the  river  Wurda  to  the  eastward,  and  between  his  own  frontier  and  the 
hills  in  which  are  situated  the  forts  of  Gawilghur  and  Nerhulla,  to  the  north- 
ward ;  together  with  renunciation  of  all  the  claims  which  the  Rajah  might  have 
eve*  advanced  on  any  part  of  his  dominions :  And  for  their  other  allies,  any  of 
the  Zemindars  and  Rajahs,  the  tributaries  or  subjects  of  the  Rajah,  with  whom 
the  English  had  formed  connections  during  the  war,  the  confirmation  of  all 
their  engagements.  The  vakeel  exclaimed  against  the  exorbitance  of  these 
demands,  which  were  sufficient,  he  said,  not  only  to  reduce,  but  entirely  to 
destroy  the  state  of  his  master. 

"  Major-General  Wellesley  replied,  that  the  Rajah  was  a  great  politician ;  and 

ought  to  have  calculated  rather  better  his  chances  of  success,  before  he.  com-* 

menoed  the  war ;  but  that  having  commenced  it,  it  was  proper  that  he  should 

suffer,  before  he  should  get  out  of  the  scrape."  * 

Treaty  con-        After  several  discussions,  in  which  General  Wellesley  relaxed  only  so  far  as 

duded  with 

the  Rajah  of  to  reserve  to  the  Rajah  the  forts  of  Gawilghur  and  Nernulla,  with  contiguous 
rar'  districts  yielding  four  lacs  of  annual  revenue,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were 

arranged  on  the  16th,  and  signed  by  the  British  General,  and  the  Mahratta 
vakeel,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1803.  The  forts  were  left  to  the  Rajah,  as 
not  being  calculated  to  be  of  mueh  advantage  to  the  Nizam,  while  they  were 
necessary  to  the  Rajah  for  coercing  the  predatory  people  on  the  hills ;  and .  the 
contiguous  districts  were  granted,  in  order  to  leave  him  an  interest  in  restraining 
the  depredators,  to  whose  incursions  these  districts,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  adjoining  country,  were  continually  exposed.  Of  the  country,  to  which  the 
Rajah  was  thus  obliged  to  resign  his  pretensions,  he  had  possessed  but  a 
sort  of  divided  sovereignty,  in  conjunction  with  the  Nizam.  It  was  originally  a 
part  of  the  Subah  of  Deccan ;  but  the  Mahrattas  had  established  over  it  a 
claim,  at  first  to  one-fifth,  afterwards  by  degrees  to  one  half,  at  last  to  four-fifths, 
and  in  some  parts  to  the  whole,  of  the  revenues.     Though  an  extensive  and 

*  Memorandum  transmitted  by  General  Wellesley  to  the  Governor-General  of  the  conferences 
between  him  and  the  Ambassador  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  Papers  relating  to  East  India  affiura 
(printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons!  June  1806),  No*  25,  p.  12*. 
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fertile  country,  it  was  not,  however,  computed  that  the  Rajah  had  annually  Crap.  XII. 
realized  from  it  more  than  thirty  lacs  of  rupees.  V^Ta^^ 

,  To  some  other  articles ;  as,  the  exclusion  from  his  service  of  Europeans  and 
Americans,  the  mutual  appointment  of  resident  ambassadors,  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  confederacy;  scarcely  any  objection  was  experienced,  on  the  part  of 
the  Rajah.* 

If  he  had  not  prevented  further  hostilities  by  compliance,  the  British  General 
was  prepared  to.  pursue  him  to  Nagpoor,  the  capital  pf  his  dominions,  while  tjse 
troops  in  Sumbulpore  and  Cuttack  were  ready  to  co-operate,  and  General  Lake, 
having  subdued  all  opposition  in  Hindustan,  was  at  liberty  to  detach  a  force  injtp 

Berar.f  .•> 

At  the  very  time  of  negotiation,  the  Governor-General  prepared  a  copious  Views  in 
delineation  of  his  views  respecting,  the  objects  to  be  obtained  by  concluding  sandia!° 
treaties  of  peace  with  the  belligerent  chiefs,  and  sent  it*  bearing  date  the  11th 
of  December,  under  the  title  of  Instructions  to  General  Wellesley*  Even  now 
the  formation  of  what  he  called  a  defensive  alliance  with  Scindia,  that  is,  tjhf 
substitution  in  the  service  of  Scdndia  of  the  Company's  troops  to  Scindia's  own 
troops,  was  an  object  of  solicitude  with  the  British  ruler:  And  he  prepared  two 
plans  of  concession ;  one,  for  the  supposition  of  his  accepting ;  another  for  thp 
supposition  of  his  rejecting,  the  proposition  of  a  subsidiary,  force.  -The  singular 
part  of  the  offer  was;  to  maintain  the  subsidiary  force,  if  equal  to  that  which 
was  placed  at  Hyderabad,  without  any  expense  to  Scindia,  .and  wholly  at  the 
Company's  expense  ;  for  it  was  distinctly  proposed,  that  for  the  expanse  of  that 
force,  no  assignment  of  territory,  beyond  that  of  which  the  cession  would  at 
all  events  be  exacted  of  him,  nor  any  other  funds  what3>eyer,,  should  be 
required.:): 

By  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  the  whole  of  the 
forces  under  General  Wellesley  were  free  to  act  against  Scindia :  The  troops 
which  had  been  employed  in  reducing,  the  possessions  of  that  chief  in  Guzerat, 
having  accomplished  that  service,  were  now  ready  to  penetrate  into.  Malwa  to 
his  capital  Ougdn,  for  which  purpose  they  had  actually  marched  to  the 
frontier  of  Guzerat :  And  the  detachment  which  had  been  prepared  by  General 

*  Memorandum,  ut  supra ;.  Letter  of  General  Wellesley  te  the  Governor-General ;  and  copy 
of  the  treaty.    Ibid,  p.  122— 132,  *  , 

t  Notes  relative  to  the  peace.    Ibid.  p.  1 83. 

X  rngtru£tions~of  Gov~Gen.  parag.  62.    lbid.p.l2U  n 
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•Book  YE.  Lake  t*  co-operate  in  the  subjugation  of  Bern,  might  now  commence  cipeitftioali 
*  on  the  unsubdued  dominions  of  Scindia.* 

It  was  not  till  the  8th  of  December  that  the  various  artifices  of  ttatcfcieftain, 
to  procrastinate,  and  to  evade  the  proposition  of  admitting  compensation  as  the 
basis  of  negotiation,  were  terminated.    His  vakeels  insisted  that,  as  his  losses 
were  still  greater  than  those  of  the  English,  if  compensation  were  the  question, 
it  was  to  him  that  the  greater  compensation  would  be  due.    It  was  answered, 
that  he  was  the  aggressor.     But  this  was  the  point  in  debate ;  this  was  what 
Scindia  denied.    He  was  given,  however,  to  understand,  that  he  was  the  unsuc- 
cessful party,  and  of  this  he  had  a  bitter  and  certain  experience.    A  long  dis- 
cussion ensued,  on  the  cessions  to  which,  under  the  title  of  compensation,  the 
English  laid  claim.    A  further  conference  took  place  on  the  11th.    Other  con- 
ferences followed,  on  the  24th,  the  86th,  and  the  £8th;  when  compliance  was 
expressed  with  the  terms,  from  which  it  was  found  that  the  English  would  not 
Ti*aty  with    recede.     On  the  following  day,  the  treaty  was  signed.    The  Maharajah  ceded 
cSSSe^000"    all  his  rights  of  sovereignty,  in  the  country,  between  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges,  and  to  the  northward  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Rajahs  of 
Jeypoor,  Jodepeor,  and  Gohud;  he  ceded  the  fort  and  territory  of  Baroach ; 
the  fort  and  territory  of  Ahmednuggur ;  all  the  possessions  which  he  had  held 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Adjuntee  hills  to  the  Godavery  river ;  all  claims  upon 
his  Majesty  Shah  Aulum,  or  to  interfere  in  his  affairs ;  and  all  claims  of  «ray 
description  upon  the  British  government,  or  any  of  its  allies,  the  Subahdar  of 
the  Deccan,  the  Peshwa,  and  Anund  Rao  Guickwar.     Provision  was  made  for 
the  independence  of  all  those  minor  states,  in  the  region  of  the  Jumna,  who  had 
formerly  borne  the  yoke  of  Scindia,  but  had  made  engagements'  with  the 
English  during  the  recent  war.    The  fort  of  Asseerghur,  the  city  of  Boorhanpore, 
the  forts  of  Powanghnr,  andDohud,  with  the  lemtories  depending  upon  them, 
were  restored.     Scindia  was  also  allowed  to  retain  certain  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ahmednuggur ;  and  within  the  cession?  which  he  had  made  in  the  north,  his 
<daims  were  allowed  to  certain  lands  which  he  represented  as  the  private  estates 
of  his  family,  and  to  the  possession  of  which  none  of  thte  rights  of  sovereignty 
wereto  be  annexed,    Certain  jaghires  and.  pensions,  which  JSeindia  or  his  prede- 
cessor had  granted  to  individuals,  either  of  their  family,  or  among  their  principal 
servants,  in  the  ceded  countries,  or  upon  their  revenues,  were  confirmed,  to  the 

*  Notes  relative  to  the  peace  with  the  confederate  Mahratta  Aiffisini.    Ibid,  p*  14S.   : 
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amount  of  seventeen  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum.  Sdndia  most  readily  engaged  not  Chap.  XIL 
to  receive  into  his  service  any  Frenchman,  or  the  subject  of  any  European  or  Ame-  V"""!^T~' 
rican  power,  that  might  be  at  war  with  the  British  government  Lastly,  an  article 
was  inserted,  leaving  the  way  open  to  form  afterwards  an  additional  treaty  for  a 
subsidiary  alliance ;  which,  in  this  case,  was  not  to  be  subsidiary;  forthe  English 
government  stipulated  to  afford  the  troops,  their  pay  and  subsistence,  without 
compensation  either  in  money  or  land 

Of  these  cessions,  it  was  agreed  between  the  British  government  and  its 
allies,  that  the  territory,  situated  to  the  westward  of  the  river  Wurdah  and  the 
southward  of  the  hills  on  which  were  the  forts  of  Gawilghur  and  Nemulla, 
together  with  the  territory  between  the  Adjuntee  hills  and  the  river  Godavery, 
should  belong  to  the  Nizam ;  that  Ahmednuggur  and  its  territory  should  belong 
to  the  Pesh  wa,  to  whose  capital  it  so  nearly  approached ;  and  that  all  the  rest 
should  belong  to  the  English.  The  minor  princes,  in  the  region  of  the  Jumna, 
who  formerly  bore  the  yoke  of  Scindia,  and  whom  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Governor-General  now  to  render  dependant  upon  the  British  government,  and 
to  form  of  them  a  sort  of  barrier  on  the  British  frontier  against  any  aggression 
of  the  Mahratta  powers,  were  the  Rajahs  of  Bhurtpore,  Jodepore,  Jyepoor, 
Macherry,  and  Boondee,  the  Ranah  of  Gohud,  and  Ambagee  Rao  Englah. 

With  the  first  five  of  these  minor  princes,  who  were  already  in  possession  of  Eonpmeitts 
acknowledged  sovereignties,  treaties  of  alliance  were  formed,  on  condition,  that  Jjtty  prince* 
the  English  should  take  no  tribute  from  them,  nor  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  their  glj» 
government ;  that,  in  case  of  the  invasion  of  the  Company's  territory,  they 
should  assist  in  repelling  the  enemy ;  and  that  the  Company  should  guarantee 
their  dominions  against  all  aggression,  they  defraying  the  expense  of  the  aid 
which  they  might  receive.  The  case  of  the  remaining  two  chieftains  required  some 
farther  arrangements.  The  Ranah  of  Gohud  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  ter- 
ritories by  Scindia;  and  all  of  them,  together  with  the  neighbouring  districts, 
had  been  consigned  to  Ambajee,  one  of  Scindia's  leading  commanders,  as  renter. 
Ambajee  had  deserted  Scindia  during  the  war ;  and  it  was  now  determined  to 
make  a  partition,  in  sovereignty,  of  the  territories  which  he  rented*  between  him 
and  the  Ranah  of  Gohud,  reserving  the  fort  and  city  of  Gualior  to  the  Com- 
pany. The  same  condition  was  contracted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  three 
princes,  respecting  mutual  defence ;  but  it  was  appointed  that  three  battalions  of 
the  Company's  sepoys  should  be  stationed  with  the  Ranah,  and  paid  for  by 
him,  at  the  rate  of  75,000  rupees  a  month.* 


•  Memorandum  of  the  conferences  between  Major-Geoend  the  Hon.  Arthur  Wdtedejr,  snd 
vol.  in*  4  v 
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Book  VI.       The  condition  to  which  Scindia  was  reduced,  by  the  war,  and  by  tte  sacrifices 
v^— /  which  he  had  made  for  the  attainment  of  peace,  excited  in  his  breast  the  liveliest 
Scindia  enters  apprehensions  with  regard  to  the  power  and  designs  of  Holkar ;  and  he  noro 
fensiv^aur    ^P**6**  *n  earnest  to  interpose,  if  possible,  the  shield  of  the  Company  between 
•nee.  himself  and  this  formidable  antagonist.     By  one.  expedient  alone,  was  he  per  * 

mitted  to  hope,  that  this  important  object  could  be  gained ;  by  entering  into,  the 
system  of  general  alliance,  and  subsidiary  defence.     It  was  agreed,  accordingly, 
that  Major  Malcolm  should  repair  to  the  camp  of  Scindia,  to  settle  the  terms  of 
a  treaty  of  this  description.     The  business  was  accomplished,  and  the  treaty 
signed  at  Boorhanpore  on  the  27th  of  February,  1804.     There,  were  two. 
remarkable  circumstances.     One  was,  the  price  which  the  Governor-General 
consented  to  pay  for  the  supposed  advantage  of  placing  a  body,  of  British  troops 
at  the  disposal  of  Scindia,  and  pledging  the  English  government  for  his  defence* 
Hie  amount  of  the  force  defined  by  the  treaty  was  6000  infantry,  and  the  usual 
proportion  of  artillery.  wThese  troops  were  to  be  maintained  entirely  at  the 
-  expense  of  the  English  government,  with  the  proceeds .  of  the  newly  acquired* 
dominions  ;  and  that  they  might  not  establish  an  influence  in  Seindia's  govern- 
ment, they  were  not  even  to  be  stationed  within  his  territory,  but  at  some  con- 
venient place  near  his  frontier  within  the  Company's  dominions.     The  other 
•  remarkable  circumstance  was,  not  the  condition  by  which  the  English  govern 
ment  made  itself  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  dominions  of  Scindia,  but 
that,  by  which  it  engaged  to  make  itself  the  instrument  of  his  despotism ;  to 
become  the  executioner  of  every  possible  atrocity  towards  his  own  subjects,  of. 
which  he  might  think  proper  to  be  guilty.     It  bound  itself,  by  an  express. stipu- 
lation, not  to  interfere  between  him  and  his  subjects,  how  dreadful  soever,  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  his  subjects  might  be.     But  the  moment  his  subjects  should 
take  measures  to  resist  him,  whatsoever  the  enormities  against  which  they  might 
seek  protection,  the  English  government  engaged,  without  scruple,  and  without 
condition,  to  act  immediately  for  their  suppression  and  chastisement.    Where 
was  now  the  doctrine  of  the  Governor-General  for  the  deposition  of  princes 
whose  government  was  bad?    Where  was  the  regard  to  that  disgrace  which,  as 
he  told  the  princes  whom  he  deposed,  redounded  to  the  British  name,  whenever 
they  supported  a  government  that  was  bad  ? 

the  Ambassadors  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia;  Letter  from  General  Wellesley  to  Gov.-Gen.; 
Treaty  of  peace  with  Scindia;  and  treaties  with  the  Rajahs  of  Bhurtpore,  &c.  Ibid.  p.  1S2— 
164 ;  and  the  Governor-General's  "  Notes  relative  to  the  peace  concluded  between  the  British 
government  and  the  confederate  Mahratta  chieftains,  and  to  the  various  questions  arising  out  of 
t|ie  terms  of  the  pacification."    Ibid.  p.  177—199. 
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In  forming  his  connections  with  other  states,  either  for  war  or  peace,  the  Chap.  XII. 
Maharajah  bound  himself  to  the  slight  condition  of  only  consulting  with  the  ^~ ^803*^ 
Company's  government,  but  by  no  means  of  being  governed  by  its  decisions ; 
and  in  any  war,  to  be  carried  on  by  their  mutual  exertions  it  was  agreed,  without 
any  mention  made  of  the  proportion  of  troops,  that  in  the  partition  of  conquests 
the  shares  should  be  equal.  The  stipulation  with  regard  to  Frenchmen,  and 
other  Europeans,  or  Americans,  was  made  still  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the 
times ;  for  it  was  promised  by  Scindia  that  he  would  allow  no  such  person  to 
remain  in  his  dominions  without  the  consent  of  the  Company's  government* 

The  Governor-General  seemed  now  to  have  accomplished  the  whole  of  his  Govemor-Ge- 
objects ;  and  lofty  was  the  conception  which  he  formed  of  the  benefits  attained.  count  of  ^ 
The  famous  official  document,  which  has  been  already  quoted,  "  Notes,  relative  ^j5^^. 
to  the  peace  concluded  between  the  British  government  and  the  confederate  defensive  aUi- 

•  1  •  A    '      1  ll  J*  '   anCCS   •^   thff 

Mahr&tta  chieftains,"  concludes  with  "  a  general  recapitulation  of  the  benefits  war. 
which  the  British  government  in  India  has  derived  from  the  success  of  the  war, 
and  from  the  combined  arrangements  of  the  pacification,  including  the  treaties 
of  peace,  of  partition,  and  of  defensive  alliance  and  subsidy."  It  exhibits  them 
under  no  less  than  nineteen  several  heads  :  1.  The  reduction  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar;  2.  The  destruction  of  the  French 
power;  3.  The  security  against  its  revival;  4.  The  annexation  to  the  British 
dominions  of  the  territory  occupied  by  Perron ;  5.  The  annexation  of  other  ter- 
ritories in  the  Dooab,  and  the  command  of  the  Jumna ;  6.  The  deliverance  of 
the  Emperor  Shah  Aulum  from  the  control  of  the  French ;  7.  The  security  and 
influence  derived  from  the  system  of  alliance  with  the  petty  states  along  the 
Jumna  against  the  Mahrattas ;  8.  The  security  and  influence  derived  from  the 
possession  of  Gualior,  and  the  subsidiary  force  established  in  Gohud ;  9.  The 
means  of  defence  derived  from  these  same  fountains  against  any  other  enemy  on 
the  north-western  frontier;  10.  The  advantages  both  in  security  and  wealth 
derived  from  Cuttack;  11.  The  advantages  derived  from  the  possession  of 
Baroach,  which  left  Scindia  no  direct  communication  with  the  sea,  or  with  the 
transmarine  enemies  of  the  British  government ;  12.  The  security  derived  from 
Baroach  against  the  intrigues  of  the  French  with  any  native  state ;  IS.  The 
additional  security  bestowed  upon  the  British  interests  in  Guzerat,  by  the  pos- 
session of  Baroach,  and  the  abolition  of  Scindia's  claims  on  the  Guickwar ; 
14.  The  revenue  and  commerce  derived  from  Baroach ;    15.  The  benefits 

*  Treaty  of  alliance  and  mutual  defence*    Ibid.  p.  16*- 
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Book  VL  bestowed  upon  the  Peshwa  and  Nizam;  16*  The  increased  renown  of  the 
Kmmm^C^/  British  nation,  both  for  power  and  virtue;  17#  The  "  defensive  and  subsidiary  * 
alliance"  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia ;  18.  The  power  of  controling  the  causes  of 
dissension  and  contest  among  the  Mahratta  states ;  the  power  of  keeping  then 
weak;  the  power  of  preventing  their  combination  with  one  another,  or  with  the 
enemies  of  the  British  state;  19-  The  security  afforded  to  the  Company  and  ite 
allies  from  the  turbulence  of  the  Mahratta  character  and  state.f 

This  is  exhibited  as  an  instructive  specimen  of  a  good  mode  of  making  up  an 
account. 

After  this  enumeration,  the  document  breaks  out  into  the  following  triumphant 
declaration :  "  The  general  arrangements  of  the  pacification ;  combined  with 
the  treaties  of  partition,  with  the  defensive  and  subsidiary  alliance  now  con* 
eluded  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  with  the  condition  of  our  external  relations* 
and  with  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  British  empire ;  have  finally  placed 
the  British  power  in  India,  in  that  commanding  position  with  regard  to  other 
states,  which  affords  the  only  possible  security  for  the  permanent  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  of  these  valuable  and  important  possessions" 

It  is  material  here  to  mark,  what  is  thus  solemnly  declared,  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  all  our  Indian  rulers ;  that,  without  that  artificial  system,  which 
he  created,  of  subsidiary  troops  and  dependance,  under  the  name  of  allianr*\ 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  security  for  "  the  British  empire  in  the  East"  J 

The  document  goes  on  to  boast,  that  the  troops,  thus  bestowed  upon  the 
Peshwa,  the  Nizam,  Scindia,  the  Guickwar,  and  Ranah  of  Gohud,  would  exceed 
24,000  men ;  that  all  these  would  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  those  allies,, 
which  was  incorrect,  as  Scindia  paid  nothing  for  the  6,000  allotted  to  him ;  that 
this  amount  of  troops  would  always  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  perfect  equip- 
ment, and  might  be  directed  against  any  of  the  principal  states  of  India,  without 
affecting  the  tranquillity  of  the  Company's  possessions,  or  adding  materially  to 
its  expenses* 

It  then  declares :  "  The  position,  extent,  and  equipment  of  this  military 
forces  combined  with  the  privilege  which  the  British  government  possesses  of 
arbitrating  differences  and  dissensions  between  the  several  state?  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  the  obligations  of  alliance,  enable  the  British  power  to  control  the 
causes  of  that  internal  war  which,  during  so  long  a  term  of  years  has  desolated 

•  Subsidiary  it  could  not  well  be,  when  he  paid  no  subsidy,    f  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  197*  1"* 
t  Contrast  with  it,  the  opiniqpa  of  his  successor.    Vita  infra, 
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many  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  India;  has  occasioned  a  constant  and  Chap. XII. 
hazardous  fluctuation  of  power  among  the  native  states ;  has  encouraged  a  pre*  * 
datory  spirit  among  the  inhabitants ;  and  formed  an  inexhaustible  source  for  the 
supply  of  military  adventurers,  prepared  to  join  the  standard  of  any  turbulent 
chieftain  for  the  purpose  of  ambition,  plunder,  or  rebellion.  No  danger  can 
result  from  the  operation  of  our  defensive  alliances,  of  involving  the  British 
government  in  war ;  excepting  in  cases  of  manifest  justice,  and  irresistible  ne- 
cessity. Hie  power  of  arbitration,  reserved  in  all  cases  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, not  only  secures  the  Company  from  the  contingency  of  war,  in  the  pre* 
secation  of  the  unjust  views  of  any  of  our  allies,  but  affords  a  considerable 
advantage  in  authorizing  and  empowering  the  British  government  to  check,  by 
amicable  negotiation,  the  primary  and  remote  sources  of  hostilities  in  every  pari 
ef  India."* 

When  extracted  from  these  sounding  words,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  British  iimatigaticD 
government  in  India  had  obtained  ttvo  advantages ;  1.  an  enlargement  of  revenue ;  ^^  *°" 
8.  increased  security  against  the  recurrence  of  war,  or  the  evils  of  an  unsue* 
ceseful  one. 

1.  Additional  revenue  is  only  useful,  when  it  is  not  balanced  by  an  equal  Whether  be- 
increase  of  expense.    The  Governor-General  talks  loudly  of  the  addkieMlbfL^TDd 
revenue ;  but  not  a  word  of  the  additional  expense.    If  we  had  no  more  evidence  "**"** 
but  this,  it  would  be  a  legitimate  inference,  that  the  expeube  was  omitted, 
because  it  would  not  have  been  favourable  to  his  argtiment  to  speak  of  it.    We 
have  abundant  geneml  evidence  that  the  expense  of  governing  enlarged  territory, 
in  almost  aft  places,  though  more  especially  in  India,  equals,  or  more  frequently 
surpasses,  al  the  revenue  which  it  is  possible  to  draw  from  it.    We  shall  presently 
see  in  what  degree  the  facts  of  the  present  case  conform  to  the  general  rule.    If 
it  turns  out  that  the  expense  of  governing  the  new  territory  is  equal  to  its 
revenue^  it  follows  that  the  enormous  expense  of  the  war,  generated  by  the 
treaty  of  Bassein, ,  and  by  the  passion  of  the  Governor-General  for  subsidiaiy 
alliances,  remained  altogether  without  compensation  on  the  score  of  money. 

2.  Let  us  inquire,  if  there  is  more  solidity  in  the  alleged  advantage,  in  which,  Whether 
single  and  solitary,  tiie  whole  compensation  for  the  war  remains  to  be  Wu^^S^^ST 
viz.  security  against  the  evil*  of  war.  SL^ST**^ 

Now  at  tost  view  it  would  appear  that  an  obligation  to  defend  a  great  number 
of  Indiaa  states,  an  obligation  of  taking  part  in  all  their  miserable  and  never- 

•  Papers,  ut  supra*  p.  198.. 
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Book  VL  ending  quarrels,  was  of  all  receipts  the  most  effectual,  for  being  involved  almost 
^"^£T*'  incessantly  in  the  evils  of  war. 

This  increased  exposure  to  the  evils  of  war  was  far  outweighed,  according  to 
the  Governor-General,  by  the  power  of  preventing  war  through  the  influence  of 
the  subsidiary  troops.  , 

Unfortunately  the  question  which  hence  arises  admits  not  of  that  degree  of 
limitation  and  precision  which  enables  it  to  receive  a  conclusive  answer.  The 
probabilities,  though  sufficiently  great,  must  be  weighed,  and  without  any  fixed 
and  definite  standard. . 

One  thing,  in  the  mean  time,  is  abundantly  certain,  that  if  the  East  India 
Company  was  able  to  keep  any  Indian  state  from  going  to  war,  it  must  have 
been,  .because  it  was  the  master  of  that  state  ;  because  that  state  was  dependant 
upon  the  East  India  Company,  and  bound  in  all  its  concerns  to  obey  the  Com- 
pany's will  But  if  this  were  the  case,  and  if  the  native  governments  were  thus^ 
deprived  of  all  independent  power,  infinitely  better  would  it  have  been,  to  have 
removed  them  entirely.  Two  prodigious  advantages  would  thus  have  been 
gained ;  the  great  expense  of  keeping  them  would  have  been  saved ;  and  the 
people  in  the  countries  under  them  would  have  been  delivered  from  the  unspeak- 
able miseries  of  their  administration ;  miseries  always  increased  to  excess  by  the 
union  of  a  native,  with  the  British,  government.  But,  to  place  this  question  on 
the  broadest  basis :  The  policy  of  taking  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  country 
immediately  under  the  British  government  would  either  have  been  good,  or  it 
would  have  been  bad.  If  it  would  have  been  good,  why  was  it  not  followed ; 
when  the  power  was  not  wanting,  and  when  the  right  of  conquest  would  have 
applied  with  just  as  much  propriety  to  the  part  that  was  not  done,  as  the  part 
that  was  ?  If  it  would  not  have  been  good  policy  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
Mahratta  country  under  the  British  government ;  in  other  words,  to  have  had 
the  responsibility  of  defending  it  with  the  whole  of  its  resources ;  it  was  surely 
much  worse  policy  to  take  the  responsibility  of  defending  it,  with  only  a  part  of 
those -resources* 

Another  question,  however,  may  be ;  not  whether  something  better  than  the 
defensive  alliances  might  not  have  been  done,  but  whether  something  might  not 
have  been  done  that  wasworse;  whether,  if  the  government  of  the  Mahratta  princes 
was  not  entirely  dissolved,  it  was  not  better  to  bind  them  by  defensive  alliances, 
than  to  leave  them  unbound ;  whether,  according  to  the  Governor-General,  the 
British  state  was  not  more  exempt  from  the  danger  of  war,  with  the  alliances, 
than  without  them. 
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To  answer  this  question,  it  must  be  maturely  considered,  under  what  danger  Chap.  XII. 
6f  war,  the  British  government  would  have  been  placed,  without  the  alliances.  v— *v-" — J 
It  is  not  the  way  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion,  to  set  out  with  allowing  that 
this  danger  was  just  any  thing  which  any  body  pleases.  It  may  be  pretty  con- 
fidently affirmed,  that,  with  good  government  within  their  own  territories,  under 
the  known  greatness  of  their  power,  the  English  were  almost  wholly  exempt 
from  the  danger  of  war ;  because,  in  this  case,  war  could  reach  them  through 
but  one  medium,  that  of  invasion ;  and  from  invasion,  surely,  they  had  little  to 
dread. 

Allowing  then,  that  the  subsidiary  alliances  were  a  scheme  calculated  to  pre* 
vent  the  danger  of  war ;  as  far  as  regards  the  British  government,  there  was 
little  or  nothing  of  that  sort  to  prevent  \  the  subsidiary  alliances  were  a  great 
and  complicated  apparatus,  for  which,  when  got  up,  there  was  nothing  to  do;  a 
huge  cause,  prepared  when  there  was  no  effect  to  produce.*  > 

This  is  decisive  in  regard  to  the  practical  question.  In  speculation,  another 
question  may  still  be  raised;  namely,  whether,  if  the  British  state  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  wars,  the  scheme  of  the  subsidiary  alliances  was  a  good 
instrument  for  preventing  them.  In  India,  as  in  all  countries  in  corresponding 
circumstances,  one  thing  saves  from  aggression,  and  one  thing  alone,  namely, 
power;  the  prospect  which  the  aggressor  has  before  him,  of  suffering  by  his  ag- 
gression, rather  than  of  gaining  by  it.  The  question,  then,  is  shortly  this ;  did 
the  subsidiary  alliances  make  the  English  stronger,  in  relation  to  the  princes  of 
India,  than  they  would  have  been  without  those  alliances  ? 

The  subsidiary  alliances  yielded  two  things:  they  yielded  a  portion  of  terri-; 
tory :  and  they  yielded,  a  certain  position  of  a  certain  portion  of  British  troops. 
In  regard  to  the  territory,  it  may,  at  any  rate,  be  assumed,  as  doubtful,  whether,; 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  British  state,  at  the. time  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein, 
she  could  be  rendered  intrinsically  stronger  by  any  accession  of  territory ;  since* 
by  act  of  parliament,  the  question  stands  decided  the  opposite  way:  much  more* 

*  The  Governor-General,  indeed,  takes  it  as  one  of  his  benefits,  that  the  native  states  would  be 
restrained  from  war  among  themselves.  But  he  does  not  inform  us  to  whom  the  benefit  would 
accrue.  If  the  English  were  secure  from  aggression,  the  wars  of  the  native  princes  were  of  no 
importance  to  them.  '  If  humanity  is  pretended,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  people  from  the 
horrors  of  war,  it  is  to  be  replied,  with  dreadful' certainty,  that  under  the  atrocities  of  a  native 
government,  supported  by  British  power,  the  horrors  of  peace  were  no  improvement  upon  the* 
horrors  of  war.  The  sufferings  of  the  people  under  the  Nabobs  of  Carnatic  and  Oude  were 
described  by  the  English  government  itself,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  as  unmatched  in  any 
portion  of  India. 
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Book  VL  then,  is  it  doubtful,  whether  she  could  be  rendered  stronger  by  an  accession  of 
v— -v— ■ s  territory,  which  imported  the  obligation  and  expense  not  merely  of  defending 
itself,  but  of  defending  the  whole  kingdom  to  which  it  was  annexed.  It  will 
not,  then,  be  assumed,  that  the  mere  territory  gotten  by  the  English  was  the 
circumstance  looked  to  for  preventing  the  evils  of  war.  If  Nit  was  that,  the  ter- 
ritory might  have  been  taken  without  the  alliances. 

Hie  only  remaining  circumstance  is,  the  position  erf  the  troops.  For  as  to  the 
other  conditions,  about  not  holding  intercourse  with  other  states,  except  in  con- 
junction with  the  English,  these  were  merely  verbal ;  and  would  be  regarded  by 
the  Indian  governments,  just  as  long,  as  they  would  have  been  regarded  without 
the  alliance ;  namely,  as  long  as  the  Eng&h  could  punish  them,  whenever  they 
Should  do  what  the  English  would  diglike. 

Now,  surely,  it  is  not  a  proposition  which  it  wffl  be  easy  to  maintain,  that  a 
country  is  stronger  with  regard  to  its  neighbours,  if  it  has  its  army  dispersed  in 
several  countries ;  a  considerable  body  of  it  in  one  country,  and  a  considerable 
body  in  another,  than  if  it  has  the  whole  concentrated  within  itself;  and  skil- 
ftilly  placed  in  the  situation  best  calculated  to  overawe  any  neighbour  from  whooa 
danger  may  be  apprehended.  There  are  many  combinations  of  circumstances  in 
which  this  would  be  a  source  of  weakness,  much  more  than  of  strength. 

If  it  is  said,  that  the  position  of  the  English  subsidiary  troops,  with  a  native 
prince,  imported  the  annihilation,  or  a  great  reduction,  of  his  own  force ;  this,  in 
the  circumstances  of  India,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  almost  any  im- 
portance. In  a  country  swarming  with  military  adventurers,  and  which  fights 
with  undisciplined  troops,  an  army  can  always  be  got  together  with  great  rapi- 
<fity,  as  soon  as  a  leader  can  hold  out  a  reasonable  prospect  that  something  will 
be  gained  by  joining  his  standards.  The  whole  history  of  India  is  a  proof,  that 
a  man  who  is  without  an  army  to-day,  may,  if  he  has  the  due  advantages,  to- 
morrow (if  we  may  use  an  Eastern  hyperbole)  he  surrounded  by  a  great  one.  Of 
this  we  have  had  a  great  and  very  recent  example,  in  the  army  with  which 
Holkar,  a  mere  adventurer,  was  enabled  to  meet,  and  to  conquer  Scindia,  the 
most  powerful  native  prince  in  India. 

It  was,  in  a  short  time,  as  we  shall  see,  found  by  the  British  government 
itsel£  that  it  could  regard  the  presence  of  subsidiary  troops  as  a  very  weak  bridle 
in  the  mouth  of  a  native  prince,  when  he  began  to  forget  his  own  weakness. 
The  weakness,  in  feet,  was  the  bridle.  If  he  remained  weak,  that  was  enough, 
without  the  subsidiary  troops.  If  he  grew  strong,  the  subsidiary  troops,  it  was 
seen,  would  not  long  restrain  him. 
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I  cannot  aim  at  the  production  of  all  those  circumstances,  on  both  sides  of  this  Chap.  32L 
question,  which  would  be  necessary  to  be  produced,  and  to  be  weighed,  to  de*  v*—" v^— ' 
monstrate  accurately  the  probabilities  of  good  or  evil,  attached  to  such  a  scheme 
of  policy,  as  that  of  the  subsidiary  alliances  of  Governor-General  Wellesley.    I 
have  endeavoured  to  conduct  the  reader  into  the  paths  of  inquiry ;  and  leave 
the  question  undecided. 

In  summing  up  the  account  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  we  can  only,  therefore, 
approach  to  a  determinate  conclusion.  On  the  one  side,  there  is  the  certain,  and 
the  enormous  evil,  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Mahratta  war.  Whether  the  sub- 
sidiary alliances,  which  were  looked  to  for  compensation,  were  calculated  to  yield 
any  compensation,  and  did  not  rather  add  to  the  evils,  is  seen  to  be,  at  the  least, 
exceedingly  doubtful  The  policy  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  cannot,  therefore^ 
be  misunderstood. 


vol.  in.  4  ft 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

• 

Necessity  inferred  of  curbing  Holkar — Intercourse  between  Holkar  and  Scin- 
dia  renewed— Governor-General  resolves  to  take  the  Holkar  Dominions, 
but  to  give  them  away  to  the  Peshwa,  Scindia9  and  the  Nizam — Holkar  re- 
treats be/ore  the  Commander-in-Chief,  toward  the  South-— The  Commander- 
in-Chief  withdraws  the  Army  into  Cantonments,  leaving  Colonel  Monson 
with  a  Detachment  in  advance— Holkar  turns  upon  Monson — Monson  makes 
a  disastrous  Retreat  to  Agra — The  British  Army  from  Guzerat  subdues 
Holkar's  Dominions  in  Malwa — Holkar  by  a  Stratagem  attacks  Delhi — 
Brave  Defence  of  Delhi — The  Holkar  Dominions  in  Deccan  subdued— De- 
feat of  Holkar9 s  Infantry  at  Deeg — Rout  of  his  Cavalry  at  Furruckabad— 
The  Rajah  ofBhurtpore,  one  of  the  allied  Chief  tains,  joins  with  Holkar — 
Unsuccessful  Attack  upon  the  Fortress  of  Bhurtpo^e — Accommodation  with 
the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore — Disputes  with  Scindia — Prospect  of  a  War  with 
Scindia — Holkar  joins  the  Camp  of  Scindia — The  British  Resident  ordered 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  quit  the  Camp  of  Scindia — Scindia  endeavours 
to  prevent  the  Departure  of  the  Resident — Marquis  Wellesley  succeeded  by 
Marquis  Cornwallis — Cornwallis's  View  of  the  State  of  the  Government— 
Of  Wellesley* s  System  of  subsidiary  and  defensive  Alliance — Cornwallis  re- 
solves to  moid  a  War  with  Scindia,  by  yielding  every  Point  in  Dispute — To 
make  Peace  with  Holkar  by  restoring  all  the  Territories  he  had  lost — To 
dissolve  the  Connexion  of  the  British  Government  with  the  minor  Princes 
on  the  Mahratta  Frontier — Negotiations  between  Scindia  and  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief—Death  of  Lord  Cornwallis— Sir  G.  Barlow  adheres  to  the 
Plans  of  Lord  Cornwallis — Holkar  advances  into  the  Country  of  the  Seiks — 
Pursued  by  Lord  Lake — A  fresh  Treaty  concluded  with  Scindia — Treaty 
with  Holkar — Financial  results. 

Book  VI.  VrHEN  the  English  were  freed  from  the  burthen  and  the  dangers  of  the  war 
^^~*  with  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  they  began  to  think  of  placing  a  curb  on 
During  the  the  power  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar.  Though  Holkar  had  engaged,  and  upon 
dh£  the  Eng^  very  advantageous  terms,  to  join  with  the  other  chieftains,  he  had  abstained  from 
l^e°  with r    co-operation  in  the  war  against  the  English ;  and  though  he  had  committed  some 
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ravages,  on  a  part  erf  the  Nizam's  territory,  toward  the  beginning  of  the  war;  Chap.xiII. 
the  Governor-General  had  not  held  it  expedient  to  treat  this  offence  as  a  reason  ^7^7*^ 
for  hostilities :  Holkar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  uniformly  assured  that  the 
English  were  desirous  of  preserving  with  him  the  relations  of  peace. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1803,  Holkar,  having  marched  towards  the  ter*  The  designs  of 
ritory  of  the  Rajah  of  Jyenagur,  took  up  a  position  which  threatened  the  seen-  pected. 
rity  of  this  ally  of  the  British  state.  At  the  same  time,  he  addressed  letters  to 
the  British  Commander-in-Chief,  containing  assurances  of  his  disposition  to  cul- 
tivate the  friendship  of  the  British  government  But  a  letter  of  his  to  the  Rqah 
of  Macberry,  suggesting  to  him  inducements  to  withdraw  from  the  British  air 
liance,  was  communicated  by  that  Rajah  to  the  Commander-in-Chief;  further 
correspondence  of  a  hostile  nature  was  discovered ;  and  intelligence  was  received 
of  his  having  murdered  three  British  subjects  in  his  service,  on  a  false  charge 
that  one  of  them  had  corresponded  with  the  Commander-in-Chief  It  appeared 
imprudent  to  remove  the  army  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  from  the  field,  till 
security  was  obtained  against  the  projects  of  Holkar. 

Hie  determination,  which  hitherto  had  guided  the  conduct  of  the  Governor*- 
General,  that  he  would  abstain  from  the  dispute  in  the  Holkar  family  respecting 
the  succession  to  Tuckojee,  still  operated  in  his  mind.  And  he  authorized  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  conclude  an  arrangement  with  Jeswunt  Rao,  engaging^ 
oh  the  part  of  the  British  government,  to  leave  him  in  the  unmolested  exercise 
of  his  authority,  provided  he  would  engage  to  abstain  from  all  aggression  upon 
the  British  or  their  allies. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  addressed  a  letter  to  Holkar,  dated  the  29th  of  Negotiations 
January,  1804,  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  which  he  had  received; wl 
inviting  him  to  send  vakeels  to  the  British  camp  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  amicable  agreement  which  both  parties  professed  to  have  in  view;  but  re- 
quiring him,  as  a  proof  of  his  friendly  intentions,  to  withdraw  his  army,  from 
its  menacing  position,  and  abstain  from  exactions  upon  the  British  allies.  At 
the  same  time  the  British  army  advanced  to  Hindown,  a  position  which  at  once 
commanded  the  principal  roads  into  the  Company's  territory,  and  afforded  an 
easy  movement  in  any  direction  which  the  forces  of  Holkar  might  be  found  to 
pursue.  On  the  27th  of  February  an  answer  from  that  chieftain  arrived.  It 
repeated  the  assurance  of  his  desire  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  expressed  his  intention  to  withdraw  from  his  present  position, 
and  send  a  vakeel  to  the  British  camp.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  letters 
were  intercepted,  addressed  by  Holkar  to  subjects  and  allies  of  the  British  go* 
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Book  VI.  vernment,  exciting  them  to  revolt,  and  stating  his  design  of  sending  troops  to 
savage  the  British  territories.  The  Commander-in-Chief  made  an  amicable  reply 
to  his  letter;  but  warned  him,  at  the  same  time,  Against  the  practices  in  which 
he  had  begun  to  indulge.  And  on  the  16th  of  March  two  vakeels  from  Holkar 
arrived  in  the  British  camp. 
Hoikar'sde-  They  were  commissioned  to  demand;  1.  leave  to  collect  the  choute,  accord- 
coiwtedtttra~*n?  *°  ^e  custom  of  his  ancestors;  2.  certain  possessions,  formerly  enjoyed 
▼aganu  ^j  his  family,  namely,  Etawah,  twelve  pergunnahs  in  the  Doab,  one  in  Bundel- 
cund,  and  the  country  of  Humana ;  3.  the  guarantee  of  the  country  which  he 
there  possessed ;  4.  a  treaty  similar  in  terms  to  that  which  had  been  concluded 
with  Scindia.  These  demands  were  treated  as  altogether  extravagant ;  and  the 
vakeels,  after  receiving  a  remonstrance  on  the  continuance  of  their  master  in  his 
present  threatening  position,  departed  from  the  camp,  bearing  to  him  another 
letter  from  the  Commander-in-Chief.  In  this,  Holkar  was  invited  to  send  again 
a  confidential  agent,  'with  powers  to  conclude  an  arrangement,  on  terms  in  which 
the  British  government  would  be  able  to  concur.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  General  Wellesley ;  containing  a  demand  of  certain  territories, 
which  he  said  belonged  to  his  family  in  Deccan ;  and  intimating  that,  notwith- 
standing the  greatness  of  the  British  power,  a  war  with  him  would  not  be  with-* 
out  its  evils ;  for  "  although  unable  to  oppose  their  artillery  in  the  field,  countries 
ef  many  coss  should  be  over-run,  .and  plundered,  and  burnt ;  that  they  should 
not  have  leisure  to  breathe  for  a  moment,  and  that  calamities  would  fall  on  lacs 
of  human  beings  in  continued  war  by  the  attacks  of  his  army,  which  overwhelms 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea."  An  answer,  however,  to  the  letter  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  received  in  the  British  camp  on  the  4th  of  April;  still  evading 
either  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  simple  proposition  of  the  British  Comman- 
der, and  urging  his  pretensions  to  something  like  the  terms  he  himself  had  pro* 
posed.  That  letter  drew  another  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  applauding  the 
forbearance  of  the  British  government,  and  assuring  Holkar  that  he  would  best 
consult  his  own  interest  by  complying  with  its  demands.* 
Coimntmicfr.  Holkar,  though  fully  aware  of  the  hatred  which  he  raised  in  the  bosom  of 
S^^ThoI-  Scindia,  was  not  deterred  from  the  endeavour  of  opening  a  negotiation,  or  at 
karandScin.  any  ^^  q(  gi^g  himself  the  benefit  of  an  apparent  intrigue,  with  that  chief- 
tain.   A  vakeel  of  his  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Scindia,  on  the  Sth.of  February* 

•  Letter  from  the  Governor-General  in  council  to  the  Secret  Committee,  dated  15th  June,  18ft** 
Pfcpew,  ut  supra,  printed  in  1806,  No.  2S,  p.  268 ;  Notes,  ut  supra,  No.  25,  p.  205. 
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«  • 

1804.  The  account,  which  Scindia  and  his  ministers  thought  proper  to  render  of  Chap.  XIIL 
this  event  to  the  British  resident  in  his  camp,  was  liable  to  suspicion,  on  the  v— "^T7~^ 
one  hand  from  the  extreme  duplicity  of  Mahratta  councils,  on  the  other  from  the 
extraordinary  desire  which  appeared  on  the  part  of  Scindia  to  produce  a  war  be- 
tween that  rival  and  the  British  government.  They  said,  that  the  vakeel  had 
endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  Scindia  to  accommodate  his  dispute  with  Holkar, 
and  form  a  union  for  the  reduction  of  the  British  power,  the  continual  augmen- 
tation of  which  could  be  attended  with  nothing  less  than  the  final  destruction  of 
the  Mahratta  state ;  but  that  the  answer  of  Scindia  was  a  positive  refusal ;  on 
the  professed  grounds,  of  the  treachery  with  which  Holkar  had  violated  his 
pledge  to  the  late  confederacy,  the  impossibility  of  confiding  in  any  engagement 
into  whiqh  he  might  enter,  and  the  resolution  of  Scindia  to  adhere  to  his  con- 
nexion with  the  British  state.  Notwithstanding  this  supposed  reply,  a  vakeel 
from  Scindia  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Holkar,  on  the  alleged  motive  that,  unable 
as  he  was  to  resist  the  arms  of  that  chieftain,  it  was  desirable  both  to  effect  an 
accommodation  with  him,  and  to  sound  his  inclinations.  According  to  the  re- 
presentation made  to  the  British  resident,  the  vakeel  was  authorized  to  propose 
a  continuance  of  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace,  but  to  threaten  hostilities  if 
depredations  were  committed  on  any  part  of  the  territory  either  of  Scindia  or  hi* 


Scindia  s  vakeel  arrived  in  Holkar's  camp  on  the  3d  of  March.  Previous  to 
this  time,  Holkar  had  moved,  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  into  Ajmere ;  a 
country  belonging  to  Scindia.  His  pretence  was  devotion ;  but  he  levied  contri- 
butions on  the  people,  and  made  an  attempt,  though  unsuccessful,  tp  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  fort.  Notwithstanding  a  declaration  to  the  British  Commander** 
in-Chief,  that  he  intended  to  proceed  homewards  from  Ajmere,  a  portion  of  his 
army  still  remained  on  the  frontier  of  the  Rajah  of  Jyenagur,  and  no  longer 
abstained  from  depredations  on  his  country.  The  ministers  of  Scindia  made  re- 
port to  the  British  resident,  respecting  the  vakeel  who  had  been  sent  to  the  camp 
of  Holkar,  that  he  had  been  received  with  distinguished  ceremony  and  respect ; 
that  he  was  invited  to  a  private  conference ;  that  Holkar,  on  this  occasion,  openly 
professed  his  design  of  making  a  predatory  war  upon  the  British  possessions ; 
that,  when  the  vakeel  expostulated  with  him  on  his  proceedings  in  Ajmere,  he 
apologized,  by  stating,  his  intention  to  leave  his  family  with  the  Rajah  of  Jode* 


•  Letter  from  Major  Malcolm ;  Papers,  ut  supra,  No.  23,  p.  298  ;*  Gov.-Gen/g  Dispatch,  ibid, 
p.  27a 
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Book  VI.  pore  when  he  commenced  his  operations  against  the  English ;  the  refusal  of  that 
^^ZT^  Rajah  to  join  with  him,  till  he  put  him  in  possession  of  the  province  and  fort  of 
Adjmere ;  and  thence  his  hope,  that  Scindia  would  excuse  an  irregularity,  which 
not  inclination,  but  necessity,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war  involving  the  indepen- 
dence of  them  both,  had  induced  him  to  commit.    Of  this  report,  so  much  alone 
was  fit  for  belief,  as  had  confirmation  from  other  sources  of  evidence. 
The  Governor-     The  only  matters  of  fact,  which  seem  to  have  been  distinctly  ascertained,  were, 
S^n'hos-  &***>  certa*11  trifling  depredations  at  Jyenagur,  less  material  than  those  at  Au- 
tilities  with     nmgabad  which  had  been  formerly  excused,  on  the  score  of  a  necessity,  created  by 
troops  whom  he  was  unable  to  maintain;  secondly,  a  disposition  to  haggle  for 
better  terms,  in  forming  a  treaty,  than  the  British  government  were  willing  to 
grant ;  and  thirdly,  the  existence  and  character  of  him  and  his  army,  to  whom 
predatory  warfare  was  a  matter,  it  was  supposed,  both  of  choice  and  necessity ? 
as  the  plunder  of  the  Company's  territory  was  the  only  source  of  subsistence. 
On  these  facts  and  suppositions,  with  a  strong  disposition  to  believe  reports,  and 
to  magnify  grounds  of  suspicion,  the  Governor-General,  on  the  16th  of  April, 
issued  orders  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Major-General  Wellesley,  to  com- 
mence hostile  operations  against  Holkar,  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south.* 
The  Governor-     In  his  dispatch  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  15th 
pom  to  con-  of  June,  1804,  the  Governor-General  says;  "  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  being  justly 
give  awayl'the  considered  as  an  adventurer,  and  as  the  usurper  of  the  rights  of  his  brother 
Hoike0t th?    Cashee  Rao  Holkar— consistently  with  the  principles  of  justice  no  arrangement 
rie*.  could  be  proposed  between  the  British  government  and  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  in* 

volving  the  formal  sanction  of  the  British  government  to  that  chieftain's  usurpa* 
tion,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  Cashee  Rao  Holkar  from  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions." f  Yet  these  very  dominions,  thus  declared  to  belong  to  Cashee  Rao,  the 
.  Governor-General  had  already  resolved,  without  a  shadow  of  complaint  against 
Cashee  Rao,  to  take,  and  give  away  to  other  persons.  In  his  instructions  to  the 
British  resident  in  the  camp  of  Scindia,  dated  the  16th  of  April,  1804,  he  says ; 
«  His  Excellency  thinks  it  may  be  useful  to  you  to  be  apprized,  that  it  is  not 
his  intention,  in  the  eveut  of  the  reduction  of  Holkar's  power,  to  take  any  share 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Holkar  family  for  the  Company.  Chandore,  and  its 
dependencies  and  vicinity,  will  probably  be  given  to  the  Peshwa ;  and  the  other 
possessions  of  Holkar,  situated  to  the  southward  of  the  Godaveiy,  to  the  Subahdar 

*  Gov.-Gen  s  Letter,  No.  28,  ut  supra,  p.  271 ;  Notes,  N<k  25,  ut  supra,  p.  90S. 
t  No.  28,  p.  264. 
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of  the  Deccan :  all  the  remainder  of  the  possessions  of  Hoikar  will  accrue  to  Crap.  XIII. 
Scindia,  provided  he  shall  exert  himself  in  the  reduction  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Hoi-  ^^7"" ** 
kar."  In  lieu  of  "  his  hereditary  dominions,"  which  it  was  not  pretended  that 
he  had  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  to  the  British  government,  "  it  will  be  necessary," 
says  the  Governor-General  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  "  to  make  some  provision 
for  Cashee  Rao,  and  for  such  of  the  legitimate  branches  of  the  family  as  may 
not  be  concerned  in  the  violation  of  the  public  peace,  or  in  the  crimes  of  Jeswunt 
Rao  Hoikar."  ♦ 

.  The  motive  which  led  the  Governor-General  to  decline  any  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Hoikar  for  the  Company,  immediately  after  having  taken  for  it  so 
great  a  portion  from  Scindia ;  and  to  add  so  largely  to  the  dominions  of  Scindia, 
immediately  after  having  so  greatly  reduced  them,  is  somewhat  mysterious,  if 
viewed  through  the  single  medium  of  national  good ;  but  is  sufficiently  intelligi- 
ble, if  we  either  suppose,  that  he  already  condemned  the  policy  of  his  former 
measures,  and  thought  an  opposite  conduct  very  likely  to  pass  without  observa- 
tion ;  or,  that,  still  approving  the  former  policy,  he  yet  regarded  escape  from  the 
imputation  of  making  war  from  the  love  of  conquest,  as  a  greater  good,  in  the 
present  instance,  than  the  territory  declined. 

Scindia,  we  are  told,  was  highly  delighted,  as  well  he  might  be,  with  the 
announcement  of  the  intention  of  the  Governor-General,  both  to  commence  hos- 
tilities upon  Hoikar,  and  to  make  such  a  division  of  the  territory  of  the  family. 
He  promised  to  promote  the  war  with  his  utmost  exertions. 

When  Major-General  Wellesley  received  instructions  to  begin  hostilities,  the  a  famine  im- 
Deccan  was  labouring  under  a  scarcity  approaching  to  famine.    The  principal  JmStim  b* 
possessions  held  for  the  benefit  of  Hoikar  in  that  quarter  of  India  were ;  the  fort  v*x*n. 
and  territory  of  Chandore,  about  130  miles  north  of  Poona;  the  fort  and  terri- 
tory of  Dhoorb,  about  twenty  miles  west  by  north  from  Chandore,  on  the  same 
range  of  hills ;  Galna,  a  hill  fort  thirty-five  miles  north-north-east  of  Chandore, 
and  eighty-five  miles  from  Aurungabad ;  some  territory  in  Candeish ;  and  a  few 
districts  intermixed  with  those  of  the  Nizam.    With  the  capture  of  the  fortresses 
of  Chandore  and  Galna,  these  territories  would  be  wholly  subdued.    But  to  con- 
duct the  operations  of  an  army,  in  a  country  totally  destitute  of  forage  and  pro- 
visions, appeared  to  General  Wellesley  so  hazardous,  that  he  represented  it  as  al- 
most impossible  for  him  to  advance  against  Chandore  till  the  commencement  of 
the  rains.    In  the  mean  time,  he  augmented  the  force  in  Guzerat  by  three  batta- 

♦  Letter,  ut  supra,  Ibid.  p.  SOS,  SO*. 
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Book  VI.  lions  of  native  infantry,  and  instructed  Colonel  Murray,  the  commanding  officer, 
to  march  towards  the  territories  of  Holkar  in  Malwa,  and  either  by  meeting  and 
engaging  his  army,  or  acting  against  his  country,  to  accelerate,  as  much  as 
possible,  his  destruction.* 
Hostile  move-  During  the  negotiation  with  Holkar,  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  advanced 
^mmanAsr-  &owty  toward  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Jyenagur.  A  detachment  of  consi- 
»-Chicf,be-  derable  strength,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ball,  had  occupied  a 
Holkar  re-  position  near  Canore,  about  ninety  miles  south-west  of  Delhi,  to  guard  in  that 
south.  direction  the  Company's  frontier.     To  protect  and  encourage  the  Rajah  of  Jyena- 

gur, whose  territory  Holkar,  now  returned  from  Ajmere,  began  to  ravage,  occu- 
pying a  position  which  even  threatened  his  capital,  General  Lake  sent  forward  a 
detachment  of  three  battalions  of  native  infantry,  under  the  command  of  the 
Honourable  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monson,  on  the  18th  of  April.     This  detachment 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Jyenagur,  on  the  21st.    On  the  morning  of  the  23d, 
Holkar  decamped  from  his  position,  and  began  his  march  to  the  southward  with 
great  precipitation.     Some  parties  of  Hindustanee  horse,  under  European  offi- 
cers, which  the  General  had  detached  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  motipns  of 
Holkar,  and  harassing  his  march,  followed  him  in  his  retreat.     A  halt  <ff  two 
days,  on  the  part  of  Holkar,  induced  the  British  commander,  suspecting  a  feint, 
to  advance  with  the  army ;  while  Monson,  with  his  detachment,  was  directed  to 
precede  the  main  body,  as  rapidly  as  possible.     On  the  approach  of  the  British 
forces,  Holkar  resumed  his  retreat,  which  he  continued  with  great  precipitation 
till  he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Kolah.     Here  he  had  so  far  preceded  the  British 
troops,  that  he  could  halt  without  fear  of  an  immediate  attack.     The  Hindus- 
stanee  horse,  who  had  hung  upon  his  rear,  described  his  army  as  being  in  the 
greatest  distress,  the  country  remaining  nearly  desolate  from  its  former  ravages. 
A  letter  without  date  was  received  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  from  Holkar, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  offering  to  send,  according  to  his  desire,  a  person  duly  autho- 
rized   "  to  settle  every  thing  amicably."      The    Commander-in-Chief  replied, 
"  When  I  wrote  to  you,  formerly,  that  vakeels  might  be  sent  to  confirm  a  friend- 
ship, conditions  were  specified,  which  you  have  not  any  way  fulfilled ;  but  have 
acted  directly  contrary  to  them.     This  has  forced  the  British  government  to 
concert,  with  its  allies,  the  necessary  measures  for  subverting  a  power  equally 
inimical  to  all.     This  has  been  resolved  upon.     You  will  perceive  that  I  cannot 

*  The  documents  relative  to  the  correspondence  and  negotiations  with  Holkar,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  were  printed  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  date,  1  ltk 
February,  1805. 
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now  enter  into  any  bonds  of  amity  with  you,  without  consulting  the  allies  of  the  Chap.  XIII. 
British  government"  The  fort  of  Rampoora,  which  the  British  army  were  now  "^7^7^ 
approaching,  was  the  grand  protection  of  the  northern  possessions  of  Holkar. 
For  the  attack  of  this  place,  a  detachment  was  formed,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Don.  Having  encamped  before  the  place,  this  officer  adopted 
the  plan  of  entering  the  fort  by  blowing  open  the  gates.  He  advanced  to  the 
assault,  a  little  before  day-break,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May ;  and  as  a 
well  concerted  plan  was  well  executed,  all  resistance  was  speedily  overcome,  and 
the  place  was  taken  with  inconsiderable  loss. 

The  distance  which  Holkar  had  gained  by  his  rapid  flight,  the  improbability  The  Comman- 
of  forcing  him  to  action,  or  of  his  returning  to  the  upper  provinces,  presented  to  JJSdrawTtiio 
the  mind  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  inexpediency  of  retaining  the  advanced  army  in*°  can" 

r  J  ^°  tonments, 

position,  which  he  now  occupied,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army.   The  British  leaving  Colo- 

nel  Monson, 

troops  in  Guzerat,  in  concert  with  those  of  Scindia,  appeared  alone  capable,  with  a  detacb- 
during  the  present  season,  of  acting  with  advantage  upon  the  territories  of  Hoi-  ^mce? 
kar.     He  accordingly  withdrew  the  army  into  cantonments  within  the  British 
dominions,  leaving  Colonel  Monson  with  injunctions  to  make  such  a  disposition 
of  his  force  as  would  preclude,  in  that  direction,  any  sort  of  danger  from  Holkar  s 
return.* 

On  the  21st  of  May  a  body  of  predatory  horse,  estimated  five  thousand,  made  a  predatory 
an  incursion  into  the  province  of  Bundelcund,  where  seven  companies  of  sepoys,  B^eicund? 
a  troop  of  native  cavalry,  and  the  park  of  artillery,  detached,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Smith,  from  the  main  body  of  the  troops  in  that  province,  were  em- 
ployed in  the  reduction  of  a  fort,  about  five  miles  distant  from  Kooch.  On  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  this  body  of  horse  succeeded  in  cutting  off  a  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish detachment  which  was  posted  in  the  Pettah  of  the  fort,  and  compelled  the 
whole  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  two  howitzers,  two  twelve-pounders,  one  six- 
pounder,  and  all  the  tumbrils  belonging  to  the  park.  The  same  party  made  an 
attempt  afterwards  upon  the  town  of  Calpee,  and  aimed  at  crossing  the  Jumna, 
but  were  repulsed  with  loss;  and  having  afterwards  sustained  a  defeat  near 
Kooch,  evacuated  the  province.  The  refractory  Bundela  chiefs  still  afforded  con- 
siderable employment  to  the  British  ariny.f 

After  the  departure  of  General  Lake,  Monson,  now  Brigadier-General,  con-  The  detach- 
tinued  to  make  some  movements  in  advance,  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  the  ^\J&S^ 

•  See  the  Dispatch  of  the  Governor-General,  ut  supra,  in  Papers,  No.  23 ;  and  Notes,  ut  supra, 
No.25. 
f  Calcutta  Gazettes,  Papers,  ut  supra,  No.  25,  p.  229. 
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Book  VI.  height  of  the  rains,  was  encamped  at  Soonara ;  within  twenty  coss  of  the  camp 
^^7*^  of  Holkar,  containing  the  whole  of  his  cavalry,  brigades,  and  guns.  On  the  ev.en- 
twent?  coss  ofing  of  that  day,  a  party  marched  from  the  British  detachment,  towards  the  fort  of 
HoUeju?  take  Hinglais-Ghur,  and  halted  within  a  mile  of  the  fort,  at  half-past  ten  on  the  fol- 
£fn$IL?f  lowing  morning.  The  troops,  having  rested  three  hours,  arrived  at  the  destined 
Ghv.  points  of  attack,  at  half  an  hour  after  two.     As  soon  as  they  were  discovered,  a 

heavy  cannonade  began  from  the  fort ;  but  it  was  completely  silenced,  by  the 
great  expertness  of  the  British  artillery,  in  the  space  of  an  hour ;  when  the  men 
escaladed  the  walls,  and  took  possession,  without  difficulty.     It  was  a  fortress  of 
great  natural  strength,  and  the  gallantry  and  skill  with  which  it  was  attacked, 
form  one  of  the  brilliant  incidents  of  the  war.     The  Commander-in-Chief  set  a 
high  value  on  this  acquisition ;  which,  he  thought,  would  secure  the  supplies  of 
Monson  if  he  advanced  to  the  support  of  the  army  from  Guzerat,  and  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  people  of  the  surrounding  districts,  who  appeared  to  be  well  inclined 
toward  the  British  cause.* 
Holkar  ad-         On  the  7th  of  July,  Monson  received  intelligence,  that  Holkar,  who,  since  hi* 
iSnson^who '  retreat  before  the  Commander-in-Chief,  had  occupied  a  position  in  Malwa,  hav- 
Tctieats.        ^  the  Qiumbul  river  between  himself  and  the  British  detachment,  had  crossed 
that  river  with  the  whole  of  his  army  and  guns.     The  force  under  Monson  con- 
sisted of  five  battalions  of  sepoys,  with  artillery  in  proportion,  and  two  bodies  of 
irregular  horse,  about  three  thousand  strong;  one  British,  under  lieutenant 
Lucan;  one,  a  detachment  sent  by  Scindia,  commanded  by  a  leader  named 
Bappoojee  Scindia.    Monson  was  now  advanced  about  fifty  miles  beyond  the 
Mokundra  pass,  where  he  had  expected  to  procure  supplies,  and  to  communicate 
with  Colonel  Murray,  who  was  advancing  from  Guzerat  towards  Oujein.     He 
made  his  first  movement  toward  the  spot  where  Holkar  crossed  the  river,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  attack  him,  with  advantage,  before  his  troops  recovered 
from  the  confusion  which  the  passage  of  the  river  would  be  sure  to  produce. 
Afterwards,  however,  reflecting,  that  he  had  only  two  days  grain  in  his  camp, 
that  part  of  his  corps  was  detached  to  bring  up  grain,  that  one  battalion  of  it  was 
on  the  march  to  join  him  from  Hinglais-Ghur,  and  that  the  enemy's  cavalry 
was  very  numerous ;  expecting,  also,  to  be  joined  by  an  escort,  with  treasure,  for 
the  use  of  his  detachment ;  while  he  had  received  accounts  from  Colonel  Murray 
of  his  intention  to  fall  back  on  the  Myhie  river,  he  determined  to  retire  to  the 

•  Dispatches  from  the  Commander-in-Chie    and  General  Monson ;  Papers,  ut  supra,  No.  25, 
p.  338. 
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Mokundra  pass.     The  whole  of  the  baggage  and  stores  was  sent  off  to  Soonarah,  Chap.  XIII. 
at  four  in  the  morning  of  the  8th.    Monson  remained  on  the  ground  of  encamp-      \££i 
ment,  till  half-past  nine,  with  his  detachment  formed  in  order  of  battle.     No 
enemy  having  appeared,  he  now  commenced  his  march ;  leaving  the  irregular 
cavalry,  with  orders  to  follow  in  half  an  hour,  and  afford  the  earliest  information 
of  the  enemy's  motions.    The  detachment  had  marched  about  six  coss,  when  Loss  of  the 
intelligence  was  received  that  the  irregular  cavalry,  thus  remaining  behind,  had  v^°iSong- 
been  attacked  and  defeated  by  Holkar's  horse ;  and  that  lieutenant  Lucan,  and  jj2££i. 
several  otjier  officers,  were  prisoners.     The  detachment  continued  its  march,  and,  ment, 
next  day  about  noon,  reached,  unmolested,  the  Mokundra  pass.     On  the  morning 
of  the  10th,   a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  appeared,  and  continually 
increased  in  numbers  till  noon  the  following  day ;  when  Holkar  summoned  the 
detachment  to  surrender  their  arms.     A  refusal  being  returned,  he  divided  his 
force  into  three  bodies,  and  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  front  and  flanks  of  the 
British  corps.    The  position  and  steadiness  of  the  troops  enabled  them  to  sustain 
reiterated  onsets,  persevered  in  till  night,  when  Holkar  drew  off  to  a  distance  of 
two  coss;  and,  being  joined  by  his  infantry  and  guns,  was  expected  to  renew  his 
attacks  on  the  following  morning.     Monson,  not  regarding  his  position  as  tenable, 
and  fearing  lest  the  enemy  should  get  in  his  rear,  adopted  the  resolution  of  retiring 
to  Kotah.    Arrived  at  this  place,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  after  two  marches, 
rendered  excessively  harassing  by  the  rain  which  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  enemy 
who  pursued  them ;  the  Rajah  refused  to  admit  them,  and  professed  his  inability 
to  furnish  any  supplies.     As  the  troops  were  suffering  by  want  of  provisions,  the 
decision  of  Monson  was,  to  advance  to  the  ghaut,  or  ford,  of  the  Gaumus  Nudde, 
only  seven  miles  off.  -  But  the  rain  had  fallen  with  great  violence,  since  the  10th, 
and  the  soil  was  soft.     The  troops  were  unable,  therefore,  to  reach  the  rivulet  till 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  when  it  was  found  impassable.     They  halted  on  the 
14th,  to  procure  a  supply  of  grain  from  a  neighbouring  village ;  and  attempted, 
on  the  15th,  to  continue  the  march ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  proceed  with 
the  guns.    In  hopes  of  an  abatement  of  the  rain,  they  made  another  halt.    It 
rained  during  the  whole  of  the  night  of  the  15th ;  and,  next  morning,  the  guns 
had  sunk  so  deep  in  the  mud,  as  not  to  be  extricable.    The  camp  was  without 
provisions ;  and  all  the  neighbouring  villages  were  exhausted.     The  detachment 
was  under  an  absolute  necessity  to  .proceed :  Monson  was  therefore  obliged  to  Monson  oblige 
spike  and  leave  the  guns,  sending  injunctions  to  the  Rayah  of  Boondee  to  extricate,  his^uw.  d°* 
and  remove  them  to  a  place  of  security.    The  country  was  so  completely  over- 
flowed* that  the  troops  could  hardly  march.    The  Chumbuke  rivulet,  which 
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Book  VI.  they  reached  on  the  17th,  was  not  fordable ;  on  the  18th,  the  European  artillery* 
*v^  men  were  crossed  over  on  elephants,  and  sent  on  to  Rampoora;  on  the  19th,  the 
rivulet  continued  to  swell ;  corn,  with  great  difficulty,  and  some  danger,  was 
procured  for  two  days ;  on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  the  camp  of  a  body  of  the 
enemy's  horse  was  successfully  beaten  up ;  on  the  23d  and  24th,  a  few  rafts 
having  been  procured,  three  battalions  of  the  detachment  were  moved  across; 
the  remainder,  about  seven  hundred  men,  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  the  enemy's 
horse,  but  able  to  repel  them.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  after  the  whole  of 
the  detachment  had  been  got  over,  not  without  loss,  they  moved  in  different 
corps,  assailed  as  they  passed,  by  the  hill  people  and  banditti,  towards  Rampoora, 
at  which  some  of  them  arrived  on  the  27th,  others  not  till  the  29th. 

Receives  a  At   Rampoora,  Monson  was  joined  by  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  a  body  of 

reinforcement 

from  Agra,  irregular  horse,  four  six  pounders,  two  howitzers,  and  a  supply  of  grain ;  sent 
to  his  relief  from  Agra,  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  as  soon  as  he  received  in- 
telligence of  the  disasters  of  the  detachment.  As  the  country,  however,  was 
destitude  of  provisions,  as  Holkar  was  advancing  in  considerable  force,  as 
Monson  expected  to  be  joined  at  Khooshul-Ghur  by  six  battalions  and  twenty- 
one  guns  under  Sudasheo  Bhow  Bukshee  in  the  service  of  Scindia ;  and  then  to 
obtain  provisions  which .  would  enable  him  to  keep  the  field,  he  resolved  to  con-, 
tinue  his  march  to  that  place,  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  for  the  protection  of 
Rampoora. 
Monson  at-  He  reached  the  river  Bannas  about  day-break  on  the  22d  of  August.  It 
•nemy  J  was  not  fordable.  Three  boats  were  found,  with  which  one  of  the  battalions 
S^Bmum.  was  transported,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  treasure  to  Khooshul-Ghur. 
The  next  morning  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  pitched  their  camp  about  four 
miles  distant  from  the  British  detachment.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the 
river  having  fallen,  Monson  began  to  transport  his  baggage.  The  greater  part 
of  the  baggage,  and  four  battalions,  had  crossed,  and  General  Monson,  with  the 
remaining  battalion  and  the  picquets  of  the  rest,  was  preparing  to  follow,  as  soon  as 
the  .remainder  of  the  baggage  and  the  people  of  the  camp  had  effected  their  pas- 
sage, when  the  enemy,  a  great  number  of  whose  cavalry  had  already  passed  to  the 
right  and  the  left  of  the  British  position,  brought  up  their  infantry  and  guns, 
and  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  on  the  small  body  of  the  English  that  still 
remained  on  that  side  of  the  river.  Monson  led  them  directly  to  the  charge, 
and  they  succeeded  in  carrying  some  guns ;  but  were  soon  overpowered  by  excess 
of  numbers,  and  with  great  difficulty  effected  their  retreat,  covered  by  the 
fiiS  of.  one  of  the  battalions  on  the  opposite  side*  which  advanced  to  the 
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bank  of  the  river  to  protect  them.  The  enemy  prosecuted  their  advantage,  and  Chap.  XIII. 
Monson  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  baggage,  and  fly  to  Khooshul-Ghur ;  which  lgi. 
he  reached  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  August.  On  the  morning  of  the  36th, 
the  enemy's  cavalry  encamped  around  him  in  separate  bodies.  At  the  same 
time  a  correspondence  was  detected  between  some  of  the  native  officers  and 
the  enemy ;  and  though  decisive  measures  to  check  the  mischief  were  imme- 
diately adopted,  two  companies  of  infantry,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  f  irre- 
gular cavalry,  made  their  escape..  On  the  same  day  Monson  quitted  the  fort, 
having  spiked  the  last  remaining  howitzer;  and,  with  the  men  in  an  oblong  square, 
began  to  proceed.  During  the  night,  and  the  following  day,  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
supported  by  guns,  attempted  several  times,  but  without  success,  to  penetrate 
the  detachment ;  who,  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  took  possession  of  the  ruined 
fort  of  Hmdown,  and  next  day,  at  noon,  continued  their  retreat  towards  Agra 
They  had  no  sooner  cleared  the  ravines  near  Hindown,  than  a  desperate  charge, 
in  three  separate  bodies,  was  made  upon  them  by  the  enemy's  horse.  The 
sepoys  had  sufficient  discipline  to  reserve  their  fire  till  the  enemy  had  almost 
come  up  to  the  bayonet.  It  was  then  given  with  effect ;  and  the  enemy  imme- 
diately turned,  and  fled  in  all  directions.  Having  reached  the  Biana  pass,  about 
sunset  on  the  28th,  when  the  troops  were  almost  exhausted  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  Monson  halted,  with  a  view  to  pass  the  night  at  the  entrance.  But  the 
enemy's  guns  approached,  and  began  a  galling  fire.     He  was  therefore  obliged  The  British 

det&chinent 

to  prosecute  his  retreat.     The  night  was  dark,  the  camp  followers  and  baggage  finish  their 
mixed  with  the  line,  the  troops  were  thrown  into  confusion,  order  could  no  more  b8«eat  codT* 
be  restored,  and  the  different  corps  concluded  their  retreat  in  great  disorder,  fiwion* 
the  last  of  them  reaching  Agra  on  the  31st  of  August.    The  enemy  followed  in 
straggling  parties,  for  purposes  of  plunder,  as  far  as  Futtypoor,  but  made  no 
united  attack  after  that  on  the  night  of  the  25th.* 

During  the  retreat  of  this  detachment,  Colonel  Murray,  with  the  division  of  The  army 
the  British  army  from  Guzerat,  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  Holkar  domi-  penetrates 
nions ;  and  on  the  24th  of  August  took  possession  of  the  capital,  Indoxe.    The  teSter^'* 
commander  of  the  troops  which  had  been  left  for  its  protection,  retired  without  2klw£eai  •_ 

Opposition  .f  tal,Indore. 

Upon  the  escape  of  Monson  to  Agra,  Holkar  advanced  with  the  whole  of  his  Holkar, 

having  drawn 

army  to  Muttra,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  about  thirty  miles  the  Com 
from  Agra ;  and  took  possession  of  the  place.    The  Commander-in-chief  marched  ma&  6wn" 

*  Printed  papers,  ut  supra,  No.  25,  pp.  222—239  f  Ibid.  p.  240. 
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Book  VI.  from  Cawnpore  on  the  3d,  arrived  at  Agra  on  the.  22d  of  September,  and  pro- 
^"^7"""^  ceeded  immediately  to  Secundra,  where  he  assembled  the  whole  of  the  army 
chief  to         under  his  personal  command.    On   the  1st  of  October,  he  marched  towards 
executes  a      Muttra,  from  which,  as  he  advanced,  Holkar  retired,  and  planned  an  important 
stratagem  for  stratagem.     Leaving  his  cavalry  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  British  Corn- 
Delhi,  mander,  which  they  effectually  did ;  he  secretly  dispatched  his  infantry  and 
guns,  for  the  execution  of  his  destined  exploit.     On  the  night  of  the  6th,  he 
encamped  with  his  cavalry  about  four  miles  in  front  of  the  British  position. 
Before  day-light  next  morning  General  Lake  moved  out  to  surprise  him.     The 
General  formed  his  army  into  three  divisions ;  leaving  the  park,  and  an  adequate 
force,  for  the  protection  of  the  camp ;  but  Holkar  was  apprized  of  his  approach, 
and  retired  too  promptly  to  permit  an  attack.     Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
the  infantry  of  that  chieftain  appeared  before  Delhi,  and  immediately  opened  a 
heavy  cannonade.     The  garrison  was  small,  consisting  entirely  of  sepoys,  and  a 
small  corps  of  irregular  infantry ;  the  place  was  extremely  extensive ;  and  the 
fortifications  were  in  a  ruinous  state.     Every  thing  promised  a  successful  enter- 


Gallant ;  de-         From  the  first  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach,  in  that  direction,  the  most  juctt- 
Deihi.  cious  precautions  had  been  taken,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Colonels 

Ochterlony  and  Burn ;  the  first  acting  as  resident  in  the  city,  the  second  com- 
mandant of  the  troops  ;  to  place  the  city  in  the  best  state  of  defence,  which  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  During  the  8th,  the  distance  from  which  the  enemy 
fired  prevented  much  execution.  On  the  9th,  however,  having  erected  a  battery, 
within  breaching  distance,  they  demolished  a  part  of  the  wall,  and  would  have 
quickly  effected  a  breach ;  when  a  sally  was  planned  to  check  their  progress. 
Two  hundred  sepoys,  and  150  of  the  irregular  corps,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Rose,  performed  the  exploit  with  great  gallantry ;  took  possession  of  the 
enemy's  battery ;  spiked  their  guns ;  and  threw  them  into  so  much  confusion, 
that  they  fired  upon  their  own  people ;  who,  flying  from  the  assailing  party,  were 
mistaken  for  British  troops.  Their  principal  operations  from  this  time  were 
carried  on  under  cover  of  extensive  gardens  and  adjoining  ruins  on  the  southern 
face ;  and  they  soon  made  a  breach  in  the  curtain  between  two  of  the  gates. 
Measures,  which  were  completed  by  the  evening  of  the  12th,  to  preclude  com- 
munication between  the  breach  and  the  town,  prevented  their  profiting  by  that 
advantage.  But,  on  the  13th,  appearances  indicated  the  intention  of  a  very 
serious  attack.  At  day  break  on  the  14th,  the  guns  of  the  enemy  opened  in 
every  direction.    A  large  body  of  infantry  advanced  under  cover  of  this  can- 
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nonade,  preceded  by  ladders,  to  the  Lahore  gate.  They  were  received,  how-  Chap.XIIL 
ever,  with  so  much  steadiness  and  gallantry,  that  they  were  driven  back,  leaving  ▼ ",L- ' 
their  ladders,  with  considerable  confusion,  and  considerable  loss.  Inactive  to 
a  great  degree,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  they  made  a  show,  towards  evening 
of  drawing  some  guns  to  another  of  the  gates ;  but  took  advantage  of  the  night ; 
and  in  the  morning  their  rear  guard  of  cavalry  at  a  distance  was  all  that  could 
be  seen.  As  the  number  of  the  men,  by  whom  Delhi  was  defended,  was  too 
small  to  admit  of  regular  reliefs,  or  to  make  it  safe  for  them  to  undress ;  pro- 
visions and  sweetmeats  were  served  out  to  them  daily  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment, "  which,"  according  to  the  information  of  Colonel  Ochterkmy,  "  had  the 
best  effect  upon  their  spirits."  That  officer  concludes  his  report  with  the  fol- 
lowing merited  eulogium :  "  The  fatigue  suffered  by  both  officers  and  men  could 
be  exceeded  by  nothing  but  the  cheerfulness  and  patience  with  which  it  was  en- 
dured ;  and  it  cannot  but  reflect  the  greatest  honour  on  the  discipline,  courage, 
and  fortitude  of  British  troops,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Hindostan,  to  observe,  that, 
with  a  small  forces  they  sustained  a  siege  of  nine  days,  repelled  an  assault,  and 
defended  a  city,  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  which  had  ever,  heretofore, 
been  given  up  at  the  first  appearance  of  an  enemy  at  its  gates."  * 

About  this  period  it  was,  that  the  Governor-General  made  his  final  arrangement  Provision 
respecting  the  maintenance  and  condition  of  Shah  Aulum  and  his  fomily.  Over  E^SSd 
the  city  of  Delhi,  and  a  small  portion  of  surrounding  territory,  a  sort  of  nominal h"  haS^m 
sovereignty  was  reserved  to  the  Emperor.  The  whole  was,  indeed,  to  remain 
under  the  charge  of  the  British  resident ;  but  the  revenues  would  be  collected, 
and  justice  administered,  in  the  name  of  the  Mogul.  Beside  the  produce  of 
this  territory,  of  which  the  Emperor  would  appoint  a  duan,  and  other  officers,  to 
inspect  the  collection  and  ensure  the  application  to  his  use,  a  sum  of  90,000 
rupees  would  be  issued  from  the  treasury  of  the  resident  at  Delhi,  for  the 
expenses  of  himself  and  his  family.  But  "  in  extending,"  says  the  Governor- 
General,  "  to  the  royal  family  the  benefits  of  the  British  protection,  no  obli- 
gation was  imposed  upon  us,  to  consider  the  rights  and  claims  of  his  Majesty 
Shah  Aulum  as  Emperor  of  Hindustan ;  and  the  Governor-General  has  deemed 
it  equally  unnecessary  and  inexpedient,  to  combine  with  the  intended  provision 
for  his  Majesty  and  his  household,  the  consideration  of  any  question  connected 
with  the  future  exercise  of  the  Imperial  prerogative  and  authority.'9  f 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time  rendering  Military  ope* 
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Book  VL  military  operations  impracticable  in  Deccan,  Major-General  Wellesley  was 
^^C~  called  to  Calcutta,  to  assist  in  the  deliberation  on  certain  military  and  economical 
rations  in  the  plans,  and  surrendered  the  general  powers,  military  and  civil,  with  which  he 
•outh.  wag  invested.     Before  his  departure,  a  portion  of  the  troops  in  the  field  were 

made  to  return  to  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay ;  leaving  disposeable,  in  Deccan, 
two  regiments  of  European  infantry,  four  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  and 
thirteen  battalions  of  sepoys.  The  principal  part  of  this  force ;  four  regiments 
of  native  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  European  infantry,  six  battalions  of  sepoys, 
with  a  battering  train,  and  the  common  proportion  of  artillery  and  pioneers, 
were  directed  to  assemble  for  active  operations  at  Aurungabad,  under  the 
general  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wallace.  Of  the  remaining  seven 
battalions  of  sepoys,  six  were  ordered  to  remain  as  a  reserve ;  four  at  Poona, 
and  two  at  Hyderabad ;  and  one  was  required  as  a  garrison  at  Ahmednuggur  * 
The  whole  of  Having  completed  his  arrangements  for  action,  Colonel  Wallace  marched  from 
possessions,  Fooifcabad  on  the  29th  of  September ;  and  reached  Chandore  on  the  8th  of 
Deccan  and  October.  On  the  same  day  he  detached  a  battalion  with  two  12  pounders, 
Maiwa,  taken.  again8t  a  small  fort,  called  Laussoolgaum,  garrisoned  by  Holkar,  and  distant 
about  twelve  miles.  The  battalion  met  with  a  desperate  resistance,  and  lost  its 
commander.  A  re-inforcement  was  sent  during  the  night,  and  the  place  was 
stormed  the  following  morning.  Wallace  took  possession,  without  resistance,  of 
the  Pettah  of  Chandore  on  the  evening  of  the  8th ;  on  the  10th  he  had  carried 
his  approaches  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  gate  of  the  fort,  when 
the  Kellehdar,  or  governor,  sent  overtures  of  capitulation.  The  terms,  per- 
mitting the  garrison  to  depart  with  their  private  effects,  were  agreed  upon,  on  the 
night  of  the  11th,  and  at  ten  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  British  troops  were 
placed  in  possession  of  the  fort.  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  being  quite 
inaccessible  at  every  part  but  the  gate-way ;  and  of  considerable  importance,  as 
commanding  one  of  the  best  passes  in  the  range  of  hills,  where  it  stands.  The 
fort  of  Dhoorb  surrendered  to  a  detachment  on  the  14th ;  the  forts  of  Anchella, 
'eewunta,  and  some  minor  posts,  on  the  same  range  of  hills,  were  evacuated ; 
and  Colonel  Wallace,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Chandore,  began  his  march  to  Galna 
on  the  17th.  He  arrived  on  the  21st ;  took  possession  of  the  Pettah  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning ;  on  the  25th  two  practicable  breaches  were  made  in  the  walls ; 
and  the  storming  parties  were  on  the  point  of  advancing,  when  the  garrison 
offered  to  surrender.    The  reduction  of  Galna  yielded  possession  of  all  the  ter- 

*  Printed  papers,  at  supra,  No.  25,  p.  209. 
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ritories  of  Holkat  in  Deccan.     Of  those  in  Malwa  the  conquest  was  already  Chap.  XIII. 

1804. 


completed,  by  Colonel  Murray's  detachment.*  *v-~" 


The  Commander-in-chief,  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  supplies  at  Muttra, 
marched  towards  Delhi,  where  he  arrived  on  the  17th  of  October,  two  days 
after  the  enemy's  retreat.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Burn,  who  had  been  recalled  from 
Sehaurunptore  to  the  defence  of  Delhi,  crossed  the  Jumna,  on  his  return  to  his 
former  station,  with  one  battalion  of  sepoys  and  some  nujeebs,  on  the  26th  of 
October.     On  the  29th,  Holkar  crossed  with  his  cavalry,  between  Panniput  and  A  detachment 

* 7  r  of  the  British 

Delhi,  and  advanced  upon  this  detachment,  which  he  overtook  at  Samlee,  on  the  army  placed 
following  day.     Colonel   Burn  encamped  his  small  party  in  a  square,  which .J^JJ by  the 
towards  evening  was  completely  surrounded.     At  four  the  next  morning  he^^of 
began  to  move.   The  enemy,  having  posted  themselves  on  the  road  to  Sehaurun- 
pore,  expecting  the  detachment  to  proceed  in  that  direction,  enabled  Colonel 
Burn  to  reach,  without  molestation,  a  small  Gurrie,  bordering  on  the  city.  Finding 
the  minds  of  the  men  admirably  disposed,  he  resolved  to  defend  himself  in  the 
Gurrie  till  reinforcement  should  arrive,  or  even  to  fight  his  way  back  to  Delhi. 
All  attempts  having  failed  for  the  collection  of  grain,  and  the  troops  having 
suffered  great  privations,  he  had  come  to  the  resolution,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
of  fighting  his  way  to  Bhaugput,  on  the  following  night ;  but  at  this  time  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  march  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  was  induced 
to  wait  for  his  approach. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  that  General,  taking  the  reserve,  his  three  regiments  The  Com- 
of  dragoons,    three  regiments   of  native  cavalry,   and  the  mounted  artillery,  chief  divides 
crossed  the  Jumna  to  pursue  the  cavalry  of  Holkar.     At  the  same  time  Major-  ^^ww 
General    Fraser,   With    the    main    body    of  the   infantry,   two  regiments  of0?6.™*0™ 
native  cavalry,  and  the  park    of  artillery,    was  directed  to   move    upon   the  tar's  cavalry, 
infantry  and  artillery  of  Holkar,  which   had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of"1 
Deeg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna.     The  object  of  this  double  movement 
was,  to  force  both  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry  of  Holkar  to  risk  an  action 
with  the   British   troops,   or  to  make    him   fly  from  Hindustan,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  so  much  ignominy  and  distress,  as  would  have  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  reputation  of  his  cause. 

General  Lake  arrived  at  Bhaugput  on  the  1st  of  November.  On  the  second 
he  performed  a  march  of  more  than  twenty-eight  miles,  and  reached  Koqdellah. 

*  Printed  papers,  ut  supra,  p.  250,  251,  266,  267. 
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Book  VI.  On  the  3d  he  arrived  at  Saumlee,  fiom  which  the  enemy  had  decamped  eariy  in 

General  Major-General  Frazer  marched  from  Delhi  on  the  5th  of  November,  and 

HXarWatS  a1™*!  at  Goburdun  on  the  12th,  a  place  within  three  com  of  the  fort  of  Deeg^ 
gjfcy at  His  force  consisted  of  two  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  his  Majesty's  70th 
regiment,  the  Company's  European  regiments,  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  the 
park  of  artillery,  in  all  about  six  thousand  men.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was 
understood  to  amount  to  twenty-four  battalions  of  infantry,  a  large  body  of 
horse,  and  160  pieces  of  ordnance ;  strongly  encamped,  with  their  left  upon  Deeg, 
and  a  large  jeel  of  water  covering  the  whole  of  their  front. 

As  the  hour  was  late,  and  the  General  had  little  information  of  the  enemy's 
position,  he  delayed  the  attack  till  morning.  Having  made  his  arrangements  for 
the  security  of  the  camp,  he  marched  with  the  army  in  two  brigades  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  making  a  circuit  round  the  water  to  the  left,  to  enable 
him  to  come  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  A  little  after  day  break,  the 
army  was  formed,  in  two  lines ;  and  attacked,  and  carried  a  large  village  on  the 
enemy's  flank.  It  then  descended  the  hill,  and  changed  the  enemy's  advanced 
party,  under  a  heavy  discharge  of  round,  grape,  and  chain  ftem  their  guns* 
.  which  they  abandoned  as  the  British  army  came  up*  General  Frazer*  whose 
gallantry  animated  every  man  in  the  field,  was  wounded,  and  obliged  to  be 
carried  from  the  battle,  when  the  command  devolved  upon  General  Monson. 
The  enemy  retired  to  fresh  batteries,  as  the  British  advanced.  The  whole  of 
the  batteries  were  carried  for  upwards  of  two  miles,  till  the  enemy  were  driven 
close  to  the  walls  of  the  fort.  One  body  of  them,  drawn  up  to  the  eastward  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  lake*  still  retained  a  position*  whence  they  had  annoyed  the 
British  with  a  very  destructive  fire*  Seeing  the  British  troops,  under  cover  of  a 
fire  from  several  pieces  of  cannon,  moving  round  to  their  left,  they  made  a  pie* 
cipitate  retreat  into  the  lake,  where  many  of  them  were  lost. 

The  British  took  eighty-seven  pieces  of  ordnance  in  this  battle,  and  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  about  350  men.  The  enemy's  loss,  which  was  great,  could 
only  be  conjectured.    The  remains  of  the  army  took  shelter  in  the  fortress  of 


General  After  the  flight  of  Holkar  with  his-  cavalry  from  Saumlee,  on  the  morning  of 

h^tai^at8^6  Sd>  the  Coimnander4n-chief  went  after  him  with  such  expedition,  a*  might 

Furruckabad.  allow  him  no  time  to  ravage  the  country  without  risking  an  engagement  with 

the  British  cavalry*    On  the  9th  *f  November,  that  General  arrived  at  Happer* 
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Which  the  enemy  left  the  preceding  night,  moving  in  the  direction  of  Coorjah,  Crap.  XIII. 
with  design,  as  was  supposed,  to  recross  the  Jumna,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  K~m^£T~J 
Afuttra.  General  Lake  arrived  at  Khass  Gunge,  on  the  14th  of  November, 
when  Holkar  appeared  to  have  taken  the  direct  road  to  Futty  Ghur.  On  the 
16th,  Lake  arrived  at  Alygunge,  distant  about  thirty-two  miles  from  Futty 
Qfcur;  He  halted  only  to  refresh  his  men  and  horses,  and,  marching  with  the 
cavalry  early  in  the  night,  came  up  with  the  enemy  before  day-break.  They 
were  encamped  dose  under  the  walls  of  Eurruckabad,  and  taken  by  surprise* 
The  execution  done  upon  them  was  therefore  prodigious;  and  their  resistance 
in»eonside*ahte.  Several  discharges  of  grape  being  given  to  them  from  the 
horse  artillery ,  the  cavalry  advanced,  and  put  them  to  the  sword*  Many  of  the 
horses  wwe  still  at  their  picquets,  when  the  British  cavalry  penetrated  into 
their  camp.  From  the  frlst  of  October,  when  they  departed  from  Delhi,  the 
British  troops  had  daily  marched  a  distance  of  twenty * three  or  twenty-four  miles ; 
during  the  day  and  night  preceding  the  attack,  they  marched  fifty-eight-miles ; 
and,  from  the  distance  to  which  they  pursued  the  enemy,  must  have  passed  over 
a.  space  of  more  than  seventy  miles,  before  they  took  up  their  ground. 

After  allowing  the  troops  to  halt  for  two  days,  the  British  General  again 
marched  in  pursuit  of  Holkar,  who  fled  to  the  Jumna  in  great  distress,  and 
ro-onnsed  it  near  Mohabun  on  the  23d,  hastening  to  join  the  remainder  of  his 
avmy  at  Deeg.  The  Commander-in-Chief  arrived  at  Muttra  on  the  28th ;  and 
joned  the  army  at  Deeg  on  the  1st  of  December.  On  his  march  he  received 
the  melancholy  intelligence,  that  the  wound  of  General  Fraser  had  proved  mortal 
The:  loss  of  that  officer  was  felt  as  a  national,  and  almost  an  individual,  calamity, 
by  every  Briton  in  India. 

Of  the  enemy's  force,  a  considerable  portion  having  thrown  themselves  into  Deeg  taken. 
the  town  and  fort  of  Deeg,  and  the  remainder  occupying  a  position  under  its 
walls,  arrangements  were  taken  for  the  reduction  of  the  place.  The  battering 
train  and  neeessary  stores,  arrived  from  Agra,  on  the  10th;  and  ground  was 
broken  on  the  13th.  The  possession  of  an  eminence  which  commanded  the 
town,  and  in  some  degree  the  fortress  itself,  appeared  of  importance  for  the 
further  operations  of  the  siege.  It  was  defended  by  a  small  fortification ;  the 
enemy  had  strongly  entrenched  themselves  in  its  front;  had  erected  batteries  in 
the  most  commanding  situations;  and  were  fiwoured  by  th§  nature  of  the 
ground.  The  breach  in  the  wall  was  practicable  on  the  23d ;  and  arrangements 
were  made  to  storm  it,  together  with  the  entrenchments  and  batteries,  during  the 
night    The  force  destined  fcr  the  attack  was  divided  into  three  columns,  and 
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Book  VI.  moved  off  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach  the  different  points  of  attack  a  little 
before  twelve  at  night  The  right  column,  under  Captain  Kelly,  was  ordered 
to  force  the  enemies'  batteries  and  trenches,  on  the  high  ground  to  the  left  of  the 
town.  The  left  column,  under  Major  Radcliffe,  was  destined  to  carry  die 
batteries  and  trenches,  on  the  enemy's  right.  The  centre  column  formed  the 
storming  party,  and  was  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macrae.  The  whole  service 
was  performed  with  equal  gallantry  and  success.  "  By  means  of  the  darkness 
of  the  night,"  says  the  Commander-in-Chief,  "  the  enemy  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  prevented  from  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  they  possessed, 
or  of  making  a  very  formidable  resistance."  The  loss  of  the  British  was  not 
trifling,  and  that  of  the  enemy  very  great.  Overawed  by  this  example  of  the 
audacity  and  success  of  the  British  troops,  the*enemy  evacuated  the  town  of 
Deeg  on  the  following  day ;  the  fort,  on  the  succeeding  night ;  and  fled  in  the 
direction  of  Bhurtpore,  leaving  nearly  the  whole  of  their  cannon  behind.* 
The  Rajah  of  The  fort  of  Deeg  belonged  to  Runjeet  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore.  When 
ofdie^Ued11  the  British,  in  the  battle  fought  on  the  13th,  pursued  the  troops  of  Holkar 
jolnfwith  under  the  walls  of  the  fort,  a  destructive  fire  of  cannon  and  musquetry  was 
Holkar.  opened  upon  them  by  the  garrison.  The  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  chiefs  in  that  part  of  India,  who,  at  the  time  when  General  Lake 
advanced  against  Scindia  beyond  the  Jumna,  made  overtures  for  a  combination 
with  the  British  state.  As  he  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  minor 
sovereigns  in  that  part  of  India ;  and  possessed  great  influence  among  the  Rajahs 
of  the  Jaats ;  his  accession  to  the  British  cause  was  treated  as  a  fortunate  event ; 
and  he  was  indulged  with  very  advantageous  terms.  A  treaty  was  concluded 
with  him,  by  which  the  British  government  bound  itself  to  protect  his  dominions ; 
bound  itself  not  to  interfere  in  the  smallest  degree  with  the  administration  of  his 
country ;  freed  him  entirely  from  the  heavy  tribute  which  he  annually  paid  to 
the  Mahratta  powers ;  and  of  the  surrounding  districts,  conquered  from  Scindia, 
annexed  so  much  to  the  territories  of  the  Rajah,  as  equalled  in  extent  and  value 
one  third  of  his  former  dominions. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  advantages,  and  the  Governor-General's  system 
of  defensive  alliance,  no  sooner  had  Holkar  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance  to 
the  British  power,  than  Runjeet  Sing  manifested  an  inclination  to  join  him.  On 
the  1st  of  August,  1804,  a  secret  agent  of  the  Rajah,  with  letters  to  Holkar,  was 

•  Printed  papers,  ut  supra,  p.  224,  252—278;  also  General  Lake's  Letter  to  the  Governor- 
General,  dated  Muttra,  1st  July,  1805,  Papers,  ut  supra,  No.  15,  p.  36. 
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apprehended  at  Muttra,  and  discovery  made  of  a  treacherous  correspondence.  Chap.  Xllt 

The  Rajah;  very  soon  after  concluding  his  treaty  with  the  British  government,  V^T^7~>^ 

had  exhorted  Holkar  to  despise  the  British  power,  and  offered  to  join  him, 

on  condition  of  receiving  certain  accessions  of  territory.    During  the  same  month 

in  which  this  discovery  was  made,  several  complaints  were  addressed  to  him  by 

the  Commander-in-Chief,  on  account  of  the  little  assistance  received  from  him 

in  providing  for  the*war.    In  the  intercepted  correspondence,  offence  appeared  to 

have  been  taken,  by  the  Rajah,  at  the  violent  manner,  in  which  the  British 

resident  at  Muttra  had  decided  some  disputes  respecting  the  traffic  in  salt ;  and 

some  alarm  to  have  been  conveyed  to  his  mind  by  a  report  that  the  English 

government  was  to  introduce  the  English  courts  of  justice  into  his  dominions. 

Upon  reference  of  all  these  circumstances  to  the  Governor-General,  though 
•he  regarded  them  as  ample  proof  of  traitorous  designs,  he  was  yet  disposed,  on 
the  present  occasion,  when  his  defensive  system  was  upon  its  trial,  to  exercise  an 
uncommon  degree  of  lenity  and  forbearance,  He  imputed  the  offences  of  the 
Rajah  apd  his  son,  to  the  corrupt  intrigues  of  mischievous  advisers ;  and  said, 
that  ".  the  just  principles  of  policy,  as  well  as  the  characteristic  lenity  and  mercy 
of  the  British  government,  required,  that  a  due  indulgence  should  be  manifested 
towards  the  imbecility,  ignorance,  and  indolence  of  the  native  chiefs,  who  have 
been  drawn  into  these  acts .  of  treachery  and  hostility,  by  the  depravity  and 
artifices  of  their  servants  and  adherents."  *  And  he  instructed  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  warn  the  Rajah  of  his  danger ;  to  assure  him  that  no  design  of 
interfering  with  his  government  was  entertained  by  the  British  rulers  ;  and  to 
require  him  to  break  off  immediately  all  communication  with  the  enemies  of  the 
British  state.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  the  Commander-in-Chief  complained 
to  the  Governor-General,  that  the  Rajah  had  evaded  his  application  for  the 
troops,  with  which,  according  to  treaty,  he  was  bound  to  assist  the  British  govern- 
ment; while  he  had  afforded  to  Holkar  positive  and  material  assistance.  In 
reply,  the  Governor-General  left  the  question  of  peace  or  war  to  be  decided  by 
the  opinion  of  expediency  which  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  his  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  might  be  induced  to  form ;  still,  how- 
ever, remarking,  that  "  if  considerations  of  security  should  not  require  the 
punishment  of  Bhurtpore,  those  of  policy  suggested  the  expediency  of  forbear- 
ance, notwithstanding  the  provocation  which  would  render  such  punishment  an 

#  Letter  from  the  Governor-General  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Papers;  No.  15,  ut  supra, 
p.  23.  Compare  the  sentiments  here  expressed,  with  those  employed  against  the  Nabobs  of 
Arcot :  vide  supra,  p.  538. 
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Book  VI.  act  of  retributive  justice."    The  behaviour  however  of  the  garrison  of  Deeg,  at 

\^£T~^  the  time  of  tfie  battle  fought  under  its  walls,  produced  orders  from  the  seat  of 
I0O9* 

government  for  the  entire  reduction  of  the  Rajah,  and  the  annexation  of  all  his  forts 

and  territories  to  the  British  dominions.  As  Bappoojee  SrincHa,  the  officer  who 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Holkar  commanded  that  detachment  from  the 
army  of  Scindfe  which  co-operated  with  General  Monson  at  the  commencement 
df  his  retreat,  and  was  one  of  the  chieftains  included  in  the  list  of  those  who,  under 
the  operation  of  the  late  treaty,  were  to  receive  jaghires  and  pensions  from  the 
firitish  government,  had  afterwards  openly  joined  Holkar  with  the  troops  under 
his  command ;  and  Suddasheo  Bhow,  another  of  Seindia's  officers  who  had  been 
sent  to  cooperate  with  Monson,  had  also  joined  the  enemy,  the  Governor* 
General  at  the  same  time  directed  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  proceed  against 
them  as  rebels ;  try  them  by  a  court  martial ;  and  carry  the  sentence  into  imme- 
diate execution.* 

The  loss  of  Deeg  was  a  tremendous  blow  to  Holkar  and  the  Rqjah.  The 
surrounding  country  immediately  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  British 
government ;  and  General  Lake,  having  taken  the  requisite  steps  for  semiring 
the  fort,  and  administering  the  country,  moved  from  Deeg  on  the  29th  of 
December.  The  army  of  Guzerat,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Murray, 
had  been  ordered  to  advance  from  the  southward,  in  the  direction  of  Kotah,  to 
intercept,  if  made  by  that  route,  the  flight  of  Holkar  into  Malwa.  This  officer 
had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Kotah  by  the  end  of  December ;  and  General 
Lake  believed,  if  he  could  have  made  the  Mahratta  chieftain  retreat  in  that 
direction,  that  he  might  have  been  effectually  destroyed.  But  Holkar,  though 
pursued  from  place  to  place,  could  not  be  driven  from  the  Bhurtpore  territories, 
so  long  as  his  infantry  could  find  protection  in  the  city  of  Bhurtpore,  his  cavalry, 
fey  its  rapid:  movements,  could  elude  all  attacks,  and  supplies  were  derived  from 
the  resources  of  the  Rajah.  The  reduction  of  Bhurtpore  presented  itself, 
therefore,  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  as,  of  necessity,  the  first  of  his  future 
operations. 
The  fortress  After  being  joined  at  Muttra  by  the  King's  75th  regiment,  which  he  had 
att^e^^t  summoned  from  Cawnpore,  he  arrived  before  the  capital  of  the  Rajah,  on  the 
^thoutsuo-  .£d  of  January,  1805.  The  town  of  Bhurtpore,  eight  miles  in  extent,  was 
-every  where  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  of  great  thickness  and  height,  and  a 
very  wide  and  deep  ditch  filled  with  water.    The  fort  was  situated  at  the 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  No.  15,  p.  7— 37. 
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eastern  extremity  of  the  town ;  and  the  walls  were  flanked  with  bastions,  at  Chap,  xilt 
short  distances,  mounted  with  a  numerous  artillery.  The  whole  force  of.  Run-  "^T^""' 
jeet  Sing,  and  as  many  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants  as  were  deemed  con- 
ducive to  its  defence,  were  thrown  into  the  place ;  while  the  broken  battalions 
of  Holkar  had  entrenched  themselves  under  its  walls.  The  British  army,  after 
driving  the  battalions  from  this  position,  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of 
all  the  artillery  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  carry  from  Deeg,  took  yp  a 
position  south-west  of  the  town.  The  batteries  were  opened  on  the  7th  of 
January.  On  the  9th  a  breach  was  reported  practicable;  and  the  General 
resolved  to  assault  in  the  evening,  as  the  enemy  had  hitherto  stockaded  at  night 
the  damage  sustained  by  the  wall  in  the  course  of  the  day.  When  the  storming 
party  arrived  at  the  ditch,  they  found  the  water  exceedingly  deep.  Over  this 
difficulty  thsy  prevailed ;  and  gained  the  foot  of  the  breach.  Here  they  made 
several  gallant  and  persevering  exertions ;  but  all  ineffectual :  they  were  repulsed 
with  a  heavy  loss,  including  lieutenant  Colonel  Maitland,  the  officer  who 
bravely  commanded  in  the  assault. 

.  The  operations  of  the  besiegers  were  immediately  renewed,  and  a  second 
breach  was  prepared  on  the  21st*  It  was. deemed  advisable  to  give  the  assault 
by  day-light.  The  storming  party  moved  out  of  the  trenches,  where  they  had 
been  lodged  for  the  purpose,  a  little  before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon*  They 
were  unable  to  pass  the  ditch ;  and,  after  being  exposed  for  a  considerable  time 
to  a  fire  which  did  great  execution,  were  obliged  to  retire. 

The  want  of  military  stores  and  provisions  delayed  the  commencement  of 
renewed  operations,  till  the  beginning  of  February,  when  the  batteries  were 
opened  upon  the  wall,  at  some  distance  from  the  part  which  was  formerly 
breached.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the  breach  being  a&  complete  as  it 
waa  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  made,  one  column,  composed  of  200 
Europeans,  and  a  battalion  of  sepoys,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy's 
trenches  and  guns  outside  the  town;  a  second  column,  composed  of  300 
Europeans,  and  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  to  attack  one  of  the  gates;  while  a 
third,  headed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Don,  and  formed  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
European  force  belonging  to  the  Beogal  army,  and  three  battalions-  of  sepoys, 
was  to  ascend  the  breach*  The  signal  to  be  observed  by  the  storming  party 
was,  the  commencement  of  the  attack  by  the.  first  column  on  the  enemy's 
trenches,  a  little  before  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  column  was  suc- 
cessful, and  got  immediate  possession  of  the  enemy's  guns.  The  second  column 
was  delayed  by  at  party  ,of  the  enemy's  horse ;  and  was.  exposed,  by  a  mistake, 
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Book  VI.  it  is  said,  of  their  guide,  to  a  destructive  fire  from  the  town,  which  destroyed 
*v"~"*£7~/  their  ladders,  and  rendered  ineffectual  the  attempt  on  the  gate.  The  storm- 
ing  party  was  also  delayed,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  by  circumstances,  which  he  does  not  mention ;  and  found  the  ditch  so 
deep,  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  breach.  The  troops,  having  attempted 
to  ascend  by  the  bastion,  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  though  the 
colours  of  one  of  the  native  regiments  were  planted  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  top. 

As  the  Commander-in-Chief  ascribed  the  failure  to  accidental  obstructions 
and  delays ;  as  the  storming  party  had  nearly  gained  the  summit  of  the  bastion ; 
and  as  he  was  informed,  he  says,  that  a  few  hours  more  battering  would  make 
the  ascent  there  perfectly  easy,  he  determined  to  make  another  attempt  on.  the 
following  day.  The  whole  European  part  of  the  Bengal  army,  and  the  greater 
part  of  two  King's  regiments,  with  upwards  of  four  battalions  of  native 
infantry,  moved  on  to  the  attack,  under  Brigadier-General  Monson,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  "  Discharges  of  grape,  logs  of  wood,  and  pots,  filled 
with  combustible  materials,  immediately,"  says  the  report  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  M  knocked  down  those  who  were  ascending ;  and  the  whole  party,  after 
being  engaged  in  an  obstinate  contest  for  two  hours,  and  suffering  very  severe 
loss,  were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  attempt  and  retire  to  our  trenches."  The 
steepness  of  the  ascent,  and  the  inability  of  the  assailants  to  mount,  except  by 
small  parties  at  a  time,  were,  it  was  said,  the  enemy's  advantages.* 

The  guns  of  the  British  army  had,  in  consequence  of  incessant  firing,  become 
for  the  most  part  unserviceable ;  the  whole  of  the  artillery  stores  were  ex- 
pended ;  provisions  were  exhausted ;  and  the  sick  and  wounded  were*  numerous. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  intermit  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of  all  the  events  in  the  history;  of  the  British  nation  in 
India,  is  the  difficulty,  found  by  this  victorious  army,  of  subduing  the  capital  of 
a  petty  Rajah  of  Hindustan.  The  circumstances  have  not  been  sufficiently 
disclosed ;  for,  on  the  subject  of  these  unsuccessful  attacks,  the  reports  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  are  laconic.  As  general  causes,  he  chiefly  alleges  the 
extent  of  the  place,  the  number  of  its  defenders,  the  strength  of  its  works,  and 
lastly  the  incapacity  of  his  engineers ;  as  if  a  Commander-in-Chief  were  fit  for 
his  office,  who  is  not  himself  an  engineer. 

The  Bombay  army,  from  Guzerat,  which  had  been  directed  to  move  towards 


*  No.  15.  ut  supra,  p.  37,  S8.  No.  25,  ut  supra,  p.  273— 285. 
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Kcrtak,  was  afterwards  commanded  to  join  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bhurt-  Chap.XIII. 
pore ;  where  it  arrived,  on  the  12th  of  February,  and  under  Major  General         -       ' 
Jones,  who  had  succeeded  Colonel  Murray,  bore  a  full  share  in  the  succeeding 
operations. 

During  the  detention  of  the  army  before  the  capital  of  Runjeet  Sing,  the  Operations  of 
cavalry  under  General  Smith  had  been  employed  in  expelling  Ameer  Khan,  an  waiiy. 
adventurer  of  Afghaun  descent,  who  had  found  the  means  of  collecting  a  pre- 
datory army,  and  made  an  incursion  into  the  Company's  territory.  Before  the 
preparations  were  completed  for  resuming  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  this  force 
returned,  and  might,  it  appeared  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  be  now  advant- 
ageously employed  in  dislodging  Holkar  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhurtpore ; 
and,  if  possible,  expelling  him  from  that  quarter  of  India.  At  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  29th  of  March,  he  left  his  camp,  with  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry  and  the  reserve,  intending  to  surprise  the  enemy  about  day-break. 
Colonel  Don,  with  the  reserve,  moved  directly  upon  their  left,  while  the  General 
himself  made  a  circuit  to  their  right,  in  the  line  in  which  it  was  expected  they 
would  fly  from  the  attack  on  their  left  They  were  so  much  however  upon 
their  guard,  as  to  be  secured  by  a  timely  flight  from  any  considerable  injury. 
In  two  days,  it  was  heard,  that  they  were  again  encamped  within  twenty  miles 
of  Bhurtpore.  On  the  1st  of  April,  the  Commander-in-Chief  proceeded  witli 
the  same  force,  at  midnight,  for  another  chance  of  reaching  them  before  they 
could  take  to  flight.  Though  now  passing  the  night  in  so  much  vigilance  that 
they  kept  their  horses  saddled,  they  had  not  begun  to  march  before  the  British 
were  within  two  hundred  yards,  and,  having  horses  superior  both  in  speed  and 
strength,  were  able  to  perform  upon  them  considerable  execution,  before  they 
had  time  to  disperse.  So  little  did  the  enemy  think  of  defending  themselves, 
that  of  the  British,  in  either  of  those  onsets,  not  a  man  was  lost. 

In  addition  to  other  causes,  which  tended  to  reduce  the  power  of  Holkar,  the  Accommod*. 
most  respectable  of  the  chiefs  who  belonged  to  his  army  now  came  over  with  Rajah  of 
their  followers  to  the  English  camp.     The  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  also,  discovering  Bhartlwre- 
the  fallacy  of  the  hopes  which  he  had  built  upon  Holkar,  and  dreading  the  effects 
of  a  renewed  attack,  began,  soon  after  the  suspension  of  operations,  to  testify  his 
desire  for  reconciliation.    Though  an  example  to  counteract  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Hindustan,  by  the  successful  resistance  of  the 
Rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  might  have  appeared,  at  this  time,  exceedingly  useful;  yet 
some  strong  circumstances  recommended  a  course  rather  of  forbearance  than  of 
revenge.    The  season  was  very  fir  advanced,  and  Bhurtpore  might  still  make  a 
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Bo6k  VI.  tedious  defence :  The  severity  of  the  hot  winds  would  destroy  the  health  of  the 
^mT^mmmJ  Europeans  in  the  trenches,  and  affect  even  that  of  the  natives :  Great  inconve- 
nience was  sustained  from  the  continuance  of  Holkar  in  that  quarter  of  India, 
from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  expel  him,  with  Bhurtpore  for  a  place  of 
refuge  and  support :  And,  above  all,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  army  in  a  state 
of  readiness  to  act  against  Scindia,  who  appeared  on  the  point  of  renewing  the 
war.  The  proposals  of  the  Rajah,  therefore,  met  the  British  rulers  in  a  very 
compliant  temper;  and  the  terms  of  a  new  treaty  were  settled  on  the  10th  of 
April,  when  the  preparations  for  the  renewal  of  the  siege  were  completed,  and 
the  army  had  actually  taken  up  its  position  at  the  place.  As  compensation  for 
the  expense  which  the  Rajah,  by  his  disobedience,  had  inflicted  on  the  British 
government,  he  agreed  to  pay,  by  instalments,  a  sum  of  twenty  lacs  of  Furrucka- 
bad  rupees ;  and  the  additional  territory,  with  which  he  had  been  aggrandized  by 
the  Company,  was  resumed.  In  other  respects  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  preceding  treaty.  The  fort  of 
Deeg  was  not  indeed  to  be  restored  till  after  experience,  for  some  time  had,  of 
his  fidelity  and  friendship ;  but  if  that  were  obtained,  a  part  of  the  compensation 
money  would  not  be  required.* 
Disputes  with  The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Scindia,  even  his  entering  into  the  system  of 
subsidiary  defence,  created  no  sense  of  tranquillity,  no  expectation  of  peace, 
between  him  and  the  British  state.  Before  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  subsidiary 
alliance,  a  dispute  had  arisen  about  the  fort  of  Gualior,  and  the  territory  of  Gohud. 
The  British  government  included  these  possessions  in  the  operation  of  that  article 
of  the  treaty  which  bound  Scindia  to  all  the  engagements  formed  by  the  British 
government  during  the  war  with  any  of  the  chiefs  who  had  previously  paid  to 
him  tribute  or  obedience.  Scindia  contended  that  they  qould  not  be  included  in 
the  operation  of  that  article  by  any  just  and  reasonable  construction ;  and  also 
represented  them  as  so  important  to  himself,  that  he  could  by  no  means  retain  his 
State  and  condition  without  them. 

The  behaviour  of  Ambajee  Englah,  or  Ingliah,  had  produced  even  military 
operations,  between  the  time  of  signing  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  signing  the 
treaty  of  defensive  alliance.  After  having  separated  his  interests  from  those  of 
Scindia,  under  whom  he  rented  and  governed  the  possessions  in  question,  and 
having  formed  engagements  with  the  British  government,  on  the  terms  which  it 
held  out,  during  the  war,  to  every  chief  whom  it  found  possessed  of  power,  that 

*  No.  15,  ut  supra,  p.  40—45,  53. 
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versatile  leader,  as  soon  as  he  understood  that  peace  was  likely  to  be  concluded  Chap.  XIII. 
with  Scindia,  renounced  his  engagements  with  the  English,  and  endeavoured  to  <~7£7mm/ 
prevent  them  from  obtaining  possession  of  the  forts  and  districts  which  he  had 
agreed  to  give  up.    The  Commander-in-Chief  sent  troops,  and  seized  them. 

The  disputes  on  the  subject  of  Gualior  and  Gohud  began  on  the  17th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1804 ;  and  were  pressed,  with  infinite  eagerness,  by  the  ministers  of 
Scindia.  They  did  not  prevent  the  signature  of  the  defensive  treaty,  because  the 
Mahratta  ministers  declared,  that,  how  much  soever  convinced  of  his  right,  and 
how  deeply  soever  his  interests  would  be  affected  by  the  alienation  of  that  right, 
their  master  would  not  allow  it  to  disturb  the  relations  of  peace  so  happily  esta, 
blished ;  but  would  throw  himself  on  the  honour  and  generosity  of  the  British 
chiefs.  They  argued  and  contended,  that  the  article  of  the  treaty  which  bound 
him  to  the  engagements,  formed  with  his  dependants  and  tributaries  by  the 
British  government,  could  only  refer  to  such  chiefs  as  the  Rajahs  of  Jodepoor  and 
Jyepoor,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  Zemindars  and  Jaghiredars ;  that  Gohud  was  the 
Immediate  property  of  the  Maha  Rajah;  that  it  was  absurd  to  talk  of  a  Rana  of 
Gohud,  as  no  such  person  was  known,  as  all  the  pretensions  of  that  family  were 
extinct,  and  the  province  had  been  in  the  immediate  and  absolute  possession  of 
Scindia  and  his  predecessor  for  thirty  years;  that  no  right  could  be  justly 
founded  on  the  revival  of  an  antiquated  claim,  in  favour  of  some  forgotten  indivi- 
dual txf  an  ancient  family ;  and  that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of.  the  British 
government,  any  more  than  of  Scindia,  to  call  in  question  the  foundations  of 
actual  possession ;  as  a  great  part  of  all  that  belonged  to  both  was  held  by  neither 
a  more  ancient,  nor  a  more  valid  title,  than  that  which  Scindia  possessed  to  the 
territory  of  Gohud.  As  for  the  fort  of  Gualior,  it  was  not  so  much,  they  affirmed! 
as  a  part  of  Gohud;  it  was  a  fortress  of  the  Mogul,  granted  to  Scindia,  of  which 
the  Rana  of  Gohud,  even  when  such  a  personage  existed,  could  be  regarded  as  no 
more  than  the  Governor,  nominated  by  Scindia,  and  employed  during  his  pleasure. 
The  English  affirmed,  that  as  the  operation  of  the  treaty  extended,  by  the  very 
terms,  to  all  the  territories  of  Scindia,  excepting  those  "  situated  to  the  south* 
ward  of  the  territories  of  the  Rajahs  of  Jyepoor,  Jodepore,  and  the  Rana  of 
Gohud,"  it  was  evident,  that  it  was  meant  to  apply  to  those  of  the  Rana  of 
Gohud;  that  if  the  possessions  in  question  had  not  passed  to  the  English,  by 
treaty  with  the  parties  to  whom  it  was  now  consigned,  it  would  have  passed  to 
them  by  conquest;  as  the  army,  after  the  battle  of  Lasswaree  was  actually  mov- 
ing towards  Gohud  and  Gualior,  when  Ambajee  Ingliah,  against  whom  the  heir 
of  the  family  of  the  Rana  of  Gohud  had  been  acting,  in  aid  of  the  British  govern* 
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Book  VI*  ment,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  they  wen 
^2G~  surrendered 

It  would  appear,  that  General  Wellesky  believed  there  was  weight  io  the 
arguments  of  Scindia.  In  the  answer  which  he  returned  to  Major  Malcolm, 
when  that  gentleman  made  communication  to  him  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  defensive  alliance,  which  he  negotiated  with  Scindia :  « It  appears,"  he 
remarked,  "  that  Scindia's  ministers  have  given  that  Prince  reason  to  expect  that 
he  would  retain  Gualior ;  and,  I  think  it  possible,  that,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General  may  be  induced  to 
attend  to  Scindia's  wishes  upon  thk  occasion.  At  all  events  your  dispatches 
contain  fresh  matter,  upon  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  receive  his  ExceHeaey's 
orders,  before  you  proceed  to  make  any  communication  to  Scindia's  Durbar,  on 
the  subject  of  Gualior." 

The  Governor-General  continued  steadfastly  to  consider  the  arrangement  which 

he  had  made  respecting  Gualior  and  Gohud,  as  necessary  to  complete  his  intended 

plan  of  defence,  by  a  chain  of  allied  princes  and  strong  positions  between  the 

British  and  Mahratta  frontiers*     Sciadia,  after  a  fruitless  contest,  was  obliged  to 

submit ;  and  on  the  21st  of  May,  1804,  he  received,  in  public  Durbar,  the  lfefc  of 

treaties  to  which  he  was  required  to  conform. 

Complaints  of     The  apparent  termination  of  this  dispute  by  no  mews  introdqeed  the  dentin 

^nst         n^nts  of  friendship  between  the  two  governments.    In  a  letter,  dated  the  18th 

J^JJ^iL    of  Osto***>  I*0**  which  was  addressed,  ia  the  nameof  ScincBa,  t<htheGwenior* 

General,  various  complaints  were  urged,  "tending,"  says  the  British  ruler,  "to 

implicate  the  justice  and  good  faith  of  the  British  government,  in  k&cendnct 

towards  that  chieftain." 

First  of  all,  the  British  government  had  used  him  ill  in  regari  to  money;  fo** 
whereas  the  losses  to  which  he  had  recently  been  exposed  had  deprived  him  of 
the  pecuniary  means  necessary  to  bring  his  farces  into  the  field,  the  English  had 
disregarded  his  earnest  applications  for  the  sums  necessary  to  enable  him  to  eo- 
ofcsrate  in  the  subjugation  of  Holkar ;  the  consequence  of  whieh  was,  that  when 
he  sent  two  chiefe,  Bappqjee  Sdndia,  and  Suddasheti  Bhow,  to  jjrin  the  army  under 
General  Lake,  as  that  General  would  aff<»d  them  no  meaey,  they  were  soda 
obliged  to  separate  from  him,  in  order  to  find  a  subsistence,  and  even  to  dfecfc  a 
temporary  and  feigned  conjunction  witfr  the  enemy,  to  avoid  destructtao,  either 
by  bis  amis,  or  by  the  want  of  subsistence. 

Secondly,  tie  British  government  had  used  him  ill,  hi  respect  to  Gualior  and 
Gohud;  which  had  long  farmed  part  ©f  Us  ifnmediato  dmnnittis,  and  were  us* 
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included  in  the  fist,  delivered  to  General  Wellesley,  of  the  places  which  he  ceded  Chap.  XIII. 
by  the  treaty  of  peace.  ^^imsT^ 

Thirdly,  his  tributary,  the  R^ah  of  Jodepore  was  included  in  the  list  of  princes 
protected  by  engagements  with  the  English ;  while  that  Rajah  himself  disclaimed 
all  such  engagements ;  had  received  into  his  protection  the  family  of  Holkar ; 
and  had  written  frequently  to  Sandra,  declaring,  that  he  remained  in  the  same 
relation  to  him  as  before. 

Fourthly,  the  lands  which  were  to  be  restored,  as  the  private  property  of 
Scindia,  had  not  yet  been  given  up ;  and  the  pensions,  and  other  sums,  which 
were  agreed  for,  had  not  been  regularly  paid. 

Fifthly,  the  British  government  had  not  afforded  to  his  dominions  that  protec- 
tion which,  by  treaty,  they  owed ;  for  even  when  Colonel  Murray  was  at  Oujein, 
Holkar  had  besieged  the  fort  of  Mundsoor,  and  laid  waste  the  surrounding 
country ;  while  Meer  Khan,  the  Afghaun,  who  was  a  partisan  of  Holkar,  had 
captured  Bheloa,  and  plundered  the  adjoining  districts. 

At  the  time  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  Scindia  had  moved  from  Boorhanpore,  Opportunity 
and  reached  the  Nerbudda,  which  his  army  was  already  beginning  to  cross;  In  sdndS  of  7 
compliance  with  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  British  government,  he  professed  (JJ-jj^J** 
the  intention  of  repairing  to  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  undertaking  the  ptat. 
regulation  of  his  affairs.  In  reality,  he  took  the  direction  of  Bapaul;  and,  with 
or  without  his  consent,  two  signal  enormities  took  place.  Some  of  his  troops 
plundered  Sangur,  a  city  and  district  pertaining  to  the  Peshwa ;  and  a  party  of 
his  irregular  troops  attacked  and  plundered  the  camp  of  the  British  resident* 
At  the  time  when  this  outrage  was  committed,  the  British  force  in  Bundlecund 
had  been  summoned,  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  reinforce  the  main  army  at 
Bhurtpore,  where  it  had  suffered  a  material  reduction  in  the  late  unsuccessful 
attempts.  The  army  from  Bundekund  wob  on  its  march,  and  had  arrived  at 
Gualior,  when,  late  in  the  evening,  hircarrahs  came  in  with  intelligence  of  th$ 
violation  of  the  British  residency,  in  Scindia?s  camp.  The  greatest  alarm  was 
excited  The  route  through  Bundelcund  into  Allahabad,  from  Allahabad  to 
Benares,  and  from  Benares  to  Calcutta,  was  divested  of  all  its  troops ;  and  there 
was  nothing  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Scindia,  through  the  heart  of  the  British 
dominions,  to  Calcutta  itself.  It  immediately  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of  the 
British  officers,  that  Scindia  had  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  fortunate  moment, 
when  the  British  troops  were  all  withdrawn  to  the  disastrous  siege  of  Bhurtpore, 
to  perform  this  brilliant  exploit;  and  that  the  violation  of  the  residency  was  the 
test  act  of  the  war.    Undw  tUs  impression*  it  was  resolved  to  march  back  the 
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Book  VI.  army  of  Bundelcund  to  Jansee,  which  lay  on  the  road,  by  which  it  was  necessary 
^^  for  Scindia  to  pass.  Scindia  proceeded  rather  in  a  contrary  direction,  towards 
Narwa.  The  probability  is,  that  Serjee  Rao  Gautka,  his  minister,  and  father-in- 
law,  committed  the  outrage  upon  the  British  residency,  in  hopes  to  embroil  him 
beyond  remedy  with  the  British  government,  and  thus  to  ensure  the  war. to 
which  he  found  it  so  difficult  to  draw  the  feeble  and  irresolute  mind  of  the  Prince ; 
while  the  promptitude  with  which  the  British  force  was  again  opposed  to  his 
march  into  the  British  dominions  maintained,  in  his  mind,  the  ascendancy  of 
those  fears  which  the  minister  found  it  so  hard  to  subdue.  A  spirited  prince 
might  have  made  a  very  different  use  of  his  opportunity. 

The  letter  which  contained  the  complaints  of  Scindia  was  conveyed  in  so 
tedious  a  mode,  that  four  months  elapsed  before  it  was  delivered  at  Calcutta ;  nor 
was  the  answer  panned  till  the  14th  of  April,  1805.  The  Governor-General  had 
satisfactory  arguments  with  which  to  repel  the  several  allegations  of  Scindia; 
though  he  allowed  that  the  Rajah  of  Jodepore  had  refused  to  abide  by  the 
Stipulations  contracted  with  the  British  government;  which,  therefore,  would 
not  interfere  between  him  and  Scindia.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  a  list 
of  offences,  thirteen  in  number,  with  which  Scindia  was  chargeable  toward  the 
British  state. 

First,  after  remaining  at  Booriianpore,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  1804, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  his  capital,  in  conformity  with  the  pressing  instances  of 
5SSL  ***e  restient,  and  his  own  repeated  promises,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
the  British  government,  Scindia  directed  his  march  toward  the  territory  of  Bha- 
paul,  where  he  was  not  only  remote  from  the  scene  of  utility,  but  positively  inju- 
rious, by  alarming  and  robbing  one  of  the  British  allies. 

Secondly,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  the  resident,  a  vakeel 
of  Holkar  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Sdndia's  camp ;  and  Scindia's  minister 
maintained  with  him  a  constant  clandestine  intercourse. 

Thirdly,  Scindia's  officers,  at  Oujein,  instead  of  yielding  any  assistance  to  the 
operations  of  Colonel  Murray,  had  obstructed  them. 

Fourthly,  two  of  Scindia* s  commanders  had  deserted  from  the  British  army, 
and  had  served  with  the  enemy  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  war. 

Fifthly,  Scindia,  notwithstanding  ids  complaint  of  the  want  of  resources,  had 
augmented  his  army  as  the  powers  of  the  enemy  declined,  thereby  exciting  a 
suspicion  of  treacherous  designs. 

Sixthly,  the  heinous  outrage  had  been  committed  of  attacking  and  plundering 
the  camp  of  the  British  resident,  without  the  adoption  of  a  single  step  towards 
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compensation,  or  atonement,  or  even  the   discovery  and  punishment  of  the  Chap.  xm. 

offenders.  isos. 

The  remaining  articles  in  the  list  were  either  of  minor  importance,  or  so 
nearly,  in  their  import,  coincident  with  some  of  the  articles  mentioned  above, 
that  it  appears  unnecessary  to  repeat  them. 

The  Governor-General  declared ;  "  By  all  these  acts,  your  Highness  has  mani- 
festly violated,  not  only  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  defensive  alliance,  but  also 
of  the  treaty  of  peace."  According  to  this  declaration,  it  was  the  forbearance 
alone  of  the  British  government,  which  prevented  the  immediate  renewal  of 
war. 

The  next  step,  which  was  taken  by  Scindia,  produced  expectation,  that  hosti-  Prospect  of* 
lities  were  near.    On  the  22d  of.  March,  1805,  he  announced,  officially,  to  thesdndia. 
British  resident,  his  resolution  of  marching  to  Bhurtpore,  with  the  intention  of 
interposing  his  mediation,  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  between  the  British  govern* 
ment  and  its  enemies..    "  To  proceed,"  says  the  Governor-General,  "  at  the  head 
of  an  army  to  the  seat  of  hostilities,  for  the  purpose  of  interposing  his  unsolicited 
mediation,  was  an  act  not  only  inconsistent  with. the  nature  of  his  engagements, 
but  insulting  to  the  honour,  and  highly  dangerous  to  the  interests,  of  the  British 
government"    In  the  instructions,  however,  which  the  Governor-General  issued 
upon  this  emergency,  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  avoid  the  extremity  of  war,, 
unless  in  the  case  of  actual  aggression.    But  he  deemed  it  necessary,  to  make 
immediate  arrangements  for  seizing  the  possessions  of  Scindia,  if  that  chieftain 
should  proceed  to  extremities.   Colonel  Close  was  invested  with  the  same  powers, 
which  had  formerly  been  confided  to  General  Wellesley ;  and  orders  were  issued 
to  the  officers  commanding  the  subsidiary  force  at  Poona,  and  at  Hyderabad,  to 
occupy,  with  their  troops,  the  positions  most  favourable  for  invading  the  southern 
dominions  of  Scindia.    The  force  in  Guzerat,  which  had  been  weakened  by  the 
detachment  sent  to  co-operate  in  the  war  against  Holkar,  was  reinforced,  with  a 
view  as  well  to  defence,  as  to  seize  whatever  belonged  to  Scindia  in  Guzerat,  and 
its  vicinity.     Upon  some  further  disclosure  of  the  hostile,  or,  at  least,  the 
unfriendly  councils  of  Scindia,  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  instructed  to  oppose 
the  march  to  Bhurtpore,  as  what,  "  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,,  con- 
stituted not  only  a  declaration  of  war,  but  a  violent  act  of  hostility." 
-  The  Governor-General,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  now  resolved  to  reduce  the  in  caw  of  a 
power  of  Scindia  to  what  he  calls  «  the  lowest  scale.?    He  observes,  that  theof^^ZT 
principle  of  compensation,  which  had  regulated  the  terms  of  the  former  *^ty»)^£]f7 
m  had  proved  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  British  security,  and  that  the  re? 
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Book  VI.  straints  imposed  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  upon  Dowlut  Rao  Sdn- 
^m7^Tm^  dia's  means  of  mischief  were  insufficient — that  another  principle  of  pacification 
must  therefore  be  assumed;  that  Scindia  must  not  be  permitted  to  retain  the 
lights  and  privileges  of  an  independent  state ;  nor  any  privileges  to  an  extent 
.  that  might  at  a  future  time  enable  him  to  injure  the  British  or  their  allies ;  atad 
that  the  British  government  must  secure  the  arrangement  by  establishing  a  direct 
control  over  the  acts  of  his  government— experience  having  sufficiently  mani- 
fested, that  it  was  in  vain  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  faith,  justice,  sincerity, 
gratitude,  or  honour  of  that  chieftain  "—he  might  have  added,  of  any  chieftain 
of  his  nation,  or  country. 

No  declaration  cap  be  more  positive  and  strong  of  the  total  ineffic%cy  of  the 
system  of  defensive  alliance.  As  there  is  here  a  declaration  of  what  was  not 
sufficient  for  British  security,  namely,  the  system  of  defensive  alliance,  so  there 
is  a  declaration  of  what  alone  is  sufficient,  namely,  the  total  prostration  and  ab- 
solute dependence  of  eveiy  surrounding  power.  This,  however,  we  have  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  conquest— conquest-  in  one  of  the  worst  of 
its  shapes ;  worst,  both  with  respect  to  the  people  of  India,  as  adding  enormously 
to  the  viBainies  of  their  own  species  of  government,  instead  of  imparting  to  them 
the  blessings  of  a  better  (me;  and  the  people  of  England,  as  loading  them  with 
all  the  cost  of  governing  and  defending  the  country,  without  giving  them  all  the 
revenues. 

Scindia  continued  his  march  to  the  northward,  and  on  the  89th  ef  March  had 
advanced  with  all  his  cavalry  and  pindarees  to  Subbtdghur,  on  the  river  Chum- 
bul,  leaving  his' battalions  and  guns  in  the  rear.  His  force  at  this  time  was  un- 
derstood by  the  British  government  to  consist  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  cavalry, 
80,000  pindarees,  and  nominally  eighteen  battalions  of  infantry  with  140  guns,  aB 
in  a  very  defective  state  of  discipline  and  equipment.  On  the  81st  of  March  he  had 
advanced  about  eighteen  miles  m  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Subbtdghur. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  Ambajee;  and  the  British  resident  in  his  camp,  under- 
standing that  it  was  his  intention  to  cross  the  Chumbul  with  his  cavaby  and  pin- 
darees, leaving  the  bazars  and  heavy  baggage  of  the  army  under  Are  protection 
of  Ambajee,  requested  an  audience.  His  object  was  to  represent  t&  Scindia 
the  impropriety  of  crossing  the  Chumbul,  and  the  utility  of  waiting  for  Colonel 
Close,  who  was  expected  soon  to  arrive  on  an  important  mission  from  the  capital 
of  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  The  propositions  of  the  British  agent  were  received 
with  the  most  amicable  professions  on  the  part  of  Scindia  and  his  ministers; 
who  represented,  that  the  embarrassment  of  his  finance*  was  so  great  m  to 
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• 

prevent  him  from  returning  to  effect  the  settlement  of  his  country ;  that  his  march  Chap.  XIII. 

towards  Bhurtpore  was  intended  solely  to  accelerate  the  arrival  of  peace;  but  ^"TJC"""'^ 

that,  if  the  British  government  would  make  any  arrangement  for  the  relief  of 

his  urgent  necessities,  he  would  regulate  his  proceedings,  agreeably  to  its  desires* 

A  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Governor-General  was  also  read,  in  which  reparation 

was  promised  for  the  outrage  on  the  resident's  camp. 

'    This  conference,  when  reported  to  the  Governor-General,  appeared  to  him  to 

indicate  a  pore  submissive  turn  in  the  councils  of  Scindia :  the  resident  was 

accordingly  instructed,  to  inform  the  chieftain,  that  the  atonement  offered  for  the 

outrage  was  accepted;  that  the  distresses  of  his  government  would  be  relieved 

by  pecuniary  aid,  if  he  would  act  in  co-operation  with  the  British  government ; 

and  that  he  could  do  this,  only  by  returning  to  the  southward,  and  employing 

himself  in  the  seizure  of  the  remaining  possessions  of  Holkar  in  Malwa. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  Scindia  marched  about  eight  miles  in  a  retrograde  direc- 
tion towards  Subbulghur;  leaving  the  whole  of  his  baggage  and  Bazars  under 
the  charge  of  Ambqjee.  On  the  3d,  the  resident  was  visited  by  Scindia's  vakeel, 
whose  commission  was,  to  importune  him  on  the  subject  of  pecuniary  relief.  A 
discussion  ensued  on  the  two  points,  of  receiving  money,  and  deferring  the  de- 
clared intention  of  crossing  the  Chumbul  and  proceeding  to  Kerowly,  till  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Close!  The  result  was,  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  Scindia, 
to  return  and  wait  at  Subbulghur,  and  on  that  of  the  British  resident  to  afford 
a  certain  portion  of  pecuniary  aid. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  Ameer  Khan  departed  from  Bhurtpore,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  joining  the  army  of  Scindia.  On  the  same  day,  the  minister  of 
Scindia  marched  towards  Bhurtpore,  with  a  lajpge  body  of  Scindia's  pindarrees, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  his  cavalry.  Information  was  sent  to  the  resident, 
that  the  proposed  mediation  was  the  object  of  the  march. 

On  the  11th,  General  Lake  received  a  letter  from  the  minister,  who  had  ar- 
rived at  Weir,  a  town  situated  about  fifteen  miles  S.  W.  of  Bhurtpore ;  stating 
that,  as  the  British  resident  in  the  camp  of  Scindia  had  expressed  a  desire  for 
the  mediation  of  that  sovereign,  he  had  commanded  him  to  proceed  for  that  pur* 
pose  to  Bhurtpore.  The  British  General  replied,  that,  peace  having  been  con* 
eluded  with  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  the  advance  of  the  minister  of  Scindia  was 
unnecessary,  and  might  subvert  the  relations  of  amity  between  the  British  go- 
vernment and  his  master,  to  whom  it  was  highly  expedient  that  he  should  re- 
turn. Notwithstanding  this,  he  advanced  on  the  12th,  with  a  small  party  of 
horse,  within  a  few  miles  of  Bhurtpore,  whence  he  transmitted  a  message  to  the 
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Book  VL  Rajah,  soliciting  a  personal  conference,  which  the  Rajah  declined.  The  minister 
then  returned  to  Weir.  Holkar,  who  had  been  obliged,  on  the  submission  of 
the  Rajah,  to  leave  Bhurtpore,  joined  him,  at  this  place,  with  three  or  four 
thousand  exhausted  cavalry,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  remaining  force ;  and  both 
proceeded  towards  the  camp  of  Scindia  at  Subbulghur. 

The  advance  of  the  minister,  immediately  after  the  master  had  agreed  to  halt, 
the  Governor-General  regarded  as  an  evasion,  and  a  fraud.     The  conduct  of 
Scindia,  and  some  intercepted  letters,  taken  from  an  agent  of  Scindia,  dispatched 
to  Holkar  toward  the  close  of  the  month  of  March,  convinced  the  Governor- 
General  of  a  coincidence  in  the  views  of  these  two  chiefs.     And,  whether  they 
united  their  forces  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  better  terms  of  peace,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  their  abilities  for  war;  as  it  would  be  of  great  importance 
for  them,  in  either  case,  to  prevent  an  accommodation  between  the  British  go- 
vernment and  Runjeet  Sing,  it  was  not  doubted,  that  the  design  of  Scindia  to 
proceed  to  Bhurtpore  had  that  prevention  for  its  end.    On  the  lltb,  the  14th, 
and  the  15th  of  April,  Bappojee  Scindia,  Ameer  Khan,  and  Holkar,  respec- 
tively, joined  the  camp  of  Scindia,  who  offered  to  the  British  resident  a  frivolous 
pretext  for  affording  a  cordial  reception  to  each.  With  respect  to  Holkar,  whereas 
he  had  determined,  Scindia  said,  to  renew  his  invasion  of  the  British  territories, 
be  had,  in  compliance  with  his  persuasions,  abandoned  that  design,  and  con- 
sated  to  accept  Ins  mediation  for  the  attainment  of  peace. 
The  British         On  the  21st  of  April,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  the  whole  of  bis  army, 
rectedty the  mored from  Bhurtpore,  toward  the  position  of  the  united  chiefs ;  and  signified 
SSftT   **  desire  to  the  British  resident,  that  he  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
*?™  ;»*  ™mp  ^t*"1?  Scindia's  camp.     The  necessity  of  this  measure  appeared  to  him  the 
stronger  from  a  recent  event     Holkar  had  seized  the  person  of  Ambajee,  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  from  him  a  sum  of  money ;  an  audacity  to  which  he  would 
wsi  have  proceeded  in  the  very  camp  of  Scindia,  without  the  consent  of  that 
chieftain,  and  a  perfect  concurrence  in  their  views. 

On  idie  27th,  in  consequence  of  instructions  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
British  resident  solicited  an  interview  with  Scindia ;  and  he  thought  proper  to 
give  notice  that  the  object  of  it  was,  to  require  the  return  of  Scindia  from  the 
position  which  he  then  occupied,  and  his  separation  from  Holkar.  The  evening 
of  the  same  day  was  appointed ;  but,  when  it  arrived,  the  attendance  of  the  re- 
sident was  not  demanded.  All  that  day,  and  the  succeeding  night,  great  alarm 
and  confusion  prevailed  in  Scindia's  camp ;  for  it  was  reported  that  the  British 
army  was  near.    On  the  morning  of  the  88th,  Scindia  and  Holkar,  with  their 
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respective  forces,  began  to  retreat  with  great  precipitation ;  and  pursued  a  diffi-  Chap.  XIII. 
cult  inarch  for  several  days,  during  which  heat  and  want  of  water  destroyed  a  ^"""v-"~^ 
great  number  of  men,  to  Sheopore,  a  town  in  the  direct  route  to  Kotah,  and 
distant  from  that  {dace  about  fifty  miles. 

The  resolution,  which  this  retreat  suggested  to  the  Governor-General,  was,  Governor-G©. 
"  To  adopt  the  necessary  measures  for  cantoning  the  army  at  its  several  fixed  pfall  ©fd^ 
stations.     In  his  judgment,"  he  says,  "  this  measure,  properly  arranged,  might fence' 
be  expected  to  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  British  possessions  even  in  the 
event  of  war ;  and  the  best  security  for  the  preservation  of  peace  would  be " 
(not  the  system  of  defensive  alliance,  but)  "  such  a  distribution  of  the  British 
armies  as  should  enable  them  to  act  against  the  enemy  with  vigour  and  celerity, 
if  Scindia  should  commence  hostilities,  or  Holkar  again  attempt  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  British  territories.     At  the  same  time  this  arrangement  would 
afford  the  means  of  effecting  a  material  reduction  of  the  heavy  charges  incident 
to  a  state  of  war.9    Yet  he  had  argued,  in  defence  of  the  former  war,  that  to 
keep  the  British  army  in  a  state  of  vigilance  would  be  nearly  as  expensive  as  a 
state  of  war* 

On  the  10th  of  May,   Scindia  and  Holkar  re-commenced  their  retreat  to  Leave  to  the 
Kotah ;  while  the  demand  was  still  evaded  of  the  English  resident  of  leave  to  dent  to  quit 
depart  from  Scindia's  camp.     The  opinion,  entertained  by  the  Governor-General  ^^Pae- 
of  the  state  of  Scindia's  counsels,  at  the  time  when  he  arranged  the  cantonment  uyed. 
of  the  British  troops,  is  thus  expressed,  in  his  own  words.     "  The  weakness  and 
the  indolence  of  Scindia's  personal  character,  combined  with  Ins  habits  of  levity 
and  debauchery,  have  gradually  subjected  him  to  the  uncontroled  influence  of 
his  minister  Serjee  Rao  Ghautka,  a  person  of  the  most  profligate  principles,  and 
whose  cruelty,  violence,  and  abandoned  conduct,  have  rendered  him  odious  to 
whatever  remains  of  respectable  among  the  chiefs  attached  to  Scindia.  Ghautka's 
personal  views,  and  irregular  and  disorderly  disposition,   are  adverse  to  the 
establishment  of  Scindia's  government  upon  any  settled  basis  of  peace  and  order. 
Ghautka  is  therefore  an  enemy  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  subsisting  between 
Dowhit  Rao  Scindia  and  the  Honourable  Company.    Under  the  guidance  of 
such  perverse  councils  the  interests  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia  have  actually  been 
sacrificed  by  Ghautka  to  those  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar ;  and  it  appears  by  the 
report  of  the  acting  resident,  contained  in  his  dispatch  of  the  9th  of  May,  that 
in  the  absence  of  Serjee  Rao  Ghautka,  the  functions  of  the  administration  are 
actually  discharged  by  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar.* 

With  respect  to  Holkar,  the  Governor-General  was  of  opinion,  that  his 
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Book  VI.  turbulent  disposition  and  predatory  habits  would  never  allow  him  to  submit  to 
restraint,  "  excepting  only  in  the  last  extremity  of  ruined  fortune : "  And  that, 
as  no  terms  of  accommodation,  such  as  he  would  accept,  could  be  offered  to 
him,  without  the  appearance  of  concession,  no  arrangement  with  him  ought  to 
be  thought  of,  except  on  terms  previously  solicited  by  himself,  and  such  as 
would  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  disturbing  the  possessions  of  the  British 
government  and  its  allies. 

He  predicted,  and  there  was  abundant  reason  for  the  anticipation,  that  the 
confederacy  between  Holkar  and  Scindia  would  be  of  short  duration.  In  that 
Case,  provided  Scindia  abstained  from  actual  aggression  upon  the  British  state 
or  its  allies,  the  existing  treaty  of  peace  might  still,  he  thought,  be  preserved.* 

About  the  beginning  of  June,  the  confederate  chieftains  proceeded  in  a 
westerly  direction  towards  Ajmere.  For  the  countenance  or  aid  they  had 
received,  or  might  be  expected  to  receive,  in  that  quarter,  from  the  petty  princes 
who  had  entered  into  the  Governor-General's  system  of  alliance,  that  Governor 
provided  the  following  legitimate  apology.  "  The  conduct  of  the  petty  chiefs 
of  Hindostan,  and  of  the  Rajpoot  states,  must  necessarily  be  regulated  by  the 
progress  of  events.  None  of  those  chiefs  possesses  singly  the  power  of  resisting 
the  forces  of  the  confederates,  and  any  effectual  combination  among  those  chiefs 
is  rendered  impracticable  by  the  nature  of  their  tenures,  by  their  respective 
views  and  prejudices,  and  by  the  insuperable  operation  of  immemorial  usages 
and  customs.  They  are  therefore  compelled  to  submit  to  exactions  enforced  by 
the  vicinity  of  a  superior  force,  and  their  preservation  and  their  interests  are 
concerned  in  supporting  the  cause  of  that  power,  which,  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  another  state,  appears  to  be  successful,  and  in  abstaining  from  any  opposi- 
tion to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  which  possesses  the  means  of  punishing 
their  resistance.!  In  contracting  alliances  with  the  petty  states  of  Hindostan 
the  British  government  has  never  entertained  the  vain  expectation  of  deriving 
from  them  the  benefits  of  an  active  opposition  to  the  power  of  the  Mahratta 
chieftains,  or  even  of  an  absolute  neutrality,  excepting  under  circumstances 
which  should  enable  us  to  protect  them  against  the  power  of  the  enemy.  At 
the  same  time  the  actual  or  expected  superiority  and  success  of  the  confederates 

*  Printed  papers,  ut  supra,  No.  23 ;  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Governor-General,  7th 
June,  1805,  relative  to  Gualior  and  Gohud,  with  enclosures,  p.  167—203;  and  copy  of  a  Letter 
from  ditto,  31st  May,  with  enclosures,  p.  5— 148, 

f  Compare  with  these  grounds  of  action,  those  hid  down  by  Mr.  Hastings,  in  regard  to 
theRohillas* 
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can  alone  induce  those  states  to  unite  their  exertions  with  those  of  the  enemy  in  Chap.  XIII. 
active  operations  against  the  British  power."  It  is  not  easy  to  see,  what  utility  v— T^C""""' 
could  exist  in  alliances,  of  which  these  were  to  be  the  only  results. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  intelligence  was  transmitted  to  the  Governor- 
General  by  the  resident  in  Scindia's  camp,  whom  Scindia,  in  spite  of  reiterated 
applications,  had  still  detained,  of  the  probability  of  an  important  change  in  the 
councils  of  that  chieftain,  by  the  dismission  of  Serjee  Rao,  Ghautka  the  minister, 
and  the  appointment  of  Ambajee  in  his  stead.  Though  it  appeared  that  the 
ascendancy  of  Holkar  in  the  councils  of  Scindia  was  the  cause*  of  the  expected 
change,  the  Governor-General  was  disposed  to  believe  that  it  increased  the  pro- 
babilities of  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  confederacy ;  as  Ambajee,  it  was  likely, 
would  favour  the  projects  of  Holkar  no  longer  than  necessity  required. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  acting  resident  delivered  to  Scindia  a  letter  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief^  declaring,,  that  if  he  were  not  permitted  to  quit  the 
camp  in  ten  days,  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  two  states  would  be 
regarded  as  no,  longer  binding  on  the  British,  government.  In  some  supposed 
inconsistency  in.  the  letters  of  the  Governor-General  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief;  Scindia  found  a.  pretext  fbr  delay,  requiring  time  to  apply  for  elucidation 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief., 

All  pretext  on  this  ground  being  removed,  the  Governor-General  concluded, 
that,,  if  Scindia  any  longer  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  dismiss  the  resident,  -it  was 
a  sufficient  proof  of  the  necessity  of  war ;  and  if  war  had  become  necessary,  that 
it  should  not  be  delayed.  Instructions  were,  therefore,,  addressed  to  the  Com* 
mander-in-Chief,  by  which  he  was  directed  to  be  prepared  for  active  operations 
against  the  confederate  forces  of  Scindia  and  Holkar,.  as  soon  as  the  season, 
should  admit; 

On  the  27th  of  June,  the  last  of  the  days  allowed  to  precede  the  departure  Scjndfa  pro- 
of the  resident  agreeably  to  the  demand  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  he  was  w^t^S^ 
visited,  by  one  of  the  principal  servants  of  Scindia.     The  object  of  the  conference  gjjj  1Jj^ 
was,  to  prevail,  upon  the  resident  to  wave  his  demand  of  dismission.     On  this  meat;  and  en- 

deavoure to 

occasion,  the  strongest  professions  of  amicable  intentions  with  respect  to  the  prevent  the 
British  government  were  made  on  the  part  of  Scindia;  and  his  extreme  reluct-  ^S^Smu. 
ance  to  part  with  the  resident  was*  ascribed  to  the  appearance  which  would 
thence  arise  of  enmity  between  the  states ;  while  he  would  by  no  means  allow     # 
that  detention  could  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  motive  ibr  war.*' 

*  Despatch,  of  the  Governor-General,  dated  30th  July,  1805,  with  its  enclosures,  No.  23,. 
ut  supra,  p.  227—248, 
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Book  VI.       Thug  stood  the  relations  between  the  British  state  and  the  Makratta  diieft, 
;^7"~'  when  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  arrived  in  India*    In  the  month  of  December. 
Marquis  Wei- 1803,  the  Marquis  Wellesky  had  notified  to  the  Court  of  Directors  his  intend- 
ed by  Marquiition  of  resigning  the  government  of  India,  and  of  returning  to  Europe,  as  soon  as 
Cornwall**.     iiie  negotiations  with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  should  be 
conducted  to  a  conclusion.     The  hostilities,  in  which  the  Company  became 
involved  with  Holkar,  induced  him  to  defer  the  execution  of  his  intentions ; 
and,  even  in  the  month  of  March,  1805,  though  he  expressed  his  increasing 
solicitude,  in  the  declining  state  of  his  health,  to  be  relieved  from  the  cares  and 
toils  of  government,  and  to  return  to  a  more  genial  climate,  he  declared  his 
resolution  not  to  abandon  his  post,  till  the  tranquillity  and  order  of  the  British 
empire  in  India  should  rest  on  a  secure  and  permanent  basis.*    Before  this  time, 
however,  measures  had  been  contemplated  in  England  for  a  change  in  the 
administration  of  India.    The  Directors,  and  the  Ministry  themselves,  began 
to  be  alarmed  with  the  accumulation  of  the  Indian  debt,  and  with  the  pecuniary 
difficulties  which  pressed  upon  the  Company.    Lord  WeHesley  was  regarded  as 
a  very  expensive  and  ambitious  ruler;  the  greater  part  of  his  administration 
had  been  a  scene  of  war  and  conquest ; .  war  and  conquest  in  India  had  been 
successfully  held  forth  to  the  British  nation,  as  at  once  hostile  to  the  British 
interests,  and  cruel  to  the  people  of  India ;  with  a  ruler,  possessing  the  disposi- 
tion of  Lord  Wellesley,  it  was  supposed,  that  the  chances  of  war  would  always 
outnumber  the  chances  for  peace ;  the  popular  voice,  which  often  governs  the 
cabinet*  of  princes,  ascribed  a  character  of  moderation  and  sageness  to  the  Marquis 
Cornwallis ;  aad  to  those  who  longed  for  peace  and  an  overflowing  exchequer 
in  India  it  appeared,  that  the  return  of  this  nobleman  would  afford  a  remedy 
for  every  disorder.     Though  bending  under  years  and  infirmities,  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  that  of  the  parties  on  whom  the  choice  depended,  succeeded  in  sending 
him,  in  the  prospect,  to  a  probable,  in  the  event,  to  an  actual,  grave. 
Lord  Com-         He  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  80th  of  July,  1805;  and  on  the  same  day  took 
journey  to'tb©  the  oaths  in  Council,  and  assumed  the  government.    On  the  1st  of  August  he 
^8%rPS;  announced  this  event  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  an 
crating  the      overland  despatch;  in  which  he  added,  u  Finding,  to  my  great  concern,  that 

conclusion  ©* 

peace.  we  are  still  at  war  with  Holkar,  and  that  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  at  peace 

*    with  Scindia,  I  have  determined  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  upper  provinces, 

that  I  may  be  at  hand  to  avail  myself  of  the  interval  which  the  present  rainy 

*  No.  23,  ut  supra,  p.  258. 
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season  must  occasion  in  our  military  operations,  to  endeavour,  if  it  can  be  done  Chat.  XHI. 
without  a  sacrifice  of  our  honour,  to  terminate,  by  negotiation,  a  contest,  in  ^"7J£7"l,->' 
which  the  most  brilliant  success  can  afford  lis  no  solid  benefit,  and  which,  if  it 
should  continue,  must  involve  us  in  pecuniary  difficulties  which  we  shall  hardly 
be  able  to  surmount." 

The  extent  of  the  condemnation,  thus  speedily  pronounced  oh  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  was  somewhat  equivocal.  The  meaning  might  be,  either  that  so 
much  success  had  already  been  gained  in  the  contest,  that  no  further  success 
would  be  of  any  advantage ;  or,  that  it  was  a  contest,  in  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning, "  the  most  brilliant  success  could  afford  no  solid  benefit." 

Lord  Cornwallis  lost  no  time  in  commencing  his  journey  to  the  upper  pro-  BapreMnta- 
vinces.     In  a  letter  of  his,  dated  on  the  river,  August  9th,  1805,  he  informed  i^d  Com- 
the  Court  of  Directors,  that  "  one  of  the  first  objects  to  which  his  attention  J^SttSf  ^ 
had  been  directed,  was,  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  their  finances.    The  result,"  of  thefinanccs. 
he  says,  "  of  this  inquiry  affords  the  most  discouraging  prospects ;  and  has  con- 
vinced me*  that  unless  some  very  speedy  measures  are  taken  to  reduce  our 
expenses,  it  will  be  impossible  to  meet  with  effect  the  contingency  of  a  renewed 
war  with  Scindia  and  those  powers  who  may  be  disposed  to  confederate  with 
him*"    The  only  source  of  relief  to  which  it  appeared  that  he  could  have  imme- 
diate recourse,  was  the  reduction  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  irregular  troops. 

Among  the  measures  of  Lord  Welleeley,  already  described,  for  reducing  the  Redaction  of 
power  of  the  Mahratta  princes  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  that  of  tr^)^gu^ 
encouraging,  by  offers  of  engagement  in  the  British  service,  the  officers 
employed  by  those  princes  to  desert  with  their  troops.  The  number  of  those  who 
came  over  to  the  British  service  became  at  last  very  considerable;  and  die 
expense  exceedingly  severe.  Measures  had  been  taken  to  lessen  the  burthen, 
before  the  close  of  the  late  administration ;  and  the  expense  had  been  reduced 
from  the  sum  of  5,83,669  rupees  par  month,  to  that  of  3,90,455.  The  expense 
appeared,  and  with  justice,  in  so  very  serious  a  light  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  that 
the  troops  in  question,  he  declared,  "  would  certainly  be  less  formidable  if 
opposed  to  the  British  government  in  the  field,  than  wlnle  they  remained  so 
distressing  a  drain  upon  its  resources."  A  formidable  impediment  however 
opposed  the  dismission  even  of  those  to  whom  the  feith  of  government  was  in 
no  degree  pledged;  because  their  pay  was  several  months  in  arrear,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  for  its 
discharge.  In  this  exigency  the  Governor-General  resolved  to  detain  the 
treasure  which  the  Directors  had  sentforCldna;  and  advertised  them  of  this  inten- 
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JBook  VI.  tion  by  his  letter,  dated  on  the  9th  of  August.     In  another  letter,  dated  on  the 

^^C7mmJ  28th  of  the  same  month,  he  says,  "  I  have  already  represented  to  your  Honour*- 

able  Committee  the  extreme  pecuniary  embarrassments  in  which  I  have  found 

this  government  involved :  every  part  of  the  army,  and  every  branch  of  the 

public  departments  attached  to  it,  even  in  their  present  stationary  positions,  are 

suffering  severe  distress  from  an  accumulation  of  arrears ;  and  if,  unfortunately, 

it  should  become  indispensably  necessary  to  put  the  troops  again  in  motion,  I 

hardly  know  how  the  difficulties  of  providing  funds  for  such  an  event  are  to  be 

surmounted."  * 

Opinion  of         The  next  part  of  the  late  system  of  government,  in  which  the  Governor- 

watiisconcern-  General  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere,  was  the  scheme  of  alliances.     On  that 

tS^of  dcfen-  subject  his  sentiments  differed  widely  from  those  of  the  ruler  who  had  gone 

«ve  alliances,  before  him. 

Dreadful  state  In  a  letter,  dated  the  20th  of  July,  1805,  Colonel  Close,  resident  at  Poona, 
the  depend-**  had  stated  to  the  Governor-General,  that  he  had  obtained  an  interview  with  one 
Pe^wl.*6  of  d*  principal  officers  of  the  Peshwa's  government,  "  with  whom/  says  he,  "  I 
conversed  largely  on  the  present  distracted  conduct  of  the  Poona  government ; 
pointing  out  to  him,  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  capacity  and  good  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Dewan,  the  Peshwa,  instead  of  enjoying  that  ease  of  mind  and 
honourable  comfort,  which  his  alliance  with  the  British  government  was  calcu- 
lated to  bestow  upon  him,  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety,  either  by 
remonstrances  necessarily  made  to  his  Dewan  by  the  British  resident,  or  by  the 
disobedience  and  wicked  conduct  of  the  persons  placed  by  the  Dewan  in  the 
civil  and  military  charge  of  his  Highness's  territories,  which,  instead  of  yielding, 
a  revenue  for  his  Highness's  treasury,  went  only  to  maintain  a  set  of  abandoned 
men,  whose  first  object  is  obtaining  authority  to  assemble  bands  of  freebooters, 
and  then,  acting  for  themselves,  hold  his  Highness's  government  at  defiance." 

A  dispatch  from  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  to  Colonel  Close,  signed  by  the 
Secretary  to  Government,  and  dated  on  the  river  near  Plassey,  the  18th  of 
August,  1805,  says,  "  The  information  which  the  Governor-General  has  ob- 
tained since  his  Lordship's  arrival  at  Fort  William,  respecting  the  state  of  affairs 
at  the  court  of  Poona,  and  especially  the  communications  contained  in  your 
dispatches  above  acknowledged,  have  enabled  his  Lordship  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  condition  of  his  Highness  the  Peshwa's  government.    His 

*  Copies. of  all  letters  from  the  late  Marquis  Cornwallis,  &c.  ordered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
<mon8  to  be  printed,  19th  February,  1808,  p.  3,  4,  and  6.  For  the  reduction  of  the  irregular 
itroops  by  Lord  WellesJey,  «ee  the  Letter  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  No.  23,  ut  supra,  p.  2*3. 
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Lordship  observes,  with  deep  concern,  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  Peshwa's  Chap.  XIIL 
authority,  to  maintain  the  allegiance  and  subordination  of  his  officers  and  sub-  ^T^T-^^ 
jects ;  to  secure  the  resources  of  his  country ;  or  to  command  the  services  of  his 
troops.  His  Highness  is  compelled  to  solicit  the  interference  of  the  British 
government,  to  repress  civil  commotion  among  the  public  officers  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  provide  the  means  of  paying  the  troops  which,  by  treaty,  he  is 
pledged  to  furnish  for  the  service  of  the  war.  His  Highness  himself,  solicitous 
only  of  personal  ease  and  security,  seems  disposed  to  leave  to  the  British 
government  the  internal  regulation  of  his  dominions,  and  the  suppression  of  that 
anarchy  and  confusion  which  is  the  necessary  result  of  a  weak  and  inefficient 
government. — We  are  thus  reduced  to  the  alternative,  either  of  mixing  in  all 
the  disorder  and  contentions,  incident  to  the  loose  and  inefficient  condition  of 
the  Peshwa's  administration :  or  of  suffering  the  government  and  dominion  of 
his  Highness  to  be  completely  overthrown,  by  the  unrestrained  effects  of  general 
anarchy  and  rebellion. — Under  such  circumstances,  the  alliance  with  the  Peshwa, 
far  from  being  productive  of  any  advantage  to  the  Company,  must  involve  us 
in  inextricable  difficulty,  and  become  an  intolerable  burthen  upon  us." 

The  Governor-General  alludes  to  certain  circumstances :  but  the  question  is, 
whether  these  very  circumstances  are  not  the  natural  result  of  such  an  alliance, 
not  with  the  Peshwa  exclusively,  but  any  one  of  the  native  states  ;  and  whether 
there  is  any  rational  medium  between  abstinence  from  all  connexion  with  these 
states,  and  the  avowed  conquest  of  them,  the  complete  substitution,  at  once, 
of  the  British  government,  to  their  own  wretched  system  of  mis-rule. . 

The  Governor-General  recurs  to  his  former  opinions  respecting  the  impolicy 
of  all  connexion  with  the  Mahratta  States ;  opinions  of  which  the  reason  was 
not  confined  to  the  Mahratta  states ;  and  he  says,  "  It  must  be  in  your  recol- 
lection, that,  during  Marquis  Cornwallis's  former  administration,  his  Lordship, 
foreseeing  the  evils  of  mixing  in  the  labyrinth  of  Mahratta  politics,  and  Mah- 
ratta contentions,  sedulously  avoided  that  sort  of  connexion  with  the  Peshwa's 
government,  which  was  calculated  to  involve  the  Company  in  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  of  our  actual  situation.  The  evils,  however,  which  his 
Lordship  then  anticipated  from  such  an  alliance,  appear  to  his  Lordship  to  have 
been  exceeded  by  those  which  have  actually  occurred,  under  the  operation  of 
the  treaty  of  Bassein." 

The  views,  of  Lord  Cornwallis  were  less  clear  and  decided  with  regard  to  the  Dreadful  state 
Nizam,  although  his  observations,  addressed  to  the  resident  at  Hyderabad, fid^S" 
under  date  the  21st  of  August,  1805,  announced  the  existence  of  the  same™^*6 

yol.  ill.  4  x 
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Book  VI.    evils,  resulting  from  the  alliance  with  the  Nizam,  as  resulted  from  that  with  the 
^mm7^TmJ  Peshwa ;  that  is,  a  total  dissolution  of  the  energies  of  government,  in  the  hands 

.loud* 

of  the  native  prince,  and  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  of  exercising 
all  the  functions  of  government  under  infinite  disadvantages.  "  The  Governor- 
General,"  says  that  address,  "  observes,  with  great  regret,  the  degree  of  inter- 
ference exercised  by  the  British  government,  through  the  channels  of  its  repre- 
sentative, in  the  internal  administration  of  the  government  of  Hyderabad.  It 
appears  to  his  Lordship  to  have  entirely  changed  the  nature  of  the  relations 
originally  established  between  the  British  government  and  the  state  of  Hyder- 
abad. His  Lordship  is  aware,  that  this  undesirable  degree  of  interference  and 
ascendency  in  the  counsels  of  the  state  of  Hyderabad,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  energies  of  government ;,  to  the  defect  of  efficient  instru- 
ments of  authority ;  to  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  nomination  of  the 
present  ministers ;  and  to  the  personal  character  of  his  Highness  Secunder  Jah. . 
—But  the  evils,  which  appear  to  his  Lordship  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  such 
a  system  of  interference  and  paramount  ascendency  in  the  government  of 
Hyderabad,  greatly  exceed  those  which  the  maintenance  of  that  system  is 
calculated  to  prevent. — The  former  are  of  a  nature  more  extensive  and  more 
durable ;  and  affect  the  general  interests  and  character  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, throughout  the  whole  peninsula  of  India.  The  evils  of  an  opposite 
system  are  comparatively  local  and  temporary ;  although  rendered  more  dan- 
gerous at  the  present  moment,  by  the  probable  effects  of  a  belief  which,  how- 
ever unjust,  appears  to  be  too  generally  entertained,  of  a  'systematic  design  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government  to  establish  its  control  and  authority  over 
every  state  in  India. — It  is  the  primary  object  of  his  Lordship's  policy  to  remove 
this  unfavourable  and  dangerous  impression,  by  abstaining,  in  the  utmost  degree 
practicable,  consistently  with  the  general  security  of  the  Company's  dominions, 
from  all  interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  other  states.  His  Lordship 
considers  even  the  preservation  of  our  actual  alliances  to  be  an  object  of  inferior 
importance  to  that  of  regaining  the  confidence,  and  removing  the  jealousies  and 
suspicions,  of  surrounding  states." 

In  terms  exactly  correspondent,  the  Governor-General  wrote  to  the  Secret 
Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  In  a  letter  enclosing  the  above  dis- 
patches, dated  on  the  river  near  Rage  Mahl,  on  the  28th  of  August,  he  says ; 
u  One  of  the  most  important,  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  least  unfortunate 
consequences  of  the  subsisting  state  of  our  alliances,  has  been  the  gradual, 
increasing  ascendency  of  the  British  influence  and  authority,  exercised  through 
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the  medium  of  our  residents,  at  the  courts  of  Poona  and  Hyderabad     The  Chap.  xm. 
weak  and  wretched  state  of  the  Peshwa's  internal  government  cannot  be  more  v"~ "^"     ' 

io05* 

forcibly  described  than  in  the  enclosed  dispatch,  recently  received  from  Colonel 
Close.  And  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  authority  of  the  Soubah  of  the 
Deccan  over  his  dominions  is  approaching  fast  to  the  same  state  of  inefficiency 
and  weakness.  The  evils  likely  to  ensue  from  the  above  statement  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious ;  but  the  remedy  to  be  applied  to  them  is  unhappily  not  so 
apparent — In  the  hope,  that,  by  degrees,  we  may  be  able  to  withdraw  our- 
selves from  the  disgraceful  participation  in  which  we  should  be  involved,  by. 
mixing  ourselves  in  all  the  intrigues,  oppression,  and  chicanery  of  the  active 
management  of  distracted  and  desolated  provinces,  I  have  ordered  those  letters 
to  be  addressed  to  the  residents  at  the  courts  of  Hyderabad  and  Poona,  of  which 
copies  are  herewith  enclosed."  * 

The  conduct  which  Lord  Cornwallis  determined  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  Lord  Cora- 
relations  between  the  British  state  and  the  belligerent  or  contumacious  chieft,  ^k!^^ 
Holkar  and  Scindia,  was  lastly  disclosed.     His  sentiments,  *on  that  subject,  ty^^ 
were  addressed  in  a  dispatch  to  General,  now  Lord  Lake,  on  the  19th  tf  7"?I^ti* 
September. 

In  this  he  declared  that  *  the  first,  and  most  impbrtant  object  of  his  attention 
was,  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  differences  between  the  British  govern* 
ment  and  Dowlut  Row  Scindia."  To  the  accomplishment  of  this  primary  object 
of  his  desire,  he  conceived  that  two  things  only  operated  in  the  character  of 
material  obstructions :  the  detention  by  Scindia  of  the  British  resident :  and  the 
retention,  by  the  British  government,  of  the  fortress  of  Gualior,  and  the  province 
of  Gohud. 

The  British  Governor  had  made  up  his  mind  with  regard  to  both  causes  of 
dissension.  With  regard  to  the  first,  he  says,  "  I  deem  it  proper  to  apprize 
your  Lordship,  that,  as  a  mere  point  of  honour,  I  am  disposed  to  compromise, 
or  even  to  abandon,  the  demand  which  has  been  so  repeatedly,  and  so  urgently 
made,  for  the  release  of  the  British  residency,  if  it  should  ultimately  prove  to 
be  the  only  obstacle  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  affairs  with  Dowlut  Row 
Scindia."  With  regard  to  the  second,  he  says,  *  It  is,  in  my  decided  opinion, 
desirable  to  abandon  our  possession  of  Gualior,  and  our  connexion  with  Gohud, 
independently  of  any  reference  to  a  settlement  of  differences  with  Dowlut  Row 

*  Papers,  ut  supra,  ordered  to  be  printed  19th  of  February,  1808,  p.  5—15. 
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Book  VI.   Scindia  :  I  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  resolving  to  transfer  to  Dowlut  Row 
Scindia  the  possession  of  that  fortress  and  territory" 

This,  accordingly,  formed  the  basis  of  the  scheme  of  pacification  planned  by 
the  Governor-General.     On  his  part,  Scindia  was  to  be  required  to  resign  his 
claim  to  the  jaghires  and  pensions,   stipulation  for  which  had  been  made  in  the 
preceding  treaty ;  to  make  a  provision  for  the  Rana  of  Gohud,  to  the  extent  of 
two  and  a  half,  or  three  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum ;  and  to  make  compensation 
for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  plunder  of  the  residency  r  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Jynegur  tribute,  amounting  to  the  annual  sum  of  three  lacs  of  rupees,  might  be 
restored  to  Scindia ;  and  leave  might  be  given  him,  to  station  a  force  in  Dho- 
lapoor,  Baree,  and  Rajah  Kerree,  the  districts  reserved  to  him  in  the  Dooab*  as 
the  private  estates  of  his  family. 
To  make  peace     With  regard  to  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  Cornwallis  declared  it  to  be  his  inr 
WiestoringaU  tention  to  restore  to  that  chieftain  the  whole  of  the  territories  and  possessions 
whicKd10ns  which  had  been  conquered  from  him  by  the  British  arms. 
l^fro0™!?116*"      ^w0  *mP°rtai1^  subjects  of  regulation  yet  remained:  those  minor  princes  im 
Cornwallis  re-  the  region  of  the  Jumna,  with  whom  the  British,  government  had  formed  con>- 
the  connexion  nections ;  and  the  territory  to  the  westward  and  southward  of  Delhi,  of  which 
gov^rnmSt911  that  government  had  not  ye*  disposed.    The  plan  of  the  Governor-General  was, 
with  the  minor  .^  gjve  up  y^fo.    He  purposed  to  divide  the  territoiy  among  the  princes  with 
Jumna.         whom  the  British  government  had  formed  connections ;  and  to  reconcile  those 
princes  to  the  renunciation  of  the  engagements  which  the  British  government 
had  contracted  with  them,,  by  the  allurement  of  the  territory  which  they  were 
about  to  receive.     His  plan  was  to  assign  jaghires,  in  proportion  to  their  claims, 
to  those  of  least  consideration  ;  and  to  divide  the  remainder  between  the  Rajahs 
of  Macherry  and  Bhurtpore.     He  meant  that  the  British  government  should 
remain  wholly  exempt  from  any  obligation  to  ensure  or  defend  the  possession  of 
the  territories  which  it  thus  conferred.    He  expressed  a  hope,  that  those  princes, 
by  means  of  a  union  among  themselves,  might,  in  the  reduced  condition  of 
Scindia,  have  sufficient  power  for  their  own  defence.     "  But  even  the  probar 
baity,"  he  adds,  "  of  Scindia's  ultimate  success  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
stitute a  sufficient  objection  to  the  proposed  arrangement ;  being  satisfied  of  the 
expediency  even  of  admitting  into  the  territories  in  question  the  power  of 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  rather  than  that  we  should  preserve  any  control  over,,  or 
connection  with  them."     Any  attempt  of  Scindia,  in  any  circumstances,  against 
the  British  possessions  in  the  Dooab,  he  pronounced  to  be  altogether  improbable. 
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And  "  Scindia's  endeavours,"  he  said,  "  to  wrest  their  territories  from  the  hands  Chap.  XIII. 
of  the  Rajahs  of  Macherry  and  Bhurtpore  may  be  expected  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  exterminable  contests,,  which  will  afford  ample  and  permanent  employ- 
ment to  Scindia." 

In  the  spirit  of  these  instructions,  a  letter  to  Scindia  had  been  penned  on  the  pre- 
ceding  day ;  intended  to  inform  him  that,  as  soon  as  he  should  release  the  British 
residency,  Lord  Lake  was  authorized  to  open  with  him  a  negotiation,  for  the 
conclusion  of  an  arrangement,  by  which  Gualior  and  Gohud  might  revert  to  his 
dominion.* 

Before  these  letters  were  received  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  the  dismission  Negotiation 
of  Sirjee  Row  Gautka,  from  the  office  of  minister  to* Scindia,  and  the  appoint-  gSSwri 
ment  of  Ambajee,  had  for  some  time  taken  place.     This  event,  the  British  J^£S"n- 
rulers  ascribed  to  the  disappointment  of  Scindia,  in  the  hopes,  with  which  they  chief. 
supposed  that  Serjee  Row  Gautka  had  nourished  him,  of  finding  in  the  union 
with  Holkar  a  force  with  which  the  English  might  be  opposed.     Upon  the  dis- 
mission of  Sirjee  Row  Gautka  from  the  service  of  Scindia,  he  repaired  to  the 
camp  of  Holkar,  which  for  some  time  had  been  separated  from  that  of  Scindia. 
It  was  the  interest,  however,  of  Holkar,  to  preserve  a  connection  with  Scindia, 
which  the  latter  was  now  very  desirous  to  dissolve.     Holkar  offered  to  give  no 
asylum  to  the  discarded  minster,  who  in  a  short  time  left  his  camp,  and  re* 
paired  to  Deccan.     Scindia  played  the  double  part,  so  agreeable  to  eastern  poli- 
tics ;  and  temporized  with  Holkar  till  he  felt  assured  of  a  favourable  adjustment 
of  the  subjects  of  difference  between  him  and  the  British  state. 

Moonshee  Kavel  Nyne  was  one  of  the  confidential  servants  of  Scindia,  who 
had  been  opposed  to  Sirjee  Row  Gautka*  and  of  course  leaned  to  the  British  * 
interests.  During  the  ascendency  of  Sirjee  Row  Gautka,  Moonshee  Kavel 
Nyne,  from  real  or  apprehended  dread  of  violence,  had  fled  from  tihe  dominions 
of  Scindia ;  and  taken  shelter  under  the  British  government  at  Delhi.  Upon 
the  first  intimation,  from  the  new  Governor-General  to  the  Commander-in-chief* 
of  the  altered  tone  of  politics  which  was  about  to  be  introduced,  Moonshee  Kavel 
Nyne  was  invited  to* the  camp  of  the  Commander-in-chief;  where  it  was  con* 
certed,  that  one  of  his  relations  should  speak  to  Scindia,  and  explain  to 
him  the  facility  with  which,  through  the  medium  of  Moonshee*  Kavel 
Nyne,  he  might  open  a  negotiation,  calculated  to  save  him  from  the  dangers 
with' which  he  was  encompassed.  Scindia  was. eager  to  embrace  the  expedient ; 
and  immediately  sent  proposals  through  the  medium  of  Kavel  Nyne.     By  this 
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Book  VI.  contrivance,  the  British  commander  stood  upon  the  vantage  ground;  and  stated, 
v— v— -^  that  he  could  attend  to  no  proposition!  while  the  British  residency  was  detained. 
Upon  this  communication,  the  residency  was  dismissed ;  and  was  upon  its  march 
to  the  British  territories,  while  the  Commander-in-chief  had  forwarded  to  Scindia 
a  plan  of  settlement,  fashioned  a  little  according  to  the  views  of  the  Governor- 
General,  before  the  Governor-General's  instructions  of  the  19th  of  September, 
and  his  letter  to  Scindia,  arrived  in  the  British  camp. 

Impressed  by  dread  of  the  effects,  which  the  manifestation  of  so  eager  a  desire 
for  peace,  and  the  appearance  of  indecision  in  the  British  counsels,  if,  one  pro- 
posal being  sent,   another  should  immediately  follow,   might  produce  upon 
Mahratta  minds ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  strongly  persuaded  of  the 
impolicy  of  the  measures  which  the  Governor-General  had  enjoined ;  the  Com* 
mander-in-chief  took  upon  himself  to  detain  the  letter  addressed  to  Scindia,  and 
to  represent  to  the  Governor-General  the  views  which  operated  upon  his  mind. 
Remonstrance     For  the  interposition  of  any  delay  in  carrying  the  commands  of  the  Governor* 
naoder-in^    General  into  effect  apologizing,  by  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
^resolution  state  °^  a^rs»  •Bd  the  actual  transmission  of  a  plan  of  settlement  which  it 
of  the  Go-      was  probable  that  Scindia  would  accept,  the  Commander-in-chief  proceeded  to 
neniwith      represent ;  first,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the  British 
■Sot  princes  state  to  let  the  Mahrattas  regain  a  footing  in  the  upper  provinces  of  India; 
Jumna*        secondly,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  justice  and  honour  of  the  British 
state  to  relinquish  the  engagements  which  it  had  formed  with  the  minor  princes 
on  the  Mahratta  frontier. 

1.  If  the  Mahrattas  were  thrown  back  from  the  Company's  frontier,  to  the 
distance  originally  planned,  a  strong  barrier  would  be  interposed  between  them 
in  every  direction.  To  the  north-west,  the  countries  of  Hurrianah,  Bicaneer, 
Jodepore,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Jeypore,  and  the  Shekaotee ;  dry,  sandy, 
mountainous,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race ;  could  not  be  crossed  by  a  hostile 
army  without  the  greatest  difficulty  and  loss.  The  roads  farther  south,  by 
Mewat  or  Bhurtpore,  somewhat  less  impassable,  but  more  than  150  miles  in 
length  to  the  Jumna,  through  a  country  with  many  difficult  passes,  strong 
towns,  and  a  warlike  and  predatory  population,  would,  under  a  union  with  the 
chiefs  in  that  direction,  and  a  well-established  line  of  defence  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government,  be  impracticable  to  a  Mahratta  army.  Though,  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  territories  of  Bhurtpore  to  the  junction  of  the  Chumbul 
with  the  Jumna,  the  approach  from  Malwa  presented  little  difficulty,  this  line 
was  short ;  the  number  of  fords  so  for  down  the  Jumna  was  much  less  than 
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higher  up ;  and  a  British  corps,  well  posted,  would  afford,  in  this  direction,  all  Chaf.  XIII. 
the  security  which  could  be  desired.  /^T~^ 

If  the  princes  in  this  region  were  for  a  while  protected  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, they  would  recover  from  that  state  of  disunion,  poverty,  and  weakness, 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown,  partly  by  the  policy,  partly  by  the  vices  of  the 
Mahratta  governments.  If  abandoned  to  themselves,  they  would  soon  be  all 
subdued,  either  by  Scindia,  or  some  other  conquering  hero ;  and  a  state  of  things 
would  be  introduced,  in  the  highest  degree  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  the 
British  state.  "  These  petty  states,  would  first  quarrel  with  each  other ;  would 
then  call  in  the  different  native  powers  in  their  vicinity,  to  their  respective  aid ; 
and  large  armies  of  irregulars  would  be  contending  upon  the  frontier  of  our  most 
fertile  provinces;  against  whose  eventual  excesses  there  would  be  no  well- 
grounded  security  but  a  military  force  in  a  state  of  constant  preparation."  The 
military  habits  of  the  people  would  thus  be  nourished,  instead  of  those  habits  of 
peaceful  industry,  which  it  was  found  by  experience  they  were  so  ready  to  acquire. 
The  Jumna,  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Governor-General  to  make  the 
boundary  of  the  British  dominions,  was  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  a  barrier  of 
any  importance ;  as  above  its  junction  with  the  Chambul,  except  during  a  few 
weeks  in  the  year,  it  is  fordable  in  a  variety  of  places,  and  would  afford  little 
security  from  the  incursions  of  a  predatory  army,  to  the  provinces  in  the  Dooab, 
to  Rohilcund,  or  the  countries  of  the  Vizir. 

2.  The  personages  on  the  further  side  of  the  Jumna ;  Rajahs,  Zemindars,  Jag- 
hiredars,  and  others ;  to  whom  the  British  faith  had  been  formally  pledged,  were 
numerous.  From  that  pledge  the  British  faith  could  not  be  released,  unless  the 
opposite  party  either  infringed  the  conditions  of  the  engagement,  or  freely  allowed 
it  to  be  dissolved.  "  I  am  fully  satisfied,"  says  the  Commander-in-Chief,  "  that 
no  inducement  whatever  would  make  the  lesser  Rajahs  in  this  quarter  renounce 
the  benefit  of  the  protection  of  the  British  government.  Even  such  a  proposition 
would  excite  in  their  minds  the  utmost  alarm.  They  would,  I  fear,  consider  it  as 
a  prelude  to  their  being  sacrificed  to  the  object  of  obtaining  a  peace  with  the 
Mahrattas." 

With  regard  to  the  Rana  of  Gohud,  he  expressed  himself  convinced  of  the 
utter  incapacity  of  that  feeble-minded  person  for  the  business  of  government;  and, 
on  account  of  him,  objected  not  to  the  arrangement  which  the  Governor-General 
proposed. 

Before  the  Governor-General  received  this  remonstrance,  he  was  incapable  of  Death  of 

T^rd  Corn* 

discharging  the  functions  of  government.    His  health  was  impaired  when  he  left  wamf . 
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Book  VI.  England ;  and  from  the  commencement  of  his  journey  from  Calcutta  had  rapidly 
n£^  declined.  On  the  29th  of  September,  he  had  become  too  ill  to  proceed,  and  was 
removed  from  his  boats  to  a  house  in  Gazeepore,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Benares, 
at  which  he  had  arrived.  Accounts  were  dispatched  to  the  Presidency,  with 
intelligence  that  he  could  not  survive  many  days.  The  evil  consequences,  to 
which  the  state  was  exposed,  by  the  absurdity  of  those,  who,  at  an  eventful  period, 
sent  a  man  to  govern  India,  just  stepping  into  the  grave,  without  the  smallest 
provision  for  an  event,  so  probable  as  his  death,  began  now  to  be  seen.  Two 
members  alone  of  the  Supreme  Council,  Sir  George  Barlow  and  Mr.  Udney, 
remained  at  Calcutta.  "  Under  the  embarrassing  circumstances,"  says  Sir 
George,  "  attendant  on  this  heavy  calamity,  it  has  been  judged  to  be  for  the 
good  of  tiie  public  service,  that  I  should  proceed  immediately,  by  relays,  to 
Benares,  to  join  his  Lordship,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  conduct  of  the 
negotiations  for  peace  commenced  by  his  Lordship,  if  his  indisposition  should 
continue ;  or  of  prosecuting  the  negotiations  to  a  conclusion,  in  the  ever  to  be 
deplored  event  of  his  Lordship's  death.  The  public  service  necessarily  requires 
the  presence  of  Lord  Lake  with  the  army  in  the  field ;  and,  as  no  provision  has 
been  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  very  distressing  and  embarrassing  situation 
in  which  we  are  unhappily  placed  by  the  indisposition  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  a 
crisis  when  the  public  interests  demand  the  presence  of  a  competent  authority 
near  the  scene  of  the  depending  negotiations,  I  have  been  compelled,  by  my  sense 
of  public  duty,  to  leave  the  charge  of  that  branch  of  the  administration,  which 
must  be  conducted  at  Fort  William,  in  the  hands  of  one  member  of  the  government. 
%  My  justification  for  the  adoption  of  this  measure  will,  I  trust,  be  found  in  the 
unprecedented  nature  of  the  case,  and  in  the  pressing  exigency  which  calls  me 
from  the  Presidency." 

It  so  happened,  that  affairs  at  that  time  were  easy  to  be  arranged ;  and  fell 
into  hands  of  considerable  skill.  It  was  very  possible,  they  might  have  been  of 
difficult  arrangement ;  and  highly  probable,  when  left  to  chance,  that  they  might 
have  fallen  into  hands  incapable  of  the  task.  Of  sending  a  dying  man  to  govern 
India,  without  foreseeing  the  chance  of  his  death,  how  many  evils,  in  that  case, 
might  have  been  the  direful  consequence  ?  * 

Lord  Cornwallis  lingered  to  the  5th  of  October,  and  then  expired.  During 
the  last  month  he  remained,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  morning,  in  a  state  of 
weakness  approaching  to  insensibility.     Till  near  the  last,  he  revived  a  little 
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towards  the  evening ;  was  dressed,  heard  the  dispatches,  and  gave  instructions  Chap.  XIII. 
for  the  letters  which  were  to  be  written.     By  the  persons  who  attended  him,  it  ^^C""""^ 

...  Io05« 

was  stated,  that  even  in  this  condition  his  mind  displayed  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  original  force**  Without  reminding  ourselves  of  the  partiality  of  these 
reporters,  and  going  so  far  as  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  force  which  is  spoken 
of,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  it  could  exert  itself  on  those  subjects  only  with 
which  the  mind  was  already  familiar.  Where  was  the  strength  to  perform  the 
process  of  fresh  inquiry ;  to  collect,  and  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  lay  the  basis  of  action  in  a  state  of  things  to'  a  great  degree  new  ? 

The  duties  and  rank  of  Supreme  Ruler  devolved,  of  course,  on  Sir  George  sir  George 
Barlow,  a  civil  servant  of  the  Company,   who  had  ascended  with  reputation  ^T^ember, 
through  the  several  gradations  of  office,  to  the  dignity  of  senior  member  of  the  ^J^ip^e 
Supreme  Council,  when  Lord  Cornwallis  expired.     The  new  Governor-General  ceeds  to  the 
lost  no  time  in  making  reply  to  the  representation  which  the  Commander-in-  Govemor-Ge- 
Chief  had  addressed  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  immediately  before  his  death.     Heliera' 
stated  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  plan  of  his  predecessor,  in  "  abandoning  all 
connection  with  the  petty  states,  and,  generally,  with  the  territories  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Jumna."    "  This  resolution,"  he  added,  "  is  founded,  hot  only  upon  He  adheres  to 
my  knowledge  of  the  entire  conformity  of  those  general  principles  to  the  provi*  o^Lo^Com- 
sions  of  the  legislature,  and  to  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Direc-  wa,iw  with 
tors ;  but  also  upon  my  conviction  of  their  expediency,  with  a  view  to  the  *«nor  princes 
permanent  establishment  of  the  British  interests  in  India."  ratta  frontier; 

1.  With  respect  to  the  security,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commander-in*  S^remo^  to 
Chief,  would  be  sacrificed  to  this  policy,  Sir  George  observed,  that  it  was  the  command^6 
declared  resolution  even  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  u  to  render,  generally,  the  Jumna  in-Chief. 
the  boundary  of  the  British  possessions  north  of  Bundelcund,  retaining  such  posts, 
and  such  an  extent  of  country  oil  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  as  might  appear 
to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  effectual  defence."  The  security  of  the  British 
empire  must,  he  said,  be  derived  from  one  or  other  of  two  sources ;  either,  first, 
from  establishing  a  controlling  power  over  all  the  states  of  India ;  or,  secondly, 
from  the  contentions  and  wars,  sure  to  prevail  among  those  states,  if  left  to 
themselves,  combined  with  efficient  measures  of  defence  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government  itself.     With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  sources,  7  such  a  system  of 
control,"  he  observed,  "must,  in  its  nature,  be  progressive,'  and  must  ultimately 
tend  to  a  system  of  universal  dominion."     After  this  important  observation, 

*  Malcolm's  Sketch,  p.  41S. 
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Book  VL  bearing  ao  directly  on  Lord  Wdlesley's  favourite  scheme  of  subsidiary  alliance, 
-  -4  he  added,  "  It  must  be  obvious  to  your  Lordship,  that  the  prosecution  of  this 
system  is  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  provisions  of  the  legislature,  but  with 
the  general  principles  of  policy  which  this  government  has  uniformly  professed  to 
maintain,"  The  line  of  the  Jumna,  he  thought,  might  be  rendered  an  effectual 
barrier  against  predatory  incursions,  or  serious  attack,  by  forming  a  chain  of 
military  posts  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  from  Calpee  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  British  frontier,  and  retaining,  far  that  purpose,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  through  the  whole  of  that  extent,  a  track  .of  land,  not  exceeding; 
generally,  eight  or  ten  miles  in  breadth,  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  British 
laws. 

2.  To  show  that  the  faith  was  not  binding  which  the  British  had  pledged  for 
the  protection  of  various  chiefs,  the  Governor-General  employed  the  following 
argument :  That  the  British  government  was  not  bound  to  keep  in  its  own 
possession  the  territory  in  which  these  chiefs  were  situated,  or  on  which  they 
were  dependent :  And  if  it  surrendered  the  territory,  it  dissolved  the  engagement 
which  it  had  formed  to  protect  them.    Those  particular  persons,  to  whom  pecu- 
niary or  territorial  assignments  had  been  promised,  might  be  provided  for  by 
jaghires,  in  the  territory  held  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna.* 
Holkar  ad-         Early  in  the  month  of  September,  Holkar,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
tfarontry  0f  moved  from  Ajmerc,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  toward  the  country  of  the 
the  Seta.       Seiks.    He  entered  the  Shekaotee,  with  about  twelve  thousand  horse,  a  small 
body  of  ill-equipped  infantry,  and  about  thirty  guns,  of  various  calibres,  and 
most  of  them  unfit  for  service.     Skirting  the  country  of  the  Rajah  of  Macherry, 
and  the  province  of  Rewarree,  he  proceeded  to  Dadree ;  where  he  left  his  infantry, 
guns,  and  about  a  thousand  horse,  under  one  of  his  chiefs.    The  chief,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Rajah  of  Neemrana,  one  of  the  districts  to  the  south-west  of  Delhi, 
ceded  to  the  British  government  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Srindia,  proceeded 
to  ravage  the  British  territories.     Holkar  himself,  with  the  main  body  of  his 
cavalry,  proceeded  towards  Patila,  giving  out  his  expectation  of  being  joined  by 
Dispositions    the  chiefs  of  the  Seiks,  and  even  by  the  King  of  CaubuL    The  Commander-in-. 
mandei-in-     Chief  took  measures,  with  his  usual  promptitude,  for  not  only  defeating  the 
effecting  his    rctenac*  of  the  enemy,  but  rendering  the  desperate  enterprise  in  which  he  had 
destruction.    now  engaged,  the  means  of  his  speedy  destruction.    A  force,  consisting  of  three 


•  Letter  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  dated  on  the  river  near  Chunar,  20th  Oct.  1805 ;  Papers,  ut 
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battalions  find  eight  companies  df  native  infantry,  eight  six-pounders,  and  two  Chap,  XIII. 
corps,  exceeding  two  thousand*  irregular  horse,  With  four  galloper  guns,  was  t^  -1 
appointed  to  take  up  a  position  at  NernouL  Another  force,  consisting  of  three 
battalions  of  regular,  and  three  of  irregular,  native  infantry,  with  two  thousand 
of  the  best  irregular  horse,  was  sent  to  Rewarree,  where,  aided  by  the  troops  of 
the  Rajah  of  Macheny,  it  would  maintain  tranquillity,  cut  off  the  communication 
of  the  enemy  with  Ajmere  and  Malwa,  and  prevent  him  from  retreating  in  the 
route  by  Which  he  advanced.  Major-General  Jones,  with  the  army  under  his 
command,  received  orders  to  advance  towards  the  Shekaotee,  with  a  view  to 
secure  the  defeat  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  and  the  capture  of  his  guns ;  a  -loss 
which  would  not  only  sink  his  reputation,  but  deprive  him  of  the  means  of 
Subsisting  his  cavalry  during  the  period  of  the  rtins.  And  the  Commander-in- 
Chief;  with  the  cavalry  of  the  army,  and  a  small' reserve  of  infantry,  proceeded 
from  Muttra,  about  the  middle  of  October,  to  give  chuase  to  Holkar  himself,  in 
Whatever  direction  he  might  proceed.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  negotiation  between  the  British  government  and  Scindia  a  fmh  treaty 
was  conducted,  under  the  auspices  -of  Lord  Lake,  oh  the  part  of  Scindia,  by  sdndia. 
Moonshee  Kavel  Nyne,  on  the  part  of  tike  British  government,  by  Lieutenant* 
Colonel  Malcolm,  the  political  agent  of  the  Governor-General  in  the  British 
camp.  On  the  23d  of  November,  the  treaty  was  concluded  and  signed.  Of 
defensive,  or  any  other,  alliance,  the  name  was  not  introduced.  Of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  concluded  through  General  Wellesley  at  Surjee  Anjengaum*  every  part 
was  to  remain  in  force,  except  as  much  as  should  be  altered  by  the  present 
agreement.  Guafior,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Gohud,  were  ceded;  not, 
however,  as  due  by  the  preceding  treaty,  but  from  considerations  of  friend- 
ship. The  river  Chumbul,  as  affording  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation,  was 
declared  to  be  the  boundary  between  the  two  states.  Scindia  renounced  the 
jagfaires  and  pensions,  as  well  as  the  districts  held  as  private  property,  for  which 
provision  in  bis  favour  was  made  in  the  preceding  treaty.  The  British  govern- 
ment agreed  to  allow  to  himself,  personally,  an  annual  pennon  of  four  lacs  of 
rupees ;  and  to  assign  jaghires  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  the  first  of  two  lacs,  the 
second  of  one  lac  of  rupees,  per  annum,  in  the  British  territories  in  Hindustan. 
It  also  engaged  to  enter  into  no  treaties  with  the  Rajahs  of  Oudepore,  Jodepore, 
Kotah,  and  other  chiefs,  the  tributaries  of  Scindia,  in  Malwa,  Mewar  or  Merwar; 
and  to  interfere  in  no  respect  with  the  conquests  made  by  Scindia  from  the 
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Book  VI.  Holkar  family,  between  the  rivers  Taptee  and  Chumbul.  The  British  govern- 
•^"T^nT""^  nient,  high  and  mighty,  held  it  fitting  to  insert  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace, 
by  which  the  Maharaja  bound  himself  never  to  admit  Sirjee  Rao  Gautka  into 
his  service  or  councils.  "  This  article,"  says  Colonel  ^Malcolm,  "was  a  complete 
vindication  of  our  insulted  honour."  Truckling  to  the  master,  you  struck  a  blow 
at  the  servant,  who,  in  no  possible  shape,  was  responsible  to  you ;  and  this  you 
were  pleased  to  consider  as  a  vindication  of  honour ! 

As  this  treaty  appeared  to  the  Governor-General  to  impose  upon  the  British 
government  the  obligation  of.  protecting  the  states  and  chieftains,  north  of  the 
Chumbul,  from  Kotah  to  the  Jumna,  he  insisted  that  two  declaratory  articles 
should  be  annexed,  by  which  that  inconvenience  might -be  wholly  avoided 
Reduced  to         During  the  negotiations,  which  preceded  the  signature  of  this  treaty,  Lord 
HoIS^makes  Lake  was  marching  in  pursuit  of  Holkar.    That  chieftain,  from  the  day  on 
****'  which  the  British  General  took  the  field,  continued  merely  to  fly  before  hinu 

Totally  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  Seik  chiefs,  and  reduced 
at  last  to  the  extremity  of  distress,  he  sent  agents,  with  an  application  for  peace, 
to  the  British  camp.  As  the  British  commander  had  instructions,  to  grant  terms 
far  more  favourable  than  the  enemy  had  any  reason  to  expect,  the  negotiation 
was  speedily  terminated;  and  on  the  24th  of  December,  1805,  a  treaty  was  signed 
at  Raipoor  Ghaut,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Beah,  the  ancient  Hyphasb,  to  which 
Holkar  had  carried  his  flight.  By  this  treaty,  Holkar  renounced  all  his  rights  to 
every  place  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Chumbul ;  all  his  claims  on  Roonah  and 
Bundelcund,  and  upon  the  British  government,  or  its  allies ;  and  agreed  not  to 
entertain  Europeans  in  Ins  service,  without  the  consent  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. On  these  conditions,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  own  dominions ;  but 
by  a  route  prescribed,  and  without  injuring  the  territory  of  the  British  govern* 
ment,  or  its  allies.  The  British  government,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed,  not  to 
interfere  with  any  of  the  possessions  or  dependancies  of  Holkar,  south  of  the 
Chumbul ;  and  to  restore  the  forts  and  territories  captured  by  the  British  forces 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  rivers  Taptee  and  Godavery.  An  article  was  inserted, 
by  which  Holkar  was  bound  never  to  admit  Sirjee  Rao  Gautka  into  his  council 
or  service.  This  article,  however,  as  well  as  the  correspondent  article  in  the 
treaty  with  Scindia,  were,  after  a  few  months,  annulled,  in  consequence  of  a  report 
that  Surjee  Rao  Gautka  was  about  to  join  Holkar.  In  such  a  case,  those  articles 
might  have  created  an  embarrassment ;  u  which,  agreeably,99  says  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  "  to  the  policy  of  that  day,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  avoid." 
Sir  George  Barlow  made  an  alteration  in  this  treaty,  as  he  did  in  that,  which 
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was  sent  to  him  far  confirmation,  with  Scindia.    The  territories  of  Holkar,  north  Chap.  XIII. 
of  the  Chumbul,  would  involve  the  British  government  in  expense  and  trouble,       ^7^ 
either  to  guarantee  or  to  keep :  He,  therefore,  annexed  a  clause,  for  leaving  them 
to  Holkar. 

Acting  upon  his  determination  to  break  loose  from  the  engagements,  formed 
with  the  minor  states  and  chieftains,  between  the  Mahratta  frontier  and  the 
Douab,  the  Governor-General  disregarded  the  remonstrances  which  were  made 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  favour,  more  especially,  of  the  Rajah  of  Boondee, 
and  the  Rajah  of  Jyepore.  Lord  Lake  represented,  that  the  district  of  Boondee, 
though  not  material  in  point  of  extent,  was  highly  important,  as  commanding  a 
principal  pass  into  the  northern  provinces  of  the  British  empire ;  that  the  Rajah, 
steady  in  his  friendship,  and  eminent  for  his  services  to  the  British  government, 
had  excited  the  utmost  rage  of  Holkar,  to  whom  he  was  tributary,  by  the  great 
aid  which  he  had  rendered  to  Colonel  Monson,  during  his  retreat ;  and  that 
neither  justice,  nor  honour,  allowed  him  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  vengeance  of 
his  barbarous  foe.  The  resolution  of  the  Governor-General  remained  unchange- 
able, and  by  the  article  which  he  annexed  to  the  treaty  with  Holkar,  that  chief 
was  set  free  to  do  what  he  would  with  the  Rajah  of  Boondee. 

The  Rajah  of  Jyepore  had  entered  into  the  system  of  defensive  alliance  with  the 
British  state,  at  an  early  period  of  the  war  with  Scindia ;  but,  for  a  time,  showed 
himself  little  disposed  to  be  of  any  advantage ;  and  Cornwallis,  by  a  letter  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Sd  of  August,  had  directed  the  alliance  to  be  treated 
as  dissolved.  At  that  time,  however,  the  united  armies  of  Scindia  and  Holkar 
were  on  the  frontiers  of  Jyepore,  and  the  Bombay  army,  which  had  marched  to  a 
place  not  far  from  the  capital,  was  drawing  most  of  its  supplies  from  the  territories 
of  the  Rajah.  In  these  circumstances,  Lord  Lake,  before  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  had  encouraged  the  Rajah  to  found  a  claim  for  British  pro- 
tection on  the  services  which  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  render.  He  had  also 
prevailed  upon  Lord  Cornwallis  to  suspend  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance.  When 
Holkar,  during  the  month  of  October,  passed  to  the  north  in  the  direction  of 
Jyepore,  Lord  Lake  had  exhorted  the  Rajah  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  faithful 
ally,  under  assurances  of  British  protection;  the  Rajah,  on  his  part,  had  joined 
the  Bombay  army  under  General  Jones,  and,  by  his  aid,  and  the  supplies  derived 
from  his  country,  had  allowed  that  General  to  maintain  a  position  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  operations  of  the  war ;  and  if,  according  to  expectation,  Holkar 
had  retreated  in  that  direction,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  effective  assistance 
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Book  VI.  jrould  hftve  been  received  from  the  troops  of  the  Rajah.  In  the  opinion,  there- 
fore, of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  tite  Rajah  of  Jyepore,  who  was  exposed  to  a 
speedy  attack  from  both  Scindia  and  Holkar,  the  moment  that  British  protection 
was  withdrawn,  could  not  be  left  exposed  to  their  rapacity  and  vengeance,  with- 
out a  stain  upon  the  British  name.  These  expostulations  altered  not  the  resolu- 
tions of  Sir  George  Barlow,  who  considered  the  obligations  of  the  British 
government  as  dissolved  by  the  early  appearances  of  disaffection  on  the  part  of 
the  Rajah,  and  not  restored  by  his  subsequent  deserts.  He  would  not  even  listen 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  requesting  that  he  would  defer  the  renunciation  of 
the  alliance  till  the  time  when  Holkar,  who  was  pledged  by  the  treaty  to  return 
immediately  to* his  dominions,  should  have  passed  the  territories  of  the  Rajah. 
On  the  contrary,  he  directed  that  the  renunciation  should  be  immediately 
declared,  lest  Holkar,  in  passing,  should  commit  excesses,  which,  otherwise,  it 
wopld  be  necessary  for  the  British  government  to  resent.  Lord  Lake  was  after- 
wards compelled  to  receive  the  bitter  reproaches  of  the  Rajah,  through  the  mouth 
jo£  one  of  his  agents,  at  Delhi. 

.  Regarding  the  treaties,  with  the  Rajahs  of  Macheny  and  Bburtpore,  as  stiH 
imposing  obligations  upon  the  British  government,  the  Governor-General  & 
rected  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  them ;  and  to 
offer  them  considerable  accessions  of  territory  as  a  return  for  their  consent  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  alliance.  But  Lake,  apprehending  that  even  the  rumour  of 
fmy  such  intention  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  would  again  set  loose 
the  powers  of  uproar  and  destruction  in  that  part  of  India,  represented  his  ap- 
prehensions in  such  alarming  colours,  that  Sir  George,  though  he  declared  his 
resolution  unchanged,  disclaimed  any  desire  for  precipitation ;  and  the  Rajahs  of 
BhurtpOre  and  Macheny,  with  the  chiefs  in  their  vicinity,  were  not,  at  that 
time,  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  British  power.* 

Financial  re-  <  It  remains,  that  the  financial  results  of  the  operations  of  government  from  the 
dose  of  the  first  administration  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  till  the  present  re- 
markable era,  should  now  be  adduced.     As  regards  the  British  nation,  it  is  in 

•  Collection  of  Treaties  in  India  (published  1812),  p.  290—297.  Malcolm's  Sketch,  p.  406— 
♦36.  On  the  negotiation  of  the  new  treaties  with  Scindia  and  Holkar,  and  on  the  discussions 
relative  to  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  with  the  minor  states,  the  official  documents,  which 
have  yet  been  printed,  furnish  scanty  information.  The  supply  afforded  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  is 
peculiarly  authentic,  as  he  was  the  negotiator  and  pgent,  through  whom  almost  every  thing  was 
transacted.  ^ 
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these  results  that  the  good  or  evil  of  its  operations  in  India  is  wholly  to  be  found.  Chap.  XIII. 
If  India  affords  a  surplus  revenue  which  can  be  sent  to  England,  thus  far  is  India  ^^TT""^ 
beneficial  to  England.  If  the  revenue  of  India  is  not  equal  to  the  expense  of  govern- 
ing India,  then  is  India  a  burthen  and  a  drain  to  England.  This  is  only  an  appli- 
cation of  the  principle,  according  to  which  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  new 
territory,  in  general,  is  to  be  estimated.  If  the  new  territory  increases  the  revenue 
more  than  the  charges,  it  is  advantageous;  if  it  increases  the  charges  in'propor- 
tion  to  the  revenue,  it  is  hurtful.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  interest  and 
redemption  of  the  money  expended  in  making  the  acquisition  must  be  taken  into 
the  account.  If  it  has  been  made  by  a  war,  for  example;  the  whole  expense  of 
the  war  must  be  taken  into,  the  account.  And  the  new  territory  must  increase 
the  revenue  beyond  the  charges  in  a  degree  adequate  to  the  interest  and  redemp- 
tion of  the  whole  sum  expended  in  the  war,  otherwise  the  acquisition  is  a  post* 
five  loss.  If  the  surplus  of  the  revenue  were  the  same  after  the  acquisition  as 
before,  the  whole  expense  of  the  war  would  be  lost ;  the  nation  would  not  be 
the  richer  for  the  acquisition,  but  the  poorer :  it  would  have  been  its  wisdom  to 
have  abstained  from  the  wir,  and  been  contented  With  the  territory  which  it 
possessed.  If  the  revenue,  after  the  acquisition,  is  lessened  in  proportion  to  the 
charge;  if  the  surplus  of  the  revenue  is  diminished,  or  the  deficit  enlarged,  in 
that  case,  the  loss  is  not  confined  to  that  of  the  whole  expense  of  the  war ;  it  is 
all  that,  and  more.  It  is  the  expense  of  the  war  added  to  the  sum  by  which  the 
balance  of  the  annual  receipt  and  expenditure  is  deteriorated. 

With  this  principle  in  view,  the  following  statements  will  require  but  little 
explanation. 

In  the  year  1798-4,  the  revenues  in  India  amounted  to  8,276,770/. ;  the  whole 
of  the  charges,  including  supplies  to  the  outlying  settlements,  and  the  interest 
of  debts,  amounted  to  6,693,951/.  There  was  consequently  a  surplus  of  revenue 
to  the  amount  of  1,643,819/. 

But  this  favourable  appearance  was  the  result  of  merely  temporary  causes ;  for 
in  the  course  of  four  years,  though  years  of  peace,  and  with  an  economical  ruler, 
it  gradually  vanished ;  and  in  the  year  1797-8,  when  the  administration  of  Mar- 
quis Wellesley  commenced,  there  was  a  deficit  of  revenue,  or  a  surplus  of  charge. 
The  revenues  amounted  to  8,059,880/. ;  the  charges  and  interest  to  8,178,686/. ; 
surpassing  the  revenues  by  118,746/. 

The  evil  was  prodigiously  increased  by  the  administration  of  Marquis  Welles- 
ley  ;  after  all  the  subsidies  which  he  obtained,  and  all  the  territory  which  he  added 
to  the  British  dominions.    In  the  year  1805-6,  in  which  he  closed  his  administra* 
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Book  VI.  tion,  the  revenues  amounted  to  15,403,409/. ;  charges  and  interest  to  17*672,017/.  J 
v— ~v— '  leaving  a  surplus  of  charge  equal  to  2,268,608./  * 

Such,  at  the  three  different  periods  under  comparison,  was  the  state  of  the  go- 
vernment of  India,  in  respect  to  income  and  expenditure.  Let  us  consider  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  Company  at  the  same  three  periods  in  respect  to  debts 
both  at  home  and  in  India.  In  1793,  the  debts,  both  at  interest  and  floating, 
as  they  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  Company's  accounts,  were,  in  England, 
7,991,078/.  ;f  in  India  7,971,665/.;  total  15,962,743/.  In  1797,  the  debts  in 
England  were  7*916,459/.;  in  India  9,142,733/.;  total  17,059,192/.  In  1805, 
they  were  6,012,196/.  in  England,  and  25,626,631/.  in  India,  in  all  31,638,827/. 

In  estimating  the  financial  condition  of  a  great  government,  the  annual  re- 
ceipt,' as  compared  with  the  annual  expenditure,  and  the  debt,  where  debt  is  in- 
curred, -are  the  only  circumstances,  usually,  which  are  taken  into  reckoning,  and 
make  up  the  account  The  goods  and  effects  in  hand,  which  are  necessary  for 
the  immediate  movements  of  the  machine,  and  in  the  course  of  immediate  con- 
sumption, justly  go  for  nothing ;  as  if  any  part  of  them  is  taken  away  it  must  be 
immediately  replaced,  and  cannot  form  a  part  of  a  fund  available  to  any  other 
purpose,  without  diminishing  some  other  fund  to  an  equal  degree. 

Departing  from  this  appropriate  rule,  the  East  India  Company  has  availed  itself 
of  its  mercantile  capacity,  to  bring  forward  regularly  a  statement  of  assets,  as  a 
compensation  for  its  debts.  This,  however,  is  objectionable,  on  a  second  account ; 
because,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  this  statement  is  framed,  it  may  exhibit 
at  pleasure,  either  a  great  amount  or  a  small.  Some  of  the  principal  articles 
have  hardly  any  marketable  value ;  could  produce  little,  if  the  Company  were  left 
to  dispose  of  them  to  the  best  advantage ;  yet  the  rulers  of  the  Company  assign 
to  them  any  value  which  seems  best  calculated  to  answer  their  designs.  Houses, 
for  example,  warehouses,  forts,  and  other  buildings,  with  their  furniture,  consti- 

•  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  particulars : 

Revenues,  Charges.  Net  Revenue. 

1793-4  «e8,276,770  ^6,066,924  ^2,209,846 

1797-8  8,059,880  7,411,401  648,479 

1805-6  15,40S;409  15,561,328  157,919  net  charge. 

Supplies  to  Interest  on  8urplds  8arplns 

Ont  Settlements.  Debts.  Revenue.  Charge. 

1793-4  jg40,822  <£526,205  j£l,642,819  £        — 

1797-8  163,299  603,926  118,746 

1805-6  250,599  1,860,090  2,268,606 

1 2,992,440*.  being  deducted,  vis.  the  East  India  Annuities  transferred  to  the  Bank.  Fourth 
Report,  1810,  p.  450. 
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tute  a  large  article ;  set  down  at  several  times  the  value  probably  at  which  they  Chap.  XIIL 
would  sell.  Debts  due  to  the  Company,  and  arrears  of  tribute,  form  another  ^ 7^T~^ 
material  ingredient;  of  which  a  great  proportion  is  past  recovery.  A  specimen 
of  the  mode,  in  which  the  account  of  assets  is  made  up,  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing fact :  that  1,733,328/.,  as  due  by  the  public  for  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
was  continued  in  the  Bengal  accounts  as  an  asset,  after  the  expense  had  been 
liquidated  in  England ;  and  upwards  of  2,000,000/.,  due  to  the  Company  by  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  is  continued  in  the  Madras  accounts  as 
an  asset,  though  virtually  remitted  and  extinguished  upon  assuming  the  territory 
of  the  Carnatic* 

The  account  of  assets,  therefore,  exhibited  by  the  East  India  Company,  de- 
serves very  little  regard,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  financial  situation  of  the 
government  of  India.  Being,  however,  uniformly  adduced,  as  an  article  of  im- 
portance among  Indian  accounts,  its  presence  is  thus  rendered  necessary  here. 
As  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  formed  in  1810,  instituted  a  com- 
parison between  the  account  of  assets  and  debts,  for  the  period  of  1793,  and  the 
latest  period  to  which  their  inquiries  could  extend,  there  will  be  an  advantage  in 
taking  the  same  periods  for  the  subject  of  that  view  of  the  assets  which  is  here 
required.  That  Committee  entered  into  a  slight  examination  of  the  statement 
exhibited  by  the  East  India  Company  of  assets  in  India,  and  by  making  certain 
large,  though  far  from  sufficient  deductions,  reduced  the  amount  of  it  nearly  one 
half.  Unhappily  it  did  not  carry  .even  the  same  degree  of  scrutiny  into  the 
statement  of  assets  at  home,  and  took  it  pretty  nearly  as  made  up  by  the  Com- 
pany.   According  to  its  adjustments  the  balance  is  exhibited  thus : 

Debt*,  1792-S.  Assets,  1792-3. 

Home. £  7,991,078f  Home. £  9,740,832 

India 7,992,548  India 3,800,838 


Total  debts. .    15,983,626  Total  assets. .     13,541,670 

18,541,670 


£  2,441,956,  the  amount  by  iriiich  at  the  first  period  the 
debts  exceeded  the  supposed  assets. 

*  See  the  Third  Report  of  the  Committee,  1810,  p.  368,  and  Appendix,  No.  2. 

f  The  difference  between  this  and  the  debt  for  that  year,  as  stated  in  the  accounts,  arises  from 
the  sum  of  2,992,440/.  East  India  Annuities,  transferred  to  the  Bank,  excluded  by  the  Committee 
from  the  Company's  accounts. 
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Book  VL  '  Debto,  1809-10.  Assets,  1809-10. 

* * '  Home 10,357,088        Home 14,504,944 

1806,      Iqdja..., ,. 28,897,742        India 12,222,010 

39,254,830  26,726,954 

30,660,119     .  Add    sundries    as    per 

note* 3,933,165 

£  8,594,711  

the  amount  by  which  at  the  second  £  30,660,119 

period  the  debts  exceeded  the  supposed 
asset*  f 

To  this  sum  is  to  be  added  2,027,295/.,  not  derived  from  any  intrinsic  source 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  but  subscribed  in  England  in  1793,  and  1794,  for 
the  addition  of  one  million  which  the  Company  was  empowered  to  make  to  its 
capital  by  the  new  charter  of  1793. 

The  whole  of  the  moneys  which  have  passed  into  the  Company's  treasury  for 
capital  stock,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  7,780,000/.  This  remains  to  be  added  to 
the  debtor  side  of  its  account.  The  total,  then,  of  the  sums  on  the  debtor 
side  of  tlie  account  at  the  period  in  question,  viz.  the  year  1809-10,  was 
47,034,830/,  surpassing  the  whole  of  its  assets  by  the  sum  of  16,374,711/. 
,  Upon  the  statements  by  which  was  exhibited  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Company  at  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  it  may  be 
justly  remarked,  that  the  expenditure  at  that  time  was  an  expenditure  of  war, 
and  that  the  ratio  between  the  ordinary  revenues,  and  a  war  expenditure, 
affords  not  a  just  view  of  the  financial  effects  which  his  administration  pro- . 
duced.  - 

Let  us  take  the  statements  for  1808-9,  the  last  of  the  years  for  which  we 

*  Goods  and  Stores  in  India  in  1810,  bought  in  England,  not  included  in  the  ac- 
count of  assets £  2,249,060 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Company  at  China  in  1810* «. 1,306,606 

Ditto  St- Helena 147,628 

Ditto  Prince  of  Wales  Island , 21 5,786 

Ditto  Cape  of  Good  Hope 14,085 

To  be  added  to  amount  of  assets  £  3,938,165 

f  For  the  above  statements,  see  Third  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  368.;  Fourth  Report,  ut  supra, 
p.  450. 
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have  the  aid  of  the  Committee  of  1810,  in  unravelling  the  confusion  and  re-  Chap.  XIII. 
moving  the  obscurity  of  the  Company's  accounts.  The  government  of  India  had  S— r^T""^^ 
at  this  time  enjoyed  three  yeare  of  uninterrupted  peace ;  when  the  financial  effects 
of  the  administration  which  ^closed  in  1805  may  be  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
ascertained.  In  that  year  the  revenues  amounted  to  15,525,055/. ;  the  charges, 
including  supplies  to  out-lying  settlements,  and  the  interest  of  debts,  amounted 
to  15,551,097/- ;  constituting  a  surplus  of  charge  to  the  amount  of  26,042/. 
This  was  a  great  reduction  from  2,268,608/.,  the  excess  of  charge  in  1805 ;  it 
was  even  somewhat  less  than  118,746/.,  the  excess  of  charge  in  1798 ;  but  far 
was  this  from  being  a  state  of  receipt  adequate  to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem 
the  capital  of  that  enormous  sum  expended  by  the  wars  to  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  Marquis  Wellesley  gave  birth.  The  debts,  as  they  appear  upon  the 
face  of  the  accounts  were,  in  England  10,357,088/.  in  1810;  in  India 
80,876,788  in  1809,  which  was  the  last  year  of  which  the  Committee  had 
received  the  accounts.  The  sum  of  debts  was  therefore  41,238,876/. ;  being 
an  addition  to  the  sum  of  the  debts  existing  in  1805,  of  little  less  than 
10,000,000/* 

Among  the  accounts  from  the  East  India  Company  which  are  annually  pre* 
sented  to  parliament,  is  an  account  entitled  stock  by  computation.  This  consists 
of  all  the  debts  of  the  Company,  including  every  acknowledged  claim,  on  the 
one  side ;  of  the  whole  of  its  disposable  effects,  on  the  other.  On  the  credit 
side  of  this  account  is  placed  all  the  property  which  has  been  already  spoken  <*f 
under  the  name  of  assets,  excepting  the  greater  part  of  what  stands  under  the 
name  of  dead  stock,  and  has  little  real,  though  set  down  by  the  Company  at  a 
great  imaginary  value,  fixed  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  determine  the  shape 
of  the  accounts.  The  Committee  of  1810  has  given  the  results  which  this 
document  presents. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1793,  the  debts  were  less  than  the  effects ;  in  other 
words,  there  was  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  concern,  to  the  amount  of  1,956,866/. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  1810,  the  debts  were  greater  than  the  effects ;  in  other 
words,  there  was  a  balance  against  the  concern,  to  the  amount  of  6,025,505/. 
This  constitutes  a  deterioration  during  the  intermediate  period,  amounting  to 
7*588,789/.  To  tins  sum  the  Committee  of  1810  adds  the  money  raised  for 
capital  stock  in  1793  and  1794 ;  and  after  some  other  adjustments  exhibits  thft 
deterioration  in  those  seventeen  years  at  11,062,591/.  f 

•  See  the  second  and  fourth  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  1810. 
f  Fourth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  451. 
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Book  VI.        To  the  balance  of  6,025,505/.  against  the  Company  in  1810  is  to  be  added 

"T^C~^  the  sums  received  for  capital  stock,  amounting  as  above  to  7,780,000/.     This 

exhibits  on  the  debit  side  of  the  Company's  account  a  balance  of  13,805,505/. ; 

N         >"'    in  other  words;  «*h  amount  to  that  extent,  of  legitimate  claims,  which  there  is 

nothing  whatsoever  in  the  shape  of  property  to  meet. 

As  the  operations  of  the  Company  are  two-fold,  those  of  government"  and 
those  of  commerce,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  unfavourable  result  which  ap- 
pears on  the  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  stock  in  the  years  JL793  and  1810, 
was  produced  by  the  government  or  the  commerce.  This  question  the  Com- 
mittee in  1810  makes  an  attempt  to  answer.  Beside  the  charges  which  clearly 
belong  to  the  government,  and  those  which  clearly  belong  to  the  commerce, 
there  are  some,  of  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  belong  to  the  government 
or  the  commerce.  The  charges  which  the  Committee  represent  as  clearly  be- 
longing to  the  government  exceed  the  receipts  by  6,364,931/.  Beside  this 
amount  there  is  a  sum  of  6,875,350/.,  which  they  represent  as  doubtful,  whether 
it  belongs  to  the  government  or  the  commerce.  This  constitutes  an  unfavour- 
able balance,  to  the  amount  of  13,240,281/.  Exclusive  of  these  doubtful 
charges*  there  is  a  profit  upon  the  goods  purchased  and  sold,  or,  the  commercial 
transactions  of  the  period,  to  the  ainount  of  14,676,817/.  fQut  of  this  was  paid 
the  dividends  upon  stock,  and  the  interest  upon  debt  in  ftiglandy  amounting  to 
12,515*984/. ;  after  which  remained  a  surplus,  in  aid  of  government,  to  the 
•  amount  of  2,164,533/.;  reducing  the  unfavourable  balance  of  18,240,8*1/.  as 
above,  to  11,075,758,  the  net  deterioration  of  the  period.*     >■»  :5t*—^% 

The  Committee  exhibits  an  account  which  is  intended  to  showhpw  much 
ngfaptd  gained  or  lost  by  India,  (not  including  China),  during  the  period  of 
seveiMjaejf  years  fifltpaJW'SS  to  1810.  During  that  period  the  value  of  property 
sent  by  England  to  India  is  stated  at  43,808,341/.;  the  value  received 
by  England  from  India  is  stated  at  42,178,640/.  England  therefore  lost 
1,629,701/.* 

We  have  a  statement  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  supplies  the  omission 
of  China.  In  the  year  1808,  the  financial  distresses  of  the  Company  compelled 
the  Directors  to  apply  to  parliament  for  relief.  To  lay  a  ground  for  the  ap- 
plication they  submitted  an  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  Company's  finances  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  this  exposition  is  contained  a  statement  of  the  sums  dis- 
bursed in  England  on  account  of  India  and  China,  and  of  all  the  property 

*  Fourth.Beport,  ut  supra,  p.  452.  >pp.  No*  5U  +  Thud  Report,  at  supra,  p.  373- 
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received  from  them  in  return,  beginning  with  the  year  1797-8,  and  ending  with  Chap.  XIII. 
the  year  1806-7.  During  that  interval,  England  sent  to  India  and  China,  value  ^^C^^ 
more  than  it  received  from  them,  to  the  amount  of  5,691,689/.  * 

The  peace  which  terminated  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  a*  <£► months  after 
the  period  of  Lord  Wellesley's  administration,  is  the  last  great  epoch,  in  the 
series  of  British  transactions,  in  India.  With  regard  to  subsequent  events,  the 
official  papers,  and  other  sources  of  information,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  at  com- 
mand. Here,  therefore,  it  seems  proper,  that,  for  the  present,  this  History 
-should  close. 

*  The  passage  in  the  exposition  itself,  p.  7,  requires  to  be  seen,  "  The  Company  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  in  England  political  charges  strictly  appertaining  to  the  territory. 
For  these  charges  the  Company  never  have  credit  in  the  Indian  accounts.  The  large  supplies  of 
stores,  and  part  even  of  the  goods,  sent  out  annually  by  the  Company  to  India,  are  intended  for 
political  purposes,  and  the  whole  amount  of  them  should  be  brought  in  India  to  the  credit  of  the 
Home  concern  from  the  time  they  are  shipped ;  but  the  practice  has  been  to  credit  the  Company 
for  them  only  as  they  were  taken  out  from  the  Indian  warehouses  for  use,  and  no  losses  of  such 
articles  in  the  way  outwards,  or  in  India,  have  ever  been  brought  to  the  credit  of  London  at  all* 
Morep^et^,  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  stated  in  this  exposition,  that  the  supplies  of 
goods  and  bullion  from  England  have  at  times  at  least  exceeded  the  returns  in  the  same  period. 
The  only  way  therefore  to  come  to  an  accurate  conclusion,  is  to  state  all  that  England  has  re- 
ceived&om  India  and  China;  and  sent  to  or  paid  for  India  and  China  in  any  given  period,  and 
thence  to  strike  the  balance.  Such  a  statement  is  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  paper,  No.  5, 
which  begins  with  the  year  1797-8,  and  ends  with  the  year  1806-7.  On  the  one  side  thist  state- 
ment shows  all  that  has  been  sent  to  India  and  China  in  goods,  stores,  and  bullion,  and  all  that 
has  been  paid  for  bills  drawn  from  thence  or  for  political  charges  attaching  to  the. Indian  territory; 
and  on  the  other  side,  the  statement  shows  all  that  has  been  sent  from  India  and  China  in  goods 
and  bills,  and  all  payments  received  here  from  government,  or  payments  made  in  India  for  com- 
mercial charges,  and  also  for  any  loss  that  has  occurred  in  English  exports  sold  there.  Jndia  and 
China  are  not  debited  for  goods  lost  in  the  way  thither,  and  they  are  credited  for  goods  sent 
thence  which  have  been  captured  or  lost  on  the  passage  home.  After  all  these  allowances  and 
adjustments,  which,  according  to  the  best  knowledge  of  the  Court,  comprehend  every  thing  the 
account  ought  to  contain,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  England,  or  of  the- Company  at  home, 
5,691,689/.  If  it  be  asked  from  what  funds  at  home  the  Company  have  been  able  to  bring  India 
so  largely  indebted  ?  the  answer  is  obvious ;  from  the  increase  of  their  capital  stock  and  bonded 
debt,  and  from  the  considerable  temporary  credits  they  always  have  for  investments  outward. 
From  this  account  it  is  clear,  that  of  the  sum  of  19  millions  of  debt  contracted  in  India  since  the 
year  1798-9  down  to  the  year  1807-8,  England,  or  the  Company  in  its  commercial  capacity,'  is 
justly  chargeable  with  no  part,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  India  has  in  that  period  become 
largely  indebted  to  England." 
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[For  Indian  Terms  and  Titles  not  to  be  found  in  this  Index,  consult  the  Glossaky  prefixed  to  Vol.  I.] 


ABB  AS,Persian  Shah,  conquers  Candahar,  Vol.  1.557. 

Abbas  the  Second,  declares  hostilities  against  Aurung- 
zebe,  for  omitting  a  title  in  addressing  him,  579. 
Dies,  before  his  projects  are  carried  into  effect,  580. 

Abdalla,  Usbeck,  his  revolt,  I.  543. 

Abdallees.    See  Ahmed  Abdalla,  their' founder. 

Abdoolla,  Cojab,  appointed  to  the  government  of  Car- 
natic,  but  poisoned  before  he  takes  possession,  II.  59. 

Abdoolla  Khan,  Seyd,  Governor  of  Allahabad.  See 
Hussun. 

Abercromby,  General,  Governor  of  Bombay,  takes  the 
field  and  subdues  Cannanore,  III.  197.  Ascends  the 
Ghauts  from  Malabar,  214.  Marches  on  Seringa- 
patam,  233.    Joins  Lord  Cornwallis  there,  249. 

Abington,  Major,  his  defence  of  Tellicherry,  II.  518. 

Ablution,  nature  of,  as  performed  by  the  Brahmens,  L 
248. 

Aboabs,  species  of  revenue  impost,  abolished,  11.313. 

Abstract  ideas,  personification  and  worship  of,  1, 242. 
Formed  at  a  very  early  period  of  society,  381. 

Abu  Becker,  killed  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  months, 
1.  522. 

Abyssinian  horse,  two  thousand  constantly  attendant  on 
the  person  of  Hyder  AH,  II.  485. 

Accounts,  East  India  Committee  of,  its  functions,  II.  4. 

Accusations,  said  by  fylr.  Law,  if  not  proved,  to  be  ca- 
lumnies, III.  89. 

Acosta,  on  the  tenure  of  land  in  India,  quoted,  1. 182. 
On  the  immense  stones  in  the  buildings  of  the  Incas, 
337,  note.  On  the  Indian  mode  of  watering  land, 
350,  note.  On  the  skill  of  the  natives  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  in  the  use  of  their  rude  tools,  352.  On  the 
care  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  instruction  of  their  youth, 
410,  note. 

Adad,  title  given  to  the  chief  of  the  Assyrian  deities, 
held  by  ten  kings  in  succession,  1. 241,  note* 

Addison,  story  by,  of  a  German  doctor  mistaking  a 
quarry  for  a  subterranean  palace,  1. 335,  note.  * 

Adulation,  proneness  of  the  Hindus  to,  I.  305.  Amus- 
ing instances  of,  ibid.  note. 

Adultery,  held  by  the  Hindu  lawgivers  as  the  greatest 
of  crimes,  I.  161. 

Afghauns,  their  temperate  mode  of  living-  and  great 
bodily  strength,  I.  313.  Their  subtleness  in  meta- 
physics, 381.  Originally  mountaineers  of  Gaur, 
494.  Their  dynasties,  496,  509.  Proclaim  one  of 
their  tribe  king  of  India  from  his  personal  (resem- 
blance to  Sultan  Suja,  588.  Their  chiefs  treache- 
rously murdered  at  an  entertainment  given  by  the 
Governor  of  Peshawir,  ibid.     Invade  Persia,  and 


are  driven  out  of  it  again,  609.  Nearly  exterminated 
by  Nadir,  ibid.  Join  the  Rohillas  and  take  Rohil- 
cund,  616.  Their  character  as  soldiers  of  fortune, 
Vol.  II.  65.  Their  territories,  Vol.  III.  463.  Ru- 
mour of  an  invasion  of  India  by  the  king  of,  ibid. 

Africans.     See  Park,  Mungo. 

Agatharchides,  his  account  of  the  immense  riches  of  the 
Sabians,  I.  464. 

Agra,  subdued  by  Scindia,  III.  10. 

Agriculture,  progress  of  the  Hindus  in,  I.  346.  Skill 
of  the  Peruvians  in,  349,  note.  Duties  of,  mad^e  by 
Zoroaster  a  part  of  his  religion,  350,  note.  Chinese 
agriculture,  471. 

Agnew,  Colonel,  one  of  a  diplomatic  committee,  em- 
powered to  act  in  the  war  with  Tippo  Saib,  III.  429. 

Ahmed  Abdallee,  Afghaun  chief,  and  founder  of  the 
Abdallees,  account  of,  I.  614.  After  other  exploits, 
takes  Lahore  and  plunders  Sirhind,  615.  His  career 
stopped  by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  of  rockets 
and  ammunition,  ibid.  Avedges  the  cause  of  the 
mother  of  Meer  Munnoo,  and  takes  Delhi,  620. 
Opposed  by  the  Seiks  and  Mahrattas,  loses  his  pro- 
vinces of  Lahore  and  Multan,  622.  Defeats  in  two 
battles,  and  nearly  destroys,  the  Mahratta  army, 
•  623.  Places  Alee  Gohur  on  the  throne  of  Delhi 
and  retires  to  Cabul,  624.  Further  mention  of, 
Vol.  II.  107,  108,261. 

Ahmed,  Deccan  sovereign,  reign  of,  I.  51-8. 

Ahmed  Khan,  Bungush  chief  of  Furruckabad,  joins 
the  party  of  Gazee  ad  Dien,  I.  620. 

Ahmed,  Hodgee,  account  of,  II.  94. 

Ahmed  Shah,  succeeds  his  father,  Mahomed  Shah,  I. 
615.  His  reign  chiefly  occupied  by  the  incursions 
of  the  Rohillas  and  Abdallee  Afghauns,  616.  His 
person  seized  by  his  Vizir,  and  a  son  of  Jehander 
set  up  in  his  stead,  619. 

Ahmedabad,  taken  by  Goddard,  II.  415. 

Ahroedabad  Beder,  kingdom  in  Deccan,  founded  by 
Ameer  Bereed,  I.  549. 

Ahmednugger,  formed  into  a  province  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  1.  551 .  Division  of  its  sovereignty  between 
Mallek  Umber  and  Rajoo  Minnaun,  561.  Fort  of, 
taken  by  General  Wellesley,  Vol.  III.  642. 

Ajeet  Sing,  forms  an  alliance  with  Jeysing  and  Slack- 
ery,  in  obedience  to  Shah  Aulum,  I.  594.  Being 
invited  to  court  to  act  against  the  Seyd  brothers, 
joins  their  party,  603. 

Akbar,  the  first  who  coined  gold  and  silver  for  circula- 
tion in  India,  I.  463.  Account  of  his  early  years, 
539.    His  generous  treatment  of  a  captive  Viair, 
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541.  Instances  of  his  generous  conduct  after  as-i 
cending  the  throne,  54-2.  Rebellions  with  which  he 
had  to  contend,  544.  Berar  ceded  to  him*  550.  Adds 
Ahmednugger  to  his  empire,  552.   His  death,  ibid. 

Akbar,  youngest  son  of  A urungzebe,  intentions  of  his 
father  to  make  him  his  successor,  I.  576.  Revolts, 
589.  Departs  from  the  Mahratta  country  for  Per- 
sia, 590. 

Alee  Gohur,  for  an  asylum  against  Gazee  ad  Dien,  be- 
takes himself  to  the  English  in  Bengal,  I.  621. 

Alexander,  his  expedition  not  known  to  the  Hindus,  I. 
100.     His  conquests  in  India,  482. 

Algebra,  Hindu  knowledge  of,  derived  from  the  Greeks, 

I.  422,  423,  note.  Sanscreet  Algebra.  See  Cole- 
brooke. 

Algebraic  signs,  question  of  their  origin  examined,  I. 
405. 

Ali  Jah,  son  of  Nizam  Ali,  his  revolt,  III.  S82. 

AH  Mahomed  Khan,  founder  of  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
hillas,  account  of,  1. 613.  Districts  under  his  autho- 
rity, 614.     Dies,  616. 

Ali  Mirza  Mahomed,  account  of,  II.  93. 

Aliverdi  Khan,  his  early  exploits  in  Bahar  and  Bengal, 

II.  94.  His  intrepid  attack  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 
glorious  retreat,  95.  Drives  the  Mahrattas  several 
times  from  his  dominions,  96.  Dies  at  an  advanced 
age,  97.  Policy  of  his  conduct  in  quelling  rebellion, 
160. 

Alia,  nephew  of  Feroze,  his  first  invasion  of  Deccan,  I, 
510.  Murders  or  imprisons  nearly  the  whole  family 
of  his  uncle,  511.  His  further  invasions  of  Deccan, 
512.    Dies,  513. 

Alia,  Hussun,  account  of,  previous  to  his  ascending  the 
throne,  I.  520.  The  first  founder  of  a  Mahomedan 
kingdom  in  Deccan,  521. 

Alia,  son  of  Mahomed,  resigns  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
and  accepts  the  government  of  Budaoon,  I.  529. 

Alia,  son  of  Ahmed,  sovereign  in  Deccan,  reign  of,  I. 
546. 

Allahabad,  fortress  of,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  241. 
Ceded  to  the  Emperor,  243.  Sold  by  the  English 
to  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  337. 

Allan,  Major,  sent  to  Tippo  Saib  and  his  family,  to 
urge  the  policy  of  their  surrender,  III.  439. 

Alliance,  defensive,  Marquis  Wellesiey's  account  of 
the  benefits  arising  from,  HI.  659.     His  account 
investigated,  661.    Opinion  of  Lord  Cornwallis  con 
cerning  Jthe  system  of  such  alliances,  704. 

Allighur,  battle  of,  III.  631.  Fort  of;  taken  by  the 
English,  ibid. 

Alphabet  of  the  Hindus,  letters  of,  hieroglyphics,  I. 
405,  note. 

Altumsh,  Emperor,  account  of,  1. 499. 

Amantas,  sciences  taught  by,  in  the  Peruvian  schools, 
I.  409,  note. 

Amar  Sinka,  Prince  of  Odepore,  his  contests  with  the 
army  of  Jehangire,  1. 553. 

Amboyna,  claim  of  the  Dutch  to,  by  priority  of  occu 
pancy,  I.  27  •  Trial  and  execution  of  Captain  Tow- 
erson  and  other  Englishmen  at,  32.  Torture  prac- 
tised by  the  Dutch  at,  on  occasion  of  those  trials, 
S3.  Emotions  excited  in  England,  in  consequence 
of  the  Dutch  cruelties,  34.    Commissioners  appoint- 


ed to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  two  nations  and  pre- 
scribe satisfaction  for  the  massacres,  49.  Amount 
of  the  award  to  the  heirs  of  the  sufferers,  50.  Dutch 
settlements  at,  taken  by  the  English,  Vol.  III.  402. 

Ameer  Sing;  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  dethroned  by  the  Eng- 
lish, UK  537.    Dies,  559. 

Amonians,  considered  the  cow  as  sacred  and  oracular, 
I.  287. 

Amusements,  nature  of  those  of  the  Hindus,  I.  314. 

Amyat,  Mr.  chief  of  the  English  factory  at  Patna,  II. 
170.  Dissatisfied  with  the  appointment  of  Vansittart 
to  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  184.  Sent  on  a  mission 
to  Meer  Causim,  201 .  On  his  return,  refusing  to  be 
stopped,  is  killed  in  the  struggle,  203. 

Ananpore,  English  accused  of  cruelty  in  the  reduction 
of,  II.  535. 

Anatomy,  practice  of,  carefully  avoided  by  the  Hindus, 
I.  407,  note. 

Andercron,  Colonel,  charged  with  setting  fire  unneces- 
sarily to  the  town  of  Wandewash,  II.  120. 

Anderson,  Dr.  on  the  subject  of  a  free  trade  to  India, 
quoted,  I.  53,  note. 

Anderson,  Mr.  David,  examined  on  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  III.  105. 

Anglo-saxons,  punishments  observed  by,  I.  151,  note, 
155.  Rudeness  and  indelicacy  practised  by,  303, 
note.  Language  of,  said  to  be  that  spoken  by  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise,  393. 

Anuria,  Mahratta  pirate,  account  of,  II.  102. 

Animals,  superstitious  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held  by  the  Hindus  and  other  nations,  1. 281,  307. 

Anstruther,  Mr.  sums  up  the  first  charge  on  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  III.  64,  67.  Proceeds  on  the 
charge  relating  to  presents,  93. 

Anunderauz,  Rajah,  expedition  against  the  Circars 
undertaken  at  his  instigation,  II.  167. 

Anwar  ad  Dien,  Nabob  of  Carnatic,  marches  against 
Madras  and  is  defeated  by  the  French,  II.  44. 
Abandons  the  English  and  makes  peace  with  the 
French,  47.  Suspected  as  the  murderer  of  Seid 
Mahomed,  59.  Slain  in  battle  at  the  advanced  age 
of  107  years,  61. 

Appeal,  courts  of.    See  Courts. 

Appendix  to  Mr.  Hasting's  trial.  III.  153.  Comments 
on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  contained  in  it,  164. 

Approximate  signs,  Hindus  acquainted  with,  but 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  operation,  I.  404. 

Aqueducts,  skill  of  the  Indians  in,  I.  349,  note. 

Arabians,  progress  of,  in  science,  I.  379.     Their  alge- 
braic signs,  405. 
Arabs,  opinions  of  several  authors  respecting,  1. 432. 
Arachne,  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  the 

place  where  weaving  was  invented,  I.  344. 
Araucanians,  names  given  to  the  Supreme  Being  byt 

I.  211,  note. 
Aravarcourchy,  reduced  by  the  English,  II.  541. 
Arbitration,  greater  part  of  Hindu  law-suite  determined 

by,  1. 171,  note* 
Archangel,  consequences  of  its  first  discovery  by  Chan- 

cellour,  I.  4. 
Arches,  Hindus  ignorant  of,  till  they  learned  the  con- 
struction from  their  Moslem  conquerors,  I«  340. 
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Architecture  of  the  Hindus,  I.  339.  Of  other  rude 
nations,'  $39. 

Arcot,  taken  by  tbe  English  under  Clive,  II.  72.' 
Taken  by  the  French  under  Lally,  1ST,"  Retaken 
by  the  English,  151.  Taken  by  Hyder  All,  500. 
Attempts  of  the  English  to  recover  it,  506.  For 
Nabobs  of,  see  Doost  Ali,  Anwar  ad  Dien,  Mahomed 
Ail,  and  Omdut  ul  Omrah. 

Argaun,  battle  of,  III.  648. 

Ariancopang,  English  wholly  ignorant  of  it,  when  at 
tacking  Pondicherry,  I-  49. 

Arikera,  battle  of,  III.  214. 

Aristotle,  quoted  on  the  division  of  nations  into  classes, 
1. 120,  note.  Qn  the  subject  of  legislation,  III.  510, 
note. 

Arithmetical  characters,  inquiry  by  whom  invented,  I. 
405. 

Armegum,  factory  established  at,  by  the  East  India 
Company,  I.  87. 

Armenians,  as  agents,  preferred  by  the  East  India  Com 
pany  to  their  own  servants,  1.75. 

Army,  East  Indian,  mutiny  in,  at  Bombay,  I.  67,  70. 
Mutiny  in,  at  Patna,  207.    Stations  of,1  on  the  con 
elusion  of  the  war* with  Suja  Dowla,  II.  249. 
Discontent  of  the  officers  t>f,  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  military  allowance;  250;   Oonspirkcy, 

.    the  result  of  this  measure,  defeated,  252.  ! 

Arnee,  attempt  of  the  English  toTeduceit,  unsuccess- 
ful, 11.526.    .  ...       .      '      '  '  ,     V 

Arracan,  Rajah  of,  betrays  Suja,  who  had  sought 
refuge  hi  his  kingdom,  I.  574.  . '  *'/!     \ 

Ar&aciaes,  his  revolt,  I.  484.  " 

Arts,  man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  governed  in  his  inven- 
tion of,  fcy  his  wants,  I.  382.   The  Hindus  celebrated 
only  for  three,  architecture,  weaving,  and  jewellery, 
.333,  646.    Stale  of  the  fine  arts  with  the  Hindus, 
'360/  lit  the  arts  of  architecture  and  weaving,  the 
Hindus  inferior  to  the  Mahomedans,  646. 

Asaph,  Governor  of  Corah,  his  revolt  against  Akbar, 

Asiph,  Vizir  to  Shah  Jehan,  1. 559. 

"Asiph  Jah,  brother  to  the  Sultana,  ,Noor  Mahl,  made 

:  Vizir  by  Jehangire,  I.  555.  His  attempt  to  recover 
Jehangire.  when  taken  by  Mohdbet,  557.  Enters 
into  the  plans'  of  Mohlbet  against  Jehangire,  559. 
.^Appointed  Vizir  to  Shah  Jehan,  ibid* '  r 

Assada  merchants,  what,*  1. 47.  Petition  against  joint- 
stock  management,  50. 

Assail,  ground-rents  in  India  so  denominated,  II.  313 

Assam,  account  of  the  country  and  it*  inhabitants,  I. 
476. 

Assye,  battle  of,  III.  643. 

Astrology,  attachment  of  the  Hindus  to,  I.  320.  From 
whom  their  astrology  was  borrowed,  423,  and  note. 

Astronomie  Indienne,  by  M.  Baflly,  character  of  the 
work,  1, 395.    .further  examination  of  it,  413—422. 

Astronomy,  knowledge  of  the  Hindus  in,  disputed*  I. 
395.*  Hindu  books  or4,  a  proof  of  their  want  of  skill 
in  the  science,,  397i  Astronomy  the  first  science4 
cultivated  by  a  rude  people,  39*.  In  what  respect 
the  astronomy  of  thelfindus  resembles  that  of  other 


Atkinson,  tyr.  Richard,  Alderman,  aeent  to  Benfield, 

'  HI.  16.  Courted'lry  the  minister,  ibid.  Manages  a 
general  election,  17. 

Avarice,  vice  of  the  Hindus,  1.316*  Accounted  for, 
ibid*  note. 

Avatars,  or  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  account  of,  1. 216. 

Aulura,  Shah,  son  of  Aurungzebe.    See  Mauzim. 

Aulum  the  Second,  last  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  ends 
his  days  a  pensioner  of  English  merchants,  1.624. 
See  further  Shazada.  * 

Aulumgeer  the  Second,  raised  to  the  throne  by  Gazee 
ad  Dien, '  I.  619.  His  capital  taken  by  the  chief  of 
the  Abdallees,  620.  Taken  again  by  his  revolted 
Vizir,  to  whom  he  owed  his  throne,  ibid.  Assassi- 
nated by  an  agent  of  the  Vizir,  622.  II.  174. 

Aulum  gir,  title  assumed  by  Aurungzebe,  meaning  of, 
1.372.  .      •         . 

Aum  or  Om,  meaning  of,  in  the  religion  of  the  Hin- 
dus, I.  239,  247. 

Aungier,  Indian  President,  power  given  to,  by  the 
Company,  1. 68. 

Autiol,  Mr.  examined  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
III.  132. 

Aurung,  manufacturing  towns  in  India  so  denominated, 
11:9:  :;  r 

Aurungzebe,  nearly  effects  the  expulsion  of  the 
'EngnWfrom  the  western  side  of  India,  I.  73.  Com* 
mands  an  army  successfully  against  the  Rajah 
of  Bundelcund,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years, 
'563.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
!in  Deccan,  564.  Subdues  the  Usbecks,  565.  Be- 
sieges Golconda,  and  marries  his  son  to  the  king's 
•beautiful 'daughter,  566.  Defeats  the  King  of  Bee- 
iapore,  567.  Expedients  employed  by  him  for  ob- 
taining the  succession  during  his  father's  illness,  568. 
Defeats  his  brothers,  Dara  and  Suja,  570.  On  the 
recovery  of  h\&  father,  intrigues  against  and  makes 
him  his  prisoner,  571.  Seizes  his  brother  Mor&d, 
whom  he  had  intoxicated  for  the  purpose,  and  sends 
him  in  custody  to  Agra,  ibid.  Ascends  the  throne 
and  assumes  the  title  of  Aulum  gfr,  or  conqueror  of 
the  world,  572.  Defeats  Suja,  ibid.  His  further 
proceedings  against  Dara,  who  is  taken  by  him  and 
murdered,  573.  Imprisons  Suja  and  Solim&n,  his 
son,  574.  His  prudent  economy  during  a  famine, 
575.  Court  intrigues  during  his  illness,  576.  Acts 
the  part  of  an  enchanter,  577.  Saying  of  his  respect* 
ing  religion  in  princes  and  people,  578.  Endangers 
his  throne  by  omitting  a  title  m  an  address  to  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  579.  His  conduct  to  Savagee,  the 
origin  of  the  Mahratta  war,  584.  His  war  with  the 
Patans  or  Afghauns,  588.  Prirfects  the  forcible  con- 
version of.  the  Hindus,  ibid.  Provokes  a  war  with 
therajpoots  of  Ajmere  and  Malwa,  589.  Resolves 
on  the  final  reduction  of  the  Mabomedan  kingdoms 
of  .Deccan,  Golconda,  and  Bejapore,  ibid.  His 
death,  592.    Situation  of  his  several  sons,  ibid. 

Azeera  ul  Dowla,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Arcot,  the 
right  taken  from  htm  by  the  English,  III.  555.  In- 
consistency of  the  words  of  the  treaty  by  which  it  is 
teftcted,  556.    Dies,  559.  * 


natidns,  401,  402,  note.  Arguments  for  theanti-  Azim  Oosbaun,  son  of  Shah  Aulum,  on  the  death  of 
auitv  of  the  Hindu  astronomy  examined,  413.  Stu-  Aurungzebe,  gets  possession  of  Agra,  I.  592.  As- 
died  by  the  Hindus  for  astrological  purposes,  423.  sumes  the  sceptre  tra  the   death   of  his  rather, 
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596.    Conquered  by  hit  brothers  and  drowned  with  i 
his  elephant,  ibid.      Further  mention  of,  II.  93* 
Azim  Shah,  in  a  contest  for  the  succession  is  slain,  as 
well  as  his  two  eldest  sons,  I.  592.    Further  men- 
tion of,  II.  93. 

Baber,  account  of  his  exploits  previously  to  his  ascend- 
ing the  throne  of  Delhi,  I.  532.  Begins  the  Mogul 
dynasty,  534.      Having    conquered    Bahar,    dies, 

,    ibid. 

Baboo,  Siccaram,  charged  with  being  chief  of  the 
party  in  the  assassination  of  Madhoo  Row,  Mahratta 
reshwa,  II.  357.  Applies  for  the  assistance  of  the 
English  in  behalf  of  Ragoba,  404.  His  party  in 
Poonah  overpowered  by  that  of  Nana  Furnavese, 
406. 

Babylon,  its  antiquity,  1. 91 .  Its  buildings,  338,  and 
note.    Its  tissues,  343,  note. 

Bactria,  account  of,  I.  482. 

Bagee  Rao,  Mahratta  Peshwa.    See  Mahrattas. 

Bahadur  Khan,  sent  against  Sevagee,  I.  586. 
'  Bahar,  taken  by  Baber,  I.  534.    Added  to  the  Maho- 
metan dominions,  499. 

Bahram-G&r,  claim  of  the  Hindus  to  him  and  his  de- 
scendants, I.  441. 

Bajeevaow,  General  of  Sahogee,  joins  the  Mahrattas 
against  the  imperial  army,  f.  607. 

BaiDie,  Colonel,  recalled  from  Guntoor,  II.  486.  De- 
feats Tippoo  Saib,  in  a  desperate  conflict  near  Pe- 
rambaucum,  490.  Is  defeated  in  turn,  491.  His 
gallant  stand  with  a  small  force  against  the  whole 
host  of  Hyder's  army,  493.  Obliged  to  surrender, 
.     494. 

Bailment,  transactions  included  under,  in  English  law, 
1. 139.     Hindu  law  of,  ibid. 

Baird,  Major-General,  leads  the  storming  party  at 
Seringapatam,  III.  436.  Instance  of  his  generous 
conduct  to  the  captive  sons  of  Tippoo,  by  whom  he 
had  been  cruelly  treated,  441. 

Baker  Ali,  Governor  of  Velore,  II.  57. 

Balagee,  Kiswanath,  Mahratta  Peshwa,  account  of,  II. 
354. 

Balm,  sovereign  oif  Delhi,  account  of,  1. 503.  Charac- 
ter of  his  reign,  ibid.  His  court  the  most  polite  and 
magnificent  in  the  world,  504.  Subdues  a  dangerous 
rebellion  in  Bengal,  505.  His  death  hastened  by 
grief  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite  son,  ibid. 

Ballot,  voting  by,  where  useful  and  where  injurious,  II. 

303. 
.  Bancoote,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  103. 

Banda,  Isles  of,  claimed  exclusively  by  the  Dutch,  I.  38. 

,     /ftken  by  the  English,  III.  402. 
.  Banda,  prophet  of  the  Seiks,  account  of,  I.  595,  601. 
.  Bangelore,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  English,  III. 
212. 

Bangor,  Monastery  of,  its  astonishing  extent,  1. 467, 
note. 

Bank  of  England,  prevalence  of  oligarchy  in  its  con- 
stitution, ll.  4,  note. 

Bankipore,  cantonments  of,  burned  down,  during  a 
conspiracy  of  some  English  officers,  II.  251. 

'.  Bantam,  first  settlement  of  the  English  at,  I.  26.  Eng- 
lish establishment  at,  39.  Raised  to  the  rfmk  ofa 
presidency,  40.    English  expelled  from,  70. 


Banyan,  nature  of  his  office,  II.  9. '  Law  violated  in 
favour,  of  the  Banyan  of  Mr.  Hastings,  382. 

Bargains,  evidence  to  prove  corruption  in  making,  why 
excluded  on  Mr.  Hasting's  trial,  IH.  102.   . 

Barker,  Sir  Robert,  instrumental  in  negotiating  a  treaty 
between  the  Rohillas  and  Nabob  of  Oudq>  11.331. 
Sent  to  assist  the  Subahdar  of  Oude  against  the 
Mahrattas,  334. 

Barlow,  Sir  George,  succeeds  Marquis  Cornwallis,  at 
Governor-General,  III.  713.  Adneres  to  the  reso- 
lutions of  his  predecessor  with  regard  to  the  minor 
princes  of  the  Mahratta  frontier,  ibid. 

Barnet,  Commodore,  Commander  of  the  English  fleet 
'  in  India,  died  at  Fort  St.  David,  II.  38. 

Baroach,  Nabob  of,  English  expedition  against,  II. 
359.  Treaty  with,  360.  Ruin  of,  ibid.  The  place 
given  up  to  Scindia  by  the  English,  408. 

Barrow,  Mr.  on  the  tenure  of  land,  quoted,  1. 182, 
note,  194,  note*  On  the  payment  of  taxes  in  kind 
in  China,  197,  note.  On  the  wonderful  stone  quar- 
ries near  Canton,  335.  On  the  game  of  chess,  360, 
note.  On  the  panegyrical  accounts  of  the  Chinese 
by  popish  missionaries,  430,  note.    On  the  Chinese 

Jiculture  and  roads,  471.  On  the  architecture 
the  Chinese,  472.  On  the  Chinese  inns,  474, 
note. 

Bartolomeo,  on  the  abject  state  of  Indian  wives,  quoted, 
I.  296,  note. 

Barwel,  Mr.  appointed  by  parliament  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  first  Supreme  Council  in  India,  II.  307, 
349.  Sides  with  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  question  of 
Nundcomar,  377.  Withdraws  his  name  from  the  pro- 
secution of  Nundcomar,  378.  Departs  for  Europe, 
420. 

Bassalut  Jung,  made  Governor  of  Adoni,  II.  126. 
Joins  the  French,  147.  Having  been  appointed 
Subahdar  of  Deccan,  is  dethroned  by  his  brother, 
268.  Guntoor  assigned  as  a  jaghire  to  hiuj,  270. 
Confers  the  nabobship  of  Sera  on  Hyder  Ah,  278. 
Transactions  of  the  English  respecting  his  jaghire, 
471.  Compelled  by  the  threats  of  his  brother  and 
Hyder  Ali  to  break  off  all  correspondence  with  the 
English,  482.    His  death,  III.  173. 

Basseun,  seized  by  the  English,  II.  361.  Ceded  by 
Ragoba  to  the  English,  362.  By  the  treaty  of 
Poonah,  relinquished,  370.  Taken  by  Goddard;  554. 
Treaty  of,  between  the  English  and  the  Peshwa  of 
the  Mahrattas,  111.577.  Objections  of  Scindia,  and 
the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  the  treaty,  606.  Benefits 
flowing  to  the  English  from  the  treaty  examined, 

609.  investigation  of  the  treaty  as  to  other  points, 

610,  et  seq.    Statement  of  profit  and  loss  by  the 
treaty,  619. 

Batavia,  founded  by  the  Dutch,  I.  36. 

Becher,  Mr.  states  the  sums  received  by  the  English 

for  the  dethronement  of  Suraja  Dowla,  n.  111. 
Beder,  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Ahmed,  L  548. 

Kingdom  of,  destroyed,  550. 
Bednore,  taken  by  Hyder  Ali,  II.  279.    Taken  by  the 

English,  535.    Retaken  by  Tippoo  Saib,  ibid.  537. 
Beecher,  Mr.  Member  of  the  Select  Committee  at 

Calcutta,  II.  256, 
Beejapore,  kingdom  in  Deccan,  by  whom  founded,  I. 

549.    King  of,  defeated  by  Aurungzebe,  557.    Hia 
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general  treacherously  stabbed  by  Sevagee,  583. 
Loses  several  districts,  and  is  compelled  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Mahrattas,  586.  Town  of,  taken  by 
Aurungzebe  and  the  King  delivered  up  to  him,  590. 

Begum,  Bow,  curious  circumstance  relating  to  her,  HI. 
510. 

Begums  of  Oude,  account  of,  II.  631.  Agreement 
between  the  Nabob  and  Mr.  Hastings  to  plunder 
them,  ibid.  Pretext  for  this  measure,  632.  Con- 
demned and  punished  before  trial,  635*  Their  trea- 
sure seized,  643.  Their  Eunuchs  tortured,  644. 
Order  for  the  restoration  of  their  estates  defeated  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  ibid.  Further  transactions  relative  to 
the  Begums,  660.  Their  jaghires  restored  to  them, 
674.  Conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  towards  them,  one  of 
the  articles  in  his  impeachment,  III.  41. 

Bellecombe,  M.  his  gallant  defence  of  Pondicherry, 
11.477. 

Beloli,  account  of  previous  to  his  ascending  the  throne, 
I.  529.  Taken  from  his  mother's  womb  after  her 
death,  ibid.    His  character,  530. 

Beloli,  Mahomed,  great  grandfather  of  Hyder  Ali, 
account  of,  H.  272. 

Belus,  sepulchre  of,  1. 338. 

Benares,  Cheyte  Sing,  Rajah  of,  his  connexion  with 
the  English  East  India  Company,  II.  590.  Demands 
made  on  him  by  Mr.  Hastings,  599.  Justice  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  demands  examined,  600.  Tumults  in 
consequence  of  his  arrest,  608.  Escapes  from  his 
guards,  609.  Proceedings  against  him,  610.  His 
conduct  after  his  escape,  611.  Is  deposed,  61 3.  His 
wife,  mother,  and  princesses  of  his  house  shamefully 
treated  and  plundered,  615.  Sentiments  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  respecting  his  treatment,  617. 
Protected  by  Scindia,  and  appointed  to  a  command 
in  bis  army,  III.  10. 

Benares,  meeting  at,  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  Nabob 
of  Oude,  II.  337.  Deplorable  state  of,  as  expressed 
by  Mr.  Hastings  in  a  subsequent  visit,  673.  New 
government  framed  for,  613.  Deputy  of,  dismissed, 
and  his  predecessor  imprisoned  by  Mr.  Hastings,  674. 

Benfield,  Paul,  his  situation  at  Madras,  as  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  money 
agent,  II.  457.  With  a  salary  only  of  a  few  hundreds 
a  year,  pretends  to  have  advanced  234,000/.  to  the 
Nabob  of  Tanjore  and  others,  ibid.  His  claim  re- 
jected by  the  government  of  Madras,  458.  Further 
discussion  of  bis  claim,  459.  His  character,  679. 
His  intrigues  with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  impede 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  ibid.  Sends  eight  mem- 
bers to'  parliament.  III.  16,  Sums  gained  by 
him,  17.  Lord  Macartney's  opinion  of  his  conduct 
in  India,  22,  note. 

Bengal,  first  important  privileges  obtained  by  the  Eng- 
lish in,  I.  48.  Agency  by  the  East  India  Company 
first  established  in,  67.  First  war  of  the  English 
with  the  native  powers  in,  72.  The  inhabitants  of, 
characterized  as  perfect  in  timidity,  310.  Added  to 
the  Mahomedan  dominions,  499.  Invaded  by  an 
army  of  Mogul  Tartars,  501.  Rebellion  in,  by 
Tughril,  subdued  by  Balin,  505.  Government  of, 
usurped  by  Shere  the  Afghaun,  535.  Proceedings 
of  Akbar  against,  545.  Invaded  from  the  kingdom  of 
Assam,  564.  Invaded  by  the  Rajah  of  Arracan,  579. 


Proceedings  in  under  Shah  Aulum,  Jaffier  Khan, 
and  Feroksere,  II.  18.  State  of,  under  Suraja 
Dowla,  93.  English  government  of,  remodelled,  163. 
English  expedition  from,  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
the  Northern  Circars,  146,  166.  Invaded  by  the 
Nabobs  of  Oude  and  Allahabad,  169.  Large  rein- 
forcements sent  to  the  Dutch  settlements  in,  defeated 
by  the  English,  172.  Political  state  of,  in  1760, 
180.  Give  resigns  the  government  of.  See  Clive. 
Afflicted  by  a  famine,  which  destroys  more  than  a 
third  of  its  inhabitants,  289.  State  and  temper  of 
the  government  of,  on  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  309,  319.  Situation  of,  with  respect  to 
the  neighbouring  powers,  325.  Financial  condition 
of,  346.  Force  sent  from,  across  India  to  Bombay, 
405,  409.  Statements  of  its  revenues,  676.  Its 
views  and  those  of  Madras  respecting  the  designs  of 
Tippoo  Saib,  III.  189.  State  of  its  police,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  311. 

Bengalese,  character  of,  I.  323. 

Bend,  Mr.  examined  on  Mr.  HafctTngs's  trial,  III.  64. 

Bentham,  Mr.  his  Treatise  on  Scotch  Reform,  referred 
to,  III.  36,  note. 

Bentley,  his  opinions  of  the  Hindu  astronomy  contro- 
verted by  Mr.  Playfair,  I.  396.  Credit  due  to  his 
opinions,  414L 

Berar,  kingdom  in  Deccan,  by  whom  founded,  1. 549. 
Ceded  to  Akbar,  550.  Revolts  and  is  subdued  by 
Shah  Jehan,564.  Desire  of  the  English  to  form  a 
connexion  with  the  government  of,  II.  406.  Situ- 
ation of  the  Regent  of,  between  the  English,  and 
the  united  power  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  Nizam  Ali,  498. 
Rajah  of,  joins  in  hostilities  with  Scindia,  -594. 
Negotiations  of  the  British  government  with,  653. 
Treaty  with,  concluded,  654. 

Bernier,  M.  on  the  Hindu  epochs,  quoted,  I.  92,  note. 
On  the  tenure  of  land,  184,  note.  On  the  absurdi- 
ties of  the  Hindu  religion,  244,  note.  On  the 
Fakeera,  272.  On  the  ignorance  of  the  Pundits, 
407,  note.  On  the  malady  of  Shah  Jehan,  567,  note. 
On  the  date  of  Aurungzebe's  illness,  576.  On  the 
mode  of  death  by  the  pousta,  578.  On  the  buccanier 
character  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  579,  note. 

Bhagvat-Geeta,  chapter  from,  on  the  display  of  the 
divine  nature  in  the  form  of  the  universe,  I.  237, 
note. 

Bhaow,  nephew  of  Ballagee,  killed  in  the  battle  of  the 
Dooranees  with  the  Mahrattas,  I.  623. 

Bhaseara,  Hindu  mathematician,  antiquity  of  his  trea- 
tises of  astronomy  questioned,  I.  425. 

Bhow,  amount  of  his  force,  acting  with  Lord  Corn- 
waliis,  III.  218.  Operations  of,  against  Tippoo 
Saib,  231. 

Bhurtpore,  Rajah  of,  one  of  the  allied  chieftains,  joins  ' 
HoDcar,  III.  684.      Fortress  of,  unsuccessfully  at- 
tacked,686.  Accommodation  with  the  Rajah  of,  689. 

Bickerton,  Sir  Richard,  arrives  with  a  reinforcement 
at  Madras,  II.  531. 

Bidgegur,  capitulates  to  the  English,  II.  614. 

Birmans,  or  Burmans,  mode  practised  by,  of  commu- 
nicating their  ideas  on  the  remoteness  of  their  anti- 
quity, f.  92,  note.  A  robust  and  active  people,  313, 
note.  Account  of  the  religion  and  laws  of,  475. 
Resemblance  of  to  the  Hindus,  476,  note. 
5a2 
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Birmingham,  rapid  increase  of  its  manufactures  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  II.  J5. 

Birth,  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Hindus  previous  and 
subsequently  to,  1. 256.  Second  birth,  what  so  de- 
nominated by  them,  257. 

Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  used  as  a  prison  by  the 
English,  previously  to  the  unfortunate  catastrophe 
for  which  it  is  celebrated,  II.  100,  and  note.   Crime 

.    of  that  catastrophe  extenuated,  101,.  note. 

Blackstone,  quoted  on  equality  of  punishments,  1. 156, 
note. 

Blair,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  sent  against  the  refractory 
Zemindars  of  Oude,  III.  520. 

Bokhara,  celebrated  university  of,  1*  626. 

Bombay,  cession  of,  by  the  Portuguese  to  Charles  the 
Second,  and  by  him  to  the  East  India  Company,  I. 
58.  Revolts  at,  67,  70.  Elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
a  regency,  72.  Presidency  of,  at  variance  with  the 
Supreme  Council.    See  Supreme  Council. 

Bonsla,  Janojee,  league  with,  recommended  to  the 
English  by  Hyder  Ali,  II.  429. 

Bonsla,  Mudagee,  Regent  of  Berar,  English  embassy 
to,  II.  406.  The  English  desirous  of  treating  with 
him,  411. 

Bonsla,  Ragogee,  Mahratta  Chief,  II.  86.  .  Sends  an 
army  to  invade  Bengal,  95.  His  general  assassi. 
nated,  96. 

Books,  introduction,  of  good  ones  in  India,  one  of  the 

.  best  means  of  reform,  IIL  360. 

Bootan,  account  o£  and  its  Rajah,  I,  473. 

Boscawen,  armament  with  which  he  was  sent  to  India, 
11.48. 

Botany,  Hindus  very  superficially  acquainted  with,  I. 
378. 

Bourbon,  Isle  o£  by  whom  discovered,  IT.  32. 

Bourguien.   General,   surrenders  himself  to  General 

.    Lake,  III.  636.     . 

Bowides, .  their  dynasty,  and  conquests,  1. 478.     • 

Brahma,  his  ten  avatars  or  incarnations,  I.  216.  Fable 
of  his  origin,  224.         ^ 

Brahme9  or  Brabm,  meaning  of,  in  the  Hindu  theo- 
logy, I.  230,  239,  note. 

Brahmegupta,  Hindu  mathematician,  I.  425.  Anti- 
quity of  his  astronomical  treatise  questioned,  427. 

Brahmen,  how  pronounced,  I.  521. 

Brahmens,  or  priests,  one  of  the*  orders  or  castes  of 
the  Hindus,  I.  109.    Their  nower  greater  than  that 

.  of  any  other  priesthood  that  nas  existed,  110.  Are 
exclusively  interpretators  of  the  laws,  130.  fn  the 
absence  ©i  the  king,  discharge  the  office  of  judge, 
131.  Daily  ceremonies  observed  by  them,  245, 
326.  Theit  manner  of  proceeding  in  making  astro- 
nomical calculations,  399.    Six,  mistaken  for  spies, 

.    put  to  death  by  Lally,  II.  134. 

Brathwaite,  Colonel,  marches  against  Hyder  Ali,, II. 
488.  ,  Charged  with  want  of  alacrity,  511.  Defeated 
by  Tippoo  Stub  after  the  most  gallant  defence,  524. 

Brereton*  Major,  arrival  of,  in  India,  II.  137. 

Bridges,  Hindus  ignorant  of  the  art  of  constructing 

.    them,  I.  340. 

Brinjarries,  dealers  in  grain  and  cattle,  III.  £21. 

Bristow,  Mr.  succeeds  Mr.  Middleton  as  resident  with 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  II.  353.  Removed,  395,  629. 
Re-appointed,   650.     Animadversions  of  the  Di- 


rectors on  his  removal,  651.  Instructions  given 
him  on  his  re-appointment,  663,  664.  Denial  of 
these  instructions  bjr  Mr.  Hastings,  666.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  council  refutes  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Hastings,  668. 
Letters,  written  in,  the  name  of  the  Nabob  com- 
plaining of  his  conduct,  suborned  by  Mr.  Hastings, 
670. 

British  dominions,  extent  of,  in  India,  geographically 
described,  1. 1. 

Brooke,  Mr.  member  of  the  Madras  Council,  votes 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Benfield, 
II.  458. 

Broughton,  Mr.  his  opinion  of  the'  Mahrattas  cited,  I. 
331. 

Brow-beating  of  a  witness,  observation  of  Mr.  Law  on 
the  practice  of,  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  IH.  68. 

Brown,  Colonel,  has  an  active  command  in  the  last 
war  against  Tippoo,  III.  426.    Takes  Caroor,  443. 

Brown,  Mr.  Queries,  recommends  to  the  East  India 
Company  a  plan  on  opening  a  trade  with  Japan,  L 
68. 

Bruce,  Mr.  on  the  embarrassed  q tate  of  the  concerns 
of  the  East  India  Company  quoted,  I.  56.  On  the 
instructions  given  to  their  servants  respecting  the 
Mogul  and  other  Indian  princes,  68.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  piracy  in  the  Indian  seas,  80. 

Bryant,  Mr.  on  other  religions  having  borrowed  from 
the  Christian,  quoted,  I.  235.  On  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  336.     On  the  temples  of  the  Cyclopes,  339. 

Buchanan,  Dr.  on  the  claim  of  the  Burmans  to .  anti- 
quity, quoted,  I.  92,  note.  Cites  a  shocking  in- 
stance of  trial  by  ordeal,  169,  note.  Quoted  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  produce  of  land  is  divided 
in  India,  185,  note.  On  the  interest  of  ryots  in 
land,  194,  note.  Oa  the  amours  of  Krishna  carved 
on  his  chariot,  222,  note.  On  the  religious  con- 
troversies of  the  Hindus,  226,  note.  On  the  Hindu 
worship  of  one  Supreme  Being,  231.  On  the 
Hindu  treatment  of  the  labouring  cattle,  281,  note. 
On  the  treatment  of  women  in  India,  296,  note. 
Ridicules  the  expression  of  simple,  given  by  Sit 
William  Jones  to  the  Pundits,  306,  note.  Quoted 
on  the  inhospitable  character  of  the  Hindus,  308. 
Characterizes  pestilence  and  beasts  of  prey,  as 
gentle,  compared  with  Hindu  robbers,  309,  note. 
Quoted  on  tne  state  of  apathy  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people  in  India,  314,  no{e.  On  the  avarice 
of  the  Hindus,  316,  note.  On  the  fflthiness  of  the 
Hindus  in  washing  their  clothes,  bodies,  and  cattle, 
in  the  tanks  from  tfhich  they  take  their  drink,  319, 
note.  On  the  practice  of  kings,  in  India,  of  con- 
sulting astrologers  and  rewarding  them  with  places, 
320,  note.  Describes  an  Hindu  temple,  338.  De- 
scribes a  bridge  at  Seringapatam,  340.  Quoted  on 
the  ignorance  of  the  Bengalese  in  every  art  but 
weaving,  341.  On  the  agriculture  of  the  Hindus, 
348,  note.  On  the  sculpture  of  the  Hindu  temples, 
355.  Mentions  a  silver  bason,  on  which  the  JBir- 
Nmans  had  embossed  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
'402,  note.  Quoted  on  the  short  period  that  Hindu 
manuscripts  can  be  preserved,  and  the  delusions 
practised  by  copyists,  403,  note.  On  the  decep- 
tions practised  by  the  Brahmens  in  their  accounts 
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both  of  theTr  religion  tod  bfefcrft  *{&,  note.  On 
the  deference  exacted  by  Hindus  from  their  in- 
feriors, 454,  note.    On  the  despotism  pf  the  Indian 

-  Rajahs,  457.    On  the  Indian  roads,  462; 
Buckingham,  Lord  High  Admiral,  claims  a  shire  of 

-  prise  money,  1. 31. 

Buddha,  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  wor- 
shipped over  the  greater^  part  of  the  East,  I.  2fiS. 
Question,  whether  his  religion  waft  derived  from 
Brahma,  or  that  of  Brahma  from  him,  difficult  of 
solution,  ibid.  note. 

Bugwunt  Sing,  Ouue  Zemindary,  Company's  war 
with,  III.  520. 

Bujeeraow,  Mahratta  chief,  attacks  Delhi,  and  pos- 
sesses the  outskirts  for  several  days,  I.  608. 

Buildings,  of  the  Hindus,  I.  SI  7,  352.  See  further, 
Pagodas.  Buildings  of  the  Mexican?,  335.  Of  the 
Peruvians,  336.  Of  the  Goths,  337.  Of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  ibid.  Of  the  Egyptians,  338.  Of 
the  Cyclopes,  339.  Of  Ecbatana,  ibid,  note.  Of 
the  Ceylonese,  340. 

Bulwant  Raow,  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Mahrattas 
with  the  Dooranees,  1. 623. 

Bulwant  Sing,  Rajah  of  Benares,  protected  by  the 
English  against  Suja  Dowla,  II.  242.  Further  men- 
tion of,  591. 

Bundelcund,  history  of  the  operations  in,  III.  650. 
Predatory  incursions  into,  673. 

Burke,  Edmund,  Member  of  the  Committee  of  the 

'  House  of  Commons,  in  1781,  to  inquire  into  affiurs 
of  the  East  Indies,  11.689.  His  insinuations  respect- 
ing Mr.  Hastings^  designs  against  the  Mogul  and 
Scmdia,  confirmed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  III.  9,  note.  Sub- 
stance of  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot's  debts,  15.  His  character  of  Paul  Benfield 
and  Richard  Atkinson,  16.  His  idea  of  collusion 
between  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  creditors  and  minis- 
try, 19.  Moves  for  papers  to  inculpate  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, 26.  Mode  of  proceeding  recommended  by 
him  against  Mr.  Hastings,  27.  Complains  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  prosecution  in  regard  to  evidence, 
42.  His  opening  speech  at  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, 55.  Petitioned  against  by  Mr.  Hastings  for 
his  severe  accusations  respecting  Nuncomar,  69.  His 
conduct  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  occasion, 
70.  Complains  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Lords 
for  excluding  evidence,  84.  His  remarks  on  the 
rightof  the  Commons  not  to  be  held  to  technical 
niceties,  101.  His  charge  of  oppression  against  Mr. 
Hastings  challenged  by  Mr.  Law,  107,  note.  His 
opinion  of  the  efficiency  of  impeachments,  110.  At- 
tacked  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  132.  Proposes 
to  prosecute  the  publisher  of  the  Archbishop's 
speech,  133.  His  concluding  speech  on  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  144.  Attacked  by  Mr.  Law,  brother 
,of  the  counsel  of  that  name,  146.  His  political 
character,  152.  Speech  by,  on  the  question  of  cri- 
minality in  animadverting  on  the  proceedings  of 
judges  and  other  constituted  authorities,  168,  note. 

Burmans.    See  Birmans. 

Burn,  Lieutenant-colonel,  prudent  precautions  taken 
by  him  against  an  attack  on  Delhi,  III.  678.  Peril- 
ous situation  of  a  detachment  commanded  by  him 
near  Samlee,  681. 

Burren  Bunker,  or  impure  brood,  how  introduced 
among  the  Hindus,  1. 119. 


BttTOwtj  flfr.  Advotlte^gelleTftii  kklpettm  *n  «  meet- 
ing of  the  British  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  for  con- 
tribution* in  support  of  the  war  egainfct  the  £rem*, 
111.  414. 

Bossy,  M.  his  transactions  in  Carnatic,  II.  67,  85.  In 
Mysdte,  SO.  Further  exploits  of,  125,128*  Re* 
called  by  Lally,  133.  Joins  Laity,  138.  Compliment 
paid  to  his  merit  by  six  French  officers,  who  request 
lie  mfght  supersede  them,  139.  Hte  conduct  fa  the 
attack  on  Madras  blamed,  149.  Restrains  the  itnne- 
tuotity  of  his  officers  in  their  repulse  of  the  Englfoh ' 
before  Cuddalore,  and  the  English  army  thereby 
saved,  539. 

Butter,  a  great  luxury  with  the  Hindus,  1. 313. 

Buxar,  battle  of,  1. 209.  Importance  of  it*  reftslt  to 
the  English,  210. 

Buying,  East  India  Company's  Committee  of,  its  flu-* 
ties,  II.  5. 

Buying  and  selling,  mode  of,  practised  by  the  Hindis, 
-I.  317. 

Byram  die  First,  his  reign,  1. 404.  Byram  the  Second, 
500. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  voyage  and  discoveries  of,  I.  4. 

Cabul,  invaded  by  the  Afghauns,  1.553,  554.  De- 
tached from  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul  and  added 
to  those  of  Nadir  Shall,  612.  Taken  by  Ahmed 
AbdaHee,  614. 

Csesar,  quoted  respecting  the  Druids  among  the  Gaols, 
1.211. 

Cafbor,  Mogul  general,  ravages  Bee&tn,  1. 513.  *fiia 
cruelties  and  death,  ibid. 

Calcutta,  gnfoted  to  the  East  India  Company,  by  the 
Moguls,  I.  85.  Attacked  by  $*raja  Dowla,  II. 
99.  Taken,  and  its  defenders  shut  Up  to  the  Black 
Hole,  100.  Retaken  bv  CHve,  105.  Fortified,  166. 
Discord  in  the  council  at,  183.  •  Meetings  ef  the 
British  inhabitants  of,  fbr  contribution*  in  support 
of  the  war  against  the  French,  III.  414. 

Calliaud,  Captain,  defeats  the  Mysoreans  near  Madura, 
II.  122.  Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Bengal,  174.  Defeats  the  Mogul  near  Pattta, 
176.    Defeats  the  Naib  of  Poorania,  179. 

Calmuck  servants,  esteemed  through  Russia  fbr  intelli- 
gence and  fidelity,  I.  468,  note.  Calmuck  tfrtiat,  ibid. 

Campbell,  Captain,  opens  the  gate  of  the  fort  to » the 
capture  of  Gsfwilghur,  III.  6w.    Taken  ill,  651. 

Campbell,  Sir  Archibald,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
nominated  Governor  of  Madras,  in  opposition  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Holland  by  the  Directors,  III. 
20.  Grants  an  aid  of  English  troops  to  the  Rajah 
of  Travencore,  180.  His  regulations  fbr  the  Car- 
natic revenues,  197.  His  partial  view  of  his  own 
arrangement  respecting  the  debts  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  198.  His  character  of  the  Nabob,  199.  His 
arrangement  objected  to  by  the  Nabob,  200 ;  and 
the  Madras  government,  201. 

Canal,  grand,  of  China,  1.471. 

Canara,  ancient  name  of  Carnatic,  language  of,  within 
what  extent  spoken,  II.  56$  note. 

Candahar,  wrested  from  the  Moguls,  by  Abbas,  the 
Persian,  I.  557.  Recovered  by  the  treachery  of  it* 
governor,  564.  Retaken  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Second, 
565.  Besieged  twice  by  Aurungzebe  and  Dara, 
unsuccessfully,  566.  Taken  by  Ahmed  AbdaUee, 
Afghaun  chief,  614. 
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Candesh,  taken  by  Shah  Jehan,  and  the  government 
conferred  on  Mabobet,  I.  562, 563. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  voyages  to  India  by,  attempted, 
I.  5.  Taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the  English,  III. 
402. 

Carangoly,  fort,  surrenders  to  the  French,  II.  137; 
Taken  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  148. 

Caravansaries  of  Syria,  1. 475,  note. 

Cardan,  mathematician,  a  rule  published  by,  in  1545, 
still  bears  his  name,  1. 428. 

Carical,  engagement  near,  between  the  French  and 
English  fleets,  II.  136.    Taken  by  the  English,  152. 

Carli  (Lettres  Americanes),  on  the  fondness  of  the 
Peruvians  for.comic  dramas,  quoted,  I.  369,  note. 

Carlisle,  Earl,  on  the  costly  attire  of  the  Russian 
court,  quoted,  1. 464,  note. 

Carnac,  Major,  defeats  the  Mogul  Emperor,  II.  185. 
Visits  and  negotiates  a  treaty  with  him,  187.  Su- 
perseded by  Colonel  Coote,  188.  Opposes  the  de- 
signs of  Meer  Causim  against  Ramnarain,  189.  Re- 
called from  Patna,  ibid.  Resumes  the  command 
and  defeats  Suja  Dowla,  208.  Member  of  the  se- 
lect committee  at  Calcutta,  234.  His  conduct  as  to 
signing  covenants  not  to  receive  presents,  238.  After 
again  defeating  Suja  Dowla,  makes  peace  with  him, 
242.  Accompanies  Lord  Clive  to  Moorshedabad 
on  business  of  revenue,  251.  Appointed  one  of  the 
committee  for  settling  the  government  of  Poonah, 
407. 

Carnatic,  population  o£  why  supposed  to  be  small,  I. 
547.  To  whom  it  belonged  before  and  after  the 
reduction  of  Beejanuggur  by  the  Mahomedan  powers 
of  Deccan,  590,  note.  Proceedings  of  AnVar  ad 
Dien,  Nabob  of,  II.  44,  47,  59.  Geographical 
description  o£  56.  Political  state  of,  57.  War 
among  the  natives  of,  58.  Wars  of  the  English  and 
French  in,  76.  Object  of  those  wars,  81.  Ne- 
gotiations between  the  two  powers  respecting  this 
point,  ibid.  Negotiations  respecting  between  the 
French  and  English  governments  in  Europe,  82. 
Commissioners  appointed,  and  the  question  settled 
in  favour  of  the  English,  84.  War  with  the  French 
in,  renewed,  U8.  French,  after  various  chaoses  of 
fortune,  driven  out  of  Carnatic,  156.  Political  state 
of;  after  the  overthrow  of  the  French,  224.  War 
1  with  Hyder  Ali,  who  invades  it,  261,271,  284.  Ir- 
ruption of  Nizam  Ali  into,  269.  Terms  on  which 
the  war  in,  with  Hyder,  terminated,  severely  con- 
demned by  the  East  India  Company,  285.  Invaded 
by  Tippoo  Saib,  III.  196.  Regulations  for  the  re- 
venues of,  by  Governor  Campbell  and  the  Nabob, 
197.  For  Nabobs  of,  see  AnVar  ad  Dien,  Doost 
Ali,  and  Mahomed  Ali. 

Caroor,  reduced  by  Colonel  Fullarton,  11.541.  Taken 
by  the  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  III.  191. 

Cartier,  Mr.  appointed  Member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee at  Calcutta,  II.  256.  Succeeds  Mr.  Verelst,  as 
Governor  of  Bengal,  267, 289. 

Cashmere,  overran  by  the  Mahomedans  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eleventh  century,  1. 489.  Conquered  by 
Akbar,  546. 

Castes  or  classes,  divisions  into,  of  the  Hindus,  1. 108. 
Of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  others,  109,  note.  Medes 
said  to  be  divided  into,  110,  note.  Distribution  of  a 
people  into  four  only,  productive  of  innumerable  in- 
conveniences as  their  wants  multiplied,  118.    Ex-| 
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isted  in  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire,  190,  note. 
Instances  of  such  division  in  other  ancient  nations, 
ibid. 

Cave  of  Elephanta,  I.  334.  Of  Salsette  and  Puaa,  ibid, 
note. 

Cavendish,  Thomas,  his  voyage  and  discoveries,  I.  9. 
Charged  with  want  of  respect  for  human  life,  by  firing 
on  the  savages  of  Guam,  ibid.  note. 

Cavery,  Mound  of,  contentions  respecting,  between 
the  Nabob  of  Carnatic  and  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore, 
n.  232. 

Causim,  Meer,  Nabob  of  Bengal,  powers  of  admini- 
stration placed  in  his  hands  by  the  English,  II.  182. 
His  activity  and  success  in  raising  money,  184.  Re- 
duces the  provinces  of  Birboom  and  Burdwan,  which 
had  taken  up  arms,  to  obedience,  186.  His  extor- 
tionary proceedings  towards  Ramnarain,  188.  Dis- 
putes between,  and  the  Company's  servants,  on  the 
subject  of  private  trade,  195.  His  expedition  against 
Nepaul,  200.  Seizes  some  English  arms,  in  their 
way  to  Patna,  202.  The  English  take  the  field 
against,  and  defeat  him,  205.  Puts  Ramnarain  and 
other  chiefs  to  death,  ibid.  On  the  loss  of  Mong- 
heer,  his  capital,  massacres  in  his  rage  his  English 
prisoners,  206.  Flies  for  protection  to  the  Nabob 
of  Oude,  ibid.  Sums  received  from  him,  by  the 
servants  of  the  Company,  219.  Being  demanded  by 
the  English,  escapes  with  his  family  into  the  Rohilla 
country,  211.  Nabob  of  Oude  pledges  himself  to 
the  English  never  to  harbour  or  employ  him,  243. 
Regulations  made  with  him  as  to  private  trade, 
deemed  too  severe  by  the  Company,  244. 

Cauzee,  Mahomedan  judge,  criminality  attached  to  the 
Sultan  in  not  selecting  the  £roperest  person  for  the 
office,  1. 643.  His  office,  to  expound  the  Moslem 
law,  U.  314. 

Celestial  bride,  splendid  mosque  built  by  Mahmood, 
I.  489. 

Celtic  manners  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  resem- 
blance between,  and  those  of  the  Hindus,  1. 188,  note. 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain  had  a  domestic  com- 
munity of  women,  302,  note. 

Ceylon,  first  possessed  by  the  Dutch  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  I.  54.  Engagements 
off,  between  the  French  and  English  fleets,  n.  144, 
525.  Their  settlements  at,  taken  by  the  English, 
III.  402. 

Cbaja  Aiass,  vizir  of  Jehangire,  history  of,  previous 
to  bis  promotion,  I.  552.  Effect  of  his  death  on 
the  Sultana,  his  daughter,  555. 

Chalmers,  Lieutenant,  repels  an  attempt  upon  Coim- 
betore,  HI.  234.  Obliged  to  capitulate,  and  is  de- 
tained a  prisoner,  236.  Sent  by  Tippoo  Saib  to 
make  an  overture  of  peace  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  249. 

Chambers,  Mr.  W.  on  the  deficiency  of  the  Hindus 
ki  historical  composition,  quoted,  I.  374,  note* 

Champion,  Colonel,  defeats  the  Rohillas,  II.  241. 
Generous  manner  in  which  he  describes  the  conduct 
of  Hafez  and  his  army  in  the  battle,  ibid.  Charges 
the  vizir,  his  ally,  with  pusillanimity,  342.  Cites 
instances  of  his  cruelty,  ibid.  note. 

Cliancellour,  his  ship  the  first  that  visited  Archangel, 
1.  4.    Benefits  resulting  from  it  to  the  English,  5. 

Chandernagor,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  108. 

Chapman,  Mr.  on  the  state  of  Cochin  China,  quoted, 
I.  474. 
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Chardin,  on  the  elegant  construction  of*  the  Persian 
bridges,  quoted,  S41.  On  the  art  of  painting 
among  the  Persians,  356,  note.  On  the  ignorance 
of  the  Persians  in  geography  and  history,  377,  note. 
On  the  Persian  schools,  409. 

Charges  against  Mr.  Hastings.    See  Hastings. 

Charters  to  the  East  India  Company,  the  first  granted 
in  the  year  1600,  I.  14.  Renewed  1609,  and  the 
Company  constituted  a  corporate  body  for  ever,  17* 
New  charter  granted  by  Charles  the  Second,  in 
1661,  57.  Further  charters  by  King  William,  in 
1693,  78.  Renewed  in  1712,  II.  16.  Petitioned 
against  in  1730,  23.  Renewed  1732,  29.  Again 
in  1780,  685.    Again  in  1793,  III.  363. 

Chastity,  female,  value  set  on  it  by  Eastern  nations, 
I.  161. 

Cheen  Koolich  Khan,  son  of  Gazee  ad  Dien,  favour- 
ably received  at  the  Court  of  Shah  Aulum,  I.  593. 
Appointed  to  the  Regency  of  Deccan  by  Feroksere, 
and  decorated  with  the  title  of  Nizam  al  Mulk,  599. 
Recalled,  602.  Invited  to  court  to  act  against  the 
Seyd  brothers,  joins  their  party,  603.  Appointed 
to  the  government  of  Malwa,  604.  Made  vizir  by 
Mahomed  Shah,  is  disgusted  with  his  dissoluteness, 
and  revolts,  607.  Defeats  his  son  Nazir  Jung, 
and  takes  him  prisoner,  612.  Reduces  nearly  the 
whole  provinces  of  Carnatic  to  obedience,  613.  His 
death,  616.   Further  account  of  him,  II.  58, 59. 

Cherry,  Mr.  British  resident  in  the  house  of  Vizir 
Ali,  assassinated,  III.  470. 

Chess,  invention  of,  claimed  by  the  Hindus,  I.  359. 
Known  to  the  Araucanians,  36a  Claimed  by  the 
Peruvians,  ibid.  Scandinavians  skilled  in  it,  ibid. 
Chess  of  the  Chinese  totally  different  from  that  of 
the  Hindus  and  Persians,  ibid.  note. 

Cherika,  Rajah  of,  assigns  part  of  his  territory  to  the 
Company  to  liquidate  a  longstanding  debt,  III.  177. 

Cheyte  Sing,  Rajah  of  Benares.    See  Benares. 

Child,  Sir  John,  his  proceedings  in  India,  characterized 
as  rash  and  presumptuous,  I.  73. 

Child,  Sir  Joshua,  his  exaggerated  statement  of  the 
benefits  of  the  trade  with  India,  1. 65. 

Chili,  perfect  nature  of  the  grammar  of,  I.  392. 

Cbillambram,  pagoda  of,  described,  1. 333.  Taken  by 
the  English,  II.  153.  Restored  to  the  French,  229. 
Favourable  result  to  the  English  of  General  Coote's 
defeat  at,  503. 

Chilligi,  tribe  of  Afghauns,  account  of,  I.  508. 

Chinese,  pretended  duration  of  their  monarchy,  I.  92. 
Nature  of  their  tenure  of  land,  194,  note.  Cha- 
racterized as  insensible  to  the  feelings  of  others,  308, 
.  note.  Their  dramatic  performances,  368.  Exag- 
gerated accounts  of  them,  by  the  Jesuit  missiona- 
ries, 430.  Their  skill  in  the  arts  examined,  471. 
Instances  of  their  resemblance  to  the  Hindus,  ibid. 

Chingliput,  taken  by  Clive,  II.  77.  English  in  danger 
of  losing  it,  137. 

Chitta,   geography  of,  difficult  to  ascertain,  I.  501, 

Chittapet,  taken  by  the  French,  II.  122.  Taken  by 
the  English,  151. 

Chizer,  Mahomedan  sovereign,  account  of,  1. 527. 

Choultries  or  Caravanseras,  first  established  by  a  Mar 
homedan  sovereign,  I.  462. 

Chout,  meaning  off  1.602.   Chout  to  the  judge*  abo- 


lished, III,  288.     Impost  established  by  the  Com- 
pany in  its  stead,  abolished,  ibid. 

Christina,  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  I.  220. 
Exploits  of,  449. 

Chronology,  Hindus  have  no  regular  work  on,  1. 378. 
Chronological  table  of  Hindu  kings,  440,  note. 

Chunda  Saheb,  imprisons  the  queen  of  Trichinopoly, 
and  succeeds  to  the  government,  II.  58. %  Forms 
an  alliance  with  the  French,  61.  Flies  from  the 
army  of  Nazir  Jung,  65.  Arcot,  his  capital,  taken 
by  the  English,  71 .  Places  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king  of  Tanjore,  and  is  cruelly  mur- 
dered, 75. 

Chunar,  meeting  at,  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  Nabob 
ofOude,  11.630. 

Church,  Visigoths  and  Burgundians  allowed  to  make 
donations  to,  I.  149. 

Churning,  Hindu  description  of  Vishnu's  churning  the 
ocean,  1.219. 

Churrum,  son  of  Jehangire,  defeats  the  prince  of  Ode- 
pore,  1.554.  Title  of  Shah  Jehan,  or  king  of  the 
world,  bestowed  on  him  by  his  father,  ibid.  Defeats 
and  concludes  a  second  peace  with  the  prince  of 
Odepore,  555*  His  rebellion  against  his  father,  556. 
Proclaimed  emperor,  559.  Number  of  his  family, 
and  accomplishments  of  his  daughters,  ibid.  His  war 
against  Lodi,  561 .  His  conduct  to  the  Hindus,  who 
betook  themselves  to  penances  and  other  religious 
rites  during  a  famine,  562.  Orders  the  expulsion 
of  the  Portuguese  from  his  dominions,  ibid.  Proceeds 
to  the  subjugation  of  Deccan,  563.  Takes  an  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  towns  and  fortresses  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  564.  Conduct  of  his  sons  in  his  illness,  568. 
On  his  recovery,  intrigued  against  by  his  son  Au- 
runzebe,  who  makes  him  his  prisoner,  571.  His 
treatment  in  prison,  576.  Refuses  the  daughter  of 
Dara  to  Akbar,  youngest  son  of  Aurungzebe,  ibid* 
Dies,  it  has  been  suspected,  by  the  pousta*.  578. 

Chusero,  his  mean  origin,  L514.  Kills  Mubarick  and 
usurps  the  throne,  515.  His  cruelties  and  death,  ibid. 

Chusero,  son  of  Selim,  his  revolts  against  his  father, 
1.551. 

Chutter  Saul,  refractory  Zemindar,  siege  of  his  fort  of 
Tetteeah  by  the  English,  HI.  525. 

Chuttanuttee*  granted,  in  1669,  to  the  East  India 
Company,  I.  85. 

Circars,  Northern,  confirmed  to  the  native  princes^ 
II.  85.  English  expedition  to  drive  the  French 
from,  146, 166.  Freed'  from  their  dependence  on 
the  Subahdar  of  Deccan,  and  bestowed  on  the  Eng- 
lish, fl69.  English  enter  on  the  possession  of,  270. 
See  next  article. 

Circuit,  appointment  wad  proceedings  of  the  committee 
of,  respecting  the  Northern  Circars,  II.  455,  465. 
Suspended  by  Governor  Rumbold,  466.  Courts 
of,  III.  285. 

City,  what  places  obtained  that  name  with  the  Hin- 
dus, I.  465,  note. 

Civilization,  importance  of  the  inquiry  into  the  state 
of,  among  the  Hindus,  I.  429.  Mistakes  respect- 
ing the  civilization  of  the  Hindus,  whence  derived, 
430,  485.  Inaccuracy  of  the  ideas  of  European 
scholars  on  the  subject  of  civilization,  488.  Hindus 
have  experienced  no  calamity  from  which  a  preoedV 
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ing  state  of  high  civilization  can  be  inferred,  437. 
A  people  may  ne  united  under  an  extensive  mo- 
narchy in  a  low  stale  of  civilization,  446.  Good 
serv&ot*  found  among  a  people,  .a  fallacious  proof  of 
civilization,  468,'  note.  Existence  of  despotism  a 
proof  of  low  civilization,  479* 

differing,  General,  one  of  the  members  of  the  supreme 
council  in  India,  II.  807, 840.  Holds  the  station  of 
Governor-general  pro  tempore,  394.  Dies  in  India, 
897. 

Clavigero,  quoted  on  the  resemblance  of  the  Mexican 
ages  to  those  of  the  Hindus,  I.  93,  note.  Qn  their 
knowledge  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  deluge, 
and  confusion  of  tongues,  103,  note.  On  .the  wor- 
ship of  a  Supreme  Being,  by  the  Mexicans,  214. 
On  the  knowledge  of  the  Mexicans  in  constructing 
vaults,  341.  On  the  manufactures  of  the  Mexicans, 
842.  On  their  skill  in  jewellery,  351.  On  their 
skill  in  sculpture  and  casting  metals,  353,  and  note. 
On  die  Mexican  dramas,  369.  On  the  Mexican 
language,  392. 

Clayton,  Xieutenant-colonel,  his  exploits  in  Cuttack, 
111.652. 

Give,  account  of,  previous  to  his  being  appointed  a 
writer  in  the  service  of  the  Past  India  Company,  II. 
70.  His  intrepid  conduct  on  his  entering  the  mili- 
tary service  as  an  ensign,  71.  Obtains  possession 
of  Arcot,  ib.  Successful  in  ether  enterprises,  72. 
Baffles  the  attempt  of  the  .French  wpenTriconopoly, 
74.  Having  reduced -the: forts  of  Covelong  and 
Chingtiput,  returns  to  Europe  for -his  health,  77. 
Lands  at  Bombay,  having  been  promoted  &  England 
to  the  sank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  103.  Conducts  a 
.successful  expedition  against  the  pirate.  Augria,  ibid. 
•  Having  repaired  to  his  government  at  Fort  Stf  David, 
'  i»  summoned  to  Madras,  to,  assist  in  the  deliberations 
for  recovering  Calcutta,  ibid.  Sent  against  Calcutta, 
at  the  head  of  the  Madras  troops,  and  effects  the 
object -of  his  mission,  104.  His  treacherous,  designs 
against  the  French,  in  wishing  to  .attack  their  settle- 
ment at  Chapdernagor,  106.  Takes  Gbaqderaagor, 
108.  Violates  the  orders  he  had  received  to  return 
)  to  Madras,  109.  Flans  the  dethronement  of  Suraja 
Dowla,  ibid,  l  Particulars  of  the  conspiracy  for  that 
purpose,  1 10.  Calls  a  coupcil  of  w.ar,  and  takes  the 
fiela  in  direct  opposition  to  its  decision*  112.  De- 
tats  the  army:  of  the  Nabob  at  1  Plassy,.  ib.  Takes 
Mootshedabad,  114.  His  treacherous .  attempts 
agmiiiBt  Oroiehudd,  in  the  division  of  the.  spoil,  115, 
note.  His  further  proceedings  in  Bengal,  162.  Ap- 
-pointed'Soie  President,  164. ,  Humorous  anecdote  to 
show  the  extent  of  his  influence,  ibid*  note.  In  oppo- 
sitietPto  the  wishes  of  the  xnnncil,  legates,  in  an  ex- 
pedition •affsinst  the  French,  166.  -  His  copejuct  on 
<oecasioa  of  the^oonfederacyjof  the  Nabobs  of  Oude  and 
Allahabad  against  Bengal,  1 69.  Obtains  the  jaghire 
rooud Calcutta,  172.1  Defeats  the  Dutch,  173.  Sails 
from  Calcutta  to  return  home,  ibid.  ,  Previous  to  his. 
returny  writes  in  contumelious  language,  to:  the  Gojirt 
of  Directors,  1 90.  *  Alter  aefvsingt  to  pay  1  the  *  pro- 
needs  x£ his  jaghir  a,  foe  which  he  auesi  the  Company, 
is-appomttd  by  them,  with  hjgh.powajrs*  governor 
•of* Bengal,,  215.  •  Sums  received  Jaji  hiraftom  native 
piwes^248yi320.  ):RetaraaitaisWUft^ntKlbQ  title 


of  Lord,  222.  Proposes  to  the  Company  to  become 
sovereigns  of  the  country,  ibid.  From  an  expected 
rise  in  the  Company's  stock,  orders  all  his  property 
to  be  invested  in  it,  223.  His  account  of  the  state  of 
the  Company's  affairs  on  entering  on  his  second  ad- 
ministration, 236.  His  progress  up  the  country  fqr 
the  purpose  of  a  new  arrangement  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces,  and  making  peace  with  Suja 
Dowla,  239.  Terms  on  which  he  settled  with  the 
Company  the  question  of  his  jaghire,  243.  Enters 
largely  into  the  private  trade  of  Bengal,  245.  Pro- 
motes the  measure  of  superseding  servants  in  Bengal, 
by  others  from  Madras,  248.  His  conduct  on  the 
discovery  of  discontents  in  the  officers  of  the  army, 
251.  His  interview  with  the  emperor  and  Suja 
Dowla,  253.  Violates  the  orders  of  the  Company 
in  their  prohibition  of  private  trade,  254.  Returns 
to  England,  256.  Is  favourably  received  by  the 
Company,  and  the  produce  of  his  jaghire  confirmed 
to  him  for  an  additional  number  of  years,  256.  Rea- 
sons assigned  by  him  for  receiving  a  present  of  five 
lacks  of  rupees  from  (iityeem  ad  Dowla,  258.  Ac- 
count of  his  celebrated  exculpatory  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  293.  Succeeds  Lord  Hobart 
at  Madras,  HI.  402. 

Close,  Colonel,  one  of  a  political  and  diplomatic  com- 
mission, in  the  war  with  Tipppo  Saib,  III.  429. 
Deputed  with  Mr.  Webbe,  to  propose  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Nabof)  of  Arcot,  the  transfer  of  the  Car- 
natic  government,  550,  572,  585.  Vested  with 
extraordinary, powers,  ip  the  preparations  for  war 
against  Scindia,  695.    Resident  at  Poonah,  704. 

Cochin,  ^aken  from,  the  Dutchby  the  English,  III.  402. 

Cochin,  Rajah  of,  his  transactions  with  Tippoo  Saib, 
III.  179,  18a 

Cochin  China,  account  of,  1. 474,  475,  note. 

Coel,  surrendered  to  the  English,  under  General  Lake, 
HI.  631. 

Coimbetore,  taken  by  the  English,  IL  543.    Again  by 
the  army  under, Lord  Cornwall!*,  Hi.  152.     Attack 
.  upon,  repulsed  by  lieutenant  Chalmers,  234.  Capi- 
tulates to  a  detachment  or  Tippoo's  army,  ihid. 

Coin,  gold  and  sflver,  firs^  struck  in  India,  by  Akbfr, 

-  I.  463.'  Copper  coin  struck  by  Mahomet  the  Thirxl, 
518. 

Colbert,  French  £ast  India  Company  projected  by, 
I.  62. 

Colebrooke,  Henry  Thorns*,  on  the  religious  sects^of 
.the  Hindus,  quoted*!.  2£6* .  On  the  Hiodu  goddess 
Vach,  231,  note.  Btphipen  .dialogue  cited  by,  on 
the  question  of  the  universal  soul,  ibid.  Acknowledges 
the  insufficiency  of  the  distinction  in  the  Huuht  reli- 
gion between  tjie.  creature  and.  the  Creator,  241. 
.  Ascribes  to  the  Hindus  afoqdoess  for  scholastic  dis- 
putation, S89>  note.  Iv^ninqtion  of  .hb  work  on 
jSanacrit  Algebra,  422.  , 

Collings,  Colonel,'  resident  at  FuttyjGbur,  sen^to  ne- 
gotiate with  Dowlut  :Jfcao  &)cm4uu  lit,  5§8.  ,  fLis 
t  negotiation  unsuccessful,  >#70.  '.pecoiid  .mission, 
583,585,588,589. 

Colonisation  of  India  with.  Englishmen,  benefits  t^at 
.  wou}d  have  resulted  from,  Iuv3?4.  j,  m 

Comera,  servant  of  Mn  -fcnpeld,  concern  of,  wjfh  ms 
j;  master,  WPWWr^MVS'W^*  ^  H9, 
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Common]  ad  Dien  Khan,  imposition  practised  by,  in 
the  affair  of  Nuncomar,  II.  378. 

Commerce,  active  state  of,  in  England,  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  I.  3.  Of  the  English  with  the  Moluccas, 
begun  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  7.  Export  and  import 
articles  of,  in  Oude,  84-7,  note.  Rapid  advance  of, 
in  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, II.  15.  Further  advance  of,  in  the  middle  of 
that  century,  51. 

Commissioners,  Board  of/  appointed  for  the  settlement 
of  the  dominions,  required  by  the  English  of  the 
Nabob  of  Oude,  III.  501. 

Committees  in  the  constitution  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany enumerated,  and  their  respective  duties  de- 
scribed, II.  4,  et  sea.  Select  committee  at  Cal- 
cutta, of  whom  and  why  formed,  2S4.  Its  proceed- 
ings respecting  presents,  238;  respecting  private 
trade,  244 ;  respecting  the  supply  of  vacancies  in 
the  council,  248;  respecting  military  allowances, 
249;  respecting  the  inland  trade  society,  254. 
Committee  of  Circuit.  See  Circuit.  Committee  of 
revenue  in  Bengal,  III.  100. 

Commons,  House  of,  proceedings  in,  on  the  war  in  the 
Carnatic,  and  conduct  of  the  supreme  judicature,  II. 
689.  Instanoe  of  its  being  inadequate  to  the  ends  it 
was  meant  to  fulfil,  698.  Proceedings  in,  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  India,  III.  9,  note,  15, 16, 19.  View 
of  parties  in,  26.  Mutual  aspersions  between  minis- 
ters and  opposition  in,  relative  to  Mr.  Hastings,  28. 
Discussion  in,  on  the  mode  of  procedure  respect- 
ing evidence  against  Mr.  Hastings,  39.  Import- 
ance of  the  mode  of  procedure  respecting  Mr. 
Hastings,  rejected  by  the  House,  35.  Votes  the 
Rohilla  war  not  impeachable,  37.  Passes  bilk  to 
amend  the  East  India  act,  38.  Object  of  those  bills, 
40,  41.  Articles  of  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings 
brought  up  from  the  Committee  of  the  House,  43. 
Impeachment  voted  and  carried  to  the  Lords,  44. 
Proceedings  of,  relative  to  the  impeachment  of  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  ib.  Debates  in,  on  the  declaratory 
bill,  51.  Further  proceedings  of,  on  Mr.  Burke's 
charging  Mr.  Hastings  with  the  murder  of  Nunco- 
mar, 69.  Reprimands  Major  Scott  for  reviling  the 
managers  of  Mr.  Hastings's  impeachment,  through 
the  press,  112.  Debates  in,  on  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  dissolution  of  parliament  abated  the  im- 
peachment, 113.  Acts  of,  said  not  to  be  acts  of  the 
people,  116.  Committee  formed  in,  to  disprove  the 
charge  of  protraction  of  the  trial,  132.  Proceedings  of, 
on  intemperate  language  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
132.  Dispute  in,  about  further  time  required  by 
the  managers  of  the  trial  to  prepare  their  reply,  133. 
Managers  appointed  a  committee  by,  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  delay  in  the  trial,  139.  Votes  the 
thanks  of  the  House  to  the  managers  of  the  trial, 
145.  Report  of  the  Committee  of,  appointed'  to 
inspect  the  Lords9  Journals,  relative  to  their  pro- 
ceedings on  the  trial,  153.  Comments  on  that 
reoort,  164.  Debates  in,  on  the  war  with  Tippoo 
Slab,  221.  Debates  in,  on  renewal  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Charter,  364,  366,  367. 

Commutation  act  and  tax,  II.  704. 

Company,  for  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  a  new  one 
projected,  1. 76.    Offer  a  ^oan  of  two  millions  to  go- 
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vernment  for  leave  to  trade,  80.  Obtain  an  act  of 
incorporation,  83.  Chartered  as  a  regulated  com- 
pany, 84.  Its  feebleness,  85.  Union  of  the  two 
companies  recommended  by  the  King,  86.  Hie 
union  effected,  87* 

Concan,  army  sent  into,  by  Aurungzebe,  1. 589,  591. 

Condamine,  M.  de  la,  on  the  precious  stones  of  South 
America,  quoted,  1. 351,  note. 

Condillac,  on  the  manner  in  which  the  infant  mind  ge- 
neralizes ideas,  quoted,  I.  381 . 

Conflans,  M.  succeeds  Bussy  in  the  command  of  the 
French  troops  in  Carnatic,  and  is  defeated  by  the 
English,  II.  167. 

Congeveitom,  burned  by  the  French,  in  revenge  for  a 
similar  outrage  committed  by  the  English  at  Wande- 
wash,  II.  120.  Surprised  and  taken  by  the  French, 
149.     Battle  of,  493. 

Consciousness,  ascribed,  by  the  Hindus,  to  vegetables 
as  well  as  animals,  I.  393. 

Control,  Board  of,  how  constituted,  II.  706.  Effects 
of,  upon  the  East  India  Company,  707.  Effects 
of,  on  the  government  of  India,  ibid*  et  seq.  Effi- 
cacy of,  as  an  instrument  of  government,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  710.  Con- 
vinced of  the  evil  respecting  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's 
debts,  III.  11.  Orders  them  to  be  discharged  with- 
out inquiry,  12.  Remonstrance  of  the  Directors 
against  the  proceeding,  13.  Appoints  a  governor  of 
Madras,  in  opposition  to  the  Directors,  20.  Instead 
of  controlling,  originates  measures,  21 .  Orders  the 
Carnatic  revenues  to  be  restored,  ibid.  Further 
contest  of,  with  the  Directors,  respecting  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ross,  49.  Power  of,  declared,  48.  Salaries 
given  to  the  members  of,  366. 

Coollee  Khan.     See  Kooli. 

Coolies,  race  of  men  living  in  the  most  inaccessible 
parts  of  Guzerat,  nearly  extirpated  by  Jebangire,  I. 
554. 

Coorgs,  account  of  the,  III.  254. 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  takes  Wandewash,  IL  148.  Re- 
duces Chittapet  and  Arcot,  151.  Further  opera- 
tions and  success  of  the  army  under  him,  152.  Su- 
perseded by  Major  Monson,  154.  Good  sense  and 
temper  displayed  by  him  on  this  occasion,  ibid.  Re- 
sumes the  command,  155.  Takes  Pondticherry,  156. 
Recalled  from  Patna,  189.  Appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  Member  of  tlie  Supreme  Council, 
416.  Opposes  the  treaty  with  the  Ranna  of  Gohud, 
proposed  by  the  Governor-General,  417.  Sent  by 
the  Supreme  Council  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Madras  army,  497.  Takes  the  field  against  Hyder, 
502.  Attacks,  unsuccessfully,  the  fortified  pagoda 
of  Chillambram,  503.  Defeats  Hyder,  though  la- 
bouring under  many  disadvantages,  505.  In  ano- 
ther battle  with  Hyder,  his  army,  after  much  suffer- 
ing, is  obliged  to  fall  back,  507.  Retains  his  army 
so  long  in  the  field,  as  to  endanger  its  return  by  the 
impediments  of  the  Monsoon,  508.  Shows  a  disoon- 
tented  and  quarrelsome  spirit,  516.  Kindness  of 
Lord  Macartney's  treatment  of  him,  while  in  this 
humour,  517,  note.  After  several  months  in  can- 
tonments, his  army  again  take  the  field,  and  attempt 
the  reduction  of  Arnee,  525.  A  regiment  of  cavalry, 
which  he  called  his  grand  guard,  drawn  into  ambiw- 
5b 
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cade,  and  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  526.  Enters 
into  negotiation  with  Tippoo,  and .  is  duped,  ibid. 
Unequalto  the  toils  of  command,  sails  for  Bengal, 
£81 .    Resumes  the  command  and  returns  to  Madras, 

550.  Dies  of  apoplexy,  three  days  after  his  landing, 

551.  Money  given  him  by  Mr.  Hastings,  HI. 
122. 

Corah,  province  of,  sold  by  the  English  to  the  Nabob 

ofOude,  II.  337. 
Coromandel,  engagement  between  the  English  and 

French  fleets,  on  the  coast  of»  II.  88. 
Cornish,  Admiral,  arrives  with  a  fleet  on  the  coast  of 

Pondicherry,  II.  153. 
Corowallis,    appointed  Governor-General  of   India, 

HI.  25.     Examined  in  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings, 

139.     Commencement  of  his  administration,  171. 

His  transactions  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  172. 

Treaty  with  the  Nizam,  ibid.    Accused,  by  this 

treaty,  of  breaking  faith  with  Tippoo  Saib,  176. 

•  His  opinion  of  the  probability  of  a  war  with  Tippoo, 

183.  Provides  for  a  vigorous  war  against  him, 

184.  Endeavours  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Ni- 
zam and  the  Mahrattas,  185,  which  he  effects,  186. 
His  object  in  this  war,  ibid.  Blames  the  tardi- 
ness of  the  Madras  government,  who  condemn  the 
war,  187.  Goes  to  Madras,  196.  Transactions  be- 
tween- him  and  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  197*  Con- 
templates the  necessity  of  assuming  the  territories  of 

,    the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  taking  possession  of  the 

•  revenues,  202.  Takes  the  command  of  the  army 
against  Tippoo,  209.    Takes  Bangalore,  210.    Pre- 

•  pares  to  attack  Serinsapatam,  213.  Gains  the  battle 
of  Arikera,  215*  Obliged  to  retreat  on  account  of 
the  distress  of  his  army,  ibid.  Joined  by  the  Mah- 
rattas, 216.    Marches  back  to  Bangalore,  220.   Ex- 

•  pedtent  by,  for  the  supply  of  draught  cattle,  221. 
.    Consents  to  receive  a  vakeel  from  Tippoo,  224.  After 

other  operations  of  his  army,  marches  in  persop  upon 
Seringapatam,  237.    Operations  of  .the  different  co- 

•  luutns  of  his  army  before  Seringapatam,  241,  et  sen. 
Besieges  Seringapatam,  248.  Makes  peace  with 
Tippoo,  256.  Resigns  his  share  of  prize-monej  to 
the  army,  257.    His  capture  of  the  French  settle- 

•  incuts,  263.  His  conduct  as  to  financial  and  judicial 
instructions,  received  from  authorities  at  home,  265. 
His  plan  of  revenue,  268.  Guided*  by  a  theory  in- 
applicable to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  275. 
His  reforms  in  judicature,  279.  His  scheme  for  ju- 
dicature, in  the  field  of  civil  law,  280.  Forms  pre- 
scribed by  itfoll  of  technical  ceremonies,  282.  Judges' 
foes  prohibited  by  it,  283.  His  opinion  of  the  state 
of  law  and  government  in  India,  284.  By  his  plan 
of  penal  Judicature,  courts  of  circuit  erected,  285. 
Observations  on  the  subject  of  his  judicatory  system, 
287.  His  new .  scheme  of  police,  290.  Result  of 
his  financial  and.  judicial  reforms,  292;  as  to  Ze- 

'  mindars,  ibid.;  as  to  the  Ryots,  294;  in  civil 
causes,  301 ;  in  penal  cases,  309.  Returns  to  En- 
gland, 361.  His  expostulatory  letters  to  the  Nabob 
of  Oude,  386,  387.  Financial  results  of  his  adminis- 
tration, ibid.  Again  nominated  Governor-General 
.  and  Commander-in-Chief,  403.  Resigns  the  appoint- 
ments, 404.  Appointed  Governor-General  a  third 
time,  702.    Flans  a  journey  for  the  acceleration  of 


peace  with  Holkaf,; ibid.'  His  representation  of  the 
dreadful  state  of  the*  finances,  703.  Commences  a  re- 
duction of  the  forces,  ibid.  His  opinion  of  defensive 
alliances,  704.  Determined  on  keeping  peace  with 
Scindia,  by  yielding  every  point  in  dispute,  707 : 
and  to  make  peace  with  Holkar,  by"  restoring  all  the 
dominions  which  had  been  taken  from  him,  708.  His 
negotiations  with  Scindia,  709.  Remonstrance  of 
the  -Commander-in-Chief  against  his  measure  for 
dissolving  the  connexion  of  the  British  government 
with  the  minor  princes,  710.  His  death,  711. 
Financial  results  of  his  administration,  718, 

Correspondence,  East  India  Company's  Committee  of, 
its  functions,  II.  4. 

Cosby,  Colonel,  account  of  his  expedition  against  Hy- 
der  Ali,  II.  487. 

Cosmogony,  Hindu,  I.  201. 

Cossigura,  Rajah  of,  account  of  the  suit  against  him 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  II.  577. 

Cossimbazar,  taken  by  Suraja  Dowla  from  the  English, 
II.  98. 

Covelong  fort,  taken  by  Clive,  II.  77. 

Council  of  defence,  appointed  fortheexecution  ofatreaty 
between  the  Dutch  and  English  Companies,  1. 28. 

Courten,  Sir  William,  association  formed  by,  for 
trading  to  India,  1. 42.  Its  union  with  the  East 
India  Company  effected,  47. 

Courts,  civil  and  penal,  appointed  instead  of  the  native 
Courts  in  India,  account  of,  H.  315.  Nature  of 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  appeal  established  at  the  seat 
of  Government,  316.  .  Supreme  Court  of  judicature 
in  India  appointed  by  parliament.  See  Supremo 
Court.  Four  Courts  of  appeal  established  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  111.281.  Courts  of  circuit  erected  by 
him,  285. 

Courts  of  princes,  one  campaign  in,  better  than  two 
in  the  field,  I.  263,  note. 

Couteur,  on  the  inhuman  character  of  the  Hindus, 
quoted,  I.  308. 

Cow,  held  sacred  by  the  Amonians,  I.  281 ;  and 
Africans,  282,  note. 

Cozco,  fortress,  wonderful  construction  of,  I.  336. 

Cranganore  and  Jacotah,  purchased  of  the  Dutch,  by 
the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  III.  181.  Lawfulness  of 
the  purchase  questioned,  182.  Cranganore  taken 
by  Tippoo  Saib,  190. 

Creation,  Hindu  account  of,  1. 200. 

Crete,  labyrinth  of,  I.  339,  note. 

Crimes,  indecent,  of  the  Hindus,  I.  160,  and  note.  In- 
crease of  crimes  in  India,  the  consequence  of  En* 
glish  regulations,  in.  309;  of  English  despotism, 
315 ;  of  defects  df  the  law,  ibid*  of  the  practice 
of  the  Courts,. 316,  358 ;  of  defects  of  the  police, 
319;  of  the  disposition  of  Government  to  suppose 
all  its  institutions  perfect,  323;  of  the  disposition 
of  the  servants  of  Government  to  give  none  but 
flattering  accounts,  324 ;  of  the  supposition  that 
England  is  the  standard  of  excellence,  325.  By 
the  state  of  crimes  in  India,  the  business  of 
government  exceedingly  difficult,  326.  Remedies 
for  the  prevalence  of  crimes  in  India,  329.  Educa- 
tion supposed  the  only  true  remedy,  338.  Indigence 
of  a  people  die  grand  soipoe  of  crime,  354.  K* 
jnedy  for  this  e*U,  357. 
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Crishna,  one  of  iba  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  ftble  of, 

1.220. 

Cromwell,  his  war  with  the  Dutch  injurious  to  En- 
glish commerce,  1. 49.  Terms  on  which  it  was  con- 
cluded, ibid. 

Cruelty,  instances  of,  illustrating  the  character  of 'the 
Hindus,  I.  909,  and  note. 

Cshatriyas,  military  class  of  Hindus,  rank  of,  1. 115. 

Cuddalore,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  15S.  Taken  by 
Tippoo  Saib  and  the  French,  524.    Proceedings  of 

.  the  English  for  the  recovery  oif  529.  English  de- 
feated in  an  attack  upon,  588. 

Cullian  Sing,  evidence  concerning,  III.  103. 

Culluca,  commentator  on  the  Institutes  of  Menu, 
charged  with  interpolations,  1. 205,  300,  note. 

Gumming,  Sir  John,  ordered  to  march,  to  enforce  the 
plunder  of  the  Begums,  II.  6*9. 

Cuppage,  Major,  defeats  the  army  of  Tippoo  Saib  in 
its  attack  of  Coimbetore,  III.  234.  Has  an  active 
command  in  the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  251* 

Cutchery,  native  court  in  India,  ft.  316. 

Cutchoura,  fort,  taken  by  the  English,  III.  524. 

Cuttack,  history  of  the  operations  in,  HI.  651. 

Cuttub,  account  of  his  early  years,  1. 497.  From  his 
first  achievements  in  war,  declared  by  Mahomed  his 
adopted  son,  And.  On  the  death  of  Mahomed,  claims 
the  sovereignty,  496.  During  his  government,  adds 
Bahar  and  Bengal  to  the  Mahomedan  dominions,  499. 

Cutwals,  officers  of  police,  abolished,  III.  29a 

Cyclopes,  temples  of,  and  other  buildings,  I.  339. 

Cyrus,  no  account  found  of  him  in  the  Persian  annals, 
1.376. 

Daber,  Uken  from  the  Seiks  by  Shah  Attium,  1. 595. 

Dacca,  litigious  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of,  I.  310, 
note.  Account  of  the  treatment  of  the  Phousdar  of, 
bv  the  Supreme  Court,  II.  573. 

D'Acht,  French  Admiral,  lands  supplies,  and  quits  die 
coast  of  Pondicherry,  II.  146. 

Dadajee  Punt,  takes  poison,  from  the  fear  of  being 
made  responsible  fof  the  enormities  of  his  pupil, 
8evagee,  1. 581. 

Dallals,  Indian  brokers,  IL  9. 

Dallas,  Mr.  one  of  Mr.  Hastings's  counsel,  in.  58.  In 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Law  opposes  any  answer  to  the 
first  charge  singly,  59.  His  defence  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, 128. 

Dalrymple,  Major,  commands  a  regiment  in  the  night 
attack  on  Tippoo  Saib,  III.  243;  and  at  the  second 
*  siege  of  Sermgapatam,  436. 

Dalton,  Captain,  his  advanced  post  at  Triconopoly  at- 
tacked by  the  Mysorians  and  destroyed  to  a  man,  H, 
78. 

Dalston,  Captain,  his  distressed  situation  at  the  assault 
ofTetteeah,IIL525. 

Daood,  murderer  of  Mujahed,  loses  his  own  life  by 
assassination,  1.547. 

Daood  Khan  Ponnee,  Afghaun,  appointed  Deputy- 
Regent  of  Deccan,  I.  594.  Being  employed  by 
Feroksere  to  cut  off  Hussun  the  Seyd,  is  killed  bya 
bsdl  in  making  the  attempt,  601.  His  conduct  dur 
rag  his  deputy  government,  602. 

Dara,  son  of  SbehJehan,  his  character;  1.568.  Seism 
thegoventmeotoatheiOiieistf  Ke- 


storea  it  on  his  father's  recovery,  769.  Defeated  by 
his  brother  Aurungzebe,  ami  flies  to  Agra,  570. 
Betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Aurungzebe  and  mur- 
dered, 573. 

Daraporam  taken  by  Colonel  Fullarton,  IL  541.  Taken 
again  by  the  army  under  Lord  Comwallis,  HI. 
191. 

Dargah,  or  peace  officer,  III.  319* 

Danus,  Hystaspes,  part  of  India  included  in  his  em- 
pire, I.  481. 

Darwar,  taken  by  the  Mahrattas,  when  allies  of  the 
English,  III.  217. 

D'Aufceuil,  destroys  a  thousand  of  Nazir  Jung's  amy,' 
with  the  loss  of  only  two  or  three  men,  II.  66.  Taken 
prisoner,  74.  '       '  1 

Davis,  John,  in  attempting  the  north-west  passage,  dis- 
covered the  Straits  known  by  his  name,  I.  5. 

Davis,  Mr.  on  the  Hindu  astronomy,  quoted,  1. 401. 

Deboigne,  commands  part  of  Scindia's  army,  HI.  623. 
Account  of,  ibid.  Returns  to  Europe  with  his  for- 
tune, 625. 

Debrett,  pamphlet  published  by,  reprehended  by  Lord 
Thurlow,  III.  165. 

Deccan,  meaning  of  the  name,  and  extent  of  country  it 
comprises,  L  510.  First  Mahomedan  invasion  of, 
ibid.  Conquests  in,  by  the  third  Mahomed,  517. 
Kingdom  founded  in,  520.  Account  of,  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Akbar,  547.  Divided,  during  Mahntood's 
sovereignty,  into  five  different  kingdoms,  549.  in- 
vaded by  Akbar,  550.  Revolt  of  the  princes  of, 
against  Jehangire,  556.  Account  of,  from  the  4mse 
of  the  reign  of  Akbar,  560.  Visited  by  a  samine, 
562.  Proceedings  against,  >  by  8hah  Jehan,  ibid. 
Proceedings  against,  by  Aurungsebe,  590l  State  of, 
when  Hussun  was  appointed  to  the  regency,  602. 
Conditions  on  which  it  is  freed  from  the  depredations 
of  the  Mahrattas,  603.  Prejecttodispossess  the  Rajah 
of;  HI.  3*  Military  operations  in,  impeded  by  a  ft- 
mine,  671. 

Declaratory  bill,  debates  in  parliament  on;  III.  52. 

Deceits,  robbers  in  gangs,  increase  of,  in  India,  to 
what  attributable,  III.  310. 

Deeg,  town  and  fort  of,  taken  by  the  English,  HI.  633. 

Defence,  council  of.    See  Council. 

Delambre,  M.  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Indian  astronomy, 
quoted,  1. 400,  note. 

Deleyrit,  M.  Governor  of  Pondicherry,  resists  the  at- 
tempt of  the  English  to  subjugate  Mortis  Ali,  Go- 
vernor of  Velore,  II.  90. 

Delhi,  taken  by  the  Mahomedans,  I.  469.  Court  re* 
moved  from,  to  Dowlatabad,  518.  Taken  by  Timor, 
526.  Entered  by  Nuserit,  ibkL  Taken  by  Nadir 
Shah,  610.  By  the  Abdallees,  620.  By  Geaee  al 
Dien,  ibid.  By  the  Mahrattas,  693.  Entered  in  state 
by  the  Mogul  Emperor,  IL  326.  Taken  again  by 
the  Mahrattas,  333.  Battle  of,  IIL  634.  liken  by 
the  English,  who  possess  themselves  of  theperson  and 
family  of  the  Emperor,  695.  Gallant  dofoaos  of, 
against  Holkar,  658. 

Demosthenes,  on  taxation  in  kind  by  the  Ifmffcf Bos- 
phorus,  quoted,  I.  1979  note.  On  lsgpslslisni,  HL 
510,  note. 

Deogur,  name  of,  changed  to  Dowlatabad.    Sea  Dow* 
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Deoraj,  and  his  brother  Nunjeraj,  account  of,  II.  270. 
Despotism,  more  adverse  to  the  progress  of  the  mind 

than  anarchy,  1. 479. 
i  D'Estain,  Count,  II,  139. 
Devi-Cotah,  English  dethrone  the  King  of  Tanjore 

from  the  sole  desire  of  possessing  it,  II.  50.    After  a 

repulse,  taken  by  the  English  with  much  difficulty, 

55.    Taken  by  the  French,  131.     Again  by  the 

English,  152. 
Devi,  or  Deby  Sing,  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  picture  of 

his  cruelties,  III.  56,  109,  note.    Discussion  on  the 

subject  of,  between  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Hastings's 

counsel,  107,  note. 
Devotion,  merit  attached  to,  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu, 

I.  264. 
De  Witt,  on  the  subject  of  the  Dutch  fisheries,  quoted, 

1.66.  . 
Dherna,  sitting  in,  meaning  of  the  practice  of,  in  the 

Hiodu  administration  of  justice,  1. 144, 145,  note. 
Dhoondia,  Mahratta  adventurer,  account  of,  III.  443. 
Diaphantus,  his  algebraic  writings  known  to  the  Hindus, 

I.  422.    Extent  of  his  knowledge  in  algebra,  424. 

Books,  written  by  him  on  the  subject,  lost,  ibid. 

The  first  writer  on  indeterminate  problems,  whence 

the  name  of  Diophantine  problems,  427.  , 
Dictionaries,  those  of  the  Hindus  written  in  verse,  I. 

363. 
Digest  of  Hindu  Law  on  contracts  and  successions,  I. 

133,  note,  134,  note,  136,  note.    Extract  from,  on 

the  tenure  of  load,  183,  note. 
Digits,  of  the  Hindus,  real  hieroglyphics,  1. 4Q5« 
Diller  Khan,  sent  against  Sevagee,  1. 583,  586. 
Diadigul,  defence  of,  committed  to  Hyder  Ali,  when 

an  inferior  officer,  II.  273.     Reduced  by  Colonel 

Fallarton,  541.    Taken  by  the  army  under  Lord 

Cornwailis,III.  192. 
Dirom,  Major,  has  an  active  command  in  the  siege  of 

Seringapatam,  III.  252. 
Discoveries,  modern,  taken  from  hints  in  the  ancient 

classics,  1. 401. 
Dividends,  how  made  by  the  East  India  Company  when 

there  are  no  profits,  II.  705. 
Divorce,  power  of,  by  the  Hindu  laws,  given  to  the 

husband,  I.  297. 
Doab,  geographical  situation  of,  1. 510. 
D'Obsonvwe,  on   the  religious   controversies  of  the 
.    Hindus,  quoted,  I.  226,  note. 
Dominions,  British,  in  India,  extent  of,  geographically 

described,  1. 1. 
Don,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  commands  a  column  in  the 

attack  on  the  fortress  of  Bhurtpore,  III.  687. 
Dooadee  Kban,  joins  the  army  of  Dooranees  against 

the  Mahrattas,  I.  623. 
Dooioob  Ram,  ungrateful  conduct  of  Meer  Jaffier  to, 
-  II.  160.    His  destruction  resolved  on,  164.    Is  as- 
sassinated, 165. 
Dooranee,  name  whence  derived,  1. 614,  615,  note. 
Doost  Ali,  Nabob  of  Carnatie,  II.  57.    Loses  his  life 

in  resisting  an  invasion  of  the  Mahrattas,  58. 
Sowdeswefl,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  police  of  Bengal, 

HL811.  , 

Dowla,  Aliteram  al,  petitions  for  the  office  of  Neabut 
•  Nixamut,  IL  320. 
Dowla,  Asopbul.    See  Oude.    " 

1  .    .  . 


Dowla,  Intkam,  viar  to  Ahmed  Shah,  1. 618. 

Dowla,  Mubarek  al,  succeeds  to  the  Nabobship  of 
Bengal,  II.  290.  Company  dissatisfied  with  the  al- 
lowance afforded  him,  ibid.  Care  of  his  household 
to  whom  entrusted,  322.  Complains  of  the  severity 
•wjth  which  he  is  treated  by  Mahomed  Resa.  Khan, 
398.  See  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  and  Mutiny  Be- 
gum. 

Dowla,  Nujceb  ad,  Rohilla  chief,  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Ameer  al  Omrah,  I.  620.  On  the  taking 
of  Delhi  by  Gaze'e,  escapes  to  Rohilcund,  681. 
Joins  the  Dooranee  army  against  the  Mahrattas,  623. 
Confirmed  in  .the  office  of  Omrah  by  Shah  Aulum, 
II.  174.  His  death,  325.  His  excellent  character, 
328,  note. 

Dowla,  Nujeenx  ad,  made  Subahdar  of  Bengal  on  the 
death  of  Suraja  Dowla,  II.  213.  Degraded  state  to 
which  he  is  reduced  by  his  treaty  with  the  East 
India  Company,  214.  Sums  paid  by  him  to  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  on  bis  accession,  220.  Pre- 
sents a  letter  to  Clive  on  the  restraints  imposed  on 
him,  238.  New  terms  imposed  on  him  equally  hu- 
miliating, 240.  His  death  and  character,  253.  Pre- 
sents made  by  him  to  Clive,  257. 

Dowla,  Sujah  ad.    See  Oude. 

Dowla,  Suraja,  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  his  character  and 
first  acts  of  his  government,  II.  98.  Offended  with 
the  English,  ibid.  Attacks  and  takes  Calcutta,  99. 
Shuts  up  its  defenders  in  the  Black  Hole,  100.  Loses 
Calcutta  and  Hoogly,  1.05.  Concludes  a  treaty 
with  the  English,  106.  Has  new  disputes  with  the 
English,  109.  Plan  formed  for  his  dethronement, 
ibid.    Defeated  at  Plassy,  112.    Assassinated,  1 13. 

Dowla,  Syefful,  succeeds  his  brother  Nujeem,  as  Su- 
bahdar of  Bengal,  II.  253.  Dies  of  the  small-pox, 
290. 

Drake,  Captain  Francis,  his  early  disposition  for  naval 
enterprise,  I.  6.  Account  of  his  several  voyages, 
ibid.  7.  Knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  8.  Takes 
a  Portuguese  East  Indiaman,  11. 

Drake,  Mr.  Governor  of  Calcutta,  accused  of  quitting 
it  improperly,  II.  99. 

Drapier,  Colonel,  arrival  of,  in  India,  IL  137. 

Droits,  of  prize  money,  demanded  of  the  East  India 
Company,  by  King  James,  and  Lord  High  Admiral 
Buckingham,  I.  31. 

Druids,  resemblance  of  their  doctrines  to  those  of  the 
Brahmens,  Magi,  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians,  1. 112; 
note,  211.    Their  philosophical  attainments,  379. 

Duan,  functions  of,  assumea  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, II.  310.  Ruinous  consequences  of  this  mea- 
sure to  the  Indians,  little  known  to  the  Directors, 
311.  Mode  adopted  for  performing  those  functions 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  ibid.;  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  313. 

Duannee,  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  granted,  by 
the  Emperor,  to  the  English,  H.  243. 

Dubhoy*  fortress  of,  taken  by  Goddard,  II.  415. 

Dubois,  Ahb6,  on  the  practice  of  the  Hindus  of  set- 
tling law-suits  by  arbitration,  quoted,  1. 172,  note. 
On  the  defeat  of  judicial  administration  in  India, 
172.  On  the  tenure  of  land  in  India,  186,  note.-  On 
the  little  nierit  due  to  the  Vedas,  283,  note;  On  Shi 
extensive  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
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psychosis,  284.  On  the  trotfment  of  women  in  India, 
296,  note.  On  marriages  by  purchase  in  India,  299, 
note.  On  community,  of  wires  in  Madura,  802,  note. 
His  account  of  the  manners  of  the  Hindus,  829.  On 
the  state  ofpainting  and  music  of  the  Hindus,  quoted, 
859,  note.  Extract  from,  exhibiting  a  correct  delinea- 
tion of  the  rude  features  of  Hindu  poetry,  371 ,  note. 
On  the  poetry  of  the  Scalds,  quoted,  ibid.  On  the 
passion  of  the  Hindus  for  the  wonderful,  875,  note. 
On  the  Hindu  fortifications,  465,  note.    ' 

Duncan,  Governor,  his  opinion  of  the  claims  of  the 
Nabob  of  Surat,  III.  529,  581. 

Dunda  Rajapore,  taken  by  Sevagee,  1. 587. 

Dundas,  Henry,  presiding  member  of  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  war  in  the  Carnatic,  II.  689.  His  speech  against 
Indian  delinquency,  ibid.  .Urges  the  legislature  to 
specific  propositions  against  Mr.  Hastings,-  691.    His 

-  bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  India,  693. 
Trivial  nature  of  his  services  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  708.  Nature  of  his  bill  to  dis- 
charge the  debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  III.  12. 
Defends  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  13. 
His  idea  of  security  unfounded,  19.  His  sentiments 
on  the  proposed  appointment  of  Lord  Macartney,  as 
Governor-General  of  India,  25.  His  speech  on  Mr. 
Burke's  motion  for  papers,  28.  Objects  to  the  pro- 
duction of  papers  relative  to  Oude,  32.  Defends  Mr. 
Hastings,  37*  His  conduct  on  the  Declaration  Bill, 
51.  His  conduct  on  the  bills  for  renewing  the  Com- 
pany's charter,  866. 

Duperron,  Anquetil,  on  the  interest  of  the  ryots  in 
land  quoted,  I.  194,  note.  On-  the  obscenities -of 
Crishna,  222,  note.  On  .the  hospital  for  animals  at 
Surat,  282,  note.  On  the  ancient  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Asiatic,  Indian,  and  European  nations, 
408,  note.  On  the  absurd  mode  of  teaching  in  She 
Hindu  schools,  408,  note.  On  the  disposition  of  the 
Brahmensto  accommodate  their  sacred  records  to 
European  ideas,  410,  note.  On  the  origin  of  the  ex- 
aggerated accounts  of  travellers,  in  their  narratives, 
and  of  scholars,  as  to  any  language  they  have  learned 
with  difficulty,  436,  note.  On  the  perfidious  charac- 
ter of  Indian  princes,  457,  note. 

Dopleix,  Joseph  Francis,  his  early  history,  II.  39.  Re- 
semblance of  his  character  to  that  of  Buonaparte  and 
Frederic  the  Great,  ibid.  note.  Deemed,  by  bis  ta- 
lents, the  fittest  person  to  superintend  the  business 
of  the  French  Company  at  Chandernagor,  40.  His 
activity  when  raised  to  the  station  of  Governor  of 
Fondicherry,  ibid.  His  opposition  to  the  plans  of  La- 
boordonnais,  41.  Vehemently  resists  the  restoration 
of  Madras  to  the  English,  42.  First  deludes  the 
Nabob,  and  then  defeats  him  in  battle,  44.  Basely 
breaks  faith  with  the  English,  45.  His  enterprize 
against  Fort  St.  David,  46.  Defeated  in  his  attack 
upon  Cuddalore,  48.  His  vain  boasting  on  the  failure 
of  the  English  attack  on  Pondicherry,  50.  His  policy 
in  supporting  the  pretensions  of  Chunda  Saheb  to  the 
government  of  the  Carnatic,  60.  Gifted  with  the  so- 
vereignty of  eighty-one  villages,  62.  Secretly  in- 
trigues against  Chunda  Saheb,  from  whom  he  had  Te- 
ceived  these  villages,  63.  Dexterity  with  which  he 
(himself  from  difficulties,  65..  Appointed 


Governor  of  the  Mogul  dominions  on  the  eoast  of 
Coromandel,  67*  Characterised  as  an  audacious  con- 
temner of  truth,  70,  note.  Falsely  charges  Major 
Lawrence  with  the  murder  of  Chunda  Saheb,  75. 
Further  trait  of  his  perseverance,  and  the  resources 
of  his  mind  in  difficulties,  76.  His  attempt  to  engage 
Mortea  Ali,  Governor  of  Vebre,  in  the  interest  of  the 
French,  78.  Attempts  a  negotiation  with- the  Eng- 
lish, 81 .  General  prejudice  entertained  against  him 
both  in  France  and  England,  83.  Is  superseded,  84. 
Returns  to  Europe,  88.  Ill  treated  by  his  nation, 
ibid.,  which,  Voltaire  says,  hastened  his  death,  ibid, 
note. 

Duptiis,  en  the  worship  of  the  planets  by  ancient 
nations,  quoted,  I.  241,  note 

Dutch,  commencement  of  their  East  India  Company, 
1. 12.  Expel  the  Portuguese  from  the  Moluccas,  25. 
Take  two  English  Indiamen,  26.  Present  a  memo- 
rial against  the  proceedings  of  the  English  Com- 
pany to  King  James,  27.  Compromise  between  them 
and  the  English,  28.  Destroy  Polaroon,  32.  Ex- 
:  ecute  Captain  Towerson  and  nine  Englishmen,  having 
first  applied  the  torture,  ibid.  Claim  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  Moluccas,  Bandas,  and  Ambovna,  35. 
Entitle  the  seat  of  their  government  in  India,  Bata- 
via,  36.  Their  treaty  witb  the  Portuguese,  46.  Cap- 
ture four  English  East  Indiamen,  49.  Alarmed  at 
ah  open  trade  by  the  English,  52.  Ceylon  possessed 
by  them,  54.  Their  subterfuges  to  evade  the  cession 
of  Polaroon,  59.  Polaroon  and  Damm  ceded  to  them, 
60.  Their  fisheries,  66.  Period  of  the  commence- 
:  ment  of  their  conquests  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
taking  the  island  of  Goa,  450:  Send  a  large  rein- 
forcement  of  troops  to  their  settlement  in  Bengal, 
II.  172.  The  whole  of  these  troops  made  prisoners 
«or  killed,  and  six  Dutch  East  Indiamen  taken  by  the 
English,  173.  Purchase  Nagore  of  the  Rajah  of 
•Tanjore,  450.  Involved  on  this  account  in  a  war 
*rith  the  English,  451.  Negapatnam  and  Trincoma- 
lee  taken  from  them,  511.  Five  Indiamen  taken 
from  them  in  Saldanha  Bay,  521.  Sell  the  forts 
of  Cranganore  and  Jaycettah  to  the  Rfgah  of  Tra- 
vancore,  III.  181.  Their  settlements  in  India  and 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  taken  by  the  English, 
402. 

Dutens,  Mr.  published  a  work  to  prove  that  the  modern 
discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  may  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,  1.410,  note. 

Dutta  ScindGa,  Mahratta  chief,  defeated  by  Sujah  ad 
Dowla,  I.  621. 

Duvelaer,  M.  envoy  on  the  part  of  the  French  in  the 
negotiation  of  a  peace  with  the  £nfflish,  II.  82. 

Dying,  art  of,  among  the  Hindus,!.  345.  Among 
the  Persians  and  Colchians,  ibid.  note.  Scarlet  dyed 
by  the  Chinese  more  exquisitely  than  by  any  other 
nation,  345. 

East  India  Company,  Dutch.    See  Dutch. 

East  India  Company,  English,  its  origin,  1. 13.  Its 
first  charter,  14.  Its  first  voyage,  15.  Account  of 
its  eight  succeeding  voyages,  16.  Its  charter  re- 
newed, 17.  Its  first  establishment  on  the  continent 
of  India,  18.  Made  a  joint  stock  company,  19. 
Profit  of  eight  voyages  made  by  it,  aw  of  four 
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others,  eubeeeweetiy  made,  26.  8k  Thomas  Roe's 
advice  to  the  Company,  21.  Opens  a  trade  with 
Peru*,  24.  Rivalship.  which  the.  Company  eaperi- 
ences  from  other  European  nations,  ibid.  Establishes 
settlements  at  Polaroon  and  Roseogin,  26.  Two  of 
its  ships  carried  away  by  the  Dutch,  ibid.  lis  reply 
to  the  complaints  made  by  the  Dutch  to  King  James, 
27.  Forms  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch*  88;  which  the 
Dutch  evade,  29.  Its  contest  with  the  Portuguese, 
90.  Its  success  in  further  voyages,  SI.  Demands 
upon  it  by  King  James,  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking* 
ham,  ibid.  Entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  martial 
law,  36.  Ill  success  of  its  trade  with  Persia,  ibid. 
Seeks  reparation  for  the  injury  at  Ambeyna,  37,  49. 
See  Ambeyna.  Establishes  factories  at  Masulipatam 
and  Pullicat,  which  are  afterwards  relinquished,  ibid. 
Account  of  further  voyages,  98.  Its  charter  re- 
newed, ibid.  Its  third  joint-stock,  40.  Its  con- 
nexions along  the  Eastern  coast  of  Hindustan  ex- 
tended, ibid.  Forms  a  treaty  with  the  Portuguese, 
41*  Alarmed  for  its  privileges,  ibid.  Its  charter 
violated  by  King  Charles,  who  grants  a  trading  li- 
cence to  Sir  William  Oourten,  42.  Question,  to 
whom  the  property  of  the  Company  belongs,  agitated, 
44.  Its  fourth  joint-stock,  ibid.  Its  magazines  seised 
by  the  King,  45.  Its  first  settlement  at  Madras,  ibid. 
Its  trade  languishes  for  want  of  funds,  46.  Unites 
with  Courten's  association,  and  is  denominated  the 
United  Joint-stock,  47.  Disputes  among  the  owners 
ofHs  different  stock,  50, 52.  Obtains  a  new  charter 
from  Charles  the  Second,  ST.  State  of  its  capital  and 
trade,  ibid.  Obtains  the  cession  of  Bombay  from  the 
Portuguese,  58.  Refractory  conduct  of  its  servants 
in  India,  60.  Altercation  between  the  two  houses  of- 
nariiament  on  a  transaction  of  the  Company,  61. 
Projects  a  trade  with  Japan-,  GS.  Increases  its  funds, 
64.  St.  Helena  granted  to  it  by  royal  charter,  65. 
Value  of  its  adventures  from  the  year  1674  to  1682, 
67.  Establishes  an  agency  in  Bengal,  ibid.  Com- 
mences a  trade  with  China,  68.  Establishes  new  re* 
gulations  for  its  Servants,  ibid.  Threatened  with  a 
rival  company,  69.  Greatly  in  debt,  ibid.  Obtains 
the  powers  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  7a  Occasions 
a  revolt,  by.an  attempt  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  its 
government,  71.  Goes  to  war  with  the  native  powers 
in  India,  72.  Is  bent  on  acquiring  territory,  74. 
Employs  Armenian  brokers  in  preference  to  its  own 
servants,  75.  Apain  threatened  with  a  rival  oom- 
pmiv,  76.  Seventy  of  its  proceedings  against  private 
traders,  77.  Obtains  a  new  charter  from  'King  Wil- 
liam, 78.  Amount  of  sums  expended  by  it  to  bribe 
men  in  power,  79.  Successful  attempts  of  a  new 
association  against  it,  62.  Estates  of  the  Company 
made  liable  for  its  debts,  83.  Union  effected  be- 
tween it,  and  the  new  Company,  87.— —Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Company  minutely  described, 
II.  2,  et  aeq.  Amount  of  its  trade,  export,  and  im- 
port, 7.  Its  mode  of  transacting  business,  6.  Plan 
of.  to  government  in  India,  10.  New  charter  granted 
it  by  George  the  First  for  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  12.  Further  account  of  its  exports 
and  imnorts,  15.  Obtains  a  seven  years'  extension 
of  its  charter,  16.  Obtains  a  proclamation  against 
interlopers,  ibid.    Empowered  to  seise,  as  guilty  of 


a  hi^inaidmaanomr,  ail  British  jubjeet*  found  fa 
India,  and  not  in  its  service,  and  to  send  them  home 
for  punishment,  17.  Authorised  by  parliament  to 
borrow  money,  but  for  the  purposes  of  trade  only, 
18.  Sends  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Feroksere, 
the  Mogul,  19.  Account  of  the  disputes  arising 
from  the  private  trade  of  its  servants,  22.  Parlia- 
ment petitioned  against  its  monopoly,  29.  Efforts 
of  the  Company  in  support  of  the  monopoly,  94. 
Arguments  employed  by  the  Company  examined, 
26.  The  advocates  of  the  Company  successful  in 
parliament,  28.  State  of  its  trade  from  the  year 
1780  to  1744,  29*  State  of  its  dividends,  30.  At- 
tempts  and  accomplishes  a  further  prolongation  of 
its  exclusive  privileges,  ibid.  Further  account  of 
the  state  of  its  trade,  51.  Begins  to  act  as  a  war- 
like power  in  India,  52.  Obtains  Pondicherrv,  158. 
Its  pecuniary  distress,  181,  note.  Discord  in  its 
council  in  Bengal,  188.  Its  resentment  of  the  con- 
tumely of  Clive  and  other  of  its  servants,  191 .  Na- 
ture of  the  private  trade  of  its  servants,  194;  and 
the  disorders  produced  by  it,  195.  Shameful  in- 
stance of  the  injustice  of  its  servants,  respecting 
duties  on  the  internal  trade,  201.  Takes  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Subadaree  of  Bengal  into  its  own 
hands,  and  forms  an  arrangement  for  the  civil  go- 
vernment, 214.  Condemns  the  private  trade  of  its 
servants,  216.  Prohibits  its  servants  from  receiving 
presents,  217.  Statement  of  sums  received  as  pre- 
sents by  its  servants  from  native  princes,.  218.  Ob- 
tains a  jaghire  from  the  Nabob  of  Deccan,  229. 
State  of  the  corruption  and  rapacity  of  its  servants 
on  the  second  administration  of  Clive,  237.  Its 
orders  for  abolishing  the  inland  trade  and  prohibiting 
the  receipt  of  presents  disregarded,  238,244.  Con- 
demns Clive  for  extending  its  dominions,  24a  Ac- 
quires the  Duannee  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa, 
243.  Committee  of  ite  SupraM  Cowoa  in  Beaaal 
convert  private  trade  into  a  monopoly  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  the  superior  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, 246.  Recommends  a  reduction  of  military 
allowances,  249.  Consequences  of  this  measure, 
230.  Further  prohibitory  orders  by  the  Company 
respecting  private  trade,  and  further  disobedience 
in  its  servants,  254.  Parliament  assumes  the  con- 
trol of  its  rate  of  dividend,  257.  The  territories  of 
the  Company  not  held  by  it  in  sovereignty,  ibid. 
State  of  its  anairs  on  the  departure  of  Clive  from 
India,  258.  Increase  of  its  financial  difficulties  dur- 
ing a  period  of  profound  tranquillity  accounted  for, 
260,  Its  expedition  against  the  Rajah  of  Ghurka 
unsuccessful,  261.  Distress  of  its  finances  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Hyder  AK,  mid. 
New  arrangements  for  paying  the  higher  order  of  its 
servants,  262.  Orders  the  operations  of  its  troops 
to  be  confined  within  its  own  territories,  263.  Fur* 
ther  account  of  its  financial  distresses,  ibid.  Bills 
drawn  by  its  servants  in  India  upon  the  Company  at 
home,  effects  of  this  proceeding,  264.  Its  troops 
take  possession  of  the  Northern  Circars,  and  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  Nizam  Ali,  27a  The  Com- 
pany involved  by  this  treaty  in  a  war  with  Hyder 
Ali,  271.  See  Hyder  Alt.  New  arrangements  of 
its  claim  to  the.  sovereignty  of  the  Indian  territory. 
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From  the  grievous  failure  of  its  annual  trea- 
sures a  board  of  supervisors  devised  for  the  remedy 
of  evils,  287.  Allowed  by  ministers  to  send  out  a 
king's  commissioner  to  India,  288;  The  vessel  in 
which  the  supervisors  take  their  passage  lost,  and 
no  intelligence  of  her  or  her  passengers  ever  re- 
ceived, 289*  Further  increase  of  the  Company's 
pecuniary  difficulties,  290.  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  appointed  to  investigate  its  affiurs,  993. 
Terms  on  which  it  petitions  for  relief,  295.  Change 
in  its  constitution  by  parliament,  296.  Effects  of 
the  change,  296.  Financial  and  commercial  state 
of  the  Company,  304.  Vices  of  its  administration 
by  its  servants  m  India,  when  Mr.  Hastings  was  ap- 
pointed Governor-General,  308.  The  Company 
openly  assume,  the  functions  of  the  duan,  310;  ig- 
norant at  the  same  time  of  its  consequences,  311. 
Boasted  improvement  of  the  Company's  finances  in 
Bengal,  by  Mr.  Hastings,  refuted,  346.  Com- 
mencement of  the  new  government  framed  by  par- 
liament for  the  Company's  affairs,  349.  Pretended 
disapproval  of  the  Company  to  the  obtaining  Sal- 
sette  by  force,  364.  Approves  of  the  treaty  with 
Ragoba,  370.  Plans  of  taxation,  proposed  bj  Mr. 
Hastings  and  Mr.  Francis,  rejected  by  the  Com- 

Sroy,  392.  Directs  the  restoration  to  office  of  Mr. 
ristow  and  Mr.  Fowke,  who  had  been  removed  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  396.  The  Governor  and  Council  de- 
cide by  vote  that  the  directions  of  the  Company  in 
this  business  shall  not  be  complied  with,  397.  The 
removal  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  and  the  establish- 
ing Munny  Begum,  disapproved  by  the  Company, 
and  ordered  to  be  reversed,  401.  Expresses  its  ap- 
proval of  attacking  the  Poonah  slates,  406.  .  Its  in- 
'  dignation  at  the  unsuccessful  result  of  this  attack, 
409.  Sir*  John  Lindsay  vested  by  the  Company  to 
take  command  of  its  vessels  of  war  in  the  Indian 
seas,  and  treat  and  settle  matters  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  while  secretly  appointed  by  the  Crown  as 
minister  plenipotentiary,  423.  Dangerous  conse- 
quences of  these  jarring  powers  in  the  same. person, 
424.  Government  of  India  in  the  hands  of  the 
Company  more  likely  to  have  a  favourable  change, 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
430.  Conduct  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company  in 
England  on  the  dethronement  of  the  Rajah  of  Tan- 
jore,  452.  The  Company  appoint  Lord  Pigot  Go- 
vernor of  Madras,  453.  Orders  a  Committee  of 
Circuit  to  be  formed  for  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 
country  subject  to  the  Madras  Presidency,  455. 
Orders  Lord  Pigot,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
the  council  of  Madras,  to  be  restored  to  office,  464. 
See  Pigot.  Appoints  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  Governor 
on  the  recall  of  Lord  Pigot,  464.  See  Rumbold. 
Expresses  its  disapprobation  <£the  treaty  of  Vizeram 
Raz,  468.  Appoint*  Lord  iSf acartney  on  the  re- 
moval of  Rumbold,  506.  Represents  to  ministers 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature appointed  by  parliament^  666.  New  board 
for  the  regulation  of  its  revenues,  588.  Expresses 
its  disapprobation  of  the  treatment  of  the  Rajah  of 
Benares  by  Mr.  Hastings,  617.  Its  animadversions 
on  Mr.  Hastings's  removal  of  Mr.  Bristow  and  Mr. 
Fowke,  652.    Its  decision  respecting  the  treatment 


of  the  Begums,  661.  Legislative  proceedings  rela- 
tive to  its  loans  and  dividends,  685.  Discussions 
relative  to  the  renewal  of  its  charter,  686.  Regu- 
'  lationa  introduced  on  the  renewal  of  its  charter  by 
Lord  North,  687.  Bill  for  restraining  its  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  689.  Petitions  parliament 
for  pecuniary  relief,  692,  704.  How  its  divid- 
ends are  made  when  there  are  no  profits,  705. 
Bills  introduced  into  parliament  for  the  better 
government  of  its  affiurs,  693, 694,  705.  See  further, 
Dundas,  Fox,  Pitt.  Effects  of  the  Board  of  Control  on 
the  Company,  707.  State  of  its  government 

in  India  on  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hastings,  III;  6. 
Remonstrates  against  payment  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot's  debts,  as  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Control, 
13.  Appoints  Mr.  Holland  Governor  of  Madras, 
but  opposed  in  it  by  the  Board  of  Control,  20.  New 
bills  in  parliament  for  the  better  management  of  its 
affiurs,  object  of  the  first,  38  ;  object  of  the  second 
and  third,  40.  Allowed  to  raise  monev  and  increase 
its  stock,  41.  Attempts  to  recover  its  power,  46, 
but  subdued  by  Mr:  Pitt's  declaratory  bill,  47. 
Votes  an  annuity  of  5,0002.  and  other  sums  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  152.  Territory  of  Rhandaterrah  assigned 
to  k,  to  liquidate  a  long  standing  debt,  177.  Though 
pleased  with  Sir  A.  Campbell's  arrangements,  yet 
considers  injustice  to  have  been  done  to  the  Rajah 
of  Tanjore,  199.  Makes  an  addition  to  the  sums  re- 
quired of  the.  Nabob  of  Arcot,  ibid  Approves  the 
measure  of  taking  possession  of  his  revenues,  905. 
Sends  out  recruits  of  men  and  money  on  the  war 
with  Tippoo,  238.  Its  finances  in  1793,  361.  Re* 
newal  of  its  charter  opposed  by  the  English  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  363.  Adds  2*000,000/. 
to  its  stock,  by  subscription,  365.  >  Debates  in  par- 
liament on  renewal  of  its  charter,  367.  Imposes  ad- 
ditional burdens  on  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  389.  Ftor- 
ruckabad  ceded  to  it,  522.  Its  desire  for  good  go- 
vernment in  India,  549.  Its  instructions,  to  Lord 
Mornington  respecting  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  533. 
Takes  upon  itself  the  debts  of  the  Nabob,  556.  Go- 
vernment of  the  Carnatic  seized  by  it,  ibid.  Ap- 
proves of  the  proceedings  against  the  Nabob  before 
it  knew  what  toe  proceedings  were,  557.  State  of 
its  revenues  from  1793  to  1805,  719,  et  seq.  See  far- 
ther, Control,  Board  of* 

East  India  Company,  French.    See  French. 

Ecbal,  account  of;  I.  526. 

Ecbetana,  city  of,  and  its  palace,  I.  339,  note. 

Education,  low  state  of,  among  the  Hindus*,  L  408. 
Attention  paid  to  it  bf  the  Turks  and  Persians,  409. 
Considered  by  the  Americans  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
as  a  principal  duty  of  the  government,  ibid,  and  note* 
Insufficient  as  a  remedy  for  Indian  crimes,  IIL  338, 
358. 

Edwards,  Captain,  gives  evidence  of  Colonel  Hannay 
being  the  occasion  of  the  insurrections  in  Goruck- 
pore,  II.  639. 

Egerton,  Colonel,  one  of  the  committee  sent  to  settle 
the  government  of  Poonah,  II.  407. 

Egypt,  intelligence  of  the  French  expedition  to,  IIL 
41 8.    The  fleet  destroyed  by  Admiral  Nelson,  490. 

Egyptians,  chronology  of,  I.  92.  Worshippers  of  the 
sun,  941,  note.    Worshippers  of  the  ox  and  other 
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281.     Their   method  of  counting,   400. 
Their  degree  of  civilisation  estimated,  477,  note. 

Ekojee  or  Angogee,  half-brother  of  Sevagee,  be  and 
his  posterity  left  Rajahs  of  Tanjore,  I.  582. 

Elements,  origin  of  the  worship  of,  I.  £43. 

Elephanta,  cave  of,  I.  334. 

Ellavaaasore,  taken  by  the  French,  II.  118. 

Elliot,  Sir  Gilbert,  articles  of  impeachment  by,  against 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  III.  44. 

Ellis,  Mr.  one  of  the  Bengal  Council,  characterized  as 
of  a  violent  temper,  II.  184.  .  Appointed  chief  of 
the  factory  at  Patna,  192.  Instances  of  his  arbi- 
trary conduct  to  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  ibid,  'threat- 
ens and  afterwards  invades  Patna,  203. 

Elphinstone,  Mr.  his  character  of  the  Usbecks,  I.  331, 
note.  Ascribes  to  the  Afghauns  a  love  of  the  sub- 
tleties of  metaphysics,  381.  His  account  of  the 
tenets  of  the  sect  called  Sofees,  387,  note. 

Embassy,  sent  to  the  Mogul  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  I. 
13.  Result  of  the  measure,  40.  By  the  East 
India  Company,  to  the  -court  of  Feroksere,  II.  19. 
Of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  to  the  Mogul  court,  20.  By 
the  Supreme  Council,  to  die  Raiah  of  Berar,  406. 
By  Lord  Momington,  to  the  King  of  Persia,  III. 
467. 

Emir  Jumla,  account  of,  I.  556.  Made  Vizir  to  Shah 
Jehan,  557.  His  exploits,  in  concert  with  Aurung- 
zebe,  in  Deccan,  567.  Aids  Aurungzebe  in  the 
defeat  of  his  brother  Suja,  573.  From  the  jealousy 
of  Aurungzebe  sent  to  make  war  against  the  King 
of  Assam,  576.  Returning  from  the  expedition  is 
attacked  with  a  dysentery  and  dies,  577. 

Emir  Jumla,  favourite  of  Feroksere,  his  plots  against 
the  two  Seyds,  Hussun  and  Abdoola,  1. 600. 

Emrut  Rao,  aflhirs  of  Poonah  administered  in  his 
name,  III.  576.  Intention  ascribed  to  him  of  burn- 
ing that  city,  587.  Flies  from  it,  on  the  arrival  of 
General  Wellesley,  ibid. 

Englah,  Ambagee,  seized  by  the  English,  III.  691. 

English,  commercial  and  nautical  spirit  of,  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  I.  3.  Instances  of  the  use  of  torture 
by,  3$.  Increasing  prosperity  of,  from  the  acces- 
sion of  James  the  First,  64.  Pretended  descent  of, 
91,  note.  Accused  of  blind  opposition  to  innova- 
tion, 347,  note.  Defects  of  their  code  o£  laws, 
Their  laws  charged  with  being  more  cruel  than  the 
Mahomedan  law  of  mutilation,  640.  English  des- 
potism the  cause  of  Indian  crimes,  III.  315.  Eng- 
lish notions  of  law  irrational,  288.  For  mili- 
tary transactions  of  the  English,  see  the  names 
of  the  respective  places  which  were  the  scenes  of 
them,  and  the  names  of  the  officers  by  whom  they 
were  performed. 

Erroad,  taken  by  the  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  IU 
192. 

Ethics,  state  of,  with  the  Hindus,  1. 388. 

Evidence,  Hindu  laws  relating  to,  1. 162.  Remarks  on 
the  English  law  of,  HI.  33.  Some  of  the  rules 
of,  examined,  64.  Self-con victmg  evidence  ex- 
amined, 87.  In  evidence  alone  consists  the  trial  of 
a  cause,  1$2.    Circumstantial  evidence,  165. 

Excavations,  Indian,  I.  334,  note.  Their  wonderful 
appearance  partly  ascribable  to  nature,  ibid. 

Expedition,  grand  instrument  of  success  hi  war,  L  572. 


Factories,  establishment  of,  injurious  to  the  profits  of 
the  East  India  Company,  1. 62. 

Factorships,  not  to  be  held  by  Members  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  in  Bengal,  II.  289.. 

Fairfax,  Major,  reason  assigned  by  him,  why  a  stare 
of  the  plunder  at  Bidgagur  was  refused  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, II.  616. 

Fakeers,  mortifications  and  torments  which  they  inflict 
on  themselves,  I.  270.  Indecency  of  those  who 
travel  in  pilgrimage,  303,  note.  Curious  history  of 
a  tribe  of>  who  gave  alarm  to  Aurungzebe,  577. 

Falsehood  mid  dissimulation,  height  to  which  they  are 
carried  by  the  Hindus,  I.  306.  Supposed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  trial  by  ordeal,  ibid.  note. 

Famine,  through  India,  I.  562.  In  Deccan,  575; 
III.  671.  Destructive  ravages  by,  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Bengal,  II.  290.  Sufferings  by,  at  Madras, 
530. 

Ferdosi,  poet,  entertained  at  the  court  of  Mahmood,  I. 
491. 

Ferguson,  Dr.  on  works  of  magnificence  executed  by 
rude  options,  quoted,  339,  note.  On  the  historical 
construction  to  be  put  on  the  legends  of  ancient 
heroes,  375,  note.  On  the  qualities  and  habits  of 
civilization  apparent  in  the  naked  savage,  433,  note: 

Feroksere,  son  or  Azim  Ooshaun,  proceeding  by  which 
he  attained  to  the  throne,  I.  597.  Murders  with 
which  he  begins  his  reign,  599.  Plots  against  the 
life  of  the  two  Seyds,  who  had  helped  him  to  his 
advancement,  600.  His  wars  with  the  Seiks,  601 ; 
II.  30.  Throws  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Seyds 
and  is  dethroned,  1. 604.  Cured  of  a  disreputable  dis- 
ease by  an  English  surgeon,  II.  19.  Benefit  derived 
from  this  circumstance  to  the  East  India  Company, 
20. 

Feroze,  son  of  Dftood,  Mahomedan  sovereign  in  Dec- 
can,  I.  548. 

Feroze,  son  of  Mahomed  die  Third,  agricultural  and 
other  improvements  made  by  him,  during  his  sove- 
reignty, I.  521. 

Feroze,  son  of  Mallek,  an  adventurer,  his  reign,  I.  509. 

Ferruckabad,  government  of,  ceded  to  the  Company, 
HI.  518.  Remarks  on  the  circumstance,  515.  Mode 
in  which  it  is  executed,  516.  Settlement  of  the 
ceded  districts,  519.  The  Zemindars  of  the  new 
districts  refractory,  521.  The  measure  approved 
of  by  the  Directors,  522. 

Feudal  system,  idea  of,  never  had  existence  in  India, 
II.  451. 

Finances  of  the  East  India  Company.  See  East  India 
Company. 

Fine  arts,  state  of,  with  the  Hindus,  I.  354,  472. 

Fire,  oblations  to,  one  of  the  Hindu  sacraments,  ac- 
count of,  I.  250. 

Firebrace,  Sir  Basil,  his  intrigues  with  the  two  East 
India  Companies,  I.  88,  note. 

Fisheries,  state  of  the  Dutch,  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  1. 66. 

Flattery.    See  Adulation  and  Panegyric. 

Fleas  and  other  vermin,  treated  with  a  preserving  care 
by  the  Hindus,  1. 282,  note. 

Fletcher,  Colonel,  killed  in  the  celebrated  tattle  of 
Colonel  Baillie  with  Hyder  AH,  II.  494.     • 

Fletcher,  Sir  Robert,  take*  Allahabad,  II.  241.    His 
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concern  In  die  restocation  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjere, 

Flint,  Captain,  defeats  the  operations  of  Tippoo  Saib, 
at  Tiagar,  III.  19& 

Floyd,  Colonel,  siirprises  and  takes  Sattinrangal  with* 
out  bloodshed,  HI.  192.  Retreat*  and  is  obliged  to 
quit  h,  193.  Wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  the  troops 
of  Tippoo  Saib  near  Bangalore,  209.  His  opera- 
tions at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  443. 

Hover,  Governor,  extracts  of  letters  by,  to  Pretaupa 
Sing,  King  of  Tanjore,  II.  54.  Put  under  Arrest  by 
Lord  Pigot,  662. 

Fo,  instances  of  his  incarnations,  I.  470. 

Foci  of  a  king,  why,  according  to  Zoroaster  placed  in 
Heaven,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  in  the  lower  re- 
gions, 1. 282. 

Forbes,  Mr.  on  the  depravity  of  the  Hindus,  quoted, 
1. 928.    On  the  Indian  excavations,  834,  note. 

Forde,  Colonel,  his  operations  in  Carnatic,  II.  167* 
Takes  Masulipatam,  169.  Defeats  the  Dutch  near 
Chinsura,  173. 

Fetster,  Mr.  cites  an  instance  of  the  extravagant  pious 
ejaculations  of  a  Persian  in  distress,  1. 212.  Says 
Hindu  women  are  debarred  the  use  of  letters,  296. 
note.  On  exclusion  of  the  Hindu  women  from  so- 
ciety, quoted,  300,  note.  On  the  deportment  of  the 
Russians,  304,  note.  On  the  bodily  strength  of  the 
Afghauns,  who  abstain  from  animal  food,  313, 
note.  On  Hie  filthmess  of  the  Hindus,  918,  note. 
On  the  expertness  of  rude  nations  in  the  use  of  tools, 
352,  353.  Says  the  Hindus  have  a  slender  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  proportion,  and  none  of  perspective, 
954,  note.  On  the  similarity  of  customs  in  the  vari- 
ous nations  of  Asia,  quoted,  469. 

Fort  St.  George,  first  building  of,  L  46. 

Fort  William,  built  and  constituted  a  presidency,  1. 85. 

Fortification*,  value  attached  to  them  by  the  Hindus, 
1. 126.    Nature  of  Hindu  fortifications,  465,  note. 

Fbwke,  Joseph  and  Francis,  indicted  for  a  conspiracy,. 
II.  378.  Francis  recalled  from  Benares,  396.  Or- 
dered by  the  Directors  to  be  restored,  652. 

Fowke,  Mr.  deprived  of  the  office  of  Resident  of  Be- 
nares,  by  Mr.  Hastiiup,  U.  896.  Ofice  restored  to 
him  by  the  Directors,  652. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  provisions  of  his  two  India  bills 
stated,  11.694.  Ferment  efccfred  by  them  in  the  na- 
tion, 697.    Interference  of  the  King  on  the  subject 

n  of  them,  396.  Justice  of  the  outer*  against  them 
examined,  699.  Character  of  the  bids,  701.  Cha- 
racter of  .die  arguments  opposed  to  .them,  703.  His 
attack  npon  Lord  Macartney  repeHed  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  III.  25.  His  reply  to  Mr.  Dtiadas  on  a  charge 
of  having  overloaded  the  patronage  of  India,  30. 
U#$es  the  apjpreeiatton  of  evidence  in  the  charges 
— anst  Mr.  Hastings  while  fresh  in  the  memory*  58 


speech  as  accuser  en  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
Charges  ministers,  after  having  voted  lor  the 
impeachment,  with  attempting  to  defeat  its  end,  73. 
Rebate  she  improper  language  of  Mr.  Law  on  the 
'trial,  9t).  Abstract  of  his  speech  imputing  crnelty 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  109,  note;  Severity  of  his  stric- 
tness on  the  profemora  of  the  law,  114w  Sams  up 
thednvgeea  presents,  144.  His  speech  on  the  bill 
far  renewing  the  Ccsnpany'seharler,  371. 

VOL.  III.  ' 


Fetcroft,  sent  to  supersede  Sir  Edward  Winter  at  Fort 
St,  George,  is  imprisoned  by  him,  1. 60, 

France,  isle  off  account  of  its  first  possession  by  the 
French,  II.  32. 

Francis,  Mr*  appointed  a  member  of  the  first  Supreme 
Council  in  India,  II.  307.  His  arrival  at  Calcutta, 
349.  His  plan  for  levying  taxes,  388%  Objects  to 
Mr.  Hastings's  plan  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  890. 
Opposes  him  on  other  points,  393,  998.  Duel  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Hastings,  460.  Departs  for 
Europe,  ibid.  Appointed  one  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  inuuiry  into 
the  proceedings  of  die  Supreme  Court  or  Judica- 
ture, 688.  Major  Scott's  philippic  against  him,  III. 
41,  note*  When  called  to  give  evidence  on  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  why  not  permitted,  85,  136*  His 
plan  of  Indian  finance  blindly  and  enthusiastically 
adopted,  266,  note. 

Fraaer,  General,  defeats  part  of  Homer's  army  at  Detgf 
III.  682. 

Frederick,  Colonel,  his  illness  and  death,  HI,  217, 218. 

French,  their  East  India  Company  projected  by  Col- 
bert, 1. 62.  Send  twelve  stops  to  Burnt,  68.  Form 
an  establishment  at  Fendtcnerry,  74*  Take  Ma- 
dras, II.  32.  Further  account  of  their  settlements 
in  India,  and  nature  of  their  government,  ibid.  Ap- 
point Laboufdonnais  Governor  of  their  islands  in 
India,  S3*  .  Send  a  fleet  to  India  with  hostile  designs 
against  the  English,  35.  Engagement  between  theirs 
and  the  English  fleet,  39.  Improvement  of  their  co- 
lony in  Bengal  by  Dupleix,  Governor  of  Poodicherrf, 
40.  Attack  Fort  St  David  without  success,  47-  Sup- 
port the  pretensions  of  Chunda  Saheb  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Carnatic,  60.  Their  attempt  upon  Tri- 
chfinopoly  baffled,  74.  Defeat  the  English,  and  are 
defeated  in  their  turn  at  Gingee,  77.  Obteuvthe 
assistance  of  the  Mysorians  and  Mahratttp,  ibid. 
Amount  of  their  forces,  79.  Besige  Tricfcinopoly, 
80.  Negotiation  between  the  French  and  English 
entered  into,  hut  broken  oft;  SI.  .  Negotiation, be- 
tween the  French  and  English  governments  in  Europe, 
62.  Treaty  signed  between  the  contending  .parties 
at  Pcn&cherry,  84.  French  join  Sabut  Jung,  nnd 
march  against  the  Mysore,  90.  Restrained  from  ac- 
tive opposition  by  their  difficulties  in  the  country  *«of 
Salabut  Jung,  91 .  Commencement  of  hostilities  be- 
tween  the  French  and  English  in  Europe,    105. 

'  Unjust  design*  of  Clive  against  the  Freneh»  IOC 
Gallantry  with  which  they  defend  themselves  at 
Chandernagor,  108.  Take  Ellavanasore,  118.  In- 
vest Triconopoly,  119.  Seduce  eight  forts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chittapet  and  Trinoroalee,  and 
establish  collectors  in  the  districts,  122*  Receive  a 
strong  reinforcement  commanded  tjy  Lally,  133.  En- 
gage the  English  fleet,  125.  Their  forces  superior 
to  theae  of  the  English,  ibid.  Take  Fort  Sl  David, 
131 .  Undertake  an  expedition  against  Tanjore,  133. 
Proceedings  of  the  French  and  English  fleets,  135. 
French  take  Areot,  137.  Bombard  Madras,  140. 
Obliged  to  relinquish  the  siege,.  142.  Naval  eogage- 
asent  between  the  French  and  English,  144.  French 
repel  with  great  gallantry  an  attack  by  the  English 
an  Wsmdewasfa,  145.  Driven  from  the  Norther* 
Circa*,  146.  Surprise  and  take  C*ajevara»»»  149. 
5c 
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Defeated  in  the  battle  of  Wandewash,  150.  Lose 
Chittapet  and  Arcot,  151.  LoseTimery,  Devi-cotah, 
Trinomalee,  Alamparva,  and  Carical,  152.  Lose 
Valdore,  Chillambaram,  and  Cuddalorc,  153.  En 
deavour  to  obtain  assistance  from  Mysore,  ibid.  Lose 
Pondicheny,  Thiagar,  Gingee,  and  Mahe,  their  last 
remaining  settlement,  156.  Possessions  restored  to 
the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  229.  Aim  at  the 
establishment  of  a  factory  at  Poonah,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  sea- port  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  by  an 
agent  of  the  name  of  St.  Lubin,  403.  On  a  renewal 
of  the  war,  their  Indian  possessions  again  taken  by 
the  English,  476.  Humanity  of  their  officers,  in  the 
service  of  Hyder  All,  to  the  English  prisoners,  494. 
Send  a  large  reinforcement  from  Europe,  519.  Their 
fleet  under  Sum-em  beaten  by  the  English  fleet  in 
Pray  a  Bay,  520.  Land  2,000  troops  at  Porto  Novo, 
523.  Their  fleet  again  engaged  with  the  English, 
525 :  again,  527.  Take  Trjncomalee,  52S.  Another 
engagement  of  their  fleet  with  the  English,  ibid. 
French  repulse  the  English  in  an  attack  upon  their 
works  at  Cuddalore,  538.  The  fleets  have  a  further 
battle,  539.  Cessation  of  arms  between  the  French 
and  English,  ibid.  Possessions  restored  to  the  French 
on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  694.  Their 
settlements  in  India  again  captured  by  the  English, 
III.  263.  FVench  force  in  the  army  of  the  Nizam, 
381.  Their  invasion  of  Egypt,  418.  The  fleet  ac- 
companying this  invasion  destroyed  by  Admiral  Nel 
son,  420. 

Fresrier,  quoted  on  the  skill  of  the  Indians  in  conveying 
water  to  their  dwellings,  I.  349,  note. 

Frobisker,  Martin,  attempts  the  North  West  Passage, 
I*  5. 

Fryer,  in  his  Travels,  ascribes  to  the  Gentoos  inhuma 
nity  both  to  their  cattle  and  to  their  sick,  I.  282, 
•  note.  Quoted  on  the  Hindu  mode  of  settling  quar- 
rels,- 31 1 ,  note.  On  the  mean  and  filthy  state  of  the 
houses  of  their  merchants,  318,  note.  On  the  skill  of 
their  artisans,  considering  their  rude  tools,  353. 

Fullerton,  Colonel,  his  arrival  in  India,  11.521.  His 
expedition  into  Coimbetore,  541.  Establishes  a 
system  of  intelligence,  in  which  the  English  had  been 
deficient  during  the  whole  war,  542. 

Fullerton,  Mr.  on  the  massacre  of  the  English  priso- 
ners by  Meer  Causiro,  his  the  only  life  saved,  II, 
206. 

Funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  I.  261. 

Futtee  Mahomed,  father  of  Hyder  Ali,  account  of,  II 
272. 

Fyzoolla  Khan,  chief  of  the  Rohilla  nation,  defeated 
by  the  English  and  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  II.  342. 
Agreement  of  the  Nabob  with,  344.  Treaty  to  de- 
spoil him,  631,  653,  657.    His  death,  III.  388. 

Gaming,  Hindus  strongly  infected  with  the  vice  of,  I. 

314.  Propensity  to,  of  the  Chinese  and  Malays, 

315.  The  vice  of  all  rude  nations,  360. 

Ganges,  sacrifices  to,  of  the  Hindus,  by  drowning  them- 
selves in  it,  I.  274. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  emoted  on  the  method  of  govern- 
ment observed  by  the  Incas,  1. 123,  note.  On  thether 
ologpeal  notions  of  the  Incas,  214,  note.  On  the  wise 
aaymgs  of  an  Inca  on  religions  worship,  237,  note. 


Cites  a  list  of  the  moral  sayings  of  a  celebrated  Inca, 
278.  His  account  of  the  stately  edifices  of  the 
Incas,  336.  On  Peruvian  agriculture,  quoted,  349, 
note.  On  the  skill  of  the  Peruvians  in  casting  and 
moulding  figures,  356,  note.  On  the  skill,  in  imita- 
tion, of  the  Peruvian  Indians,  359.  On  the  drama- 
tic works  of  the  Peruvian  Amantas,  369.  On  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  Cozco,  by  Inca  Roca, 
409,  note. 

Gardiner,  Colonel,  III.  436. 

Garnevides,  origin  of,  I.  487.  Provinces  belonging  to, 
493.     Their  fall,  495. 

Gaurian  dynasty,  commencement  of  the  first,  I.  496. 
Its  termination,  506.  Commencement  of  the  second, 
509. 

Gawilghur,  siege  and  capture  of  the  fort  of,  HI.  648. 

Genealogy  of  the  Hindu  kings,  1. 94. 

Gentoo  Sepoys,  400  embarked  in  boats  by  the  English, 
and  left  to  perish,  I.  101,  note. 

Gentoos,  charged  with  inhumanity  to  their  cattle  and 
sick,  I.  282.  Characterized  as  a  treacherous  and  de- 
ceitful people,  306,  note. 

Getes,  their  ideas  of  God,  1. 211. 

Ghauts,  heights  in  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas,  II. 
555. 

Ghazee  ad  dien  Khan  Bahadur,  appointed  by  Shah 
Aulum  Subahdar  of  Guzerat,  I.  593.  Nominated  to 
the  office  of  Ameer  al  Omrah,  612.  Being  appoint- 
ed to  the  Vice-royalty  of  Deccan,  dies  in  his  way  to 
it,  at  Aurungabad,  617.  His  death  ascribed  to 
poison,  II.  87* 

Ghazee  ad  dien,  son  of  the  preceding,  receives  all  his 
father's  titles,  I.  617.  Seises  the  person  of  Ahmed 
Shah,  and  sets  up  a  son  of  Jehander  in  bis  stead, 
619.  Changes  his  name  to  Umad  ill  Mulk,  620. 
Revolts  and  takes  Delhi,  ibid.  Contrives  the  murder 
of  Aulumgeer,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  throne, 
622.  Having  set  Mohee  al  Svnnut  on  the  throne, 
shuts  himself  up  in  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  the 
country  of  Suraje  Mul,  ibid.    With  Suraje  Mul  joins 


the  Mahratta  army  against  the  Durances,  623.  Fur- 
ther mention  of,  A.  169, 241 . 

Gheause,  sovereign  in  Deccan,  lost  bis  throne  and  his 
eyes,  after  reigning  a  month,  I.  547. 

Ghoffar,  Seyd,  after  beginning  his  career  in  the  English 
service,  acts  against  them  under  Tippoo  Saib,  III. 
436,  437. 

Gholam  Khadur,  his  traitorous  and  cruel  conduct  to- 
wards the  Emperor  Shah  Aulum,  III.  627. 

Gholaum  Mahomed,  kills  his  eldest  brother,  and  usurps 
the  Rohilla  government,  IU.  388.  Conduct  of  the 
English  on  that  occasion,  389. 

Ghorrah,  taken  by  Clive,  II.  103. 

Ghurka,  English  expedition  against  the  Rajah  of,  II. 
261.  '  . 

Gibbon,  on  the  pretension  of  rude  nations  to  high  anti- 

Suity,  quoted,  1.91,  note,  93,  note.  Charges  the  laws  of 
tie  twelve  tables  with  having  been  written  in  blood, 
151.  Characterizes  retaliation  as  an  inhuman  and  un- 
equal principle,153,note.  Denominates  Blackstone  the 
orthodox  judge,  156,  note.  Quoted  on  the  allegorical 
terms  of  Pagan  mythology,  224.  Of  all  religions,  pro- 
nounces the  Egyptian  to  be  the  most  contemptible  and 
abject,  235.  Asserts  supineness  and  careleatoess  of  fa- 
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tarity  to  be  the  invariable  character  of  savage  nations, 
314,  note.  Quoted  on  the  carpets  and  linen  garments 
of  the  Goths,  343,  note.  On  the  inferences  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Heruli  and  Lombards  in  their  native 
wilds  cultivating  flax,  350,  note.  His  character  of 
the  Koran,  373,  note.  Says  that  the  art  and  genius 
of  history  have  ever  been  unknown  to  the  Asiatics, 
377,  note.  Makes  the  modern  Persians,  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  victory  of  Sapor,  ibid.  Quoted  on  the 
investigation  of  metaphysical  questions  by  the  Maho- 
medans,  380.  On  the  copiousness  of  the  Arabian 
language,  391,  note*  Supposes  all  the  Scythian  and 
much  of  the  Indian  science  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Greeks,  403,  note.  Characterizes  pastoral 
manners  as  adapted  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  habits  of 
a  military  life,  433,  note.  Quoted  on  the  little  skill 
of  the  Persians  in  the  military  art,  469.  On  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  Egyptians,  479,  note.  His 
first  object  in- writing  to  inspire  admiration,  to  impart 
knowledge  only  his  second,  484. 

Gifts,  to  the  priests,  in  the  Hindu  religion,  form  an 
essential  part  of  expiation  and  sacrifice,  I.  113. 

Gilchrist,  Mr.  supposes  the  digits  and  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  of  the  Hindus  to  have  been  hieroglyphics, 

I.  445,  note. 

Gillies,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  sumptuous  tissues  and 
houses  of  the  Babylonians,  L  343,  note. 

Gingee,  taken  by  the  French,  U.  6£.    Attacked  by 

-  the  English  unsuccessfully,  77. .  Taken  by  the  En- 
glish, 156. 

Gingens,  Captain,  defeated  by  Chunda  Saheb  and  the 
French  near  Volconda,  II.  69. 

Gingis  Khan,  chief,  of,  a  Tartar  tribe  called  Moguls, 
formidable  combination  of  Tartar  tribes  formed  by 
him,  I.  500.  Takes  Pekin  and  adds  the  northern 
provinces  of  China  to  his  empire,  ib.  Other  places 
reduced  to  his  sovereignty,  501.  Date  of  his  death, 
ib.    Possessions  of  his  descendants,  529. 

Glass-making,  art  of,  known  to  the  Hindus,  but  not 

.  sufficiently  to  be  turned  to  any  useful  purpose,  I. 
360.    First  discovered,  by  the  Jews,  361,  note. 

Goddard,  General,  succeeds  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  on  march  from  Bengal  to  Bembay,  11.411. 
Entrusted  with  powers  to  negotiate  with  the  rulers 
of  Berar,  ibid.  Situation  in  which  he  is  placed  by 
imperfect  and  contradictory  intelligence,  412. 
Marches  across  India  to  Surat,  413.  On  the  failure 
of  the  negotiation ;  takes  the  field  and  storms  Ahmed- 

•  abad,  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  415.  Surprises  the 
camp  of  Scindia  and  puts  his  army  to  night,  416. 
Takes  Bassein,  554.  Farther  operations  of  his 
army*  555* 

Godheu,  M,  sent  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  English, 
and  supersede  Dupleix,  as  governor  of  Pondicherry, 

II.  84.  Having  effected  the  object  of  his  mission, 
departs  for  Europe,  89. 

Godolphin,  lord,  appointed  arbitrator  between  the  old 
and  new  East  India  Company,  on  their  union,  I.  89. 
The  Company  how  constituted  at  that  period,  II.  2. 

Gods,  multiplicity  o£  acknowledged  by  the  Hindus, 
I.  200.  Lofty  description  of  their  attributes  in  the 
Hindu  books,  209.  Meaning  of  these  expressions  in 
4lfe  mouths  of  .rude  people  illustrated,  21 1 .  How  de- 
jcribed  Uy  several  nations,  ibid.   Excessive  growth  of 


flattery  to  the  gods  exemplified  in  the  Hindus,  225. 
Ideas  of  the  gods  rude,  where  ideas  of  the  mundane 
system  are  rude,  236.  Titles  given  to  gods  given 
also  to  kings  and  great  men,  241. 

Goguet,  M.  quoted  on  the  claim  of  nations  to  high  an- 
tiquity, I.  91,  note.  On  Hie  things  most  worthy  of 
observation  in  the  Egyptian  history,  101,  note.  On 
the  little  remoteness  of  human  society,  105,  note* 
On  the  division  of  a  people  into  tribes  and  professions, 
120,  note.  On  the  treatment  of  Athenian  women 
in  the  barbarous  times  of  Greece,  297,  note.  On 
the  entire  ignorance  of  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans 
in  building  vaults,  340,  note.  On  the  tissues  of  the 
Eastern  nations,  343,  note.  On  the  engraving  on 
fine  stones,  as  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  arts, 
351 .  On  the  use  of  poetry,  before  the  art  of  writing 
was  known,  362,  note.  On  the  mode  of  calculation 
by  the  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Juida,  400,  note.  On 
the  antiquity  of  the  invention  of  numerical  charac- 
ters, 425.    On  the  attainments  of  the  Egyptians,  478. 

Gohud,  Ranna,  Rajah  of,  alliance  of  the  English  with, 
U.  417.  Invasion  of  his  territory,  defended  by  Cap* 
tain  Popham,  417.  His  territory  passes  to  the  Eng- 
lish, 691.  Resigned  by  Lord  Cornwallisto  Scindia, 
708. 

Golconda,  privileges  granted  by  the  King  of,  to  the 
English  East  India  Company,  I.  40.  Kingdom  off 
founded  by  Koottub  al  Mulk,  549.  Besieged  by 
Aurunzebe,  whose  son  marries  the  king's  beautiful 
daughter,  556.  Besieged  a  second  time  by  Aurun- 
zebe, and  carried  by  treachery,  559. 

Gombroon,  principal  station  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  the  Persian  Gulf,  130. 

Gomastahs,  office  of,  as  broker,  1. 9.  Villainous  prac- 
tices of,  in  carrying  on  business,  II.  212,  259. 

Gooro  Govind,  prophet  of  the  Seiks,  account  of,  1. 595* 

Goring,  Mr.  sent  to  investigate  the  accounts  of  Munny 
Begum,  II.  375. 

Goruckpore,  causes  assigned  for  the  insurrection  in, 
II.  638. 

Goths,  skill  of,  in  manufacturing  carpets  and  linen  gar- 
ments, I.  343. 

Government,  origin  of,  universally  derived  from  pre- 
tended divine  authority,  I.  106.  Instances  cited, 
107,  note.  Hindu  form  of,  122.  Misery  and  dis- 
order in  human  life,  the  cause  of  its  origin,  150. 
Good  government  in  India  more  likely  to  be  effect* 
ed  by  the  Company,  than  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  II.  432.  Fine  opportunity  lost,  of  compen- 
sating the  people  of  India  for  the  miseries  of  ill 
government,  HI.  277.  Government  in  India  ren- 
ered  difficult  by  the  state  of  morals,  326.  English 
government  often  places  itself  in  a  state  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  people,  334,  note.  No  regular  and  effec- 
tive restraint  on  bad  government,  396.  Bad  judicial 
system,  and  a  bad  taxing  system,  render  the  subver- 
sion of  any  government  desirable,  507.  Lord  Morn- 
incton's  ideas  of  the  properties  desirable  in  a  system 
of  government,  508.  Anglo-India  government  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  different  classes  of  Indian 
princes,  560. 

Governor-General  of  India,  consent  of  the  King  to  the 
appointment,  taken  away,  and  the  power  of  recall 
given  instead,  ni.  40.  ^     . 
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Govindpore,  granted  to  the  East  India  Company,  I. 65. 
Govind  Sing  Gunga,  question  of  his  character,  on  the 
1    trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  III.  100. 
Gourdass,  Rajah,  proposed  as  Dewan  to  the  household 

of  the  young  Nabob  of  Bengal,  II.  929.     The  office 

conferred  on  him,  975.    Taken  from  him,  999. 
Gowdie,  Major,  takes  Rayacottah,  HI.  229.    Instance 

of  his  humanity  in  the  assault,  by  his  troops,  of  Nun- 

dydroog,  225. 
Graham,  rar.  Thomas;  appointed  to  reside  at  Benares, 

II.  996. 
Grain,  manner  in  which  the  trade  of,  is  carried  on  in 

India,  III.  221.    Indian  practices  to  enhance  the 

Sice  of,  995,  and  note.    Lord  CornwalhVs  army 
stressed  for,  499. 
Grammar  of  the  Hindus,  account  of,  I.  980, 989. 
Grant,  Charles,  character  of  his  work  on  the  State  of 
Society  among  the  Asiatic  Subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, I.  921.    Made  accountant  to  the  Provincial 
Oouncrl  of  Moorsfaedabad,  II.  975.    Bribes  offered 

•  nfmr'by  the  head  eunuch  of  Munny  Begum,  ibid. 
Gray,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  villainous  practices  of 
'   the  Gomastahs  in  business,  II,  212,  note. 
Greenland,  coast  of,    character  of  the  savages  found 

there  by  the  Danes,  I.  920. 
Grey,  Mr.  his -speech  ou  the  first  charge  against  Mr. 

Hastings,  IH.  69.    Moves  an  adjournment  of  the 

trial,  and  afterwards  to  proceed  daHy  to  judgment, 
1  194.  Sums  up  the  evidence  on  the  irst  charge,  144. 
Griffin,  Admiral,  arrives  with  a  reinforcement,  in  India, 

II.  47.    His  letter  to  Niaam  al  Muftk,  49. 
Griffiths;  Major,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Laawaree,  III. 

641.  ,-.-.: 

Gualior,  fort  of,  t&en  fey  Captain  Popham,  H.  418. 
Considered  as  ceded  to  the  English*  III.  691*   Re- 

•  stored  by  Lord  Cornwall*  to  Scmdia,  W8.  ^ 
Ckfests,  receiving  them  with  honour,  one  of  the  sacral 

ments  of  the  Hindus,  I.  252.  <   - 

Guritbor,  jaghire  dff  bestowed  on  ^Bassalut  Jung,  II. 
270.  Leased  to  the  Madras  Presidency  by,Bassalut 
Jung,  and  by  the  Presidency  tottfe  Nabob  t>f  Arcot, 
474.  Madras  Presidency  ordered  by  the  Supreme 
Council  to  restore  it,  496!  Crrcar  of,-  demanded  by 

« '  Ldrd'Cornwallis  of  /Nisam  AK,  HL 172; 

Guthrie,  Colonel,  -wounded  -mortally  in  the  assault  of 
the  fort  o^Tatteeab,  111.^25.  

Guzerat,  reduced  by  the  Mahomedans  in  the  eleventh 
Cetftory,  I;;491f.  Rebellion  in,  in  flie  rfeign  of  Akbar, 
546.  invaded  by  /the  Coolies,  554.  Reduced- under 
the  Mahratta  dominion,  607.  'History  of  the  Eng- 
ban  operations  in,  111.^52; 

Hackery,  Hindu  vehicle,  described,  1. 947. 

Hflfia  Rhamut  Khan,  joins  the  army  of  the  Dootanees 

'    against  the  Mahrattas,  1/629.  .  His  character,  II.: 

928.    His  gallant  defence  against  the  English  and 

Nabob  of  Oude,  S41 .    Killed  in  the  tattle,  ibid. 

Hairs  o&  the  human  body;  pretended  amount  of,  1.275. 

Hakim,  brother  of  After,  his  revolt,  I.  54*.  \ 

Halhed,  Mr1,  quoted  on  the  Gentop  epochs,  1/  92,  note. 

On  the  Hindu  chronology,.  96,  note,  97,  note.    Qn 

an  impure  hrood  introduced  among  the  Hindus  by 

one  of  their  kings,  119.    On  the  interest  of  loans 

among  the  Hindus,  I4&  On  consmua&y  of  goods  en- 


joyed by  the  same  family  among  the  ancient  Jews, 
146.  On  the  ignorance  of  the  Hindus  as  to  the  law 
of  testamentary  bequest,  149,  note.  On  the  subject 
of  indecent  crimes  among  the  Hindus,  160,  note. 
On  the  felly  of  allegorising  die  Hindu  mythology, 
296,  note. 

Hak,  military  term,  striking  instance  of  elect  m  the  use 
of  it,  II.  145. 

Hamilton,  Captain,  accuses  the  East  India  CosBpasry  of 
the  practice  Of  torture,  I.  94,  note. 

Hamilton,  surgeon,  instance  of  his  disintensstodness  in 
favour  of  the  East  India  Company,  1. 601,  nate;  II. 
20. 

Hanging,  Hindu  mode  of,  1. 159*   • 

Hannay,  Colonel,  insurrection  in  Goruckpore  ascribed 
to  h»  oppressions,  II.  698.  Reports  against  the  Be- 
gums proceed  from  him  and  his  officers,  641  • 

Hannibal,  French  ship,  heroism  displayed  by  it,  in  an 
engagement  with  tne  English  in  rrej*  Bay,  II~920. 

Harcourt,  Lieutenant*Colonel,  operations  of  his  troops 
in  Cottack,  651. 

Harem,  of  the  Rajah  of  Beejanuggur,  « 
into  it  never  permitted  again  to  see  even  4 
relations,  900,  note. 

Harland,  Sir  Robert,  appointed  King's  commissioner  in 
India,  II.  461.  His  sentiments  toaoiable  ,So  the 
Mahrattas,  ibid.  * 

Harper,  Captain,  sent  4o  the  <camp  of.  the  Robihas  to 
negotiate  a  treaty,  *IL  991.  His  account  of  She  man- 
ner m  which  Benares  and  Gasepoor  were  cultivated, 
606. 

Harris,  on  the  interest  of  the  ryots  In  land*  quoted,  I. 
199,  note.  On  the  religion  of  the  Tartars,  299, 
note. 

Harris,  General,  with  the  army  of  Felons,  invades :the 
territory  of  TippooSaib,  IIL49&  Arrives  with  his 
army  before  Serineapatam^  462.  Takes  the  place  by 
storm,  496.    Detail  of  the  assaak,  488* 

Harrow  of  the  Hindus,!.  947.  •  .  •  '-* 

Hartley,  Colonel,  coinroabds  the  asmym  Jtfalehar,  IH. 
196.    Defeats  a  portion  of  Tiffaoo  Safe's  farcas,:|97. 

.  Inactive  service  in  the  sooond  war  against  Tippoe, 
427 

Herri  Sing,  defeated  and  massacred  by  Hyder  AM,  U. 
<274.         *  - .       .      i       .,     •. 

Hastings,  Warren,  routine  of  offices  through  which  he 
passed  in  India,  previous  to  his  nassmationto  that 
of  Governor-General,  II.  907.  East  India  Company's 
sentiment*  of  his  o^elmeations,  80*.  Director*  re- 
commend, as  one  of  the  :first  measures  of  has  new 
office,  to  seize  Mahomed  Reea  Khan,  Nsib  Duan  of 
Bengal,  17 ;  which  he  executes,  18.  Airests  Rajah 
Shitabroy  also,  who  held  the  same  office  at  Fatna, 
ibid.  His  reasons  tor  consigning  the  young  Nabob 
of  Bengal,  during  hie  minority,  to  the  care  of  Munny 
Begum,  922,  and  note.  His  reasons  for  ar>oointing 
Rajah  Goordass  to  the*ffiee  of  dowanao  the  Nabob's 
household,  929.  His  reasons  for  delay  m  bringing 
Mahomed  Reza'Khan  and  Shitabroy  to  trial,  924. 
Shitabroy,  after  being  tried  and  acquitted,  having 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  Mr.  Hastings  appoints  his 
son  chief  agent  of  finance  in  the  pramee  «f  Bahar, 
925.  Stimulates  the  Nabob  Viair-of  Onto  *o  oon- 
querthefi*h91a*,995.  4Bc«a*tfre  ptoviap-  at  Cosah 
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s^AOahsMtothe  Vkiv,  831  Conceals  the  pro- 
ject of  destroying  the  RohiUm  from  the  Council  and 
Court  of  Directors,  339.  Placet  a. private  agent 
with  the  Viair,  340.  Performs  bit  promise  rf  as- 
to  Ike  Viair,  and  thei  Rohillat  ara  con- 
341.  Refuses  to  lay  official  papers  be- 
•  Council,  350.  Accused  of  receiving 
presents,  973.  Chalet  the  party  an  the  Supreme 
Council  who  are  against  him,,  with  a  design  to  tu- 
pesnade  him  in  hit  authority,  ibid.  Accused  o£  re- 
ceiving annually  a  largo  tun  frasn  the  Phouadar  of 
Hoegly,  374.  Accused  of  reoewina  a  present  from 
Monny  Begum,  375.  Accused  by  Rajah  Nuncomar 
of  receiviatj  presents  pad  bribes,  377.  Qppoaet  all 
matury,  ibid.  Ordered  by  the  Supreme  Council  to 
refund  what  he  had  thus  iUegally  received,  $78. 
Prosecutes  Nuncomar,  ibid.  Corrupt  motives  al- 
leged against  hisa  for  this  proceeding,  380.  Allows 
the  law  to  be  grossly  violated  in  fircour  of  hit  Ban- 
yan, 3e)2.  Accusations  brought  against  the  mode 
adopted  by  him  of  collecting  the  revenues,  985. 
Plan  nropcedby  him  for  levying  taxes,  387.  His 
nlaa  tor  the  improvement  o£  the  cj vil  judicature,  389. 
Hit  conduct  censured  by  the  Directors,  393.    Ten- 

.  dcrt  hit  resignation  to  the  Court  of  Directors  by  a 
ftriyate  agent,  894.    On  Us  resignation  being  ac- 

♦  cepted,  disavows  hit  agent,  and  refuses  to  resign,  395. 
Removes  Mr.  Brittew  from  Oude,  ibid.    Recajlt M r. 

,  Powke,  from  Senates,  396.  Disobeys  the  Directors, 
who  oedar  these  persons,  tp  he  restored,  397.  Re- 
ettablithet  Manny  Begum  and  she  Naib  Subabdar, 
i400.  Recommends  a  connexion  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Berar,  406.  Fights,  a  duel  with  Mr.  fimncis, 
420.  His  journey  to  Benares,  590.  On  hja  arrival, 
mitt  the  Bajah  under,  arrest,  599.  See  Benares. 
His  jcnaduet  respecting,  the  plunder  at  Bidgegur, 
615,  616.  Hit  treatment  of  the  Qajah  of  Benares 
condemned  by  the  Directors,  617.    Hit  defence  of 

.  his  conduct  in  the  proceeding,  .618.  On  his  arrival 
at  Qnde,  removes  Mr*  Bristow  from,  the  office  of  re* 
sident,  62a    Agrees  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude  to1 

.  plunder  the  Begums,  630..  Mis  conduct  in  thiaproj 
ceeding  animadverted  upon  and  reprobated,  335'. 
Receives  a  present  .of.  10Q,OOQ&  from  the  Naboty 
647.  Gives  the  Nabob  permission  by  treaty  to  de+ 
spoil  Fyzoolla  Khan,  657.  Sets  aside  an  inquiry 
into  bis  .conduct  respecting  the  Begum*,  ordered  by 
the  Directors,  661.  His  nefarious  designs  against 
Mr.  Bristow,  663-  His  plan  for  the  removal  of  the 
'residency  from  Oude,  £68.  Charged  with  the  prac- 
tice of  suborning  letters,  670.  Repeats  his  visit  to 
Oude,  672.  Witnesses  at  Benares  the  miserable  ef- 
fects of  his  own  measures,  673.  Resigns  and  em- 
barks for  England,  675*  Financial  results  of  his 
jsiministration,  ibid.  His  intrigues  against  Lord 
Macartney,  Governor  of  Madras,  680.  Things  to  be 
considered  msevJewjog.bJboonduct.and>chanicter  as 
Governor-General,  683.i  ■■  Animadversions  on 
his  conduct  respecting  Scmdiaand  Shah.Aulum, 
HI.  8.  Hit  reply  to  a  charge  of  connivance  with 
Scindia,  10.  impeachment  of,  contemplated,  26. 
Mode  of  proceeding  •  against  him .  recommended  by 
Mr.  Burke,  27.  Articles  of  charge  against  him 
e/iumsyated,36..  Cbjpge  sjaujst  him  at  to  theRo- 


hiUa  war,  voted  by  parliament,  unimpeachable,  37. 
Change  in  the  sentiments  of  ministry  on  this  charge 
ascribed  to  some  unknown  cause,  ibid.  Commence- 
ment of  proceedings  on  his  impeachment,  41*  Difr 
Acuities  respecting  his  impeachment,  as  Jo  evidence, 
42.  Articles  of  impeachment  voted  by  parliament, 
44.  Commencement  of  his  trial,  55..  Managers  of 
the  trial  propose  to  decide  on  each  article  separately, 
which  is  opposed  by  his  counsel,  58,  The  court 
sides  in  the  question  with  the  lawyers,  60.  Pro- 
ceeding! on  the  first  charge,  relating  to  Cheyte  ' 
Sang,  68.  Hit  counsel  argue  against  putting  ques- 
tions tending  to  lessen  the  credit  of  witnesses, 
64*  The  court,  agrees  with  the  counsel,  66.  The 
majority  of  witnesses  favourable  both  to  Mr.  Hastings 
and  his  .crimes,  67.  Proceedings  on  the  second 
charge,  relating  to  the  Begums  of  Dude,  ibid. # 
Charge  relating  to  presents,  69.  Petitions  the  (louse 
of  Commons  against  Mr.  Burke's  accusations  of  hie 
having  murdered  Nuncomar  by  the  bands,  of  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  ibid.  Debate  on  the  aubject,  71. 
Copy  of  his  letter  in  the  India  House  excluded  aa 
evidence,  77.  Minutes,  containing  the  examination 
of  Nuncomar  respecting  presents,  objected  to  by  the 
counsel,  78,  and  rejected  by  the  Lords,  80.    Evi- 

.  dence  of  minutes  of  a  consultation  signed  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  ^bjecte4  to  end  excluded,  81.;  Instances 
of  the  exclusion  of  other  evidence  againat  .him,;  84 
-*02.  His  speech  complaining  of  the  length  of  hit 
trial,  98.  Strange  ideas  disclosed  of  government 
between  Mr.  Hastings  and  hia  masters,  95.  Other 
evidence  produced  against  him,  excepted  to,  10Q, 
10&  The  Commons  agree,  to  tbovten  the  trjej,  .112. 
Proceedings  on  the  snurth  eharge,  of  bis  pasting 
public  money  on  dependants,  117.  Hit  adores*  to 
the  Lords  on  the  length  of  hit  trial,  »11*V  ;Odium 
gradually  attaching  itself  so  the  trial,  investigated, 
120.  Causes  to  which  the  length  of  the  trial  is  sacrib- 
able,  121 .  Close  of  the  trial  oii  the  part  of  $e  pro- 
secution. 125.  His  defence,  ibid.  .Counsel heard  in 
hit  defence,  127.  Cojnplaint  again  of  delay,  and 
petitions  the  Lords  on  (he  aubject,  129,  140,  144. 
.His  remittances  to  England,  130.  Proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  defence  doted,  131.  Proceedings  in 
reply,  135.  Accuses  Mr.  Burke  of  falsehood,  188. 
Summing  up  of  evidence  in  reply,  144.  Judgment 
of  the  Lords,  14$.  Sums  YOted  to  him  hy  the  East 
.  India  Company,  152.  The  real  causes  of  the  length 
of  his  trial,  154.  Cause  of  his  principal  enrura  and 
misfortunes,  183. 

Havamaal,  Scandinavian  poem,  character  of,  and  ex- 
tract from,  L  388.  , 

Heath,  Captain,  hasty  proceedings  of,  on  the  first  hosti- 
lities in  Bengal,  I.  73. 

Henry,  fir.  on  the  rude  and  indecent  manners  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  quoted,  1. 303.  Account  by,  m*  the 
Bards  of  the  North,  369,  note. 

Herinaeheren,  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu*  frble 
of,  L  220. 

Helvetius,  on  the  cause  of  avarice  in  Eastern  i 
quoted,  1.316.    On  the  character  of  the  T 
leans,  352,  note. 

Herodotus,  quoted  ontbe  antiquity  of  uatiasjs,  1. 92, 
note.    On  the  division  «f  polkiqd  — 
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classes,  110,  note.  On  the  division  of  land,  by  Se- 
sostris,  among  the  people,  I.  181,  note.  On  the  re- 
spect of  the  Egyptian  priests  for  every  thing  that  has 

-  life,- 281,  note.  On  the  mode  of  counting  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks,  400,  note.  On  the  character 
of  the  Indians,  whose  mode  of  life  resembled  the 
Bactrians,  483,  note. 

Heroes,  worship  of9  how  occasioned,  I.  241.  Supposed 
not  to  have  been  an  early  practice  with  the  Hindus, 
242. 

Hetopadesa,  moral  and  popular  book  of  the  Hindus, 

-  has  parts  too  indecent  to  be  translated,  L. 303.  Story 
in,  of  a  man  cutting  off  his  wife's  nose  because  she 
would  not  speak  to  him,  309.  Sayings  from,  re- 
specting princes,  453. 

Hill,  Mr.  Member  of  the  Madras  Council,  dismissed 
from  the  Company's  service,  II.  475. 

Himu,  Vizir,  account  of,  I.  540. 

Hindus,  their  division  of  the  present  age  of  the  world, 
1.92.  Account  of  their  pretended  primitive  sire, 
93.  Character  which  they  assign  to  the  several  yugs 
or  divisions  of  the  world,.  97.  Resemblance  of  their 
yugs  to  the  four  ages  of  the  world  by  the  Greeks, 
ibid,  note.  Their  legends  not  reconcileable .  with 
any  order  of  real  events,  98.  Destitute  of  histo- 
rical records,  99.  Have  no  record  of  so  recent  an 
event  as  that  of  Alexander's  expedition,  100.  Their 
customs  and  manners  the  same  now  as  in  the  early 
period  of  their  •  history,  101.  The  institution  of 
their  theocracy  particularly  referred  to  the  divinity, 
107.  Their  division  into  castes  proves  the  remote- 
ness of  their  institutions,  108.  Account  of  the  first 
caste,  the  Brahmens,  or  priests,  109.  The  second 
caste,  the  Cshatriyas,  or  military  class,  115.  Third 
caste,  thejVaisyaSy  or  husbandmen,  116.  Singular 
degradation  of  the  fourth  class,  called  Sudras,  or 
servants,  ibid.  Hindu  form  of  government,  122. 
Prerogatives  and  duties  of  their  king,  military, 
125;  judicial,  127.  Their  mode  of  administering 
justice,  128,  129.  Analysis  of  their  constitution, 
130.  Their  code  of  laws,  133.  Division  and  ar- 
rangement of  their  laws,  134.  Their  civil  laws, 
137.  Laws  of  purchase  and  sale,  ibid.  Of  bail- 
ment, 138.  Of  letting  and  hiring,  140.  Of  loans, 
141.  Of  succession,  145.  Hindus  not  acquainted 
with  the  power  of  disposing  of  property  by  testa- 
ments, 149.  Their,  penal  laws,  150.  Cruelty  of 
their  laws,  151.  Their  law  of  retaliation,  153.  In- 
equality in  their  punishments,  155.  Want  of  propor- 
tion in  their  punishments,  157*  Their  classes  or  of- 
fences, 158.  Their  laws  of  judicature,  162.  Their 
laws  relating  to  evidence,  ibid.  Their  different 
modes  of  trial  by  the  law  of  ordeal,  167.  Their 
law  in  what  respect  deficient,  in  exactness,  169. 
Their  practice  of  determining  lawsuits  by  arbitration, 
171,  note.  Outline  of  their  ancient  system  of  tax- 
ation, 173.  Their  tax  on  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
176.  On  moveables,  177.  On  purchases  and  sales, 
178.  Poll  tax,  ibid.  Property  in  land,  by  the 
ancient  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Hindus  belonged 
solely  to  the  Jring,  182.  Their  present  practice  in 
this  respect  corresponds  with  ancient  law,  185.  Ge- 
neral picture  of  the  Hindu  mode  of  occupying  the 
land  and  sharing  its  produce,  187*     Advantages 


and  disadvantages  of  the  Hindu  mode  of  raising  the 
public  revenue  from  the  land,  194.  Scarcely  any 
other  mode  known  to  4he  ancient  Hindus  but  that  of 
receiving  taxes  in  kind,  196.  Influence  of  religion 
on  the  condition  of  the  Hindus,  198.  Their  ac- 
counts of  the  creation,  200.  Lofty  descriptions  of 
the  divine  attributes  in  their  books,  209.  Their 
ideas  of  providence,  215.  Account  of  the  Avatars 
in  their  mythology,  216.  Their  three'  divinities  or 
trinity,  224.  Persecution  and  controversies  occa- 
sioned by  this  distinction  of  their  gods,  226.  Their 
mythology  not  easily  allegorized,  233.  .Worship- 
pers of  the  sun,  239,  246.  Their  worship  of  he- 
roes, 241 ;  of  abstract  ideas,  242 ;  of  the  elements, 
244.  Their  religious  ceremonies,  245.  Their 
marriage  ceremonies  and  observances,  258,  292. 
Their  funeral  ceremonies,  261.  What  held  im- 
purities by  them,  265.  Their  penances,  2t>6. 
Their  Fakeers,  270.  Austerities  practised  by  their 
Yogees,  or  penitents,  271 .  Their  practice  of  human 
sacrifices,  273.  Pure  language  of  their  morality, 
276.  Their  obscene  worship,  279.  Their  worship 
of  animals  and  plants,  280.  Their  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis,  283.  .  Their  idea  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  285.  ■  Their  manners,  287. 
Their  students,  ibid.  Condition  of  their  women,  293. 
Practise  polygamy,  298.  Their  grossness  of  lan- 
guage, 302.  Their  gentleness,  304.  Their  prone- 
ness  to  adulation,  305.  .  Their  practice  of  falsehood 
and  .perjury,  306,  445,  note.  Their  insensibility  to 
the  feelings  of  others,  307.  Their  inhospitality, 
cruelty,  and  ferocity,  308,  447.  Their  timidity,  309. 
Their  litigiousness,  310.  Their  proneness  to  foul 
language,  ibid.  Their  physical  form,  311.  Acute- 
nets  of  their  organs  of  sense,  312.  Their  love  of 
repose  accounted  for,  313.  Their  amusements,  314. 
Their  jugglers,  and  buffoons,  315.  Their  avarice, 
316.  Their  mode  of  transacting  bargains,  317. 
Simplicity  observed  by  them  in  the  furniture  of  their 
houses,  ibid.  Their  physical  uncleanlmess,  518.  Im- 
portance which  they  attach  to  the' forms  and  cere- 
monies of  behaviour,  319.  Their  attachment  to 
astrology,  and  belief  in  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  320. 
Their  moral  character,  321,  326,  329.  Their  arts, 
those  only  which  are  cultivated  by  barbarians, 
333.  State  of  their  architecture,  ibid.  Their  skill 
in  weaving,  341.  Celebrated  for  their  dyeing,  345. 
Their  progress  in  agriculture,  347.  Their  con- 
trivance for  irrigation,  by  tanks,  349.  Their  skill 
in  jewellery,  350.  Their  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
rude  tools,  852.  Practice  of  their  tradesmen  to  do 
the  works  of  each  customer  in  his  own  house,  353. 
State  of  the  fine  arts  with  them,  354.  Have  made 
little  or  no  progress  in  statuary  and  sculpture,  355 ; 
and  in  painting,  358.  Their  music  devoid  of  all  ex- 
cellence, 357*  Their  talent  for  imitation  in  manual 
and  some  of  the  fine  arts,  359.  Claim  the  invention 
of  the  game  of  Chess,  ibid.  Their  acquaintance 
with  the  art  of  making  glass,  360.  In  the  mecha- 
nical arts  inferior  to  the  Chinese,  361.  Their  litera- 
ture has  never  exceeded  the  first  stage,  363.  Their 
poetry,  ibid.  Their  dramatic  entertainments,  367. 
Have  no  historical  compositions,  374,  437.  Have  no 
regular  work  on  geography,  377;  or  chronology, 
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378.  Are  superficial  botanists,  ibid.  Their  meta- 
physical knowledge,  882.  Their  ethical  precepts, 
388.  Their  books  on  grammar,  889.  Copiousness 
of  their  language,  890.  Their  knowledge  of  physics, 
393.  Praises  bestowed  on  their  astronomy,  ex- 
amined, 395.  Their  knowledge  of  mathematics,  403. 
Their  arithmetic,  405.  Their  claim  to  learning, 
406.  Their  institutions  of  education,  408.  Anti- 
quity of  their  astronomy  examined,  412.  Inouiry 
into  their  ancient  state  of  civilization,  see  civiliza- 
tion. Their  propensity  to  appropriate  every  thing 
of  antiquity  to  themselves,  441.  Their  ancient 
state,  a  scene  of  cruel  wars  and  conquests,  447. 
Their  country  anciently  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  states,  449.  Degraded  state  to  which  they 
are  reduced  by  despotism  and.  priestcraft,  451. 
Their  despotism  cruel  and  ferocious,  453.  Their 
sanguinary  punishments  for  complaints  against  the 
magistrates,  454.  Most  of  their  sovereigns  described 
as  mischievous,  456.  Their  roads  and  bridges  no 
proof  of  civilization,  462.  Exaggerated  accounts 
of  their  riches,  ibid. .  Rude  state  of  their  military 
art,  464.  Their  little  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  465.  Comparison  of  them  in  civilization 
with  the  Europeans  in  the  middle  ages,  466.  With 
the  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Per- 
sians, 468.  With  the  Chinese,  470.  Subdued  by 
the  Mahomedans,  481.  Their  state  of  civilization 
compared  with  that  of  the  Mahomedans,  625. 
Question  examined,  whether  they  were  benefited 
or  injured  by  the  Mahomedan  conquest,  627.  In- 
ferior to  the  Mahomedans  in  the  classification  of  the 
people,  628  ;  in  the  form  of  their  government,  629. 

Hindustan,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  I.  2.  Partly 
explored  by  the  Turkey  or  Levant  Company,  12. 
The  stinted  form  of  its  poor  inhabitants  ascribable 
to  the  extreme  oppression  under  which  they  have 
laboured,  312,  note.  Extent  of,  446,  note.  Ancient 
.  .  state  of,.  447*  Divided  into  numerous  states,  449. 
Invaded  by.  the  Mahomedans,  487.  Invaded  by  the 
Moguls,  under  Musnood,  501 ;  under  Timur,  505 ; 
under  Feroze, .  510.    Invaded  by  Nadir  Shah,  610. 

Hinglais-Ghur,  fort  of9  taken  by  the  English,  III.  674. 

Hircarahs,  meaning  of,  II.  9*. 

.  History,  little  skill  of  the  Hindus  in,  I.  99,  373.  De- 
fect of  the  Peruvians  in,  376. 

Hobart,  Lord,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, III.  394.  Wishes  to  transfer  to  the  Company 
the  entire  management  of  the  districts  of  Carnatic 
ceded  to  them,  398.  His  disputes  with  the  Supreme 
Board,  400.    Nominated  Governor-General,  .403. 

Hodges,  Mr.  on  the  sculpture  and  carving  of  the  Hin- 
dus, quoted,  I.  355,  note. 

Hodgson,  Mr.  on  the  rights  of  cultivators  of  land, 
quoted,  1. 194,  note. 

Holderaess,  Lord,  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  East 
India  Company,  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the 
French,  11.82. 

tHolkar,  Jeswunt  Rao,  escapes  from  Scindia  and  is  de- 
feated by  him  in  an  engagement  near  Indore,  III. 
588.  Gains  a  victory  over  Scindia,  and  gets  posses- 
sion of  Poonah,  571 .  Effect  of  this  victory  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  Peshwa,  573:  Peace  with  him  sought 
by  the  English,  666*   His  designs  suspected,  667. 


'  Negotiations  with  him,  ibid."  His  demands  deemed 
extravagant,  668.   Leagues  with  Scindia,  ibid.  Hos- 

.  tilities  resolved  on  against  him,  670.  Retreats  before 
General  Weliesley,  672.  Advances  against  Colonel 
Monson,,  who  retreats,  674.  Executes  a  stratagem 
to  recover  Delhi,  678.  The  whole  of  his  possessions 
taken,  680.  His  cavalry  defeated  by  General  Fra- 
zer,  682.  Another  part  of  his  cavalry  defeated  by 
General  Lake,  ibid.  Joined  by  the  Rajah  of  Bhurt- 
pore,  684.  Joins  Scindia,  698.  Advances  into  the 
country  of  the  Seiks,  714.  Disposition  of  General 
Weliesley  to  destroy  him,  ibid.  Reduced  to  extre- 
mity, makes  peace,  716. 

Holkar,  Malhar  Rao,  surprises  the.  camp  of  Ahmed 
Shah  at  Seconda,  I.  619.  Joins  Gazee  ad  Dien  with 
a  large  army  against  the  French  and  Salabut  Jung, 
11.86.    Account  of  his  posterity,  III.  567;  " 

Holland,  Mr.  sent  by  the  Madras  presidency  as  resi- 
dent at  Hyderabad,  II.  472.  Proposes  to  the  Nizam 
to  remit  a  debt  of  five  lacs  of  rupees  due  from  the 
Company,  473.  This  proposal  condemned  by  the 
Governor-General  and  Council,  ibid.  Recalled  by 
the  Madras  Presidency,  and  appointed  to  the  same 
office  by  the  Supreme  Council,  496.  Nominated 
to  the  Madras  Presidency  by  the  Directors,  but  the 
nomination  overruled  by  the  Board  of  Control,  III. 
20.  Advanced  to  the  Presidency,  181.  Blamed  by 
the  Governor-General  for  not  commencing  war  on 
Tippoo  Saib,  187.  Objects  to  the  war,  ibid.  Re- 
turns to  England,  189. 

Holt,  Mr.  questioned  on  the  cause  of  the  insurrections 
in  Goruckpore,  II.  639. 

Holwell,  Mr.  quoted  on  the  tenure  of  land  in  India, 
I.  184.  'Invested  with  the  command  at  Calcutta, 
when  deserted  by  its  Governor,  II.  99.'  Appointed 
to  the  government  of  Bengal,  pro  tempore,  181. 
Ordered  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  be  ri'«nrissed 
from  the  Company's  service,  for  contumelious  lan- 
guage, 192. 

Hoogly,  in  Bengal,  Portuguese,  after  establishing  them- 
selves, driven  out  of  it,  I.  562.  Taken  by  the 
English  under  Clive,  II.  105.  Mr.  Hastings  accused 
of  receiving  bribes  from  the  Phouzdar  of,  374. 

Hoolydroog,  surrenders  to  Colonel  Maxwell,  III.  237. 

Hooly  Honore,  reduced  by  Captain  Little,  III.  231. 

Hornby,  Mr.  President  of  the  Council  at  Bombay,  im- 
plicated by  the  House  of  Commons,  with  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, II.  691;  III.  27. 

Hospital  for  dogs  and  cats,  but  none  for  the  sick  poor 
in  India,  before  the  establishment  of  the  British,  I. 
281,  note. 

Hospitality,  Hindus  deficient  in,  I.  808. 

Householder,  one  of  the  periods  into  which  life  is  divid- 
ed by  the  Hindus,  I.  291. 

Hughes,  Admiral,  his  engagements  with  the  French 
fleet  off  Ceylon,  II.  525,  527.  Again  near  Trinco- 
malee,  which  is  characterized  as  one  of  the  best 
fought  battles  on  record,  528. 

Humaioon,  son  of  Baber,  defeats  Mahmood,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Secunder,  L  534.  Defeats  Bahadar,  King 
of  Gruserat,  585.  Loses  his  army  by  the  perfidy  of 
Shere,  and  seeks  an  asylum  in  Persia,  ibid.-  Returns 
and  recovers  his  sovereignty,  539.  Kilkd.by  o-fall 
from  the  atairs  of  his  palace,  ibid.. 
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Human  nature,  state  of,  in  a  bu^  cmjittry  dccupiad  by 
a  small  number  of  men,  I.  103;  Fit*  stage'  to  its 
progress  of  improvement,  10*.    Second  stage,  106. 

Human  sacrifices,  practised  by  the  Hindus,  t.  -273. 
Lafte  instance  of,  attempted  at  Benares,  ibid.  note. 
Practice  of  the  wife  sacrificing  herself  on  the  fiineral 
pile  of  the  husband,  275. 

flumfcroon,  grandson  of  Ahmed,  his  short  reign,  1. 549. 

Httniberstone,  Colonel,  lands  at  Calicut,  and  tikes 

.  several  forts  in  the  territories  of  Hyder  Ali*  H.  522. 
His  distressful  retreat  from  Palacaicherryj  552.  Mor 
tally  wounded,  536.    His  character,  ibid. 

Humbolt,  on  the  paintings  and  sculpture  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, quoted,  I.  557,  note. 

Hume,  David,  quoted  on  the  practice  of  torture  in 
England,  1.  89;  note.  On  the  little  attention  due  to 
early  traditions  of  nations,  95,  note;  On  the  ca- 
price and  cruelty  of  the  revolutions  of  barbarians, 
101.  On  the  devotedhess  of  the  sex  to  superstition 
and  priests,  115,  note.  On  the  pleasure  and  pain 
we  derive  from  the  pain  and  pleasure  of  outers, 
1967.  On  the  pleasure  derived  from  surprise  and 
admiration,  450. 

Hume,  Joseph,  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Dundas's  conduct 
concerning  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts,  III.  15v  note. 
Applies  to  the  Directors  for  information  relative  to 
the  money  paid  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
17,  note.    His  observations  on  the  debt,  19,  note. 

Huns  invade  Persia,  1. 485. 

Hunter,  Captain,  commands  a  division  of  the  army  in 
the  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  Tippoo  Sain*  III.  242. 

Hunting,  Hindus  strenuous  m  the  sport  of,  I.  916. 
All  kings  fond  of  it,  ibid.  note. 

Hurryhur,  English  army  assembled  at,  III.  586. 

Hurry  Punt,  amount  of  his  army  acting  with  Lord 
Cornwuffis,  III.  218. 

Hurry  Pus*  Furkea,  commands  the  Mahratta  force 
in  Deccan,  II.  555. 

Hussun,  Cuddum,  his  government  of  Poorania^  II.  162 

-Hussun  Khan,  £eyd,  in  conjimction  with  his  brother 
AbdooUa,  raises  Feroksere  to  the  throne,  I.  598. 
Appointed  to  the  office  of  pay-master  to  the  forces, 
with  the  tide  of  Ameer  til  Omrah,  and  his  brother  to 
that  of  V«h%  599.  Obtains  the  regency  of  Deccan, 
600.  His  life  plotted  against  by  the  Emperor  and 
Us  favourite  1601.  Measures  of  his  government  in 
Deccan,  602.  Further  plots  against  the  life  both 
of  him  and  his  brother,  608.  Succeeds  with  hi* 
brother  in  -dethroning  Feroksere,  604.  Both  de- 
feated br  Nham  al  Mulk,  606.  Hassan  assassinated, 
and  Abdoolah  taken  prisoner,  ibid. 

Hyde,  Justice,  countenances  the  proceedings  of  the 

,   attorney  against  the  Fhoosdar  of  Dacca,  if.  574. 

Hyder  Ali,  extents  of  his  ahny  and  resources,  IL 153. 
Deceives  Ifhe  French  in  his  premised  aid  o€  troops 
and  provisions,  ibid.  Commencement  df  Ms  wfer  in 
Carhatic  with  die  English,  261.  Account  of  him 
previous  to  that  period,  271 .  Origin  of  his  first 
war  with  the  Briglish,  981.  Defeats  Colonel  Smith 
nearOhangamal,  ibid.  Attacked  W  the  English,  with 
someadvfltatagenearTrinomaftee,^.  Offer  of  peace 
made  by  Win,  treated  with  haughtiness  by  the  Presi- 
dency, 285.  Takes  Mobraggle,  tend  gains  advantages 
over  Col.  Wood,  ibid,  Bavages  Gametic,  284.  *ur- 


prises  the  Presidency  by  a  sudden  appearance  at  Ma- 
dras, and  compels  them  to  a  hasty  peace,  ibid.  Ha- 
rassed by  the  Mahrattas,  courts  the  assistance  of  the 
English,  428.   Makes  peace  with  the  Makrufttsfc,  at  a 

•  great  expense;  both  of  money  and  territory,  492. 
War  with  the  Mahrattas  being  renewed,  he  again 
seeks  an  alliance  with  the  English,  480.  Offended 
with  the  English  for  then-attack  of  Mah6,  481. 
Perms  a  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas  and  Niaim  Ali, 
for  a  system  of  combined  operations' against  the 

!    English,  488.    Plunder*  Porto  Novo  and  Congeve- 

.  ram,  485.  Amount  of  his  army,  and  dismay  occa- 
sioned by  the  ruin  which  it  spread  round  Madras, 
•  ibid.  From  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  English, 
k  well  received  ill  Carnasie  notwithstanding  hw  de- 
vastations, ibid.  After  several  conquests,  lays  siege 
to  Arcot*  488.  Defeats  CWoneJ  BaHtie,  491*  De- 
feats Baillte  in  a  second  engagement,  and  obliges 
him  to  surrender,  494.  Harasses  the  English  in 
.  their  retreat  to  Madras,  495.  Takes  Arcot  and 
other  forts,  500.  Reduces  the  fortress  of  Ttriagar, 
and  overruns  Tanjdre*  503.  Repulses  General 
Coote,  at  the  fortified  Pagoda  of  Cfciflambram,  503. 
Ventures  a  battle  and  is  defeated,  505.  Ventures 
another  battle,  which  is  illnnanaged  by  the  English, 
506.  Suffers  in  a  slight  skirmish  before  Velore, 
508.  Promptitude  with  which  he  obtains  intelli- 
gence, ibid.  His  spirited  answer  to  an  offer  of  peace, 
510.    His  death,  581. 

Hyder  Juror,  Doan  of  Bussy,  account  of,  II.  128.  As- 
sassinated, 129. 

Hyder  Khan,  employed  to  assassinate  Hassan,  which 
he  executes,  1.606. 

Hyder  Beg  Khan,  minister  of  she  Nabob  of  Oudc, 
Mr.  Bristow's  instructions  how  to  treat  him,  II.  #84. 
Accusing  letter  of  Mr;  Hastings  to,  .665.  Pretended 
ietter  from,  accusing  rMr.  Bristow»  686.  Duplicity 
of  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  respecting  both  the  Nabob 
and  minister,  668,  669.  His  deefe,  IH.  885. 
Succeeded  by  Raja  Tickait  Roy,  886. 

Jaatsor  Jits,  Eastern  tribe*  I.  491.  Expedition  un- 
dertaken for  than  entire  reduction,  618.  War  of 
Nujeeb  Khan  with,  II.  871 . 

Jaffier  Khan,  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  acceant  of,  II.  18, 
93. 

Jaffier,  Meet,  Nabob  of  Bengal,  his  concern  in  depos- 
ing SUntja  Dowla,  II.  110*  113.  His  character, 
159.  His  designs  against  Doobobfiam,  1)65.  Bes- 
perate  nature  of  hw  own  sftuatfen  from  his  cruelties, 
.181.  Dethroned,  182.  Terms  tm  which  lie  is  re- 
stored, 204.  Demands  made  on  him  hv  the  Coua- 
cil,  211.  His  death,  212.  Sums  paid  by  him  to 
the  servants  of  the  Company  on  revolutions  in  his 
favour,  21 8,  21 9.    Sums  restored  to  Mm,  220. 

Jsighore  tenure,  mfaire  of,  I.  421. 

Jagneh,  taken  by  Sevagee,  I.  588.  Retaken  by  Sheista 
Khan,  ibid.  ' 

James,  Commodore*  takes  SeverndrocgandBancoote, 
II.  103. 

James  the  First,  droits  demanded  ssom  Ae  East  India 
Company  by,  1.81. 

James  the  Second,  his  reason  against  persons  under 
the  king's  mratnsisitfn  acting  4a  India,  1. 72;  note. 
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Janogee,  Mahratta  chief,  invades  Orissa,  It  98. 

Jaowlee,  Rajah  of,  treacherously  put  to  death  by  Se- 
vagee, 1.  583. 

Japan,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  I.  3.  Trade  to, 
projected  by  the  English  East  India  Company,  63. 
Form  of  the  Japanese  government,  123,  note.  Skill 
of  the  Japanese  in  all  handicraft  arts,  361,  note* 

Java,  East  India  Company's  agents  retire  from,  and  go 
to  Lagundy,  I.  36. 

Ibrahim,  Sultan,  reign  of,  I.  493. 

Ibrahim,  son  of  Secunder,  his  reign  an  uninterrupted 
struggle  with  rebellion,  I.  531. 

Iceland,  first  chiefs  in,  built  none  but  large  houses,  I. 
358. 

Ideas,  abstract  See  Abstract  Ideas.  Religious,  origin 
of,  L 198.  Second  stage  in  the  progress  of,  199.  Have 
a  less  tendency  to  improve  than  language,  21 1.  Ideas 
of  religious  purity  and  impurity,  how  occasioned, 
264. 

Jehanara,  renders  important  service  to  her  brother 
Aurungzebe  in  a  critical  situation,  I.  580. 

Jehandar  Shah.    See  Moiz  ad  Dien. 

Jehangire.    See  Mahomed  Jehangire. 

Jenkinson,  crosses  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  dpens  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Persia,  I.  11. 

Jesswunt  Sing,  deserts  the  cause  of  Dara,  through  the 
artifice  of  Aurungzebe,  1. 569.  Is  invested  with  the 
government  of  Guzerat,  and  sent  against  Sevagee, 
whom  he  defeats,  583.  On  his  death,  his  children 
refusing  to  become  Mahomedans  occasions  a  war 
with  the  Rajpoots,  589. 

Jewan  Bocht,  son  of  Aleegohur,  proclaimed  Emperor 
by  the  Mahrattas,  1. 623. 

Jewellery,  little  skill  of  the  Hindus  in,  I.  350.  State 
of,  among  the  Hebrews  and  other  nations,  351,  and 
note. 

Jey  Sing,  Rajah  of  Abuir,  sent  against  Sevagee,  1. 584. 
Suspected  and  superseded,  585.  His  death  and  cha- 
racter, ibid.  note. 

Jeysing  of  Ambere,  called  to  court  by  Feroksere  with 
designs  against  the  Seyd  brothers,  I.  60S.  Recom- 
mends violent  measures,  604. 

Impeachment,  no  excellence  in  the  British  constitution 
without  the  efficiency  of,  HI.  110, 115, 116.  Im- 
peachment not  abated  by  dissolution  of  parliament, 
113, 116.  See  the  next  article,  and  Hastings. 

Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal,  nature  of 
.  his  defence  on  the  charge  respecting  Nuncomar,  II. 
380.  His  mis-statement  of  facts  relative  to  the  Patna 
cause,  581.  Appointed  judge  of  the  Sudder  Duan- 
nee  Adaulut,  585.  See  Sudder  Duannee  Adaulut. 
Recalled  to  answer  to  charges  against  him,  587. 
Proceedings  respecting  his  impeachment,  HI.  44. 
Charged  as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  mur- 
der of  Nuncomar,  69. 

Impurity,  causes  of,  according  to  the  Institutes  of 
Menu,  and  the  means  of  purification,  I.  265. 

Incarnations  of  Vishnu,  enumerated  and  described,  I. 
216,  etseq. 

Incas,  manner  in  which  they  were  educated,  I.  409, 
note.  Their  theological  notions,  214.  Wise  sayings 
of  an  Inca  on  religious  worship,  237,  note.  Moral 
sayings,  278,  note. 

India,  extent  of  the  British  dominions  in,  1. 1.    Voy- 
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ages  to,  "by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  attempted,  «>  6. 
North- West  provinces  of,  early  subject  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  482.  Invaded  twelve  times  by  Mahmood,  487, 
488,  et  seq.  Invaded  three  times  by  Musaood,  suo* 
cessor  of  Mahmood,  492.  Invaded  by  Ibrahim,  494. 
Expeditions  of  Byram  into,  ibid.  Expeditions  of 
Mahomed,  the  Gaurian,  496,  497.  Sovereignty  of, 
claimed  by  Cuttub,  498.  Invaded  by  the  Moguls, 
499.  Invaded  by  Timur,  505.  Deplorable  state 
of  the  morals  of  the  natives  of,  III.  309, 314.  Rumour 
of  an  invasion  o?f  by  the  King  of  the  Afghauns,  453. 

India  bills.  See  the  names  of  the  respective  persons 
by  whom  they  were  introduced. 

Indictment,  bill  of,  remarks  on,  III.  34. 

Indigence  of  a  people,  the  grand  source  of  delinquency, 
III.  355.    Remedy  for  this  evil,  357. 

Indore,  Holkart  capital,  taken  by  Colonel  Murray,  III. 
677.  # 

Influence,  one  of  the  articles  in  the  impeachment  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  III.  116.  Instances  of  his  having 
created  it  for  corrupt  purposes,  122. 

Influence,  parliamentary,  the  baneful  source  of  all  our 
misgovernment,  III.  15. 

Ingulpb,  account  of  his  palace,  L  338. 

Inheritance.    See  Succession. 

Inland  or  private  trade  in  India,  severity  of  the  East 
India  Company's  proceedings  against,  I.  T7.  Thrown, 
open,  II.  290.    See  further,  East  India  Company. 

Innovation,  aversion  of  the  Hindus  to,  I.  347,  note. 
Opposition,  to,  in  the  English,  condemned,  ibid. 

Inquiry  into  the  sources  of  revenue,  office  of,  pro- 
posed and  established  by  Mr.  Hastings,  II.  390,  392. 
Severe  strictures  of  the  Court  of  Directors  upon  this 
office,  393. 

Interlopers,  proclamation  obtained  by  the  East  India 
Company  against,  H.  16. 

Investiture  of  children  into  their  class,  Hindu  cere- 
mony of9 1. 2579  note- 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  on  the  Celtic  manners  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  quoted,  1. 188,  note. 

Johnson,  Mr.  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the  Madras  Coun- 
cil, II.  475.  •,       M    ^       _ 

Johnson,  Mr.  assistant  resident  to  fyzoolla  Khan,  his 
misrepresentations  of  that  Prince,  II.  569. 

Johnstone,  Commodore,  his  engagement  with  Suffrein, 
in  Praya  Bay,  11.520. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  quoted  on  the  Hindu  pedigrees  and 
fable*,  I.  94*  note,  95,  note.  On  the  Mahomedan 
law  of  succession,  148,  note.  On  the  mutilations 
practised  by  the  Hindus,  152.  Uses  inaccurately 
the  word  paramount,  1. 182,  note.  Quoted  on  the 
tenure  of  land  in  India,  183.  On  the  theology  of 
the  Hindus,  216,  note.  On  the  ninth  Avatar  ofthe 
Hindus,  223,  note.  On  the  acknowledgment,  by  the 
learned  Indians,  of  only  one  supreme^  Being,  230, 
note.  On  the  prevalence  among  nations  of  pure 
theism,  233,  note.  On  the  similarity  of  the  Pagan 
deities,  and  their  similar  derivation,  239,  note.  On 
the  morality  of  the  Hindus,  277.  On  the  Sanscrit 
being  vernacular  in  Hindustan,  283,  note.  On  the 
habitual  perjury  of  the  Hindus,  306.  Ascribes , 
falsely  three  inventions  to  the  Hindus,  359  and  note. 
On  the  state  of  the  mechanical  arts  with  the  Chinese, 
361.  Mistaken  in  his  ideas  of  the  Hindu  poet  Yal. 
5o 
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mic,  tod  his  poem  entitled  Ramayan,  864,  note. 
Hyperbolizes  toe  merit,  in  representation,  of  the 
Sacantola,  drama  of  the  Hindus,  368.     Exaggerated 

!  merit  attributed  by  him  to  the  Hindu  poem,  entitled 
Shah  Namu,  372.  Supposed  to  have  erroneously 
used  the  word  immaterial,  in  his  translation  of  the 
Institutes  of  Menu,  382.  His  account  of  the  Ve» 
danti  doctrine,  384.  Accused  of  not  understanding 
the  doctrines  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  385.  Charged 
with  being  ignorant  of  the  intercourse  which  subsisted 
between  the  Hindus  and  the  people  of  the  West, 
403,  note.  His  credulity  respecting  the  Hindus, 
410.  Says  of  the.  Pundits,  that  they  deal  out  the 
law  as  they  please,  and  make  it  where  it  is  not  ready 
made,  411.  Entertains  extravagant  notions  of  Hindu 
civilization,  431.  His  extravagant  panegyrics  of  the 
wandering  Arabs,  432.  Mistaken  in  supposing  the 
Hindus  never  went  abroad,  431,  note.      Charged 

'  with  being  blind  in  his  theories,  to  every  thing  but 
what  is  in  his  own  favour,  450,  note.  Supposes  the 
Indian  king  Rama,  to  be  the  Raamaah  of  scripture, 
the  son  of  Cush,  451,  note*  Characterizes  the  Hindu 
code  as  a  system  of  despotism  and  priestcraft,  artfully 
conspiring  for  the  support  of  each  other,  452.  Quoted 
en  the  medicinal  use,  by  the  wandering  Tartars,  of 
herbs  and  minerals,  465,  note. 

Jones,  Major-General,  succeeds  Colonel  Murray  in  the 
command  of  the  Bombay  army,  IH.  689. 

Jshmael,  his  conquests,  I.  532. 

Isis,  inscription  on  the  statue  of,  I.  211. 

Ispahan,  taken  by  an  Afchaun  Chief,  I.  609.  Retaken 
by  Thamas  Koolee  Khan,  1. 609. 

Issoof,  Mahomed,  II.  143.  His  coptest  with  the  Nabob 
ofCarnatic  and  the  English,  231.  Defeats  Hyder 
AH  at  the  pass  of  Natam,  274.  Admirable  character 
of  his  government,  542. 

Judges,  in  India,  temptation  to  misconduct  taken  from, 
by  taking  away  their  fees,  II.  559,  HI.  283.  Regu- 
lations respecting  judges  of  criminal  proceedings, 
285.  Periodical  reports  required  of  judges,  286. 
How  appointed  in  India,  349. 

Judicature,  Hindu,  L  129,  162.  Qualities  desirable  in 
a  judicatory,  171*  New  judicature  in  India,  in 
1726,  account  of,  11.12.  New  judicature  of  1773, 
298.  Courts  of  judicature  in  India,  instruments  by 
which  the  powerful  oppress  the  weak,  315.    Plan  for 

'  the  improvement  of  the  civil  judicature,  389.  Plans 
of  judicature  instituted  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  279, 280, 
285.  Lord  Mornington's  ideas  of  the  properties  de- 
sirable in  a  judicial  and  financial  system  of  govern- 
ment, 508.  See  further,  Supreme  Court,  and  Justice. 

Jogglers,  Hindu,  and  others,  1. 31£. 

Juida,  mode  of  calculation  by  the  negroes  of,  1. 400. 

Jumna,  engagement  with  the  petty  princes  near,  III.  657. 

Jumnajee  Anna,  adds  Salsette  and  Bassein  to  the  con- 
quests of  the  Mahrattas,  II.  354. 

Junkee,  Mahratta  chief,  defeated  by  Sujah  ad  Dowla, 
1.621. 

Jura,  double  meaning  of  the  word  with  the  Romans, 
and  absurdity  of  the  English  lawyers  in  adopting  it, 
I.  225,  note. 

Jurisprudence,  Hindu,  nature  of,  127. 

Justice,  fine  imposed  in  India  on  every  applicant  for, 
III.  302.    Deplorable  state  of  the  administration  of, 


in  India,  306.  Giving  a  good  administration  of,  to 
India,  not  impossible,  340.  How  to  be  effected,  ibid. 
342,  345.  Vices  opposed  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  346.  Remedies  for  those  vices,  ibid.  $50. 
Character  of  the  courts  of  justice,  in  India,  one  cause 
of  the  delinquency  of  the  people,  358. 

Kallian,  plundered  by  Sevagee,  I.  583. 

Kam  Buksh,  mortafly  wounded  in  a  contest  for  the 

succession,  1.  594. 
Kanoge,  taken  by  Mahmood,  I.  489. 
Keating,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  early  genealogy  of  the 

Irish,  I.  91. 
Keigwin,  Captain,  revolt  of,  at  Bombay,  against  the 

East-India  Company,  I.  70. 
Kei  Kobad,  his  love  of  pleasure,  I.  506.    Particulars  of 

his  father's  interview  with,    to  reclaim  him,  ibid. 

Dies  of  a  palsy,  507. 
Kelleram,  evidence  of  his  unfitness  as  a  renter,  not 

admitted  on  Mr.  Hastings's  trial,  III.  100. 
Kelly,  Colonel,  dies  in  defending  the  passes  to  Carnatic 

from  Mysore,  III.  194. 
Kelly,  Captain,  commands  a  column  at  the  taking  of 

Deeg,  III.  684. 
Kennaway,  Captain,  sent  to  the  Court  of  Nizam  Ali  to 

negotiate  the  surrender  of  the  Gunto  or  Circar,  IH. 

174. 
Kennaway,  Sir  John,  recommends  engagements  with 

the  Nizam,  which  would  render  the  English  masters 

of  his  country  for  ever,  IH.  376. 
Khalsa,  principal  office  of  revenue,  reformed,  II.  SIS. 
Khulasetul  Tuwarie,  historical  Hindu  book,  L  440. 
Khundeh  Rao,  his  birth,  IH.  567.    Proclaimed  head 

of  the  Holkar  family,  571* 
Kings,  Hindu  ideas  of,  L  122.    Mode  in  which  Hindu 

kings  consult  with   their   ministers,    I.   125,  note. 

Military  duties  of  Hindu  kings,  125.   Judicial  dudes, 

127.    Chronological  table  of  Hindu  kings,  440.  Foot 

of  a  kjng  placed  in  heaven,  why,  282.    AH  kings 

fond  of  hunting,  316. 
Kirrunt,  book  written  by  Nannuk,  gives  rise  to  a  sect, 

I.  594. 
Kistnaghery,  daring  but  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Colo* 

nel  Maxwell  upon,  IH.  226. 
Kiveloor,  ransacked  for  treasures  by  Lally,  II,  134. 
Knox,  Captain,  his  march  to  Patna,  II.  178.    His  gal- 
lant defeat  of  the  Naib  of  Poorania,   179.    Com* 

mands  a  column  in  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of 

Tippo  Saib,  III.  242,  245. 
Knox,  traveller,  describes  the  Chinese  as  if  born  solely 

for  hewing  rocks,  I.  340,  note. 
Koempfer,  on  the  form  of  the  Hindu  government, 

3uoted,  1. 123,  note.    On  the  superior  skill  of  the 
apanese  in  all  handicrafts,  361,  note. 
Kokun,  or  Concan,  whole  region  of,  taken  by  Sevagee, 

1.583. 
Kooli  Khan,  Mahummud,  subahdar-of  Allahabad,  one 
of  the  confederacy  against  Bengal,  II.  170.    Taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death,  172,  327. 
Koran,  superior  in  composition  to  any  work  *f  the 

Hindus,  I.  373,  note. 
Kummer  ad  Dien  Khan,  appointed  vizir  by  Mahoned 
Shah,  1. 612.    Killed  in  his  tent  by  a  cannon-tall,  ia 
the  war  with  Ahmed  Abdallee,  615. 
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Labourdonnats,  governor  of  the  French  Indian'  islands, 
takes  Madras,  II.  SI.  Account  of,  33.  His  engage- 
ment with  the  English  fleet  off  Fort  St.  David,  99. 
Dissensions  between  him  and  Dupleix,  4-1.  Honour- 
able treatment  he  receives  when  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  Dutch,  43*    His  unhappy  fate  in  France,  44. 

Lagundy,  settlement  at,  by  the  English  East  India 
Company,  I.  36. 

Lahore,  taken  by  Ahmed  Abdalee,  1.615.  Taken  by 
the  Seiks  and  Mahrattas,  622.  Pillaged  by  the 
Mahomedans  under  Mahmood,  II.  490.    . 

Lake,  General,  commendations  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
Governor-General,  III.  621.  Takes  the  field,  622. 
The  destruction  of  General  Perron  his  main  object, 
630.  Marches  towards  Delhi,  634.  Title  bestowed 
on  him  by  the  Emperor,  638.  His  march  to  Agra, 
ibid.  Takes  possession  of  Agra,  639.  His  gallantry 
in  the  battle  of  Laswaree,  642.  Defeats  part  of 
Holkar's  cavalry,  682.  .  Authorized  to. open  a  ne- 
gotiation with  Scindia,  709,  715.  His  proceedings 
with  Holkar,  716:  towards  the  Rajah  of  Jyepore, 
717 :  towards  the  Rajahs  of  Bhurtpore  and  Macherry, 

Lalande,  I.  413. 

Lai  Dang,  treaty  of,  between  Fyzoolla  Khan  and  the 
Nabob  of  Oude,  II.  345,  654. 

Lall  Koor,  concubine  of  Jehandar  Shah,  I.  597. 

Lally,  Count  De,  his  arrival  at  Fort  St.  David  with  a 
strong  reinforcement  from  France,  II.  123.  His 
precipitate  conduct,  124.  His  character,  129.  Out- 
rages the  feelings  of  the  Hindus,  ibid.  Excites  the 
animosity  of  his  countrymen  in  India,  130.  State  of 
his  forces,  131.  His  operations  cramped  by  the  want 
of  supplies,  132.  His  expedition  against  Tanjore, 
133.  Takes  Arcot,  137.  Is  joined  by  Bussy,  138. 
His  operations  against  Madras,  139.  Compelled  to 
abandon  the  siege,  142.  His  mortification  at  the  de- 
parture of  d'Ach€,  from  Pondicherry,  146.  Dis- 
agrees with  Bussy  as  to  operations  against  Wande- 
wash,  148.  Is  defeated,  151.  Endeavours  to  obtain 
assistance  from  Mysore  for  the  protection  of  Pondi- 
cherry, 153.  Judicious  plan  formed  by  him,  for  at- 
tacking the  English,  disconcerted,  154.  Compelled, 
•  for  want  of  stores,  to  surrender  Pondicherry,  155. 
Atrocious  cruelty  with  which  he  was  treated  by  his 
countrymen  on  his  return  to  France,  157.  His  exe- 
cution denominated  a  "  Murder  committed  with  the 
sword  of  justice,9'  158.  His  son  a  Member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  on  the  reduction  of  the  French 
monarchy,  ibid. 

Land,  nature  of  the  tenure  of9  with  the  Hindus,  I.  179, 
193.  The  sovereign  generally  the  proprietor  of,  with 
rude  nations,  180,  183,  note.  Royal  grant  of  land 
engraved  on  copper  found  among  the  ruins  of  Men- 
guir,  ibid.  note.  Picture  of  the  general  mode  of  oc- 
cupying land,  and  sharing  its  produce,  in  India,  187. 
Tenure  of  land  in  Europe,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Gothic  nations,  195. 

Language,  copiousness  ascribed  to  the  Sanscrit  Ian 

§uage,  I.  390.  Redundancy  in  language  as  great  a 
efect  as  deficiency,  391 .  Qualities  forming  the  per- 
fection of  language,  ibid.  Language  of  the  Chilians, 
Malays,  and  Mexicans,  392.  Language  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  393. 


Larking,  Mr.  his  evidence  on  Mr.  Hastings's  trial,  HI. 
139. 

Laswaree,  battle  of,  III.  640. 

Laurence,  Major,  commissioned  to  command  the  whole 
of  the  Company's  forces  in  India,  II.  47.  Taken  pri- 
soner in  the  trendies  of  Pondicherry,  49.  Takes 
Devi-Cotah,  55*  Joins  Nazir  Jung  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  600  Europeans,  65.  Returns  to  England, 
•  at  a  critical  period  for  his  army,  68.  Returns  from 
England,  and  joins  the  army  with  a  reinforcement  at 
Arcot,  73.  Accused  by  Dupleix  of  having  commanded 
the  murder  of  Chunda  Saheb,  75.  Defeats  the  French 
near  Bahoor,  77.  Character  of  him  and  his  army,  79. 
Summoned  to  the  defence  of  Triconopoli,  80.  Heads 
the  troops  in  the  defence  of  Madras  against  the 
French,  140. 

Law,  M.  blamed  for  not  having  intercepted  a  reinforce- 
ment sent  under  Major  Lawrence  to  Arcot,  II.  73, 
note.  His  retreat  to  Seringham,  condemned  by 
Dupleix,  deemed  prudent  by  the  English,  74,  note. 
Reveals  to  Suraja  Dowla  the  disaffection  of  bis  prin- 
cipal officers,  109.  With  the  Mahrattas,  invades 
Patna,  162.  Repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  Patna,  and 
compelled  to  abandon  the  siege,  177*  Distinction 
with  which  he  is  treated  by  the  English  on  being 
taken  prisoner,  185,  and  note. 

Law,  Mr.  one  of  the  council  for  Mr.  Hastings,  IH. 
58.  Appeals  against  the  strong  animadversions  of 
Mr.  Burke,  and  opposes  the  mode  of  proceeding,  59. 
His  censure  of  brow-beating  witnesses,  67.  Dictum 
by  him,  that  accusation  without  proof  is  slander,  in- 
vestigated, 89.  Rebuked  for  intemperate  language, 
90.  Admonished  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  91.  His 
spirited  remonstrance  against  the  managers,  107* 
note.    His  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  127. 

Law,  Mr.  brother  of  the  preceding,  his  speech  on  a 
motion  of  thanks  to  the  managers  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
trial,  ni.  146. 

Law,  Mr.  Member  of  the  Provincial  Council  at  Patna, 
prosecuted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  India,  II.  573. 

Law,  martial,  East  India  Company  entrusted  with  the 
exercise  of,  I.  36.    Instance  of  its  exercising  it,  67* 

Laws,  Hindu  code  of.  See  Hindus.  When  two  laws 
command  opposite  things,  both  held  valid  by  the 
Hindus,  1. 147.  Minuteness  of  detail  in  laws  no 
proof  of  refinement,  148.  Cruelty  and  the  principle 
of  retaliation,  features  of  the  laws  of  a  rude  people, 
150.  Qualities  desirable  in  a  body  of  laws,  169. 
No  nation  has  so  great  a  portion  of  unwritten  laws  as 
the  English,  170.  Taxes  on  law  proceedings,  a  mint 
of  immorality,  176.  Resemblance  of  the  laws  of  the 
Mahomedans  to  those  of  the  Romans,  English,  and 
other  nations,  636.  Benefit,  as  to  laws,  conferred  on 
the  French  by  Napoleon,687.  Defects  of  the  Eng- 
lish code  of  laws,  ibid.  English  laws  charged  with 
being  more  cruel  than  the  Mahomedan  law  of  muti- 
lation, 640.  Mischief  of  ill-worded  and  indefinite 
laws,  II.  514.  Interpretation  of  law  by  courts  of 
law  and  by  parliament,  how,  different,  III.  49. 
Wherever  the  law  is  uncertain,  or  unknown,  servi- 
tude exists,  161.  Impost  on  commencement  of  suits 
of  law  in  India,  abolished  by  Lord  Cornwall*** 
283.  The  object  of  a  body  of  laws,  to  define  and 
secure  rights,  287.  Irrational  notions  of  Englishmen 
5d8 
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on  the  subject  of  law,  288.  Suits  of  law  few,  where 
the  administration  of  justice  is  good,  308.  Number 
of  suits  of  law,  a  test  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
ibid.  Defects  of  the  law  in  India,  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  depravity  of  the  people,  315. 

Law-suits,  committee  of,  at  the  India  House,  its  func- 
tion*, II.  5. 

Lawyers,  wish  to  establish  a  belief,  that  it  is  criminal  to 
express  blame  of  them,  III.  166.  Publicity  and 
censure  the  grand  remedy  for  their  misconduct,  ibid. 

Leeds,  Duke  of,  impeached  for  receiving  a  bribe,  1.79. 

Legislation,  curious  definition  off  III.  509,  note. 

Leslie,  Colonel,  commands  a  force,  destined  to  march 
across  India,  from  Bengal  to  Bombay,  405.  Re- 
ceives instructions  not  to  proceed  beyond  Berar,  406. 
In  the  course  of  his  progress  engages  in  negotiations 
and  transactions  wkh  the  local  chiefs,  409.  Accused 
of  delay,  and  recalled,  but  dies  before  the  order 
reaches  him,  411. 

Leslie,  John,  Scotch  Professor  of  Mathematics,  on 
the  mathematical  science  of  the  Hindus,  quoted,  I. 
,404. 

Letting  and  hiring,  law  of,  with  the  Hindus,  1. 140. 
I  language  of  English  law  defective  on  this  branch  of 
contract,  ibid.  note. 

Levant  Company.    See  Turkey. 

Life,  periods  into  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Hindus,  I. 
287. 

Lindsay,  Sir  John,  appointed  king's  commissioner  in 
India,  II.  423.  Alarm  of  the  Company's  servants, 
on  learning  the  powers  with  which  he  is  invested, 
425.  Consequences  arising  from  his  investiture, 
ibid.  Assumes  authority  over  the  President  and 
Council  of  Madras,  426.  Widens  the  difference 
between  the  Nabob  and  Presidency  in  Carnatic, 
427.    Is  recalled,  431. 

Lingam,  Hindu  worship  of,  I.  279,  note. 

Literature,  state  of,  in  a  country,  the  best  test  of  civi- 
lization, I.  362.  State  of  Chinese  literature,  ibid. 
Literature  of  the  Mahomedans  superior  to  that  of 
the  Hindus,  647. 

Litigiousness,  origin  of,  in,  the  Hindu  character,  I. 
310. 

Little,  Captain,  in  the  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  re- 
duces the  fort  of  Hooly  Honore,  III.  231.  Defeats 
a  detachment  of  Tippoo  Saib's  army  in  a  strong  po- 
sition on  the  river  Toom,  232. 

Liverpool,  rapid  increase  of  the  town  of,  in  the  begin-* 
ning  of  the  eighteeenth  century,  II.  .15. 

Livy,  on  the  attention  due  to  the  historical  fables  of 
early  society,  quoted,  I.  93,  note. 

Loans,  difference  between,  in  the  early  and  improved 
.state  of  society,  L  141.    Hindu  laws  respecting,  142. 

Lodi,    commander    of  an  army  in  Deccan,  revolts 

Spinst  Shah  Jehan,  but  speedily  repents,  I.  560. 
is  treatment  when  called  to  court,  and  its  conse- 
quences, ibid.  Proceedings  of  the  Emperor  against 
him,  561.  His  brave  defence,  till  he  fell,  against 
the  whole  array  of  Jehan,  562. 

Lombe,  Sir  Thomas,  excellence  of  his  patent  inven- 

,    tkra  for  throwing  silk,  II.  15. 

Looms  of  the  Hindus,  wretched  state  of,  I.  344. 

Lords,  House  of,  protest  by,  on  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  Mr.  Hastings's  trial,  III.  61.     Decidedly 


against  admitting  uncertain  evidence,  81.  Reports 
the  authority  of  the  judges  on  the  subject,  82,  who 
coincide  with  them,  83.  The  decision  complained 
of  from  not  being  accompanied  with  the  reasons  on 
which  it  was  founded,  ibid.  Determine  in  a  com- 
mittee, that  the  trial,  according  to  precedent,  was 
regular,  92.  Proceedings  of, previous  to  judgment, 
on  the  trial,  147.    Their  final  judgment,  149. 

Lotteries,  condemned,  1. 176. 

Loughborough,  Lord,  confirms  the  doctrine  of  the 
efficiency  of  impeachment,  III.  116. 

Lubin,  St.  adventurer  to  India  from  France,  account 
of,  11.403. 

Lucan,  Lieutenant,  taken  prisoner  by  Holkar,  HI. 
675. 

Lucknow,  taken  by  the  English,  H.  241.  Visited  bj 
Mr.  Hastings,  674r 

Lumsden,  resident  at  Oude,  resigns,  HI.  473. 

Macartney,  Lord,  on  the  character  of  the  Russians, 
quoted,  I.  305,  note.  Accounts  for  the  excellence 
of  the  Chinese  in  dying  scarlet,  346,  note.  Ma- 
thematical instruments  discovered  by  him  at  Pekin, 
prove  the  science  of  the  Chinese  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed, 403,  note.  Charged  with  inconsiderateness  in 
his  account  of  Chinese  husbandry,  471.  Quoted  on 
the  Chinese  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy, 472,  note^  ■  ■  Appointed  Governor  of 
Madras,  11.510.  Takes  Sadras  and  Pulicat,  and  offers 
peace  to  Hyder  and  the  Mahrattas,  ibid.  Attacks 
Negapatnam  against  the  opinion  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  511,  and  takes  it,  512.  Urbanity  of  his 
conduct  to  Sir  Eyre  Cootc,  who  shows  a  discontented 
and  angry  spirit,  517,  note.  His  contest  with  Ge- 
neral Stuart,  who  fails  in  seconding  his  designs  upon 
Hyder's  army,  on  the  death  of  its  chief,  533.  Puts 
the  General  under  arrest,  and  sends  him  to  Eng- 
land, 540.  His,  the  first  instance  of  a  servant  of 
the  King  being  placed  in  a  high  station  in  India, 
546.  Treated  treacherously  by  Mr.  Hastings,  when 
attempting  to  secure  harmony  and  co-operation,  549. 
Refuses  to  obey  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Council 
to  send  a  second  treaty  of  peace  to  Tippoo  Saib,  in 
which  the  Nabob  of  Carnatic  should  be  included, 
552.  Accused  by  the  Nabob  and  his  instruments, 
of  incapacity,  disorders,  and  cruelty,  680.  Hesi- 
tation of  the  accusing  parties  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  their  accusations  by  oath,  681.  Refuses  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  Governor-General  to  restore  to 
the  Nabob  his  revenues,  682.— —Appointed  Go- 
vernor-General, III.  23.  Does  not  accept  the  office, 
24.  Reforms  proposed  by  him  in  the  government 
of  India,  on  his  return  to  England,  ibid.  Claims  a 
peerage,  25. 

Macauley,  Captain,  one  of  a  diplomatic  committee, 
empowered  to  act  in  the  war  with  Tippoo  Saib,  III. 
429. 

Mackdonald,  Major,  gives  evidence  against  the  Be- 
gums, II.  638. 

Mackenzie,  Humberstoae.     See  Humberstone. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  on  the  rude  figures  of  men 
and  monsters  exhibited  at  Ellora,  quoted,  I.  339, 
note.  Conversation  of,  on  theological  metaphysics, 
with  a  young  Brahmen,  385* 
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Macleene,  Mr.  confidential  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
announces  to  the  Court  of  Directors  his  resignation, 
II.  394. 

Macleod,  Colonel,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Bengal  army,  II.  Bis*  Wounded  on  board  the  ship 
Ranger,  engaged  with- the  Mahratta  fleet,  ibid. 

Macleod,  Lord,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Ma- 
dras army,  II.  484,  486. 

Macpherson,  Mr.  succeeds  Mr.  Hastings  as  Governor- 
General,  III.  1.  History  of  his  progress  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Company,  2.  Distressed  state  of  the 
government  on  his  taking  the  chair,  6#  The  first 
objects  of  his  administration,  the  affaire  of  the  Na- 
bob of  Oude,  and  the  proceedings  of  Scindia,  7. 

Macrea,  Lieutenant- Colonel,  commands  a  column  at 
the  taking  of  Deeg,  III.  684. 

Madhoo  Row,  Mahratta  chief,  his  contest  with  Hyder 
All,  1L  280, 

Madoo  Row,  Peshwa,  divisions  among  the  Mahratta 
chiefs  occasioned  by  his  death,  III.  884.  Succeeded 
by  Bajee  Row.     See  Mahrattas. 

Madras,  first  settlement  of  the  East  India  Company  at, 
i.  45.  Settlement  not  approved  of,  by  the  Directors, 
46.  Erected  into  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  George, 

48. Attacked  by  the  French,  II.  81.    State 

of,  ibid.  Capitulates,  82.  Restored,  50.  Again  at- 
tacked, 189.  Relieved,  142.  Surprised  and  nearly 
taken  by  Hyder  Ali,  281.  Lands  around,  obtained 
by  the  Company,  421.  Disputes  of  its  Presidency 
with  Sir  John  Lindsay,  King's  commissioner,  426. 
Violent  contentions  among  the  members  of  the 
Council,  460.  Several  members  of  the  Council 
suspended,  461.  Lord  Pipot,  the  Governor,  impri- 
soned, 462.  Its  transactions  with  the  Zemindars, 
467.  Accused  by  the  Directors  of  underselling  the 
lands,  469.  Its  transactions  with  the  Nizam,  472. 
Condemned  by  the  Governor-General  and  Council, 
473.  Its  governor,  and  four  members  of  its  Council, 
dismissed  from  the  Company's  service,  475.  Re- 
commends to  the  Supreme  Council  peace  with  the 
Mahrattas,  483.  Operation  of  its  Council  and  Se- 
lect Committee  against  the  Mahrattas,  485.  Alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  Hyder  Ali,  488.  Proceedings  of 
the  Supreme  Council  for  assisting  it,  496.  Conduct 
of  its  Council  on  the  treaty  of  the  Nabob  of  Car- 
natic with  the  Supreme  Council,  514.  Causes  of 
discontents  in  its  Council,  516.  Reduced  to  a  state 
of  famine,  530.  Causes  of  the  dissensions  between  its 
Presidency  and  the  Supreme  Council,  547 


President  of,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Control  in 
opposition  to  the  Directors,  IIL  20.  Tardiness 
of  its  government  blamed  by  the  Governor-General, 
187.  Its  President  condemns  the  war  with  Tippoo 
Saib,  ibid.  Views  of  the  Madras  and  Bengal  govern- 
ments in  relation  to  Tippoo,  189.  Madras  govern- 
ment recommends  that  the  revenues  of  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot  should  be  taken  out  of  his  hands,  200. 
Criticizes  severely  the  arrangements  respecting  the 
Nabob  made  by  Governor  Campbell,  201.  Autho- 
thorized  by  the  Supreme  Council  to  execute  the 
plan  it  recommended,  202.  Thrown  into  alarm- by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  party  of  horse  in  the 
neighbourhood,  296.  Difference  of  opinion  between 
the  Governor  and  Council  on  going  to  war  with 
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Tippoo  Saib,  SIS.  Difference  between*  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  new  Njibob  of  Arcot,  400.  Difference 
between  the  Madras  Presidency  and  the  Governer- 
General,  relative  to  warlike  preparations,  for  invad- 
ing Mysore,  415. 

Madura,  account  of,  II.  89.  War  in,  ibid.  Plao:to 
reduce  it  to  more  profitable  obedience,  117*  Taken, 
bv  the  English,  122.  Plundered  by  Hyder  Ali,  284. 
Corrupt  and  oppressive  government  of,  by  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  542. 

Madury*  taken  by  Sevagee,.1. 588.- 

Mahadura,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Hindus,  story  or> 
1.225. 

Mahe,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  156.   Again,  479. 

Mahmood,  invades  India,  1.487*  488.  Takes  Tannasar 
and  Delhi,  489.  Founds  a  University,  ibid.  His 
expedition  against  Suranaut,  490.  Treasures  dis- 
covered by  him  in  the  belly  of  one  of  its  idols,  491. 
His  last  exploit,  death,  and  character,  ibid. 

Mahmood  the  Second,  his  reign,  1. 501.  Subjects  bis 
wife  to  household  drudgery,  502.  Humanely  erases 
a  word  criticized  by  an  Omrah,  508. 

Mahmood  the  Third,' distractions  of  the  empire  under 
his  reign,  1. 522. 

Mahmood,  son  of  Mahomed,  sovereign  in  Deccan, 
1.549. 

Mahomed,  prophet,  Hindu  story  o£,1. 444. 

Mahomed  Ali,  Nabob  of  Carnatic,  or  Arcot,  joins  the 
army  of  Nazir  Jung,  H>  64v  Defeated  bv  the 
French,  flies  to  Arcot,  66.  Offers  to  resign  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  nabobship  of  Carnatic,  67.  Sup* 
ported  in  his  claims  by  the  English,  69.  Driven  out 
of  Carnatic,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  beyond  the 
Caveryr  ibid.  Obtains  assistance  from  Mysore,  78. 
Dispute  between  the  English  and  French  whether 
he  should  be  acknowledged  Nabob  of  Carnatic,  81. 
Silently  acknowledged  such  by  both  parties,  85. 
Vested  with  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity  at  Arcot,  90: 
Pays  the  chout  to  the  Mahrattas,  120.  Account  of 
his  two  refractory  brothers,  148.  Terms  on  which 
he  enjoys  the  dignity  of  Nabob,  225*  New  requisi- 
tions on  him,  by  the  President  and  Council,  226. 
His  proceedings  against  Velore,  Tanjore,  and  the 
two  Marawars,  227.  Jaghire  demanded  of  him  by 
the  servants  of  the  Company,  229*  His  contention 
with  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  respecting  the  Mound 
of  the  Cavery,  232.  Carnatic  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  Emperor,  with  the  titles  of  Wallau  Jau,  and 
Umtnir  ul  Hind,  270.  Appointed  by  the  Madras 
Presidency  Phousdar  of  Mysore,  and  accused  for  ao 
cepting  it,  288.  Commanded  to  return  from  the  army 
acting  against  Hyder,  284.  Relations  between  hhn 
and  the  English,  421.  His  situation  in  consequence 
of  ceding  the  military  defence  of  the  country  to  the 
English,  422.  Manner  in  which  he  is  preyed  upon 
by  the  English  around  him,  424.  Difference  be- 
tween the  Presidency  and  him  widened  by  Sir  John 
Lindsay,  427.  Forms  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas, 
4S0.  Urges  the  English  to  make  war  upon  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore,  436.  Sends  his  two  sons  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Rajah,  489.  Terms  of  the  tieaty, 
440.  Urges  the  Company's  forces  to  reduce  the  two 
Marawar  Polygars,  441.  Effects  the  ruin  of  these 
Chiefs,  448.     Asks  of  the  English   another  war 
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against  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  444.    Motives  on 

•  which  the  Presidency  gratify  his  desires,  445.  His 
contest  with  the  Dutch,  451.  Urged  for  pecuniary 
aid  by  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  concludes  a  treaty 
with  the  Presidency  in  Bengal,  5 IS.  Conduct  of 
the  Madras  Council  upon  this  treaty,  514.  Assign- 
ment of  his  revenue,  516.  Omitted  in  the  English 
treaty  of  peace  with  Tippoo  Saib,  551.  Made  to 
assign  the  revenues  of  Carnatic,  677.  Intrigues  at 
his  court,  678.  Endeavours  to  defeat  the  effects  of 
his  assignment,  679.  His  intrigues  against  Lord 
Macartney,  680.  Succeeds  thereby  in  obtaining 
from  the  Supreme  Council  an  order  for  the  surrender 
of  the  assignment  of  his  revenues,  681 ;  which  Lord 

Macartney  refuses  to  obey,  682- Intrigues 

of  Mr.  Macpherson  respecting,  III.  2.  Payments 
of  his  debts  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Control,  11 
Remonstrance  of  the  Directors  on  the  occasion,  13 
Amount  paid  of  his  debts,  17,  note.  Of  his  new 
debts,  only  one  million  out  of  twenty  allowed  to  be 
good,  18.  Further  arrangement  respecting  his  debts, 
197.  Requested  to  surrender  his  territory  and  re- 
venues to  the  English,  202.  His  attempts  to  defeat 
the  purposes  of  the  assignment,  206.  Cause  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  English  were  involved  from 
their  connexion  with  him,  207.  New  arrangements 
with  him,  262.  Dies  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years,  394.  Effects  of  the  regulations  made 
with  him  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1792,  395.  Suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  which  see. 

Mahomed  Ameer  Khan,  Tooraneh  Omrah,  plans  the 
assassination  of  Hussun,  1.  666. 

Mahomed,  eldest  son  of  Aurungzebe,  marries  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  king  of  Golconda,  I.  566. 
Revolts  in  favour  of  Suja,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
daughter,  574.  Having  been  imprisoned  in  Gualior, 
dies  shortly  after  his  release,  ibia. 

Mahomed,  grandson  of  Mubarick,  his  reign,  I.  528. 

Mahomed  Jehangire,  story  of  his  marriage,  I.  552. 
Insurrections  during  his  reign  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Odipore,  553.  His  journey  to  Mando,  accompanied 
by  the  English  Ambassador,  555.  Proceeds  to  Gu- 
zerat,  Agra,  and  Sewalie,  ibid.  Quells  the  rebellion 
of  his  son  Churrum,  556.  His  ill  treatment  of  his 
General,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Sultana,  557.  Con- 
spiracy formed  against  him  superseded  by  his  death, 
559. 

Mahomed,  Mirza,  Tartar  adventurer,  account  of,  II. 
93. 

Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  appointed  Naib  Duan  of  Ben 
-  gal,  II.  214.  Presents  given  by  him  for  his  eleva- 
tion, 239.  Severe  orders  of  the  Directors  to  Mr. 
Hastings  respecting  him,  317.  Is  arrested,  318. 
Nature  of  the  office  held  by  him,  ibid.  Acquitted, 
after  a  confinement  of  two  years,  324.  Restored 
to  his  situation  and  power,  383.  Complained  against 
by  the  young  Nabob  of  Oude,  398.  Displaced 
from  the  care  of  the-  Nabob,  ibid.  Ordered  by  the 
Company  to  be  restored,  402. 

Mahomed  Shah,  title  assumed  by  the  son  of  Shah  Au- 
lum,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  I.  604.  Sanctions 
the  assassination  of  Hussun,  606.  Disorders  in  the 
empire  from  the  weakness  of  his  administration,  607. 
Revolt  of  his  Vizir,  occasioned  by  his  dissoluteness, 


ibid.  Purchases  peace  6f  the  Mahratta*  by  paying 
the  chout,  608.  Invaded,  and  .his  capital  taken  by 
Nadir,  61Q.  Loses  Cabul,  Tatta,  and  part  of  Multan 
from  his  dominions,  612.  Called  into  the  field  by 
Ali  Mahomed  Khan,  a  refractory  chief,  614.  His 
territories  diminished  by  Ahmed  Abdalee,  ibid.  His 
death,  615. 

Mahomed,  Seid,  son  of  Subder  Ali,  murdered  by  a 
party  of  Patan  soldiers,  II.  59. 

Mahomed,  son  of  Ahmed,  Governor  of  Telingana, 
1.458. 

Mahomed,  son  of  Mahmood,  his  eyes  put  out  by  his 
brother,  T.  492.     Dethroned,  493. 

Mahomed,  son  of  Nizam,  sovereign  in  Deccan,  died 
of  remorse  for  having  executed  his  minister,  1.459. 

Mahomed,  styled  the  accomplished  and  philosophical 
son  of  Balin,  account  of,  I.  505. 

Mahomed,  the  Gaurian,  after  taking  Ghizni,  pene- 
trates into  India  and  advances  to  Lahore,  I.  495. 
Defeated  near  Tannasar,  returns  and  commits  im- 
mense carnage  in  another  battle,  496.  Further  ex- 
ploits of,  497.  Murdered  in  his  tent  by  two  Gickers, 
498. 

Mahomed  the  Third, .  his  character  and  oppressive 
reign,  I.  517. 

Mahomed  the  Fourth,  reign  of,  I.  522. 

Mahomedans,  reduce  the  Hindus  under  their  subjec- 
tion, 1.  481,  Conquer  Persia,  485.  Invade  In- 
dia, 487,  488.  Take  Delhi,  489.  Overrun  Cash- 
mere and  invade  Lahore,  490.  Take  Sumnaut  and 
reduce  Guzerat,  491.  Make  Lahore  the  seat  of 
government,  494.  Take  Delhi  a  second  time,  407. 
Add  Bahar  and  Bengal  to  tbeir  possessions,  499. 
Invade  Deccan,  510.  History  of  tneir  kingdoms  in 
Deccan,  546.  Their  state  of  civilization  compared 
with  that  of  the  Hindus,  625.  Their  classification 
and  distribution  of  the  people,  628.  Their  form  of 
government,  629* 

Mahrattas,  power  of,  by  whom  founded,  I.  60.  In- 
stance of  the  first  application  of  the  name  to  any 
tribe,  512.  Further  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
name,  and  extent  of  country  through  which  their 
language  is  spoken,  581,  and  note.  Account  of 
their  contests  with  Aurungzebe,  591.  Receive  the 
chout  or  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  Deccan,  to 
cease  from  their  predatory  incursions,  602.  The 
provinces  of  Guzerat  and  Malwa  reduced  under 
their  dominion,  607.  Their  mode  of  conducting 
their  predatory  warfare,  608.  Defeated  by  Saadut 
Khan,  ibid.  Obtain  the  payment  of  the  chout  for  a 
peace  with  Ahmed  Shah,  ibid.  Two  of  their  chiefs 
defeated  in  their  plan  for  the  entire  subjugation  of 
Hindustan,  621.  Take  the  provinces  of  Lahore 
and  Multan  from  the  Abdalee  prince,  622.  Defeated 
by  the  Abdalee  prince,  and  their  whole  army  nearly 
destroyed,  628.  ■  Conduct  of,  in  Bengal,  II.  95. 

Operations  of  their  chiefs  against  Bussy,  and  Salabut 
Jung,  87.  Baramahal  ceded  to  them  by  Hyder 
Alir  276.  Defeated  at  Paniput,  278.  Further  pro- 
ceedings of  against  Hyder,  280.  Three  of  their 
chiefs,  after  a  treaty  with  the  Mogul  emperor,  es- 
cort him  to  Delhi,  S26.  Attack  Zabita  Khan,  a 
Robilla  chief,  and  defeat  him  in  battle,  827.  With 
an  army  of  30,000  men  ravage  the  country  beyond 
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the  Ganges,  and  subdue  the  territory  of  Zabita, 
330.  Negotiations  with,  by  the  Subahdar  of  Oude, 
broken  oft,  331.  Restore  Zabita  Khan  and  march 
against  Delhi,^  which  opens  its  gates  to  them,  333. 
Unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  gain  over  the  Rohillas, 
ibid.  English  take  a  part  against  them,  335.  Their 
council  of  eight,  354.  Leaders  of  the  English  army 
obliged  to  sign  a  treaty  under  their  dictation,  408, 
which  is  disavowed  by  the  Supreme  Council  in  Ben-* 
gal,    414.    War  with,  renewed,    ibid.    Lose  Ah- 

.  medabad,  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  415.  Their  array 
under  Scindia  defeated,  416.  Defeated  by  Captain 
Popham,  417,  and  lose  the  fortress  of  Guaiior,  418. 
Invade  Mysore,  and  distress  Hyder  Ali,  429.  Seek 
the  aid  of  the  English,  which  is  refused,  430.  Ne- 
gotiate with  Mahomed  Ali,  ibid.  Extent  ot  their 
conquests,  431.  Make  peace  with  Hyder,  432. 
With  the  English,  526.  At  war  again  with  the 
English,  556.  Their  transactions  in  the  Ghauts, 
ibid.  Termination  of  the  war,  558.  Negotiation 
with  the  Mahrattas  of  Poonah,  619.     Territories 

yielded  up  by  them, by  treaty,  621* Injustice 

of  the  war  with,  tendered  as  evidence  on  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's trial,  but  excluded,  HI.  142.  Campaign  of, 
with  the  English  against  Tippoo,  216.  Jealous  of 
the  growing  power  of  the  English,  and  impatient  to 
reap  the  spoil  of  the  Nizam,  375.  At  war  with  the 
Nizam,  381.  Death  of  Madoo  Row,  Peshwa  of, 
384.  Clause  relative  to,  in  the  English  partition 
treaty  with  the  Nizam,  456.  Endeavour  of  the 
English  to  make  the  new  Peshwa  of  Mahratta  resign 
the  military  part  of  his  government,  562.  Nego- 
tiations for  that  purpose,  ibid.  564,  5659  566.  Pe- 
culiar crisis  in  Mahratta  affairs,  567.  Effect  of 
Holkar's  victory  over  Scindia,  upon  the  views  of  the 
Peshwa,  572.  The  Peshwa  driven  from  Poonah, 
repairs  to  Bassein,  575.  Treaty  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  military  power  signed  at  Bassein,  577* 
Is  restored,  587.  New  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  599, 
620.  Objects  of  this  war,  621.  Benefits  derived 
from  it  examined,  659,  661.  For  the  operations  of 
this  war,  see  Holkar  and  Scindia. 

Mail-co&y,  Hindu  temple,  account  of9 1.  338. 

Maitland,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  killed  in  the  assault  of 
Bhurtpore,  III.  687. 

Malabar,  coast  of,  ceremony  of  marriage  never  intro- 
duced there,  I.  301.  Sexual  intercourse  there,  how 
restricted,  ibid.     Operations  of  the  English  in  Ma- 

•  labar,  III.  197.  Its  territory  completely  subdued 
bv  the  English,  ibid. 

Malacca,  Dutch  settlement  of,  taken  by  the  English, 

HI.  402. 
Malcolm,  Captain,  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Persia,  III. 

467*    Terms  of  the  alliance  formed  by  him,  468. 
Malcolm  Sir  John,  on  the  state  of  civilization  in  the 
-  time  of  Sapor,  quoted,  I.  470,  note.    Accuses  Lord 

Cornwallis  of  breaking  faith  with  Tippoo  Saib,  III. 

176.    Commends  him  for  his  contempt,  in  the  war 

•  with  Tippoo  Saib,  of  the  restricting  act,  261,  note. 

•  Applauds  Sir  John  Kennaway's  recommendation  of 
engagements  with  Nizam  Ali,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming masters  of  his  country,  376,  note.  His  idea 
of  the  obligation  created  by  assistance  in  war,  380. 
Cited,  on  the  negotiations  at  Poonah,  417. 


Mallet,  on  the  savages  of  Greenland,  quoted,  I.  320. 
Says  the  Scandinavians  counted  the  unities  to  twelve, 
359,  note. 

Malvilly,  battle  of,  III.  431. 

Malwa,  annexed  to  the  Mogul  dominions,  1. 543.  Re- 
duced under  the  dominion  of  the  Mahrattas,  607. 

Manby,  Captain,  his  invention  for  throwing  ropes  on 
board  vessels  threatened  with  shipwreck,  known  be- 
fore to  the  French,  II.  37. 

Man,  reason  for  supposing  him  a  recent  creation,  I. 
105,  note. 

Manchester,  rapid  increase  of,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  II.  15. 

Mandelsloe,  on  Indian  paintings,  quoted,  1.356,  note. 

Mandeville,  on  the  origin  of  the  admiration  bestowed 
on  the  profession  cf  arms,  quoted,  I.  115,  note. 

Manes,  one  of  the  Hindu  sacraments,  account  of,  I. 
249. 

Mangalore,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  535.  Invested  by 
Tippoo  Saib,  537.  Diversion  in  its  favour,  540.  De- 
fence of,  543.  Deplorable  state  to  which  it  was 
reduced  previous  to  its  surrender,  545. 

Manners,  definition  of,  L  287.  State  of,  with  the 
Hindus,  ibid.  Where  manners  are  good,  they  make 
up  for  many  defects  in  the  law,  III.  319. 

Manuscripts,  Bengal,  required  from  the  badness  of  the 
paper  to  be  transcribed  every  ten  years,  I.  403. 

Maphuz  Khan,  war  in  Madura  and  Tfrnevelly  prolonged 
by  him,  II.  91.  Further  account  of  him,  122.  In- 
strumental in  occasioning  an  alliance  between  Nizam 
Ali  and  Hyder  Ali,  281. 

Marawars,  account  of  the  war  with,  II.  441.  Their 
ruin  effected,  443. 

Marchand,  betrays  Mahomed  Issoof  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  if.  231. 

Marlborough,  Earl  of,  sent  with  a  fleet  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Bombay,  1. 58. 

Marriage,  ceremonies  of,  among  the  Hindus,  I.  258, 
292.  Not  known  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  301. 
First  instituted  among  the  Greeks  by  Cecrops,  and 
among  the  Egyptians  by  Menes,  302,  note.  Not 
observed  by  8ie  Nassamones  in  Africa,  nor  by  the 
ancient  Indians  of  Peru,  ibid. 

Martial  Law.    See  Law. 

Maskelyne,  Mr.  II.  245. 

Masulipatam,  factory  of  the  East  India  Company  esta- 
blished at,  I.  37-  Taken  by  the  French,  II. 
66.  After  a  severe  struggle  surrendered  to  the 
English,  168. 

Mathematics,  Hindu  knowledge  off  1. 403. 

Matthews,  General,  invades  Mysore,  11.535.  Takes 
Bednore  and  other  places,  ibid.  Refuses  to  divide 
any  portion  of  the  spoil,  536.  Superseded,  ibid. 
Surprised  in  Bednore  and  taken  prisoner,  537. 

Mattra,  taken  by  the  Mahomedans,  1. 489. 

Maurice,  Mr,  acknowledges  the  monstruosity  of  the 
Hindu  notions  of  the  mundane  system,  I.  237,  note* 
On  the  historic  poetry  of  the  Hindus,  quoted,  364* 
On  the  ancient  kings  of  India,  451 . 

Mauzim,  second  son  of  Aurungzebe,  from  his  father's 
fears  of  him,  recalled  from  the  government  of  Guze- 
rat, I.  575.  Declared  heir  to  the  throne,  and  his 
name' changed  to  Shah  Aulum,  ibid.  His  efforts  in 
his  father's  illness  to  secure  the  succession,  576. 
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Sent  against  Sevagee,  585.    Characterised  as  cele- 

.  brated  for  his  astronomical  learning,  ibid.  note.  Re- 
called from  the  army,  586.  Sent  into  Cancan  to 
reduce  the  Mahratta  fortresses  onthe  sea  coast,  589. 
Imprisoned,  with  his  sons,  for  remonstrating  against 
the  treachery  aimed  at  the  King  of  Gelconda,  590. 
Contest  with  his  brother  A  aim,  for  the  succession,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  592.  Ascends  the  throne, 
593.  His  contest  with  his  brother  Kam  Buksh,  who 
is  mortally  wounded,  594*.  His  expedition  against 
the  Seiks,  ibid.  His  death,  596.  Further  mention 
of,  II.  93. 

Maxwell,  Colonel,  invades  Baramahl,  III.  194.  Effects 
a  junction  with  General  Medows  at  Caveripatam, 
195.  Commands  a  detachment  in  a  night  attack  on 
the  camp  of  Tippoo  Saib,  241.  Killed  in  the  battle 
of  Assye,  644. 

Mean  motion,  astronomy  of  the  Hindus  accurate  re- 
specting, I.  398. 

Medical  art,  state  of,  with  the  Hindus,  L  465. 

Medows,  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  land  force  in 
a  secret  expedition,  II.  520.  Arrives  with  his  troops 
tn  India,  521.  Appointed  Governor  of  Madras, 
III.  189.  His  instructions  respecting  Tippoo  Saib, 
ibid.  His  proceedings  with  the  army  in  Mysore, 
190.  Correspondence  between  him  and  Tippoo, 
195.  Returns  to  Madras,  196.  Happy  turn  of 
thought  by,  on  the  army  being  apprehensive  of  a 
mine,  225,  note.  Commands  a  column  in  the  night 
attack  on  Tippoo,  240,  247.  Resigns  his  share  of 
prize-money,  257.  Instance  of  the  harmony  sub- 
sisting between  him  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  244,  note. 
His  gallant  conduct  in  the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  25 1 . 

.Meeran,  son  of  Meer  Jaffier,  his  atrocities  when  left  by 
his  father  Governor  of  Chandernagor,  II.  161.  Com- 
motions occasioned  by  his  fear  of  Mooshedabad,  164. 
His  designs  against  Dooloob  Ram,  165.  Characterized 
as  cruel  and  brutal,  170.  Sows  the  seeds  of  a  new 
war,  173.  His  conduct  in  a  battle  with  the  English 
against  the  Emperor,  176.  Killed  by  lightning,  180. 
Question  of  making  his  son  Nabob  of  Bengal,  213. 

Merchants,  Hindu,  ceremonies  enjoined  them,  1. 258. 
Singular  method  of  numeration  practised  by,  in  pur- 
chases and  sales,  317,  note. 

Messengers,  Hindu,  rate  at  which  they  will  travel,  I. 
312. 

Metaphysical  speculations,  belong  to  a  rude  as  well  as 

.  a  cultivated  state  of  society,  I.  378.  Instances  in 
proof,  ibid. 

Metempsychosis,  Hindu  notion  of,  1. 283. 

Mexicans,  their  chronology,  1. 92.  Their  worship  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  names  by  which  they  address 
him,  214,  note.  Their  buildings,  336.  Excel  in 
sculpture  and  casting  of  metals,  355,  note.  Their 
paintings,  357*  Character  of  their  poetry,  371 ,  note. 
Excellence  of  their  language,  392,  note.  Care 
ascribed  to  them  in  the  education  of  their  youth,  410, 

.  note.  Mistaken  notions  of  the  Spaniards  respecting 
their  civilization,  435,  note. 

Mickelbourne,  Sir  Edward,  his  licence  to  trade  to  the 
East  Indies,  1. 17. 

Middleton,  Dr.  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern 
philosophy  derived  from  the  ancients,  quoted,  1. 410. 

Middleton,  Mr.  Nathaniel,  placed  by  Mr.  Hastings  as 


private  agent  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  II.  340.  fart 
of  his  correspondence  in  that  capacity  suppressed  by 
Mr.  Hastings,  350.  Returns,  and  Mr.  Bristow  sent 
to  supply  his  place,  353.  Present  received  by  him 
from  Munny  Begum,  376.  Re-appointed  to  the 
court  of  the  Nabob,  395.  Removed  again  and  re- 
appointed, 630.  Report  made  by  him  of  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  the  Nabob,  633.  Instructed  to 
plunder  the  Begums,  if  the  Nabob  refuses  the  office, 
642.  His  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hastings,  648.  Accused 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  found  guilty  of  remissness  in 
his  duty,  650.  Examined  as  a  witness  on  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's trial,  67. 

Mignan,  Colonel,  III.  436. 

Military  order  in  society,  ranks  high  as  civilization  is 
low,  1. 1 15.  Rude  state  of  the  military  art  with  the 
Hindus,  125,  460,  464,  465,  note* 

Millar,  Mr.  of  Glasgow,  on  the  division  of  nations  into 
classes,  quoted,  1. 109,  note.  On  the  treatment  of 
servants  in  primitive  times,  117.  On  the  condition 
of  women  of  the  American  tribes,  297,  note.  Only 
writer  from  whom  elucidations  of  Hindu  history  can 
be  drawn,  432. 

Milton,  on  the  pretended  origin  of  the  English,  quoted, 
1.91,  note.  On  the  superstitious  respect  of  the  In- 
dians to  vermin,  282,  note. 

Minchin,  Commandant  at  Calcutta,  accused  of  quitting 
it  improperly,  II.  99. 

Ministers,  mode  in  which  the  Hindu  sovereigns  consult 
with  them,  I.  125,  and  note. 

Mirepohc,  Duke  de,  Ambassador  of  France  to  superin- 
tend a  negotiation  for  peace  between  the  French  and 
English  East  India  Companies,  II.  83. 

Mirzapha  Jung,  Nabob  of  Beejapore,  account  of,  II.  61  , 
Surrenders  himself  to  Nazir  Jung,  65*  Vested  with 
the  power  of  Subahdar,  67.  Shot  through  with  an 
arrow,  68.  By  the  generosity  of  Bussy,  his  son 
vested  with  the  powers  enjoyed  by  the  father,  86. 

Mofussul  Duanee  Adaulut,  civil  court  in  India,  how 
constituted,  II.  315. 

Moguls,  embassy  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Empe- 
ror of,  I.  13.  Embassy  to,  by  James  the  First,  20. 
Emperor  of,  fives  permission  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  trade  in  Orissa,  40.  State  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  430.  Moguls  take  Pekin,  500.  Conquer 
Persia,  501.  Invade  India,  ibid.  510,  511,  512. 
Plunder  Deccan,  513.  Reduce  Carnatic,  517. 
Found  a  kingdom  in  Deccan,  519.  Origin  of  their 
dynasty,  532.  Their  learning,  626.  Superior  in 
civilization  to  the  Hindus,  ibid.  English  embassy  to 
their  Emperor  Feroksere,  II.  19.  Their  confede- 
racy against  Bengal,  169.  Defeat  the  Governor 
of  fiahar,  174.  Defeated  by  the  English  near  Patna, 
176.    Form  a  treaty  with  the  English,  243.  # 

Mohabet,  General  of  the  army  of  Jehangire,  his  perse* 
cutions  by  the  Sultana,  and  generous  conduct  under 
them,  I.  557.  Appointed  by  Shah  Jehan  Comman- 
der-in-Chief of  his  forces,  559.  His  generous  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  Rajah  of  Bundelcund,  whom  ho 
held  subdued,  560.  Government  of  Candesh  con- 
ferred on  him,  563.  Having  taken  DowlaCahad, 
and  laid  siege  to  Telingana,  falls  sick  and  dies,  ibid, 

Mohee  al  Sunnat,  placed  on  the  throne  by.  Ghaaee,  on 
the  death  of  Aurungsebe,  L  622. 
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Mohtesib,  eftee  of,  H.  814. 
Mohurree,  Indian  clerks  to  denominated,  II.  10. 
Moiz  ad  Dien,  son  of  Shah  Atrium,  and  governor  of 
Multan,  I.  592.    Defeats  his  brothers,  and  succeeds 
to  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Jehandar  Shah,  597. 
Suffers  himself  to  he  governed  by  a  concubine,  ibid. 
Defeated  by  Feroksere,  and  deprived  of  bis  throne, 
598. 
Molina,  on  the  names  given  to  the  Deity  by  the  Aran- 
canians,  quoted,  I.  211.  On  the  language  and  gram- 
mar of  the  Chilians,  quoted,  398. 

Moluccas,  trade  begun  with,  by  the  English,  1.7. 
Portuguese  expelled  from,  by  the  Dutch,  25.  Ex- 
clusive right  to,  claimed  by  the  Dutch,  35. 

Monaim  Khan,  made  Vizir  to  Shah  Aulum,  1. 593 

Money,  first  coined,  in  India,  by  Akbar,  1. 463.  Not 
known  in  Persia,  till  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
197,  note. 

Mongheer  taken  by  the  English,  II.  206. 

Monopoly,  of  the  East  India  Company,  national  and 
parliamentary  proceedings  against,  in  1690,  L  76. 

Monson,  Major,  appointed  to  supersede  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  in  the  army  before  Pondicherry,  II.  154.  In 
his  first  operation  against  Pondicherry,  is  wounded, 
155.  Appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  307,  349.  His  death  gives  Mr.  Hastings 
the  superiority  in  the  Council,  and  the  direction  of 
government,  $89. 

Monson,  Colonel,  wounded  in  the  attack  on  the 
fort  of  Alighur,  III.  632.  Left  by  General 
Wellesley  to  guard  Holkar*s  motions,  673.  His  de- 
tachment takes  the  fort  of  Hinglais-Ghur,  674. 
Upon  Holkar's  advance,  he  retreats,  ibid.  Loss  of 
his  irregular  cavalry,  675.    Obliged  to  abandon  his 

.    guns,  ibid.    Attacked  in  crossing  the  river  Bannas, 
,676.    Retreats  to  Agra  in  great  confusion,  677. 
Commands  a  column  in  the  attack  of  Bhurtpore, 
688. 

Montague,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  on  the  Turkish 
mosques,  quoted,  I.  341 . 

Montesquieu,  on  the  tenure  of  land,  quoted,  1. 184, 
note.  On  the  religious  worship  of  the  Persians, 
244,  note. 

Montressor,  Colonel,  III.  427. 

Moodoo  Kistna,  favourite  dubash  of  Lord  Pigot,  II.  453. 

Moor,  moslems  in  India  so  denominated,  II.  44. 

-yoore,  John,  ship-carpenter,  instrumental,  by  his  inge- 
nuity, in  the  taking  of  Devi-Cotah,  IL  55. 

Moore,  Lieutenant,  his  account  of  the  slow  proceed- 
ings of  the  Mahrattasin  sieges,  III.  217:  of  the 
death  of  Colonel  Frederick,  218. 

Mootebouse,  Colonel,  his  death  and  character,  IIL 
311,  note. 

Moorshedabad,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  114,  205. 

r  Opinion  of  the  judges  of,  respecting  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  Indians,  HI.  338, 354. 

Moraan,  Governor  of  Masulipatam,  H.  138. 

Moraba,  sides  with  Sucaram  Baboo  in  ftvour  of  Sagoba, 
H.406.  ^ 

Morad,<sondf  Shah  Jehan,  his  character,  L  568.  On 
his  father's  illness,  joins  Aurungzebe  against  the 
other  claimants  of  the  throne,  ibid.  Treated  trea- 
cherously by  Aunmgaebe,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Agra, 
571. 
rou  lie 


Moral  character  of  the  Hindus,  works  published  on 
the  subject  of,  1.321.  Answers  to  the  interroga- 
tories put  to  the  judges  in  Calcutta,  respecting,  ibid. 
Opinions  of  Mr.  Charles  Grant  respecting,  323. 
Opinions  of  Mr.  Tytler  respecting,  ibid. ;  of  Mr. 
Shore,  327;  of  Mr.  Forbes,  328;  of  the  Abb*  du 
Bois,  329 ;  of  Mr.  Ward,  ibid. ;  of  Mr.  Broughton, 
331. 

Morality,  the  grand  test  of  religion,  I.  264.  Pure 
language  of  the  Hindus  respecting,  common  to  all 
rude  nations,  276.  Morality,  with  rude  nations, 
almost  always  degraded  by  religion,  ibid.  Loose 
morality,  and  harsh  austerities,  combined  in  the  re- 
ligion of  a  rude  neople,  279.  The  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  ana  punishments  of  no  service  to 
morality,  285.  Dissolution  of  morals  in  India 
ascribed  to  English  regulations,  HI.  314. 

Morari  Row,  Governor  of  Trichinopolv,  11.59.  Com- 
mands the  Mahrattas,  acting  with  the  French  army, 
79.  Oflfers  alliance  with  die  English,  121.  His 
territories  conquered  by  Hyder  Ali,  278.  His 
territories  restored  to  him,  280. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  on  grammatical  distinctions  and 
subtleties,  quoted,  1. 390,  note. 

Mornington,  Lord,  appointed  Governor-General  of 
India,  III.  403.  Arrives  at  Calcutta,  404.  Im- 
pression of  the  Sultan  of  Mysore's  proclamation  on  his 
mind,  405.  Resolves  on  immediate  war  with  Tippoo 
Saib,  407.  Compelled  to  relinquish  his  intention, 
415.  Makes  a  new  treaty  with  Nizam  Ali;  ibid. 
Instructive  view  of  his  demands  on  Tippoo,  421. 
Rises  on  his  demands,  424.  Commences  war,  425. 
Amount  of  the  forces  sent  by  him  against  Tippoo, 
426.  The  entire  destruction  of  Tippoo  his  ultimate 
view  in  the  wars,  435.  Manner  in  which  he  settles 
the  territory  of  Mysore,  on  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Tippoo,  452—454.  Meditates  important  changes 
in  Oude,  462.  Sends  away  from  Oude  all  British 
subjects  not  employed  by  the  Company,  463.  Sends 
an  embassy  to  tne  king  of  Persia,  467*  Presses  the 
Vizir  Ali  to  reform  his  military  government,  471. 
His  subsequent  treatment  of  the  Vizir,  475.  Sends 
his  brother  Henry  Wellesley  to  him,  499.  Projects 
a  journey  through  the  Oude  country,  403.  His 
transactions  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  505.  yis 
negotiation  with  the  Peshwa,  564.  With  Holkar, 
582.  With  Scindia,  584.  Prepares  for  war  with 
the  Mahrattas,  592.  His  plans  for  conducting  the 
war,  621.  Gives  to  General  Wellesley  plenipotentiary 
powers  for  peace  or  war,  593.  His  views  with  re- 
spect to  Scindia,  655.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  him, 
656.  His  account  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
the  defensive  alliances  and  the  war,  659.  That  ac- 
count investigated,  661.  Seeks  peace  with  Holkar, 
666.  Resolves  to  conquer,  but  give  away  his  domi- 
nions, 670.  Provides  for  the  Emperor  and  his 
family,  679.  His  new  plan  of  defence  against 
Scindia  and  Holkar,  699.  Succeeded  by  Marquis 
Cornwalks,  702.  Company's  opinion  of  his  admi- 
nistration, ibid. 

Mortiz  Ali,  negotiates  with  the  French  for  the  Nabob- 
ship  of  Carnatic,  II.  78.    Attempt  bv  the  English 
to  subjugate  him,  unsuccessful,  90.    Proceedings  of 
Mahomed  Ali  against  him,  227. 
5jb 
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Moscow,  its  tnagnifioonoe,  1. 464,  note. 

Mostyn,  Mr.  appointed  one  of  the  Committee  to  settle 
the  government  of  Poonah,  II.  407.  English  re- 
sident at  Poonah,  461. 

Motte,  Mr.  performs  a  journey  to  the  diamond  mines 
of  Orissa,  1. 185.  Quoted  on  the  abject  state  of 
women  in  India,  296,  note.  On  the  ferocious  and 
cowardly  character  of  the  Hindus,  809,  note.  t)n 
the  Hindu  music,  857. 

l^ubarick,  son  of  Alia,  character  of  his  reign,  L  513. 

Mubarick,  son  of  Chiser,  assassinated  after  a  just  and 
humane  reign  of  fourteen  years,  1. 527* 

Mubarick,  nephew  of  Shere,  usurps  the  throne  by 
the  assassination  of  the  son  of  Sefim  in  his  mother's 
arms,  I.  537. 

Mudkul,  taken  by  Sahjee,  father  of  Sevagee,  1. 582 

Muftee,  office  of,  II.  314. 

Mujahed,  son  of  Mahomed,  assassinated  by  his  uncle 
Paood,  I.  547. 

Muir,  Colonel,  arrives  at  Gohund,  to  the  relief  of 
Colonel  Carnac,  II.  557.  Empowered  to  treat  with 
Scindia,  558.  His  instructions  on  that  occasion, 
III.  8. 

Multan,  part  of,  detached  from  the  dominions  of  the 
Mogul  and  added  to  those  of  Nadir  Shah,  1. 612. 
Taken  by  the  Seiks  and  Mahrattas,  622. 

Mulwaggle,  fort,  taken  by  Hyder  Ali,  II.  283. 

Munnoo,  Meer,  Governor  of  Multan,  purchases  the 
retreat  of  Ahmed  Abdalee  from  liis  province,  I.  617. 
Generosity  of  Abdalee  to  him  when  defeated,  ibid. 
Viceroy,  under  Abdalee,  of  Multan  and  Lahore, 
when  he  dies,  619. 

Munny  Begum,  her  appointment  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  young  Nabob  of  Bengal,,  H.  21.  Presents 
made  by  her  to  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Middleton 
while  ene  held  the  office,  375.  Removed  by  the 
Council  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Hastings,  ibid.  Re- 
placed, 400.  Investigation  by  the  managers  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  trial,  of  her  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Naib  Subah  of  Oude,  III.  *74.  Records  concern- 
ing her  present  to  Mr.  Hastings,  excluded  as  evi 
dence  on  his  trial,  85,  et  seq. 

Munro,  Sir  Hector,  takes  the  command  of  the  army 
at  Patna,  II.  208.  Subdues  a  mutiny,  209.  De- 
feats the  armies  of  the  Mosul  Emperor  and  Suja 
Dowla,  210.  Terms  on  which  he  concludes  a  treaty 
with  those  powers,  211.  Appointed  one  of  the 
Madras  Council  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
forces,  II.  464.  Censured  by  the  East  India  Com 
pany,  175.  Takes  Pondicherry,  478.  Commands 
the  first  division  of  the  army  against  Hyder  Ali,  and 
defeats  him,  505.  His  disagreement  with  General 
Stuart  in  a  subsequent  battle  with  Hyder,  507. 
Commands  the  expedition  against  Negapatnam  and 
other  Dutch  settlements,  512. 

Murray,  Colonel,  advances  into  the  heart  of  Hol- 
kar's  dominions  in  Malwa,  and  takes  his  capital,  IH. 
677, 

Musaood,  son  of  Mahroood,  makes  three  incursions  into 
India,  I.  492.  Defeated  by  the  Turkmans,  493. 
Deposed  by  a  mutiny  in  his  army,  ibid. 

Musaood,  son  of  Feroze,  his  reign,  I.  501. 

Music,  of  the  Hindus,  totally  devoid  of  excellence,  I. 
357.    Skill  of  tlie  Peruvians  in,  358,  note. 


Mutilation,  punishment  practised  by  the  Hindus,  I. 
152.  Banishment  substituted  by  Lord  CornwaBis, 
instead  o£  III.  309. 

Mutiny.    See  army. 

Mutseddies,  or  Brahmen  council,  their  proceedings 
against  Ragoba,  II.  556. 

Mysore  and  Mysorians  Mysore  described,  II.  73. 
Mysorians  claim  Triconopoly  of  the  English,  76. 
Attempt  to  take  the  fort  of  Triconopoly  by  surprize, 
77.  Attack,  while  allies  of  the  English,  their  ad- 
vanced post  and  destroy  every,  man,  78.  Proceed* 
-  tags  of  Bussy  against  Mysore,  90.  Further  account 
of  Mysore,  271.  First  war  of  the  Mysorians  with 
the  English,  282.  See  Hyder  Ah*.  Proceedings  of 
Hyder  Ali  against  the  Rajah  of,  275.  Hyder  undis- 
puted master  of  the  kingdom,  277.  Proclamation  of 
the  Sultan  of,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  404.  Sub* 
mission  of  the  country,  of,  to  the  English,  443.  Ob- 
ject of  its  settlement  under  the  English  government, 
452.  Ostensible  rajahsbip  of,  restored,  453.  Parti- 
tion treaty  c£,  456.    Subsidiary  treaty  of,  4*57. 

Nabob,  deputy,  how  the  title  came  to  imply  sovereign, 
1. 621.    By  whom  nominated,  H.  57. 

Nadir  Shah,  his  low  origin,  1. 609.  Assumes  the  title  of 
Thamas  Kooiee  Khan,  ibid.  Declares  himself  King 
of  Persia,  ibid.  Having  defeated  the  Afghauns,  in- 
vades Hindustan,  610.  His  horrible  slaughter  of  the 
inhabitants  on  taking  Delhi,  611.  Provinces  added 
to  his  dominion  by  his  treaty  with  the  Mogul  em- 
peror, 612.  Massacred  in  his  tent,  614.  rurther 
mention  of,  II.  58. 

Nagore,  purchased  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  by  the 
Dutch,  H.  450. 

Naib  Duan,  revenue  office,  abolished,  U.  313.  Sub- 
stitution in  its  stead,  315. 

Naib  Subah,  or  Nazim,  supreme  magistrate  for  the 
trial  of  capital  offences,  II.  314.  Abolishing  the 
office  without  an  adequate  substitute,  reprehended, 
320.  Duties  of,  as  connected  with  the  household  of 
the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  321. 

Naik,  title  given  to  Hindu  governors  of  districts,  1. 582, 
note. 

Nairne,  Major,  killed  in  the  assault  on  Cutchoura, 
III.  524. 

Nairs,  of  Malabar,  customs  of,  as  to  sexual  intercourse, 
1.302. 

Nana  Furnavese,  in  the  council  at  Poonah  sides  with 
Siccaram  Baboo  in  flavour  of  Ragoba,  IL  404w 
Overthrows  the  party  of  Siccaram,  406. 

Nannuk,  prophet  of  the  Seiks,  account  of,  1. 594. 

Natal,  restored  to  the  English,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
II.  229. 

Nations,  rude,  derive  peculiar  gratification  from  pre- 
tensions to  high  antiquity,  1.91.  The  propensity  ac- 
counted for,  96,  note.  All  ancient  nations  trace 
themselves  to  a  period  of  rudeness,  103*  Publicity 
of  judicial  proceedings  common  to  rude  nations,  129, 
note.  Cruelty  and  the  principle  of  retaliation,  fea- 
tures of  the  laws  of  a  rude  people,  150.  To  make 
laws  which  cannot  or  ought  not  tor  be  executed,  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  rude  people,  165,  Grossr 
nets  of  language  an  ingredient  in  the  manners  of  a 
rude  nation,  302.    Rude  nations  most  addicted  -to 
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gaming,  560.  Rude  nations  are  neglectful  if  his- 
tory, 374. 

Naval  engagement  between  the  English  and  Portu- 
guese near  Surat9  I.  90,  39.  Between  the  English 
and  French,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  II.  38. 
Off  Madras,  124*  Off  Cancel,  136.  Off  Ceylon,  144, 
525.  Off  Pondicherry,  477.  In  Praya  Bay,  520. 
Off  Negapatam,  527.    Off  Trincomalee,  528,  539. 

Nazim,  office  of,  II.  302.  ' 

Nazir  Jung,  son  of  Cheer  Koolich,  in  a  revolt  against 
his  father,  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  1. 61?. 
Further  account  of,  11.60.  Favours  the  English 
against  Chunda  Saheb  and  the  French,  63.  His 
-  character,  66*  Leaves  his  Army  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  harem  and  the  chase,  at  Arcot,  ibid.  Traitor- 
ously 6hot  through  the  heart,  67* 

Neabut  Nizamut,  office  of,  II.  320. 

Neemagee  Scindia,  Mahratta  chief,  associate  with 
Daood  in  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Hussun,  1. 601. 

Negapatam,  engagement  off,  between  the  French  and 
English  fleets,  II.  527. 

Negapatnam,  taken  from  the  Dutch,  II.  511. 

Nelore,  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  English,  II.  1 18. 

Nesbit,  Colonel,  leads  a  column  in  the  night  attack  on 
Tippoo  Saib,  III.  244. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of9  appointed  to  superintend  a  nego- 
tiation of  peace  with  the  French  and  English  East 
India  Companies,  II.  83. 

Nicholson,  Captain,  commands  the  first  expedition  sent 
from  England  to  Bengal,  I.  72. 

Nizam,  son  of  Humaion,  sovereign  in  Deccan,  1.549. 

Nizam  AH,  proceedings  of,  as  governor  of  Berar,  II. 
127.  Divests  himself  of  Berar,  and  takes  the  govern- 
ment of  Dowlatabad,  128.    Effects  the  assassination 

'  of  Hyder  Jung  and  flies  to  Boqranpore,  129.  Re- 
turns at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
169.  Assumes  the  Subahdarship  of  Deccan,  having 
dethroned  his  brother,  268.    His  irruption  into  Car- 

■  natie,  269.  His  treaty  with  the  English,  270.  Joins 
Hyder  AM  against  the  English,  271.  His  proceed- 
ings against  the  Mahrattas,  275.  Disgusted  with  the 
war,  forms  another  treaty  with  the  English,  282. 
Transactions  of  the  Madras  presidency  with  him, 
respecting  Guntoor,  471.    These  transactions  con- 

*  demned  by  the  Governor-General  and  council,  473. 
Forms  an  alliance  with  Hyder  Ali  and  the  Mahrattas, 
482.    8upreme  Council  send  a  person  to  his  court  to 

.  represent  them,  496.  Proposes  to  the  Regent  of 
Berar  to  invade  and  ravage  Bengal,  498.  The  Gun- 
toor Circar  demanded  of  him,  III.  172.  Lord 
Cornwall's  treaty  with,  176.  Relations  with,  en- 
tered into  by  Sir  John  Shore,  374.  War  between 
him  and  the  Mahrattas,  381.  Dismisses  the  English 
subsidiary  force,  ibid.  Rebellion  of  his  eldest  son 
induces  him  to  request  the  return  of  the  English  bat- 
talion, 382.  The  English  jealous  of  the  French 
troops  fin  his  service,  883.  Inconsequence  of  a  new 
treaty,  dismisses  them,  415.  Dreadful  state  of  his 
government,  705. 

Nizam  al  Mnlk.   See  Cheen  Koolich. 

Nisam  ul  Dien,  aids  Kei  Kobad  in  his  vices,  1. 506. 
Taken  off  by  poison,  507. 

Nizamut  Sudder  Adaulut,  court  of  appeal,  how  consti- 
tuted, IL316. 


Noah,  coincidence  between  the  story  of,  and  that  of 
the  Hindu  sire,  Satyavrata,  1. 102,  note. 

Noor  Mahl,  Sultana,  story  of,  1. 552.    Effect  produced 
.  on  her  by  the  death  of  her  father,  555.    Her  en- 
mity to  Mohabet,  557. 

Norris,  Sir  William,  ambassador  to  the  Mogul  court, 
imprisons  three  of  the  London  Company's  council, 
1.86. 

North,  Lord,  his  act  for  the  renewal  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  II.  687. 

North-east  and  north-west  passage,  attempts  for  the 
discovery  of,  1. 4,  5. 

Nujeef  Khan,  commander  of  the  Mogul  forces  against 
Zahita  Khan,  account  of,  II.  327.  His  war  with 
the  Jaats,  371.    His  death,  III.  8. 

Numerical  characters  of  the  Hindus,  whether  original 
or  borrowed,  considered,  I.  405. 

Nuncomar,  Governor  of  Hoogly,  his  conduct  as  re- 
venue agent  to  Dooloob  Ram,  II.  165,  By  intrigue, 
obtains  the  office  of  Deputy  to  the  Nabob  of  Bengal, 
214.  From  his  bad  character  dismissed  from  that 
office,  215.  East  India  Company's  account  of  him, 
317.  Further  ideas  of  his  character,  323.  Accuses 
Mr.  Hastings  of  receiving  presents,  377.  Accused 
himself  of  forgery,  and  hanged,  379.  Mr.  Hastings 
charged  with  the  murder  of,  by  the  hands  of  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  Hi.  69.  Dispute  in  the  House  of 
Commons  respecting  this  accusation,  ibid.  70,  72. 

Nundydroog,  taken  by  the  English,  III.  224. 

Nunjeraj  assumes  the  powers  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore, 
II.  272.  Exploits  of  Hyder  Ali,  as  a  subordinate 
officer  in  his  service,  273.  Plots  of  Hyder  against 
him,  275.  Hyder  presents  himself  as  a  suppliant  at 
his  door,  and  gains  him  a»  hie  aide  against  the  Rajah, 
277. 

Nuserk  Shah,  account  of,  I.  522,  526. 

Oakley,  Sir  Charles,  succeeds  General  Medows  as 
Governor  of  Madras,.  HI.  394. 

Ochterlony,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  prudent  precautions 
taken  by  him  against  Holkar's  attack  on  Delhi,  ill. 
678. 

Offence,  defined,  1. 150. 

Offences,  how  classed  by  the  Hindus,  1. 158. 

Oligarchy,  why  the  most  prevalent  power  in  political 
and  other  institutions,  it.  4,  and  note. 

Olivier,  on  the  skill  of  the  modern  Persians  in  the  art 
of  weaving,  quoted,  I.  344,  note ;  and  the  art  of 
dyeing,  346,  note.  On  the  little  difference  between 
the  rustics  in  Persia  and  those  who  live  in  towns, 
473,  note. 

Omdut-ul-Omrah,  succeeds  his  father  Mahomed  Ali  as 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  III.  394.  English  deliberations 
respecting  him,  207.  Lord  Hobart  wishes  to  trans- 
fer the  districts  under  him  to  the  management  of  the 
Company,  398.  Negotiations  with  him  for  that  pur-> 
pose,  39a  Dispute  between  Lord  Hobart  and  the 
Supreme  Board  on  the  subject,  400.  Instructions 
to  Lord  Moraington  concerning  him,  533.  Trans* 
actions  of  Lord  M omington  with  him,  534.  Refers 
to  the  treaty  of  1792,  in  his  vindication,  ibid.  Vio- 
lation of  that  treaty  alleged  against  him  by  the 
Directors,  535.  Allegation  against  him  of  a  crimi- 
nal correspondence  with  the  servants  of  Tippoo 
5e2 
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Saib,  537.  Inquiry  into  this  circumstance  instituted, 
538.  Result  of  the  Inquiry,  545.  Attempt  to  ob- 
tain liis  content,  to  his  own  deposition,  547.  His 
death,  550.  Messrs  Webbe  and  Close  commissioned 
to  demand  of  the  family  the  destined  transfer  of  the 
Carnatic  government,  ibid.  Negotiations  on  the 
subject  with  Ali  Hussaio,  son  of  Omdut,  551,  who 
consents  to  the  transfer,  554.  Provision  for  Hussain 
and  the  family  of  his  father,  556.  Debts  of  his 
father  transferred  to  the  Company,  ibid.  Feelings 
of  the  family  on  the  consent  or  Hussain  to  his  de- 
position, 557.    His  death,  558. 

Omichund,  narrative  of  the  treacherous  frauds  prac- 
tised upon  him,  II.  114.  Dies  insane,  in  conse- 
quence, 116,  note. 

One,  the  meaning  of,  as  applied  to  the  Hindu  gods,  I. 
229. 

Onore,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  5S5. 

Oosoor,  taken  by  the  English,  IH.  223. 

Opium,  regulations  respecting  the  monopoly  of,  HI. 
278. 

Ordeal,  trial  by,  held  in  high  estimation  with  the 
Hindus,  1. 167*  Various  kinds  of,  practised  by  them, 
ibid.    Supposed  cause  of,  306,  note. 

Orme,  Mr.  quoted  on  the  influence  of  priestcraft  in 
India,  1. 114.  On  the  rudeness  of  the  military  art 
in  Indostan,  126.  On  the  tenure  of  land  in  India, 
184,  note.  On  the  absurdity  of  the  Hindu  religion, 
244,  note.  On  the  sufferings  of  the  Fakeers,  272, 
note.  On  the  character  of  the  Gentoos,  as  a  trick- 
ing people,  306,  note.  On  the  litigious  spirit  of  the 
Hindus,  310.  Describes  the  Pagoda  of  Seringham, 
333.  On  the  ignorance  of  the  Hindus  in  the  con- 
struction of  bridges,  340,  note.  On  the  causes  of 
the  skill  of  the  Indians  in  spinning  and  weaving, 
342,  note.  On  the  excellence  of  the  Peruvian  mu- 
sic, 357,  note.  On  the  little  alteration  that  has  been 
effected  in  the  government  or  character  .of  the 
Hindus  by  the  introduction  of  strangers  among  them, 
487,  note.  On  the  avarice  of  the  Hindus,  and  the 
oppressions  it  occasioned,  456,  458,  note.  On  the 
rude  state  of  the  military  art  in  Indostan,  464.  On 
the  extent  of  country  in  which  the  Mahratta  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  581,  note.  Complained  of,  that  he 
never  gives  his  authorities,  II.  41,  note. 

Orpheus,  his  description  of  the  celestial  king,  I.  210. 

Ostend,  trading  Company  of,  to  India,  particulars  of, 

Ostradroog,  taken  by  Colonel  Stuart,  III.  229. 

Otaheitans  resemble  in  many  respects  the  Hindus,  in 
manners,  I.  304.  Their  ingenuity  in  handicraft  arts, 
352,  note. 

Onde,  articles  of  commerce  in,  I.  347.  Distressed 
state  of,  II.  624.     Proceedings  of  Mr.  Hastings 

,  on  his  arrival  at,  629.  See  Hastings.  Its  situa- 
tion as  left  by  Sir  John  Shore  (Lord  Teignmouth), 
satisfactory  to  the  Company,  III.  461.  British 
subjects  driven  out  of,  by  Lord  Mornington,  463. 

Oude,  Sujah  ad  Dowla,  Subahdar  or  Nabob  of,  1. 619. 
Defeats  the  Mahrattas,  621 .  Confederates  with  the 
Mogul  Prince  Aulumgeer  and  others  against 
Bengal,  IL  169.  Confederacy  dissolved  by  his 
treachery,  171.  Raised  to  the  office  of  Vizir,  174. 
Yiews  with  which  he  assists  Meer  Caushn  against 


the  English,  207.  Defeated  by  the  English,  208, 
210.  Terms  on  which  he  solicits  peace  with  the 
English,  ibid.  The  proposal  of  bestowing  his  do- 
minions on  the  Emperor,  disapproved  by  the  Com- 
Esny,  240.  Defeated  again  by  the  English,  throws 
imself  on  their  generosity,  242.  Restored  to  all 
his  dominions  except  Corah  and  Allahabad,  ibid. 
Interview  of  Lord  Clive  with  him,  253.  New  treaty 
with  him,  267.  His  project  to  profit  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Rohillas,  330.  Forms  a  treaty  with  the 
Rohillas,  331 .  Fails  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
332.  Solicits,  and  obtains  their  aid  against  the  Mah- 
rattas, 333.  Concerts  with  the  English  the  de- 
struction of  the  Rohillas,  335.  Obtains  of  the  En. 
glish,  by  purchase,  the  provinces  of  Corah  and  Alla- 
habad, 337.  His  dastardly  conduct  in  the  battle 
against  the  Rohillas,  342.  Endeavours  to  evade  his 
treaty  with  the  Emperor,  who  was  to  share  in  the. 
plunder  of  the  Rohillas,  343.  His  agreement  with 
Fyzoolla  Khan,  345.  His  death,  353.  Further 
mention  of,  391. 

Oude,  Asoff  ul  Dowla,  succeeds  his  father  as  Nabob  of, 
II.  353.  Treaty  of  the  English  with  him,  ibid. 
His  situation  on  commencing  his  government,  370. 
Invested  by  the  Emperor  with  the  Kelat,  371.  Com- 
plains of  oppression,  by  the  burdens  laid  on  him  by 
the  English,  625.  His  complaints  treated  with  in- 
dignation, 626.  His  debts,  629.  Mr.  Hastings's 
agreement  with  him,  63a  Consents  to  strip  the 
Begums,  his  mother  and  grandmother,  of  their  trea- 
sure and  jaghires,  and  deliver  the  proceeds  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  641.  His  reluctance  to  enter  on  the  un- 
gracious work,  642.  Declares  it  to  be  an  act  of 
compulsion,  643.  Gives  a  present  of  10  lacs  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  647.  Obtains  permission  by  treaty  to 
despoil  Fyzoolla 'Khan,  631,  657.  Plans  of  Mr. 
Hastings  against  him  by  means  of  his  minister,  668. 
The  residency  at  his  court  proposed  to  be  removed, 
670.     Visit  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  his  capital,  672. 

State  of  his  dominions  and  finances,  III.  7* 

Lord  Cornwall's  treaty  with,  172.  Distressed  state 
of,  384.  Lord  Cornwall's  expository  letters  to, 
886,  387.  Additional  burdens  imposed  on  him, 
389.  His  death,  390.  Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  to 
him  and  the  Begums,  one  of  the  articles  in  his  im- 
peachment, 41. 

Oude,  Mirza  Ali,  succeeds  his  father  Asoff  ul  Dowla, 
as  Nabob  of,  III.  390.  Suspected  of  bastardy,  ibid. 
Intrigues  in  his  court,  391.  Is  deposed,  393.  Re- 
moved to  Benares  and  a  pension  allowed  him,  394. 
Preparations  made  to  remove  him  to  Calcutta,  469. 
Insurrection  by  him  on  this  account,  470.  Taken 
and  carried  to  Fort  William,  471. 

Oude,  Saadut  Ali,  made  Nabob  of,  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
bastardy  of  Mirza  Ali,  III.  393.  Terms  on  which 
he  receives  his  elevation,  ibid.  Pressed  to  a  mili- 
tary reform  by  the  Governor-General,  471.  Major 
Scott  sent  to  negotiate  the  reform,  472.  Ordered 
to  govern  agreeably  to  the  pleasure  of  the  English* 
475.  Coercion  employed  on  him,  476.  Proposes 
to  abdicate  the  government,  477.  Meaning  of  his 
abdication  misunderstood,  480.  Refuses,  unless  in 
favour  of  bis  son,  482.    Indignation  of  the  Gover- 
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rior-General  on  this  occasion,  ibid*  *  Force  against 
his  military  establishment  resorted  to,  483.  His 
remonstrance,  484;  being  unanswerable,  treated  by 
the  Governor-General   as  an   insult,  466*     Com- 

Slaints  of  the  resident  against  him,  488.  Upbraided 
y  the  Governor-General,  489.  The  mode  for  an- 
nihilating his  army  judiciously  formed,  490.  New 
reasons  for  the  Company's  assuming  his  government, 
491.  Portion  of  more  than  half  his  territories  de- 
manded, 493.  Allowed  no  independent  power  in 
the  territory  not  ostensibly  taken  from  him,  496. 
Arts  employed  to  gain  his  consent  to  the  transfer 
demanded  of  him,  498.  Desires  to  go  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  499.  Mr.  Wellesley  sent  to 
win  him  to  the  territorial  cession,  ibid.  Cession  of 
more  than  half  his  country  effected,  and  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  appointed,  501.  Defects  of  his  govern- 
ment, 506.  These  defects  not  worse  than  those  of 
Bengal,  507. 

Oupnekhat,  sacred  book  of  the  Hindus,  several  trans- 
lations of,  I.  227,  note. 

Ox,  held  sacred  in  Egypt,  I.  281 .  Killing  of,  punished 
with  death  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ibid. 

Oxenden,  Sir  George,  President  and  Chief  Director  of 
the  Company's  aflairs  at  Surat,  I.  61: 

Pagoda,  of  Chillambram,  I.  333.  See  Chillambratn. 
Of  Seringham,  ibid. ;  of  Elephanta,  334 ;  of  Salsette, 
EUore,  and  Mail-Cotay,  338;  of  Cingeveram,  SS9; 
of  Trivadi,  taken  by  the  French,  II.  66. 

Painting,  Hindu,  Mexican  and  Chinese,  1. 356. 

Palacatchery,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  542.  Taken 
again  by  the  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  III. 
192. 

Palmer,  Major,  sent  to  Oude  as  the  private  agent  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  II.  650.  Sent  on  pecuniary  nego- 
tiations to  Fyzoolla  Khan*  65b.  His  salary  while 
agent  at  Oude,  III.  7,  note*  Ascribes  insidious 
designs  to  Scindia,  1 1.  Resident  with  the  Peshwft  of 
Mahratta,  572. 

Panegyric,  principle  of,  active  in  the  human  mind,.  I. 
212.  Bestowed- on  objects  of  worship  from  the  wish 
to  please,  ibid.  From  the  operation  of  desire  and 
ftnv213.  The  Hiudu  religion  a  striking  example  of 
its  excessive  growth,  225* 

Paniput,  battle  of*  II,  278*. 

Panopticon  penitentiary  house,  adapted  to  the  moral 
improvement  of  Bengal,  III.  353. 

Paramount,  used  inaccurately  by  Sir  William  Jones^I. 
182,  note. 

Paris,  treaty  of,  French  possessions  in  India  hew  af- 
fected by,  II.  229, 244.  Power  sent  to  India  by  the 
English  to  look  after  the  execution  of  the  eleventh 
article  of,  424. 

Park,  Mungo,  onthe  tenure  of  land  in  Africa,  quoted, 
1. 181,  note.  On  the  belief  of  the  Africans  in  one 
God,  and  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment, 
230..  On  the  inhabitants  of  Miniana,.  who  eat  their 
enemies  and  horses,  but  never  kill  the  cow,  282,  note. 
On  the  passion  of  the  African  negroes  for  law-suits, 
3-10,  note..  On  the  amusement  of  story-telling  among 
the  negroes  of  Africa,  316,.  note.  Gives  a  striking 
instance  of  Gothic  scenery  in  the  country  near  Sullo, 
334,  note.    Ghee  en  account  of  the  African  mode 


of  smelting  gold,  351 ,  note.  Quoted  on  the  African 
mode  of  counting,  359,  note. 

Parliament,  dissolution  of,'  no  abatement  of  impeach- 
ments by,  III.  US. 

Parliamentary  influence,  the  baneful  source  of  all  our 
misgovernment,  III.  15.  Parliamentary  responsi- 
bility, 52. 

Parthians,  founder  of  their  kingdom,  I.  484,  note. 

Partholanus,  giant,  descent  of  the  Irish  from,  1. 91, 
note. 

Parties,  state  of,  in  parliament,  III.  26. 

Pasquier,  Etienne,  on  the  disposition  of  a  people  being 
known  from  their  laws,  ana  the  reverse,  quoted*  L 
101,  note. 

Patans  or  Afghauns.    See  Afghauns. 

Pateeta,  account  of,  and  its  capture  by  Major  Popham. 
II.  612. 

Paterson,  on  the  religious  controversies  of  the  Hindus, 
quoted,  I.  226.  On  the  Hindu  worship  of  the  Lin- 
gam,  278,  note. 

Patna,  battles  near,  between  the  Mogul  Emperor  and 
the  English  and  Meeran,  II.  176*  English  invade  it, 
and  are  driven  out,  208.  Taken  by  the  English,  206. 
Mutiny  at,  208.  Suit,  of  a  Mahomedan  widow  and 
her  nephew,  instituted,  before  the  provincial  council 
and  supreme  court  at, ,  568.  Mis-statement  of  this 
cause  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey,.  the  judge,  .581  j  note* 

Paucheess,  Hindu  game,  I.  314. 

Paulini,  P.  quoted  on  the  propensity  of  the  Eastern 
nations  to  lying,  J.  306,.  note.  On  the  character  of 
the  Hindus,  311,  note.  On  the  skill  of  the  Indians 
in  imitating  the  European  arts,  354.  On  thede** 
potisra  of  the  Indian  kings,, 457. 

Peelasee  and  Coantojee*  Mahratta  chiefs,  their  contests 
with  the  imperial  army  in  Decoan,  I.  607* 

Peerambaucum,  battle  of,  II.  490. 

Pekin,  taken  by.Gingis  Khan,  I.  500.. 

Pelham,  Mr.  comments  on  Mr.  Hastings's  answer  to 
the  first  charge  against  him,  III.  67- 

Penal  laws,  cruel,  with,  a  rude  people,  1.151.  See 
Courts. 

Penance,  idea  of,,  whence  derived,.  I..266.  In  what 
manner  and.  for  what  offences,  practised  by  the 
Hindus,  268..    Duties  imposed  on  its  professors, 


Penitents,  Hindu,  instances  of  the  torments  they  inflict 

on  themselves,  1. 271. 
Peons,,  species  of  servants*  in-India,  so  denominated, 

II.  9. 
People,  charged  with  being  remiss  in  the  exercise  of  the 

power  necessary  to  their  protection,.  II.  4,  jnote. 
Pepper,  trade  of  the  East.  India  Company  in,  on  the 

-coast  of  Malabar,!.  41.    Company's  whole  stock  of, 

seised  by  Charles  the  First,  45. 
Perfidy,  a  vice  peculiarly  opposed  tp  the  administration 

of.  justice,  its  remedies,JII.  550. 
Perjury,  practice  of,  almost. universal  with  the  Hindus, 

1.306..  A  vice  peculiarly  opposed  to  the  admink- 
1    tration  of  justice, .  its  remedies,  III.  346^ 
Perring,  Mr.  Member  of  the  Madras  Council,  dismissed  , 

from  the  Company's  service,  II.  475* 
Perron,  M.  commands  Scindia's  army,  III.  622.    His 

history,  624.    Accused  falsely  of  failing  in  humanity 

and  delicacy  to  Shah  Aulum,  628.  Destruction  of  his 
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force,  the  fast  object of  General  Lake,  630.  Retires 
from  the  service  of  Sciadia,  683. 

Persia,  intercourse  with,  opened  by  the  Bast  India 
Company,  1. 11.  Trade  with,  of  but  Hide  import* 
ance,  24.  Unsuccessful,  from  the  caprice  and  ex- 
tortions of  the  magistrates,  36.  Ancient  religion  of 
Persia,  283,  note.  Its  architecture,  341,  note.  De- 
ficient in  historical  annals,  376.  Its  poetry  superior 
to  Oat  of  the  Hindus,  648.  Modern  Persians  excel- 
lent lapidaries,  351,  note.  Defects  of  ancient  Per- 
sian history,  376.  Persian  account  of  the  conquest 
of  Alexander,  877,  note.  Science  of  the  Persians 
very  confined,  880,  note.  Extent  of  their  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  398,  note.  Little  skilled  in  the  mili- 
tary art,  469.  Law  of  their  kings,  as  given  by  their 
select  sages,  470.  Account  of  their  external  de- 
meanor and  moral  character,  473.  Anglo-Indian 
embassy  to  the  King  of,  III.  467. 

Perspective,  Hindus  have  no  knowledge  of,  I.  854. 

Peruvians,  distribution  of  their  lands,  I.  182,  note. 
Their  buildings,  336.  Their  music,  858.  Their 
poetry,  869* 

Peshawir,  Afghaun  chiefs  treacherously  murdered  by 
the  Governor  of,  I.  588. 

Feshwn,  nature  of  the  office  of,  I.  £04,  689. 

Peshwa  of  the  Mahrattas.    See  Mahratta* 

Pettah,  town  near  Seringapatam,  assaulted  and  taken 
by  Lord  Cornwallis's  army,  III.  211. 

Fatty,  Sir  William,  his  account  of  the  prosperous  ad- 
vance of  the  English  from  the  accession  of  James  the 

*  First,  L  64,  note. 

Bsvton,  Mr.  succeeds  to  the  command  of  the  English 
fleet  en  the  death  of  Commodore  Barnet,  II.  38. 

Philippine  Islands,  account  of,  I.  9. 

Phousdary  Adauhit,  criminal  court,  how  constituted, 
II.  315. 

Physics,  knowledge  of  the  Hindus  on  the  subject  of,  I. 

Piece  goods,  meaning  of,  1. 43,  note. 

Figot,  Mr.  afterwards  Lord,  succeeds  Saunders  as  Go- 
vernor of  Madras,  II.  104.  On  the  capture  of  Pon- 
dieherrv  by  the  King's  troops,  claims  it  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  East  India  Company,  157.  Re-appointed 
to  the  government  of  Madras  after  a  residence  of 
twelve  years  in  England,  453.  First  object  of  his 
government  the  restoration  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore, 
who  had  been  dethroned,  ibid.  456.  His  opposition 
to  Benfield's  daims  on  the  Rajah,  457*  Violent  con- 
tention between  him  and  the  Council,  460.  Is  im- 
prisoned, 462.  Ordered  by  the  Directors  to  be  re' 
stored,  463.  Recalled,  but  dies  before  the  order  ar- 
rived at  Madras,  464.  Prosecution  ordered  by  par- 
liament, against  the  Members  of  Council,  who  im- 
prisoned him,  who  are  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  each,  465. 

Pipley,  permission  obtained  by  the  East  India  Company 
from  the.  Great  Mogul  to  trade  at,  I.  40. 

Piracy,  prevalance  of,  1. 79.  London  East  India  Com- 
pany charged  with  being  abettors  of,  80. 

Pitt,  William,  his  opposition  to  Fox's  India  bill,  II. 
700.  Appointed  Prime  Minister,  704.  Proposes 
the  commutation  act,  ibid.  Resemblance  of  his 
India  bill  to  that  ef  Mr.  Fox,  705.  Confirms  Mr. 
Burke4s  insinuations  in  regard  to  tyr.  Hastings's  de- 
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signs  against  the  Mogul  Emperor  and  Scindia, 
111.  9,  note.  Delivers  an  eulogiom  on  Lord  Macart- 
ney in  opposition  to  Mr.  Fox,  25.  Rejects,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Dundas  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Macartney  to  be  Governor-General  of  India,  ibid; 
His  violent  attack  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  defence  of  Mr. 
Dundas,  81.  Supports  Mr.  Hastings  against  Mr. 
Burke's  charges,  87.  Votes  for  the  impeachment  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  ibid.  Recommends  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceedtne  against  him,  48.  Operation  of  his  Declara- 
tory bill,  45.  Comparison  of  it  with  Mr.  Fox's  India 
bill,  ibid.  Merits  of  his  bill  discussed,  48.  His  de- 
fence of  the  bill,  5tt.  His  conduct  in  parliament  on 
the  bill  for  renewing  the  Company's  charter,  871. 

Place,  Mr.  quoted  on  the  tenure  of  land,  1. 198,  note. 

Plasty,  battle  of,  II.  112. 

Plato,  quoted  on  the  effects  which  would  be  produced 
on  a  small  number  of  men  left  alone  in  some  uncul- 
tivated part  of  the  globe,  I.  102,  note.  On  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  being  the  origin  of  laws,  109,  note. 
On  the  division  of  nations  into  classes,  110,  note. 
On  the  baneful  influence,  on  youth,  of  reading  the 
degrading  account  of  the  gods  in  the  Greek  poets, 
210,  note.  On  the  progress  of  invention  in  the  arts, 
882,  note.  On  the  productions  of  the  loom  among 
the  Greeks,  844,  note. 

Piayfair,  a  convert  to  M.  Bailly,  on  the  great  progress 
of  the  Hindus  in  astronomy,  I.  395.  fiis  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Brahmens  make  their  astro* 
nomical  calculations,  899. 

Pliny,  quoted  on  the  weaving  of  the.ancientf,  I.  348. 

Piomer,  Mr.  one  of  Mr.  Hastings's  council,  III.  58. 

Plough,  Hindu,  described,  I.  846. 

Pococke,  Admiral,  Madras  relieved  by  the  arrival  of 
his  fleet,  II.  143. 

Poetry,  the  first  literature,  I.  862.  Use  to  which  it 
was  applied  before  the  art  of  printing  was  known, 
ibid.  Use  of,  by  the  Hindus,  363.  Character  of  the 
Hindu  poetry,  ibid.  Poetry  of  other  rude  nations, 
869.  Turgid  style  of  the  poetry  of  rude  aationB  ac- 
counted for,  871. 

Polaroon,  taken  possession  of  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, I.  26.  Claimed  by  three  separate  companies, 
52.  Changes  masters,  and  is  at  last  ceded  to  the 
Dutch,  60. 

Police,  Lord  Cornwallis's  new  scheme  of,  III.  290. 

Pblybius,  his  account  of  Ecbatana  and  its  palace,  I. 
339,  note. 

Polygamy,  Hindu  story  respecting,  1. 296. 

Polygars,  meaning  of  the  appellation,  II.  89.  Con- 
federate with  Maphux  Khan  against  the  English,  and 
take  Madura,  91. 

Pondicherry,  French  form  an  establishment  at,  1. 74. 
Account  of,  II.  33.  English  baffled  in  an  attack 
upon,  40.  Distressed  state  of,  139.  Taken  bv  the 
English,  156.  Disputes  between  the  Presidency 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  officers  of  the 
King's  troops  to  whom  it  should  belong,  ibid.  De- 
stroyed, 157.  Restored  to  the  French,  229.  En- 
gagement near,  between  the  French  and  English 
fleets,  477.  Restored  again  to  the  French,  and  again 
retaken  by  the  Eoglish,  III.  559. 

Poonah,  zemindaree  of,  seized  by  Sevagoe,  i.  882. 
Supreme  Council  send  an  agent  to  treat  witfc  the 
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government  of,  II.  866.  Treaty  with  the  government 
of,  concluded,  870.  Hostilities  by  the  English  com- 
menced against,  407.  English  obliged  to  retreat  and 
sign  a  second  treaty,  408*  Unfruitful  negotiations 
at,  UI,  417. 

Poorania,  Naib  of,  revolts  and  is  defeated,  H.  177, 
179. 

Poorundeb,  fortress,  besieged  by  the  troops  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  I.  584, 

Popham,  Captain,  defeats  the  Mahrattas,  II,  417. 
Takes  the  fortress  of  Gualior,  418.  Promoted,  for, 
this  achievement,  to  the  rank  of  Major,  419.  Takes 
Pateeta,  618. 

Population  of  India  kept  down  by  exaction,  1. 191, 

.  note. 

Porphyry,  quoted,  on  the  introduction  of  animal  sacri- 
fices among  the  Egytians,  I.  281. 

Porter,  Endymion,  obtains  a  charter  for  a  new  trading 
Company  to  India,  I.  42. 

Porter,  Sir  James,  ascribes  philosophy  to  the  Turks*  I 
380. 

Porto  Novo,  battle  of,  between  the  English  and  Hyder 
AH,  II.  504. 

Portuguese,  Hindostan  discovered  by,  L  2 ;  and  Japan, 
8.  Possessions  of,  in  the  East  Indies,  24.  Fight 
with  the  English  at  sea,  near  Surat,  30^  89.  English 
treaty  of  amity  with,  41.  Dutch  treaty  with,  46. 
Cede  Bombay  to  the  English,  58.  Portuguese  at 
Chfttagou,  engage  to  assist  Arracan  in  his  invasion 
of  Bengal*  and  betray  him  to  Auruogzebe,  579.  De- 
scribed as  buccaniers,  ibid,  note. 

Porundeh,  taken  by  Sevagee,  L  588. 

Pousta,  characterized  as  the  detestable  invention  of 
despotic  fears,  its  nature  and  effects  explained,  1. 278, 
note. 

Praya  Bay,  engagement  in,  between  the  French  and 
English  fleets,  IL  52a 

Prejudice,  English,  its  opcffatioas  as  to  affairs  in  India, 
III.  271. 

Presents,  proceedings  on  the  charge  against  Mr.  Hast- 
ings relating  to  the  receipt  of,  UL  69,  78. 

Priam,  palace  of,  1. 889,  note. 

Priesthood,  greatest  authority  usurped  by,  in  the  lowest 
state  of  society,  I.  109,  110,  note*  Influence  of, 
over  superstition,  no  where  so  great  as  in  India,  114, 
note.  Mendicity  of  priests  an  instrument  of  impos- 
ture, 115,  note.  Ceremonies  to  be  observed  by 
Hindu  priests,  as  to  dress  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
hair,  258.  Degraded  state  to  which  the  Hindus  are 
reduced  by  the  priesthood,  451. 

President  in  India,  his  power,  II.  11, 18, 14* 

Press,  freedom  of,  its  advantages  to  individual  charac- 
ter, III.  71.    Its  advantages  to  the  people,  860. 

Pretaupa  Sing,  King  of  Tanjore,  obtains  the  kingdom 
by  the  assassination  of  Seid,  IL  58.    Treacherous 

.  conduct  of  the  English  towards  him,  54,  and  note. 
See  further  Tanjore. 

Private  trade.    See  Trade. 

Produs,  accused  of  borrowing  many  of  bis  religious 
notions  from  Christianity,  L  285. 

Property  of  the  servants  of  the  Company,  obligation 
to  disclose  the  amount  of,  taken  away,  IH.  40. 

Prosecutions,  investigation  of  the  odium  attached  to 
these,  IIL 120.  I 


Protest  of  the  Lor*,  against  the  judges  giving  their  opi- 
nions, without  stating  their  reasons,  III.  158. 

Puilicat,  English  factory  established  at,  1. 87. 

Punishments,  object  of,  defined,  I,  150.  Nature  of 
those  practised  by  the  Hindus,  151.  Inequality  of 
Hindu  punishments,  155.  Sanguinary  nature  of 
Hindu  punishments,  454.  Future  punishments.  See 
Morality. 

Puranas,  compilers  of,  ignorant  and  devoid  of  judgment, 
1. 407,  note. 

Purchase  and  Sale,  Hindu  law  of,  1. 157.  English  law 
of,  in  what  respect  defective,  188,  note. 

Purdhaungur,  taken  by  Sevagee,  L.  588. 

Purvez,  son  of  Jehangire,  defeated  by  the  Prince  of 
Odipore,  1. 558.  Made  governor  of  Candesh,  554. 
Visited  by  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  ibid, 

Pusa,  temple  of.  I.  884,  note. 

Pycars,  what,  II.  9. 

Pythagoras,  discoveries  of,  in  science,  1. 428. 

Qumtus  Curtius,  on  the  population  of  India  in  the  tun* 
of  Alexander,  quoted,  1. 456. 

Rack,  instances  of  the  use  of,  in  England,  I.  SSf  note, 
Practised  by  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna.  See  Am- 
boyna. 

Radctifle,  Major,  commands  a  column  at  the  taking  of 
Deeg,  III.  684. 

Ragoba,  Mahratta  Nabob,  holds  the  reins  of  the  Mali* 
ratta  government  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew, 
II.  355.  Dispossessed  of  his  power  by  the  intrigues 
of"  the  Mutseddies,  856.  By  the  death  of  bis  nephew* 
who  is  murdered,  acknowledged  Peshwa,  857*  Fur* 
ther  hostile  measures  of  the  Mutseddies  to  him,  ibid* 
Flies  to  Guzerat,  859.  Treaty  formed  with  him  by 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  9612.  Adverse  proceedings 
of  the  Bengal  Presidency  towards  him,  965.  Retires, 
to  Surat  with  only  two  hundred  attendants,  870. 
Treaty  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  with  him  approv- 
ed by  the  Directors,  ibid.  Proceedings  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Poonah  and  the  English  respecting  him, 
406.  Given  up  to  Scindia,  the  Mahratta  enter;  408* 
Bombay  council  determined  to  support  him,  410. 

Ragonaut  Raow,  Mahratta  chief,  1. 620t 

Rajapore,  taken  by  Sevaeee,  1. 588.  ^ 

Rajpoots,  their  wretched  pusillanimity,  I.  465,  note* 
War  of  Aurungsebe  against,  589. 

'Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  his  account  of  the  Dutch  fisheries, 
1.06. 

Ram  Churn,  rain  of,  attempted  by  Nuncomar,  II.  517* 

Rama,  brother  of  Sambagee,  his  obstinate  defence  of 
the  fort  of  Giogee,  I.  591.  Terms  on  which  his 
widow  proposes  to  terminate  the  predatory  incursions 
of  the  Mahrattas  into  Deccan,  602. 

Ramdeo,  one  of  the  Rajahs  of  Deccan,  defeated  by 
Alia,  nephew  of  Feroze,  1. 510. 

Ramnarain,  Deputy  Governor  of  Bahar,  If.  116,  160. 
Confederates  to  raise  a  brother  of  Suraia  Dowln  to 
the  government  of  Bengal,  161.  Critical  situation  of, 
as  Governor  of  Patna,  170.  Defeated  near  Patna,175. 
Designs  of  Meer  Cauzim  against  him,  187.  These 
designs  favoured  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  discoun- 
tenanced by  Major  Carnac  and.  Colonel  Coote,  189. 
Imprisoned  and  plundered,  ibid.    Put  to  death,  205. 
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'Ramramsing,  Governor  of  Midnapore,  account  of, 

11.160. 
Ranee  of  Burdwac,  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil respecting,  II.  372. 
Ranee  of  Bui  want  Sing,  desire  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  have 
her  despoiled,  II.  614.    Outrage  committed  on  her, 
and  the  princesses  of  her  house,  615. 
Rayacottah,  taken  by  the  English  under  Major  Gowdie, 
III.  223. 

Raymond,  Captain,  unfortunate  expedition  of,  to  India, 
1.12.     . 

Raynier,  Admiral,  reduces  the  Dutch  settlements  in 
India,  III.  402. 

Rayree  or  Rajegur,  fortress,  taken  by  Sevagee,  I.  583. 
Taken  by  Aurungzebe,  with  the  wives  and  infant  son 
ofSambagee,  591. 

Raz,  Rajah  of  Vizinagararo,  arbitrary  treatment  of,  by 
Governor  Rumbold,  II.  467*  Intrigues  of  his  bro- 
ther, Siteram  R^z  against  him,  ibid.  Bribes  given 
by  Siteram  to  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  468. 

Read,  Colonel,  has  an  active  command  in  the  last  war 
against  Tippoo  Saib,  III.  426.  Takes  Cauveryporam, 
443. 

Redhead,  Mr.  private  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Rum- 
bold, bribe  received  by  him  from  Siteram  Raz,  II. 
469.    Bribe  from  Ameer  ul  Omrah,  470. 

Reading,  the  power  of,  little  conducive  to  improvement 
in  a  country  without  good  books,  and  covered  with 

.  poverty  and  wretchedness,  III.  359. 

Regiomontanus^  great  extent  of  his  mathematical  know- 
ledge, I.  428. 

Religion,  of  the  Hindus,  account  of,  1. 198.  Of  the 
Persians,  333,  note.  Of  the  Tartars,  ibid.  On  the 
subject  of  religion,  see  further,  Ideas,  and  Morality, 

Rennel,  Major,  quoted  on  Alexander's  invasion  of 
India,  1. 100,  note.  On  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  with 
the  Hindus,  358,  note.  On  the  ancient  state  of 
Hindustan,  448.  On  the  portion  of  India  included 
in  the.  empire  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  482. 

Retaliation,  law  of,  with  the  Hindus,  and  other  nations, 
LIS8. 

Revenue.  See. East  India  Company.  New  plan  for 
the  collection  of,  in  India,  II.  385.  Hindu  mode  of 
collecting,  HI.  268.  Mogul  mode  of  collecting,  270. 

Rewards  and  punishments,  future,  little  effect  ot,  on 
the  Hindus,  1. 285. 

Reynier,  General,  on  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans of  modern  Egypt,  quoted,  1. 277. 

Rhandaterrah,  assigned  to  the  Company  by  the  Rajah 
of  Cherik  as  security  of  a  large  standing  debt,  III. 
177. 

Rice,  the  principal  food  of  the  Hindus,  I.  312. 

Richardson,  Captain,  leads  the  storming  party  at  the 
capture  of  Baroach,  111.652. 

Richardson,  Mr,  quoted  on  the  penances  of  the  Fakeers, 
I.  271,  note.  On  the  authenticity  of  Duperron's 
fragments  of  the  Zendavesta,  282,  note.  His  ac- 
count of  the  respect  paid  to  women  by  the  Arabians, 
Persians,  and  Tartars,  disputed,  297,  note. 

Ritual  of  the  Hindus,  I.  2. 

Rizia,  Sultana,  reign  of,  L  499. 

Roads,  state  of  the  Chinese,  1. 471 . 
>  Robberies,  increase  of,  in  India,  to  what  attributable, 
HI.  S09. 
1 


Roberts,  Major,  leads  the  storming  party  at  Fateeta,  II. 

613. 
Robertson,  Dr.  quoted  on  the  little  regard  due  to  the 
early  annals  of  nations,.  1. 93,  note.  On  the  Hindu 
ignorance  of  Alexander's  invasion  of  India,  100  note. 
On  the  abuse  of  subordination  among  barbarous 
tribes,  117,  note.  Characterizes  the  Hindu  law  as 
arranged  in  natural  and  luminous  order,  137,  note. 
Quoted  on  Mexican  taxation,  196,  note.    On  the 

.  acknowledgment  of  a  Supreme  Power  by  the  Ame- 
rican tribes,  211.  On  the  custom  with  the  American 
tribes  of  the  wife  burning  herself  in  the  funeral  pile 
of  the  husband,  275,  note.  Mistaken  in  considering 
the  litigious  subtlety  of  the  Hindus  as  a  sign  of  high 
civilization,  310,  note.  On  the  pagoda  of  Chilian** 
brum,  333.  On  the  skill  of  die  Mexicans  in  the 
manual  arts,  352,  note.  On  the  paintings  of  the 
Mexicans,  357,  note.  On  the  mistaken  notions  of 
the  Spaniards  respecting  the  civilization  of  the 
Mexicans,  435.  On  the  division  of  India  into  king- 
doms and  states  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  451, 
note. 

Rockets,  army  of  Ahmed  Abdallee  thrown  into  confu- 
sion by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  of,  1.615. 

Rockingham,  Marquis,  succeeds  Lord  North  as  prime 
minister,  U.  689. 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  his  embassy  to  the  Mosul  court,  L 
20,  II.  554.  Quoted  on  the  Mogul  buildings,  I. 
S32. 

Rohillas,  name  of,  whence  derived,  L  535*  Their 
state,  by  whom  founded,  613.  Attacked  by  the 
Mahrattas  and  the  Mogul,  II.  396.  Qualities  and 
conduct  of  their  chiefs,  328.  Their  perilous  situ- 
ation, from  the  Subahdar  of  Oude  and  the  Mah- 
rattas, 329.  Form  a  treaty  with  the  Subahdar,  331, 
the  conditions  of  which  he  fails  to  fulfil,  332.  The 
Mahrattas  and  the  Subahdar,  each  bidding  for  their 
alliance,  they  join  the  Subahdar  and  the  English, 
333.  Their  destruction  concerted  by  the  Subahdar 
and  the  English,  335.  Pretexts  by  which  this  mea- 
sure was  vindicated,  336.  Its  accomplishment,  341. 
Features  of  cruelty  attending  it,  342,  note.  This 
war  one  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Hastings  on  his 
impeachment,  III.  36.  Voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  not  worthy  of  impeachment,  37. 

Ross,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  wnen  reprimanded  by  the 
Directors,  the  censure  struck  out  by  the  Board  of 
Control,  III.  46. 

Row,  Balagee,"  Mahratta  General,  account  of,  H.  86, 
120. 

Row,  Govind,  brother  of  Fatty  Sing,  II.  416. 

Row,  Madoo.    See  Madoo. 

Row,  Narrain,  assassinated,  II.  357. 

Rey-royan,  nature  of  the  office  o£  II.  313. 

Rufiel  al  Dirjant,  grandson  of  Aurungzebe,  raised  to 
the  throne  on  the  deposition  of  Feroksere,  1. 604. 
Succeeded  by  his  brother  Rufiel  al  Dowla,  ibid. 

Rumbold,  Sir  Thomas,  succeeds  Lord  Pigot  as  Gover- 
nor of  Madras,  II.  464.  Suspends  the  Committee 
of  Circuit,  and  summons  the  Zemindars  to  Madras, 
466.  His  corrupt  and  mercenary  proceedings  in  the 
business  of  the  Zemindars,  467-  His  conductstronpfy 
condemned  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  469.  Dismiss- 
ed from  the  Company's  service,  with  four  members 
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of  the  Madras  council,  475.  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings against  him,  690. 

Russel,  Mr.  appointed  resident  at  Tanjore,  II.  459. 
One  of  the  Committee  of  Circuit,  to  explore  the 
Circars,  460. 

Russia,  attempts  of,  to  obtain  a  passage  to  India, 
through  the  Straits  of  Waygatz,  I.  5. 

Russians,  their  deportment  blended  with  a  suavity  of 
address,  not  warranted  by  their  appearance,  I.  304, 
note.  Their  expertness  in  the  use  of  their  rude 
tools,  352. 

Ryley,  Mr.  his  examination  in  the  House  of  Commons 
relative  to  the  Zemindars  of  Oude,  III.  523. 

Ryots,  husbandmen  in  India  so  denominated,  1. 190. 
Question,  of  their  interest  in  the  soil  which  belonged 

\  to  them,  examined,  191.    Resort  to  robbery  for  a 

.    subsistence  when  driven  to  despair,  308  note*    Ex- 

'  ample  of  their  profligacy  in  this  respect,  ibid.  Op- 
pression of,  by  Devi  Sing,  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
III.  56.  Their  possessions  hereditary,  273.  Op- 
pressions exercised  upon  them  by  the  Zemindars, 
ibid.  Handed  over  to  the  Zemindars  by  the  Anglo- 
Indian  government,  274.  Their  importance,  &76. 
Effects  of  the  financial  system  of  Lord  Cornwallison 
them,  294. 

Saadoollah  Khan,  joins  the  army  of  the  Abdallee  Chief, 
1.623. 

Saadut  Khan,  Nabob  of  Oude,  concerned  in  the  plot 
for  the  assassination  of  Hussun,  1. 606.  Defeats  the 
Mahrattas,  608.  Taken  prisoner  in  the  battle 
against  Nadin,  610.  While  a  prisoner  acts  treache- 
rously against  his  sovereign,  ib.    His  death,  611. 

Sabians,  their  magnificent  mode  of  living,  I.  464,  note. 

Sabism,  prevalence  of,  with  the  early  eastern  nations. 

.  I.  241. 

Sacontala,  Hindu  poem,  story  of,  I.  365. 

Sacraments,  what  observed  as,  by  the  Hindus,  I.  247. 

Sacrifice,  human.    See  Human. 

Sadatullah,  Nabob  of  Carnatic,  II.  57. 

Saharimpore,  taken  from  Zabita  Khan  by  the  allied 
forces  of  the  Mogul  and  the  Mahrattas,  II.  327. 

Saheb  Rajah,  decorated  by  the  French  with  the  title 
of  Nabob  of  Arcof,  II.  137. 

Sahoo  Rajah,  II.  354. 

Sahugee,  Tanjorine  Prince,  applies  to  the  English  to 
aid  his  restoration  to  the  throne,  II.  52.  Flies  from 
the  English,  who,  pretending  to  assist  him,  side  with 
his  rival,  66* 

Sailors,  importance  of  training  them  for  land  opera- 
tions, n.  37,  note. 

St  David,  fort,  built,  I.  75.  Attacked  by  the  French, 
11.45.    Taken  by  the  French,  131. 

St.  George,  first  erected  into  a  presidency,  I.  48.  See 
further,  Madras. 

St.  Helena,  granted  to  the  East  India  Company  by  royal 

,  charter,  I.  65. 

St.  John,  Mr.  opens  the  article  of  impeachment  in  the 
case  of  Mr*  Hastings  relative  to  the  creating  of  in- 
fluence, HI.  117. 

St.  Thomas,  town  near  Madras,  account  of,  H.  50. 

Sair.    See  Sayer. 

Salabut  Jung,  son  of  Nizam  al  Mulk,  appointed  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Deccan,  on  the  death  of  Mirzapha 

▼01.  III. 


Jung,  II.  68.  His  wars  in  concert  with  Bussy,  86. 
His  quarrel  with  Bussy,  and  subsequent  reconcilia- 
tion, 91,  92.  Appoints  his  two  brothers  to  import- 
ant stations,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Bussy,  126. 
Mutiny  in  his  army,  127.  His  grief,  on  Hussy's 
quitting  him,  138.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the 
English,  169.  Confirmed,  as  Subahdar  of  Deccan, 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  229.  His  death  mentioned, . 
III.  172. 

Salsette,  seized  by  the  English,  H.  361*  Ceded  to 
them,  with  other  places,  by  Ragoba,  362.  Ceded 
to  them  by  the  government  of  Poonah,  369* 

Salt,  partnership  between  Clive  and  others  for  the 
monopoly  of,  II.  245.  Regulations  respecting  the 
monopoly  of,  278.  Alterations  respecting  the  mo* 
nopoly  of,  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  III.  278.  Monopoly 
of,  taken  by  the  Company  in  Oude  and  Ferruckabad, 
519. 

Saltpetre,  monopoly  of,  obtained  by  Clive,  for  the 
Company,  II.  163. 

Samamde8,  account  of,  1. 486. 

Sambah,  or  Sambagee,  succeeds  his  father  Sevagee,  T. 
589.  His  reception  of  Akbar,  son  of  Aurunpzebe* 
who  takes  refuge  with  him,  ibid.  Taken  pnsonerr 
and  put  to  a  cruel  death  by  Aurungzebe,  590. 

Sangats,  name  given  to  Indian  villages,  1. 595. 

Sanscrit  language,  excellences  ascribed  to  it,  1. 390. 

Sapor,  victory  of,  not  known  to  the  modern  Persians, 
1.377,  note. 

Sardinapalus,  sterling  amount  of  his  treasure,  1. 464. 

Sartorius,  Major,  HI.  216. 

Sasnee,  fort,  taken  by  the  English,  III.  521. 

Sassanides,  dynasty  of,  I.  484. 

Sattimungul  n»V*n  hy  thn  ffnglich,  III.  192. 

Satyavrata,  Noah  of  the  Hindus,  fable  of,  L  93. 

Savanoor,  Nabob  of,  reduced  to  dependence  by  Hyder 
AH,  H.  279. 

Saul  tree,  how  used  by  the  Indians,  as  the  ordeal  of 
witchcraft,  I.  321. 

Saunders,  Mr.  Madras  President,  unwisely  advises 
an  attack  on  Gingee,  which  fails,  II.  76.  Enters 
into  a  negotiation  for  peace  with  Dupleix,  81.  De? 
parts  for  Europe,  89. 

Sayer  duties,  abolished,  III.  277, 519. 

Scalds,  character  of  their  poetry,  I.  371. 

Scandinavians,  had  a  notion  of  some  mysterious  power 
superior  to  their  gods,  I.  243,  note.  Counted  their 
unities  to  twelve,  359,  note.  Qualities  of  which  their 
young  warriors  boasted,  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of 
their  mistresses,  360,  n#e.  Their  poetry,  371,  note. 

Scarlet,  dyed  best  by  the  Chinese,  1. 445,  note. 

Schools,  of  the  Hindus,  I.  408.  Of  other  Eastern,  na- 
tions, 409. 

Scindia,  Dowlut  Row,  English  alliance  with  him  at-, 
tempted,  HI.  465.  The  idea  applauded  and  aban* 
doned,  466.  Attempt  to  make  him  substitute  to  his 
own,  a  British  military  force,  568.  Defeated  bj 
Holkar,  571.  Invited  to  participate  in  the  treaty  of 
Bassein,  578.  Arrives  in  the  vicinity  of  Boorhan- 
pore,  583.  Further  attempts  to  make  him  conclude 
a  treaty  similar  to  that  with  the  Peshwa,  584.  Pressed 
for  a  declaration  of  his  intentions  in  regard  to  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  589.  His  declining  a  direct  an* 
swer  considered  as  a  warlike  menace,  591.    Joins 
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with  the  Rajah  of  Berar  in  hostilities,  595.  Declares 
with  the  Rajah  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  treaty, 
ibid.  Commanded  to  quit  their  threatening  position, 
596.  Evade  compliance,  597.  Various  objects  of 
the  war  against  him,  621.  Account  of  his  French 
forces,  626.  By  the  despoliation  of  the  Emperor, 
becomes  Sovereign  of  India,  627.  Deserted  by  the 
French  commander,  633.  His  French  force  totally 
destroyed,  642.  His  territory  in  the  Dooab  taken, 
ibid.  He  and  the  Rajah  separate  their  forces,  645. 
Makes  an  overture  of  peace,  646.  Views  of  Lord 
Mornington  regarding  him,  655.  Treaty  with  him 
concluded,  656.  Enters  into  die  defensive  alliance, 
658.  Leagues  with  Holkar,  668.  Disputes  of  the 
British  with  him,  690.  Opportunity  overlooked  by 
him  of  performing  a  brilliant  exploit,  693.  Com- 
plaints of  the  British  against  him,  694.  Prospect  of 
a  war  with  him,  695.  Account  of  his  forces,  696. 
Joined  by  Holkar,  699.  Evades  the  return  of  the 
British  resident,  ibid.  Professes  amicable  intentions, 
701.  Lord  Cornwallis  resolves  on  peace  with  him, 
707.    Treaty  concluded,  715. 

Scindia,  Madagee,  Mahratta  chief,  his  possessions,  II 
355.  Joins  the  party  of  the  Mutseddies  against 
Ragoba,  358.  Joins  the  party  of  Nana  Furnavese, 
406.  Baroach  given  up  to  him,  and  Ragoba  placed 
in  his  hands,  5)8.  Dissension  between  him  and 
Nana,  414.  Negotiation  between  him  and  the  Eng- 
lish broken  off,  and  war  resolved  on,  414.  Amount 
of  his  forces,  415.  His  camp  surprised  by  General 
Goddard,  and  his  army  put  to  flight,  416.  Alarm 
given  to  him  by  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Gua- 
lior,  419.  Treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  him,  558. 
His  proceedings  an  obfevt  ef  jealousy  to  the  Eng- 
lish, III.  7.  Peace  with  him  an  aim  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings's government,  ibid.  Gets  possession  of  the 
Mogul  and  his  dominions,  10.  Directs  his  advan- 
tages against  the  Company,  ibid.  His  designs  against 
the  Mogul's  eldest  son,  11.  Price  asked  by  him, 
for  an  alliance  against  Tippoo  Saib,  261.  His  death 
and  its  effects,  380. 

Scott,  Major,  pgent  to  Mr.  Hastings,  HI.  26.  Calls  on 
Mr.  Burke  to  produce  his  accusations  against  Mr. 
Hastings,  ibid.  Reference  to  his  speech  relating  to 
Mr.  Francis,  40,  note.  Presents  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  from  Mr.  Hastings,  complaining 
of  Mr.  Burke's  representations,  69.  Rebuked  by 
the  Commons,  for  reviling  the  Managers,  by  ani- 
madversions in  point,  113.  Sent  to  negotiate  the 
military  reform  at  Oude,  472.  His  conduct  in  the 
business,  473,  et  seq. 

Scott,  Mr.  Jonathan,  on  the  original  country  of  the 
Mahrattas,  quoted,  I.  581,  note.  On  the  depraved 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan,  611. 

Scriptures,  teaching  and  study  of,  one  of  the  Hindu 
sacraments,  I.  248. 

Sculpture  of  the  Hindus  and  Mexicans,  I.  355. 

Scythians,  their  conquests  in  Asia,  I.  481.  Invade 
Persia,  485. 

Secunder,  his  reign,  1. 530. 

Seer  Mutakarten,  on  the  love  of  learning  in  India  in 
the  time  of  Aliverdi,  quoted,  I.  409,  note.  On  the 
death  of  Ghazee  ad  Dien  Khan,  11.87,  note.  Trans- 
lator of,  extenuates  the  crime  of  the  Blackhole  tra- 


gedy, and  accuses  the  English  of  a  greater  atrocitv, 
101,  note.  J 

Seets,  bankers  of  Moorshedabad,  account  of,  II.  160. 
Put  to  death  by  Meer  Causim,  206. 

Seites,  country  of,  well  cultivated,  I.  350,  note.  Their, 
origin  and  history,  594,  601 . 

Seleucus,  his  conquests  in  India,  I.  482. 

Self-convicting  evidence,  its  principle  examined,  III.  87! 

Self-delusion,  English  in  India,  not  well  guarded  against 
it,  III.  545.  ^ 

Selim,  his  reign,  1. 537. 

Seljukides,  dynasty  of,  I.  492. 

Sepoys,  Indian  soldiers,  account  of,  II.  14. 

Sera,  nabobship  of,  conferred  on  Hyder  AM,  II.  278. 

Sereffraz  Khan,  grandson  of  Jaffier,  account  of,  II.  94. 

JSerfojee,  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  resigns  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment to  the  English,  III.  537. 

Serhind,  plundered  by  Ahmed  Abdallee,  I.  615. 

Seringapatam,  bridge  at,  described,  I.  340.  prepara- 
tions for  the  siege  of,  III.  213.  Lord  Cornwall's 
march  upon,  237.  Tippoo  Saib  defeated  under  its 
walls,  240.  Besieged,  248.  General  Harris's  march 
upon,  432.    Taken  by  assault,  436. 

Senngham,  island,  its  pagoda  described,  I.  333.  Cha- 
racterized as  constituting  an  era  in  the  history  of 
India,  II.  69. 

Servants,  Calmuck,  Negro,  and  Hindu,  characterized, 
I.  368,  note. 

Servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  misbehaviour  of 
in  the  early  period  of  the  Company's  concerns,  I. 
40.  Refractory  conduct  of$  at  Fort  St.  George9  60. 
New  regulations  for  the  government  of,  68.     See 


further  Last  India  Company 
eton,  Mr.  his  account  of  th< 
529,  530. 


e  Nabob  of  Surat,  III. 


Sevagee,  founder  of  the  Mahratta  power,  in  an  at- 
tack upon  Surat  repulsed  by  the  English  factory,  I. 
60.  Commencement  of  his  fortunes,  581.  His  ex- 
ploits against  Aurungzebe,  582.  Submits  to  the 
Emperor,  but  revolts,  from  being  treated  with 
contumely,  584.  Plunders  Surat  and  recovers  his 
former  possessions,  585.  Artfully  obtains  a  truce, 
ibid.  Enters  the  territory  of  Gofconda  with  40,000 
horse,  and  takes  the  fortress  of*  Gingee,  Vellore, 
and  other  places,  586.  Extent  of  his  dominions  at 
his  death,  587. 

Severndroog,  situation  of,  II.  102.  Taken  by  Clive,  103. 
Further  account  of,  III.  227.  Taken  by  Colonel 
Stuart,  after  immense  labour,  229. 

Sex,  female,  characterized  as  the  greatest  admirers  of 
the  military  character,  and  most  devoted  to  super- 
stition  and  priests,  1. 1 15,  note. 

Shaab,  ad  Dien,  son  of  Ghazee  ad  Dien,  account  of, 
1.617. 

Shah  Jehan.    See  Churrum. 

Shah  Namu,  Hindu  poem,  account  of,  I.  372. 

Shajee,  father  of  Sevagee,  account  of,  and  his  exploits, 
I.  582,  and  note. 

Shaista  Khan,  sent  by  Aurungzebe  to  command  in 
Deccan,  I.  583.  Wounded  in  his  bed  at  Poonah  by 
a  banditti,  and  his  son  killed,  ibid. 

Shaw,  quoted  on  the  dexterity  of  Hindu  merchants 
in  calculation,  I.  317. 

Shelburne,  Lord,  appointed  prime  minister,  II.  693. 
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Shere  Khan,  his  contests  with  and  perfidy  to  Humai- 
.  oon,  I.  535.  His  ancestry,  ibid.  Killed  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder,  536.  His  various  beneficial 
establishments,  ibid. 

Sheridan,  Mr.  his  speech  on  the  Oude  charge  against 
Mr.  Hastings,  considered  as  one  of  the  brightest 
efforts  of  English  eloquence*  III.  41.  Sums  up  the 
evidence  on  this  charge,  144. 

Shezada,  son  of  Aulumgeer  the  Second,  invades  Ben- 
gal, II.  169.  Repulsed,  172.  On  the  assassination 
of  his  father  assumes  the  state  and  title  of  Emperor, 

174.  Defeats  the  Governor  of  Bahar  near  Patna, 

175.  Is  defeated  in  turn  by  Meeran  and  the 
English,  176.  Flies  to  Bahar,  177.  Defeated  by 
the  English  at  Gy  ah  Maunpore,  185.  Visited  by 
Major  Carnac,  who  negotiates  a  peace  with  him, 
187.  War  being  renewed,  is  again  defeated  and  a 
second  treaty  made,  210,  211.  Further  arrange- 
ments of  the  English  with,  243.  Interview  of  Lord 
Clive  with,  258.  Confirms  to  the  English  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Northern  Circars,  269.  Conducted 
by  Mahratta  chiefs  to  Delhi,  S25.  In  concert  with 
the  Mahrattas,  attacks  the  country  o£  Zabita  Khan, 
S26.  Reduced  to  abject  dependence  on  the  Mah- 
rattas, 3S2.  Revenue  due  to  him  refused  by  the 
English,  845.  Defeated  by  Zabita  Khan  and  obliged 
to  remit  arrears  of  tribute,  371.  Conduct  of  Mr. 
Hastings  respecting  him,  III.  8.  Submits  himself 
to  the  power  of  Scindia,  \0,  627.  Cruelty  of  his 
treatment  by  Gholam  Khadur,  627.  Places  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  English  on  their 
taking  Delhi,  635.  Provision  made  for  him  and  his 
family,  679. 

Shipping,  Committee  of,  at  the  India  House,  II.  6. 

Shirley,  Sir  Robert,  Ambassador  to  Persia,  I.  36. 

Shitabroy,  Rajah,  Naib  Duan  of  Patna,  arrested  and 
sent  to  Calcutta,  II.  320.  Acquitted  after  a  confine- 
ment of  two  years,  324.  Dies  of  a  broken  heart,  325. 

Shore,  Sir  John,  JLord  Teignmouth,  his  account  of  the 
practice  of  sitting  in  Dherna,  I.  145,  note.  His 
character  of  the  morals  of  the  Hindus,  326.  His 
ideas  of  the  practicability  by  the  Company's  ser- 
vants of  reform  in  the  government  of  India,  III. 
266.  In  favour  of  the  ryots,  against  the  Zemindars, 
.274.  His  description  of  the  Company's  servants 
lamentably  true,  335.  Succeeds  Lord  Cornwallis  as 
Governor-General,  374.  Directs  his  attention  to 
Nizam  Ali  and  the  Mahrattas,  ibid.  Urges  the 
Nabob  of  Oude  to  arrange  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  his  country,  388.  His  proceedings  at  Luck- 
now,  390.  His  conduct  respecting  the  bastardy, 
and  consequent  deposition,  or  Mirza  Ali,  Nabob  of 
Oude,  392.  His  conduct  approved  and  commended 
by  the  powers  at  home,*  394.  Resigns,  and  sails  for 
England,  402.  . 

Shumse,  sovereign  in  Deccan,  I.  547. 

Sjddee,  meaning  of  the  appellation,  I.  587. 

Siddee  Jore,  assassinated  for  losing  Dunda  Rajapore, 
of  which  he  was  Governor,  I.  587.  His  assassina- 
tion avenged  by  his. brother,  who  surrenders  the.fort 
of  Gingerah  and  the  fleet  of  Beejapore  to  Aurung- 
zebe,  ibid. 

Simoga,  taken  by  theBhow,  in  alliance  with  the  English, 


Sinners,  enumeration  of,  from  the  Institutes  of  Menu, 
who  suffer  some  morbid  change  in  their  bodies,  1. 
267. 

Sirbullund  Khan,  invited  to  court  by  Feroksere,  to  act 
against  the  Syed  brothers,  1.  603. 

Sirhind,  taken  from  the  Seikp,  by  Shah  Aulum,  I. 
595.    Plundered  by  Ahmed  Abdallee,  615. 

Siva,  Hindu  god,  indistinct  nature  of  his  functions,  I. 
215. 

Skinner,  Sir  Thomas,  proceedings  respecting  in  par- 
liament for  infringing  the  East  India  Company's 
monopoly,  I.  61. 

Smith,  Colonel,  appointed  one  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee at  Calcutta,  II.  256.  His  retreat  to  Trioo- 
malee  after  being  defeated  by  Hyder,  281.  Re- 
called, 283.    Restored,  284. 

Smith,  General,  employed  in  expelling  Ameer  Khan 
from  the  Company's  territory,  III.  689. 

Smith,  Dr.  on  the  causes  which  render  astronomy  the 
first  science  cultivated  by  a  rude  people,  quoted,  I. 
397.  On  the  province  of  philosophy  to  connect  the 
apparently  disjointed  objects  of  nature,  399,  note. 

Smith,  Mr.  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the  Madras  council, 
II.  475. 

Society.    See  Human  Nature. 

Soffarides,  account  of,  I.  486. 

Soldier,  Hindu,  ceremonies  to  be  observed  by,  I. 
258. 

Soliman,  son  of  Dara,  defeats  his  uncle  Suja,  I.  56S.  ■ 
Flies  from  Aurungzebe  to  the  Rajah  of  Serinagur, 
571.    Betrayed  by  the  Rajah,  and  imprisoned  by 
Aurungzebe,  574.    Desires  to  be  beheaded,  fearing 
the  pousta,  578,  note. 

Sotmerat,  hia  dcsctipiiun  of  the  state  of  women  in 
India,  I.  296.  On  the  architecture  of  the  Hindus, 
quoted,  338.  His  description  of  an  Hindu  loom, 
344,  note.  Describes  the  mode  in  which  an  Indian 
carpenter  performs  his  work,  353,  note.  Quoted  on 
the  state  of  the  fine  arts  with  the  Hindus,  355,  356, 
note.  On  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  Hindus  en- 
couraging a  spirit  of  restlessness  and  warfare,  449, 
note. 

Sooflees,  sect  among  the  Afghauns,  account  of,  I. 
387,  note. 

Soonda,  taken  by  Hyder  Ali,  II.  279. 

Sooraje  Mul,  1. 618.  Forms  a  scheme  for  the  ruin  of 
Ghazee  ad  Dien,  619. 

Souri,  a  Gaurian,  his  revolt,  1. 494. 

Speke,  Mr.  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  council,  and 
deputy  Governor  of  Fort  William,  III.  505. 

Spencer,  Mr.  succeeds  Vansittart  as  President  of 
Bengal,  H.  215. 

Spice  trade,  attempted  by  the  East  India  Company, 
1. 22. 

Spies,  crimes  in  India  not  remedied  by  a  system  of£ 
HI.  330. 

Spinning,  skill  of  the  Hindus  in,  from  the  softness  of 
theirhands,  L  342. 

Spirits,  account  of  the  Hindu  sacrament  of,  I.  552. 

Sraddhas,  monthly  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  account 
of,  1.261. 

Stavorinus,  on  the  apathy  of  the  Hindus  to  offices  of 
humanity,  quoted,  I.  307,  and  note.    On  their  ex- 
pertness  in  the  use  of  fheir  rude  tools,  353,  note. 
5f2 
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Stephenson,  Colonel,  takes  Jalnapoor,  III,  643.  Joins 
tne  army  of  General  Wellesley,  645.  Takes  Boorhan- 
pore  and  Asseerghur,  646.  Commands  a  division 
m  the  siege  and  capture  of  Gawilghur,  649. 

Stewart,  Mr.  Charles,  on  tlie  character  of  Shaista 
Khan,  quoted,  I.  73,  note.  On  the  Kings  of  Behar 
being  lords-paramount  of  India,  which  he  refutes, 
461,  note.  Charged  with  having  softened  the  ac- 
count of  the  insolence  of  Kei  Kobad  to  his  father, 
507,  note. 

Stprvrtelling,  Hindu  amusement,  1.315.  Amusement 
with  the  negroes  of  Africa,  I.  316,  note. 

Strachey,  Edward,  one  of  the  Moorshedabad  judges, 
his  excellent  remarks  on  Indian  jurisprudence,  III. 
352,  note. 

Strachey,  Mr.  II.  245. 

Strachey,  Sir  H.  on  the*  tyranny  of  the  Mahratta  power, 
quoted,  I.  457.  On  the  expense  Ryots  are  subject 
to  in  prosecuting  their  suits,  III.  305,  note.    Men- 

-  lions  circumstances  which  obstructs  the  conviction 
of  delinquents  in  Indian  administration  of  justice, 
317.    On  the  practice  of  perjury  in  India,  327. 

Stuart,  Colonel,  attacks  and  takes  Dindigal,  III.  192. 
Commands  at  the  siege  of  Sevendroog,  227,  245, 
248.  Commands  the  Bombay  army,  425.  Repulses 
Tippoo  Saib,  428.  Arrives  before  Seringapatam, 
433. 

Stuart,  General,  claims  the  military  station  at  Tanjore, 
II.  459.  Disputes  in  the  council  of  Madras  respect- 
ing the  question  of  his  being  nominated  to  the  court 
of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  459.  His  concern  in  the 
arrest  of  Lord  Pigot,  462.  Succeeds  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  in  the  command  of  the  Madras  army,  531. 
Refuses  to  obey  the  order*  -of  she  Madras  president, 
534.  Defeated  before  Cuddalore,  538.  Put  under 
arrest  and  sent  to  England,  541. 

Student,  Hindu,  dress  prescribed  for,  I.  257.  One 
of  the  periods  into  which  life  is  distributed  by  the 
Hindus,  account  of,  287.  Frivolous  ceremonies  his 
main  business,  289* 

JSubactagi,  account  of  1. 487. 

Subahdar,  meaning  of,  II.  57. 

Subahs,  number  into  which  the  Mogul  Empire  was 
divided  on  the  death  of  Akbar,  I.  551. 

Subder  Ali,  Nabob  of  Carnatic,  assassinated,  II.  59. 

Succession,  right  of,  in  children,  suggested  in  a  very 
early  period  of  society,  I.  145.  Hindu  laws  respect- 
ing 146. 

Sudder  Duanee  Adaulut,  Court  of  Appeal  in  India, 
how  constituted,  II.  816.  Sir  Elijah  Impey  ap- 
pointed Judge  of,  with  a  salary,  885.  Opinion  of 
the  English  lawyers  upon  this  appointment,  ibid. 
.  Reflections  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  it,  ibid.   Regulations  introduced  into 

•  it,  587.  Check  proposed  respecting  the  proceedings 
in,  III.  282,  note. 

Sndras,  Hindu  servants  or  slaves,  degraded  state  of,  I. 
116. 

Suffiier  Jung,  made  Vteir  to  Ahmed  Shah,  I.  616.  His 
contests  with  the  Rohillas,  ibid.  Revolts,  617.   Dies 
619. 
'  Suffrein,  Admiral,  saib  with  a  fleet  for  India,  II.  519. 

•  Defeated  by  the  English  in  Praya  Bay,  520.  His 
engagement  with  the  English  fleet  off  Ceylon,  695 : 


further  engagement  off  Negapatara,  527.  His  cha- 
racter, ibiu.  Takes  Trincomalee,  528.  In  a  naval 
engagement,  after  taking  Trincomalee,  breaks  six  of 
his  captains  for  misconduct,  529.  Follows  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  from  Trincomalee,  and  another  engagement 
takes  place,  5S9. 
Suja,  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  his 
character,  I.  568.  His  conduct  on  the  illness  of  his 
father,  ibid.  Defeated  by  his.  brother  Aunmgzebe, 
572.  Seeking  refuge  with  the  Rajah  of  Arracan,  is 
betrayed  and  imprisoned,  574.    A  Patan  chief,  from 

Personal  resemblance  to  him,  proclaimed  King  of 
ndia,  588. 

Sujah  Khan,  account  of,  II.  93,  94. 

Sullivan,  Mr.  appointed  agent  to  the  Nabob  of  Car- 
natic, II.  513.  Appointed  minister  to  the  court  of 
the  Nabob>  514.  Plans  the  expedition  into  Coim- 
betore,  541.  His  contract  for  opium,  III.  122. 

Sully,  instance  cited  by,  of  the  difference  between  the 
neat  produce  of  taxes,  and  the  amount  taken  from 
the  people,  1. 196. 

Sumatra,  first  trade  to,  I.  26. 

Sumner,  Mr.  arrives  in  India  with  Clive  as  Member  of 
the  Select  Committee  at  Calcutta,  II.  234.  His 
concern  in  private  trade,  245. 

Sumroo,  German  officer  in  the  service  of  Meer  Causim, 
II.  205.  His  assassination  offered  by  Suja  Dowla  to 
the  English,  21 1 .  Abandons  Suja  Dowla,  and  seeks 
service  with  the  Jaats,  241* 

Sun,  reserve  of  the  modern  Brahmens  respecting  the 
title  of  Deva  given  to  it,  1. 236,  note*  Heat,  light, 
and  flame  of  the  sun  shadowed  forth  by  the  three 
principal  gods  of  the  Hindus,  239.  Hindu  prayer  to 
the  sun,  240.  Sun  worshipped  by  other  nation*, 
241,  note.  Temple  erected  to  the  sun,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  entire  revenues  of  Orissafor  twelve  years, 
340,  note. 

Sungarpore,  taken  by  Sevogee,  I.  583. 

Supervisors,  board  of,  sent  to  India,  11.^87*  Lost  in 
their  passage,  289.    Further  appointment  of,  306. 

Supreme  Council  in  India,  first  appointment  of,  and  of 
whom  composed,  II.  307.  Disagreement  between, 
at  the  first  meeting,  349.  Two  parties  in,  351*  An- 
nounce their  powers  to  the  different  provinces,  and 
require  from  each  a  statement  of  its  situation,  354. 
Object  to  a  treaty  made  by  the  Bombay  Council 
with  Ragoba,  365.  Treat  with  the  Poonah  govern- 
ment, by  a  negotiator  of  their  own,  566.  Forbid 
the  Bombay  Council  to  receive  Ragoba  within  the 
limits  of  their  government,  370.  Their  dissensions 
respecting  the  widow  of  Burdwan  and  her  son,  372 : 
respecting  Nunoomar,  377.  Their  acrimonious  de- 
bates as  to  the  most  eligible  plan  for  levying  tales, 
367 ;  on  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  resident  of 
Oude,  395 ;  on  the  management  of  the  household 
of  the  Nabob  Mubarek  ul  Dowla,  398 ;  on  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Madras  Presidency  to  aid  the  Mutsed- 
dies,  who  proposed  to  restore  Ragoba,  404.  Appoint 
a  force  to  march  across  India  to  Bombay,  405. 
Their  view  in  this  indeterminate  and  obscure,  410. 
Disavow  the  treaty  dictated  by  the  Mahrattas  to  the 
Bombay  army,  414.  Suspend  the  Governor  of  Madras 
499.  Form  a  treaty  with  the  Nabob  of  Carnatic, 
'  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Council  of  Madras, 
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513.  Further  instances  of  their  opposition  to  the 
Madras'  Presidency,  .548.  Oppose  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature.  See  the  next  article*  Ap- 
point the  chief  justice,  judge  of  the  Suddur  Duannee 
Adaulut,  585. 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  establishment  of,  and 
powers  riven  to  it,  II.  559.  Its  operations  cruel  to 
the  inhabitants,  560:  interfere  with  and  suspend  the 
collection  of  the  revenues,  562,  576 :  suspend  the 
administration  of  justice  and  annihilate  the  powers 
of  government,  563.  Instances  of  its  oppressive 
spirit,  568.  Its  conduct  in  the  Patna  cause,  ibid. ; 
and  Dacca  cause,  573.  Its  servants  arrested  by  the 
Supreme  Council,  577.  Supreme  Council  petition 
parliament  against  its  proceedings,  578.  Bill  passed 
for  restraining  it,  689. 

8urat,  first  trade  of  the  English  to,  I,  18.  English 
factory  established  at,  ibid.  Contest  at,  of  the  Eng- 
lish with  the  Portuguese,  30.  English  trade  to,  sus- 
pended, 49.  English  factory  at,  attacked  by  the 
Mahrattas,  60 ;  seized  by  Aurungzebe,  73  $  restored, 
74.  The  place  plundered  by  Sevagee,  584,  585. 
Its  situation,  III.  526.  Its  history,  ibid,  et  seq. 
English  attempt  to  place  the  government  of,  on  a 
new  footing,  529.  Resolution  taken  to  depose  th6 
Nabob  of,  530.   Reasoning  of  the  Governor-General 

,     in  support  of  the  measure,  531.     Mode  in  which  it 

-     was  effected,  532. 

Surya  Sidhanta,  chief  Hindu  book  of  astronomy,  1. 397. 

Sykes,  Mr.  arrives  in  India  with  Clive  as  Member  of 
the  Select  Committee  at  Calcutta,  II.  234,  256. 

Byrnes,  on  the  Birmans,  quoted,  1. 475,  476,  note. 

Tadkeratussulatin,  historical  Hindu  treatise,  1.440. 

Taheretes,  account  of,  1. 486. 

Tanfore,  taken  by  Shajee,  father  of  Sevagee,  1. 582. 
Heir*  to  the  Rajahship  of,  ibid.  Account  of,  and  its 
princes,  II.  53.  Motive -of  ±he~£ngHsh  for  invading 
it,  54.  Their  fi*s*  -warlike  operations  in,  ibid.  Ex- 
pedition of  the  French  against,  133.  Views  of 
Mahomed  Ali  against,  227.  Terms  on  which  Pre- 
taupa  Sing,  the  Rajah  of9  is  allowed  quiet  possession 
of  his  territories,  228.  Contention  of  the  Rajah  oft 
with  Mahomed  Ali,  respecting  the  mound  of  Cavery, 
232.  Views  of  the  English  and  Mahomed  Ali*  as 
to  his  territory  and  supposed  wealth,  433.  Rajah 
of,  wrests  from  the  Marawars  a  territory  taken  from 
his  dominions,  435.  War  with,  on  this  account,  dis- 
cussed by  the  Madras  presidency,  and  urged  by  the 
Nabob  of  Carnatic,  436.  The  presidency  complies, 
and  the  Rajah  is  reduced  to  sign  a  treaty  with  the 
Nabob,  440.  Disapproving  of  this  treaty,  the  presi- 
dency threaten  to  renew  hostilities,  441.  War  re- 
newed, 445.  Letter  of  the  Rajah  to  the  English 
commander,  449.  The  Rajah  defeated,  dethroned, 
and  imprisoned,  450.  Treatment  of,  while  a  prisoner, 
452.  Restored,  457.  Resident  established  at  Tan- 
jore,  459.  The  country  overrun  by  Hyder,  503, 
Battle  of,  523.  Ameer  Sing,  Rajah  of,  deposed,  537. 
His  death,  559. 

Tanks  at  Achel,  injury  that  would  have  resulted,  had 
Lord  Cornwall  destroyed  them,  HI.  430. 

TananouTy,  restored  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of 


Tartars,  religion  of,  I.  233,  note.  CharacteiiledV  as 
sober,  accurate,  dexterous,  and  faithful*  468,  note. 

Tatta,  detached  from  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul,  and 
added  to  those  of  Nadir  Shah,  1/612. 

Taxation,  outline  of  that  of  the  Hindus,  h  173.  Qua- 
lities desirable  in  a  system  oft  174.  Evils  resulting 
from  uncertainty  in,  175 ;  from  unecnial  partition  or, 
ibid. ;  from  such  as  impedes  production*  ibid. ;  from 
such  as  diminishes  useful  oasJitiesiothe  people,  176. 
Taxation  of  the  Hindus  tried  by  these  qualities,  ibid. 
In  Mexico  and  Persia  taxation  paid  an  kind,  196. 
Instance  of  the  difference  between  the  neat  produce 
of  taxes  and  the  amount  taken  from  the  people, 
ibid.  Paid  in  kind  in  China,  197,  417.  Taxation  of 
the  Mahomedans,  644.  Company's  territories  in 
India  over-taxed,  II.  392. 

Taylor,  Mr.  sums  up  the  charge  of  contracts,  on  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  HI.  144. 

Teeg  Bahadur,  prophet  of  the  Seiks,  account  of,  I. 
593. 

Teignmouth,  Lord.    See  Shore. 

Telingana,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Deccan,  extent  and 
boundaries  of,  I.  512. 

Tellicberry,  exploits  of  the  English  garrison  at,  H. 
518. 

Temples,  Hindu.  See  Pagodas.  Mexican  temples, 
1. 335.  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  cost  of,  in  building, 
464. 

Tennant,  Dr.  answer  of  a  Brahmen  to,  making  the 
number  of  Hindu  gods  amount  to  330  millions,  I. 
200.  Quoted  on  the  Hindus  drowning  themselves  in 
the  Ganges,  274.  On  the  preferable  attention  paid 
to  animals  in  India,  281 ,  note.  On  the  praneness  of 
the  Hindu  husbandmen  To  robbery,  when  driven  to 
despair,  308,  note.  On  the  Hindu  propensity  to 
abusive  language,  311.  On  the  inferiority  or  the 
Hindus  to  Europeans  in  every  art  but  weaving,  341, 
note.  Ascribes  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  painted 
cloths  of  the  East  to  the  goodness  of  the  water,  345, 
note.  On  the  appearance  of  an  Hindu  field  after 
one  ploughing,  346,  note.  On  the  state  of  the  art  of 
painting  with  the  Hindus,  356.  On  the  use  of  glass 
by  the  Europeans  in  India,  361,. note.  Could  find 
in  the  Sanscrit  records. of  Benares  no  history  of  the 
country,  374,  note.  On  the  tendency  of  the  Hindu 
superstition  to  estrange  mankind,  452,  note* 

Tenure  in  land.     See  Land. 

Tetteeah,  fort,  sufferings  of  Jthe  English  in  an  attack  on, ' 
III.  525. 

Thales,  his  mathematical  knowledge,  1. 428. 

Thamas  Koolee  Khan.     See  Nadir  Shah. 

Thiagar,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  156. 

Thome,  Robert,  suggests  the  practicability  of  the 
North- West  passage,  1.  4. 

Three,  numeral,  virtues  ascribed  to,  by  the  Hindus,  I. 
389. 

Thurlow,  Lord,  opposes  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ma- 
cartney to  the  office  of  Governor-General  of  India, 
HI.  25.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  declares  against  un- 
certain evidence,  81.  Asserts  that  the  acts  of  the 
Commons  are  not  those  of  the  people,  who  are  a 
body  unknown  to  the  Lords,  116.  Considers  the 
misrepresenting  the. conduct  of  judges  and  magis- 
trates, as  «  crime  of.  a  very  high  nature,  166.    Ani- 
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madversions  on  this  supposition,  ibid,  et  seq.   Speech 
of  Burke  on  the  subject,  168,  note. 

Tibet,  reduced  by  one  of  the  Generals  of  Shah  Jehan, 
1. 564. 

Time,  account  of,  as  a  divinity  in  the  laws  of  Zoroaster, 
1.242. 

Timery,  fort,  taken  by  the  French,  II.  137.  Retaken 
by  the  English,  152. 

Timidity,  feature  of  the  Hindu  character,  1. 309,  and 
note. 

Tiniyelly,  commencement  of  the  war  in,  II.  89.  At- 
tempts of  the  English  to  reduce  it  to  more  profitable 
obedience,  117.    Plundered  by  Hyder  Ali,  284. 

Tippoo  Saib,  repelled  in  an  attack  on  Colonel  Baillie, 

-  II.  491 .  Lays  siege  to  Wandewash,  503.  Raises  the 
siege,  505.  Joins  the  French  at  Porto  Novo,  523. 
Defeats  Colonel  Braithwaite,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Coleroon,  524.  Succeeds  his  father,  Hyder  Ali,  531. 
State  of  his  army  when  joined  to  that  of  his  father, 
534.  Retires  from  Carnatic,  535.  Loses  Manga- 
lore,  ibid.  Takes  Bednore,  536.  Invests  Manga- 
lore,  537.  Negotiation,  into  which  he  had  entered 
with  the  English,  broken  off,  540.  Further  proceed- 
ings against  him,  541.  Negotiation  with,  again 
broken  off,  543.  Attacks  Mangalore  and  is  repulsed, 
545.  Peace  with,  546.  Statement  of  his  subsequent 
conduct,  III.  173.  Lord  Cornwallis  accused  of  break- 
ing public  faith  with  him,  by  the  arrangements  with 
the  Nizam,  176.  Suspected  of  hostile  designs,  177. 
His  disputes  with  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  179.  His 
demands  on  the  Rajah,  183.  Attacks  his  lines,  and 
narrowly  escapes,  184.  Forces  the  lines  and  ravages 
the  country,  190.  Correspondence  between  him  and 
General  Medows,  191.-  Drives  bock  the  division  of 
Colonel  Floyd,  193.  Forces  the  English  depots  of 
Caroor  and  Sattimungul,  194!  His  stratagem  for 
cutting  off  the  English  army  frustrated,  195.  Invades 
Carnatic,  196.  Plunders  the  island  of  Seringham, 
ibid.  Plan  of  his  operations,  210.  His  conduct  in 
the  battle  of  Arikera,  215.  His  negotiations  with 
Lord  Cornwallis,  219.  Sends  a  vakeel  to  treat  with 
the  allied  army,  224.  Hie  inferiority  of  his  means 
betrayed  by  the  feebleness  of  his  operations,  234. 
Retakes  Coimbetore,  236.  Offers  to  send  vakeels  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes,  but  the  ofler  refused,  ibid, 
Position  of  his  army  before  Seringapatam,  239.  His 
camp  attacked  by  the  English  during  the  night,  240. 
Several  of  his  redoubts  taken,  246.  Loss  of  men  on 
both  sides,  248.  Makes  overtures  through  the  Co- 
imbetore prisoners,  249.  Negotiations  commenced, 
251.  Two  of  his  sons  received  as  hostages  in  the 
British  camp,  252.  Ceremony  of  their  reception, 
253.  Definitive  treaty  delivered  by  them  to  Lord 
Cornwallis,  256.  Character  of  the  abusive  terms  in 
which  the  English  speak  of  Tippoo,  257.  Prosperity 
of  his  country,  and  attachment  of  his  subjects  to  him, 
258.  Question  of  profit  and  loss  to  the  English  by 
the  war  with  him,  260.  Receives  coldly  an  oner  of 
a  more  amicable  connexion,  on  the  restoration  of  his 
sons  to  him,  384.  His  proclamation  for  aid  against 
the  English,  published  in  the  Isle  of  France,  404. 
Lord  Mornington  induced  by  this  proclamation  to 
declare  war  against  him,  407.  Demands  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General on  him,  421.     Sends  a  letter  to  the 


Governor-General,  declaratory  of  paeific  intentions,. 
423.  Prepares  an  embassy  to  France,  424.  War 
commenced,  425.  Makes  fresh  overtures,  426. 
Amount  of  the  army  sent  against  him,  ibid.  Marches 
against  the  Bombay  army,  427.  Compelled  by  Ge- 
neral Stuart  to  retreat,  428.  Defeated  in  the  action 
of  Malvilly,  431.  Sends  another  overture,  433. 
Draught  of  a  preliminary  treaty  transmitted  to  him, 
434.  Particulars  of  the  siege  in  which  he  is  killed, 
437,  et  sea.  Generous  reception  of  his  sons  by 
Major  Baira,  who  had  been  cruelly  treated  by  him, 
441  •  His  dead  body  found,  442.  Retrospect  of  the 
views  by  which  he  was  guided,  444.  His  character, 
446.  Superior  state  of  his  country  compared  with 
the  Carnatic  and  Oude,  447.  His  mind  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  religion,  448.  Papers  relative  to  his  con- 
nexion with  the  French  found  in  his  palace  after  his 
death,  449.  His  poverty,  451.  Settlement  of  his 
family,  456. 
Togrul  Beg,  account  of,  1. 492. 
Tools  of  the  Hindus  and  other  rude  nations,  1. 158, 
Topasses,  Indo-Portuguese  so  denominated,  II.  IS* 
Torments,  self-inflicted,  that  the  Divine  Being  is  de- 
lighted with  them  in  his  worshippers  accounted  for, 

I.  267,  note.  Period  in  human  society  in  which  such 
worship  suggests  itself,  270,  note. 

Torture.     See  Rack. 

Towerson,  Captain,  executed  by  the  Dutch  at  Ara- 
boyna,  I.  32. 

Trade,  begun  with  Russia  by  Chancellour,  1. 5.  Open- 
ed with  Persia  by  the  East  Indies,  24.  Private  trade 
injurious  to  the  East  India  Company,  41.  Com- 
mittee of,  and  Committee  to  prevent  private  trade, 

II.  6.  For  account  of  private  trade  by  the  Compa- 
ny's servants,  see  East  India  Company  and  Servants. 
Amount  of  tonnage  for  private  trade  allowed  by  the 
bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter,  III. 
367. 

Travencore,  King  of,  mode  of  atoning  for  his  sins 
recommended  by  the  priests,  I.  456.  Territory  of 
the  Rajah  of,  III.  177.  His  alliance  with  the 
English,  178.*  His  disputes  with  Tippoo  Saib,  179. 
Assisted  by  the  English,  180.  Buys  forts  on  his 
boundaries  of  the  Dutch,  181.     Lawfulness  of  the 

Eurchase  questioned,  182.    Demands  of  Tippoo  on 
ira,  183. 
Treasury,  Company's  Committee  of,  its  occupations, 

11.5. 
Triconopoly,  account  of,  II.  57,  69.     French  attempt 

upon,  baffled,  74.    Claimed  by  the  Mysorians,  who 

had  assisted  in  defending  it,  76.    Is  distressed  for 

provisions,  and  becomes  the  seat  of  war,  80.  Second 

attempt  of  the  French  upon,  baffled,  119.     Alarmed 

at  the  operations  of  Lally,  132. 
Trincomalee,  taken  by  the  English  from  the  Dutch, 

II.  21 1 .     Taken  by  the  French,  528.    Naval  battle 

near,  ibid. 
Trinomalee,  taken  by  the  French,  II.  122.    Betaken 

by  the  English,   152.    Country  round  it,  desolated 

by  Hyder  Ali,  281. 
Tripassore,  taken  from  Hyder  by  the  English,  II.  506. 
Triptolemus,  laws  of,  I.  282,  note. 
Trivatore,  fort,  taken  by  the  French,  II.  137. 
Tronjolly,  M.  Commander  of  the  French  fleet  in  la- 
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dia,  his  engagement  with  the  English  off  Pondi- 
cherry,  II.  477. 

Tuglick,  his  speech  on  the  throne  of  Delhi  being  offered 
him,  I.  515.  After  a  short  reign,  killed  by  the  fall- 
ing of  the  roof  of  a  house,  516. 

Tuglick,  grandson  of  Feroze,  assassinated,  after  a  short 
reign  of  five  months,  I.  522. 

Turkey,  or  Levant,  Company,  expedition  of,  to  the 
East-Indies,  1. 12. 

Turks,  character  of,  I.  305,  note.  Philosophical  ac- 
quirements ascribed  to,  486. 

Turner,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  punish- 
ments, I.  150,  note.  His  account  of  Bootan  and  its 
Rajab,  473. 

Tydore,  hostilities  to  the  English  at,  charged  against 
the  Dutch,  1. 27. 

Tythings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  resemblance  of,  to  the 
divisions  observed  by  the  Incas,  I.  124,  note. 

Tytler,  Alexander  Fraser,  character  of  his  work  on 
the  political  state  of  India,  1.321.  Extract  from 
it,  on  the  moral  character  of  the  Bengalese,  325. 

Vach,  Hindu  goddess,  account  of,  I.  231,  note. 

Vaivaswata.     See  Satyavrata. 

Valdore,  taken  from  the  French  by  the  English,  II. 
152. 

Vandeleur,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Laswaree,  III.  640. 

Vansittart,  Mr.  called  from  Madras  to  take  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  II.  181 .  State  of  affairs  on  his  accepting 
the  office,  182.  Proceeds  to  Moorshedabad  to  persuade 
Meer  Jaffier  to  consent  to  his  own  dethronement,  183. 
His  measures  respecting  Jaffier  opposed  by  several 
members  of  his  council,  ibid.  Recalls  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
and  Major  Carnac  from  Patna,  189.  His  proceedings 
against  Ramnarain,  the  fatal  error  of  his  administra- 
tion, 190.  Attempts  in  vain  to  mitigate  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  private  trade  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, 196.  His  visit  to  Meer  Causim,  on  the  subject 
of  this  trade,  198.  Further  opposition  to  his  mea- 
sures in  th*  OtnrcTT,  199.  Returns  to  Europe, 
214.  Appointed  one  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
for  India,  287.     Lost  in  his  passage  out,  288. 

Vasco  de  Gama  sails  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I. 
2. 

Veda,  or  study  of  the  Scriptures,  one  of  the  sacraments 
of  the  Hindus,  account  of,  I.  248:  Resemblance  of 
the  Vedas  to  the  Zendavesta,282,  note.  Characterized 
as  containing  nothing  important  or  rational,  ibid. 
283. 

Vedanti  doctrine,  account  of,  I.  384. 

Vedas,  or  four  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  I.  107. 

Veins  and  arteries  in  the  human  body,  pretended  accu- 
rate calculation  of  the  number  of,  I.  407,  note. 

Velore,  taken  by  Mahomed  All,  II.  227.  Relieved  by 
the  English  against  Hyder  Ali,  507.  English  army 
forced  from  cantonments  to  convey  supplies  to  it, 
517.     Appropriated  for  the  residence  of  the  family 

'    of  Tippoo  Saib  after  his  death,  HI.  456. 

Vellum,  fortress,  taken  by  the  English,  II.  440. 

Vere1st,one  of  the  Bengal  Council,  and  opposers  of  the 
measures  of  the  President,  Mr.  Vansittart,  II.  183. 
Quoted  on  the  free  trade  claimed  by  the  Company's 
servants,  196,  note.  One  of  the  Select  Committee 
at  Calcutta,  234.     His  concern  in  private  trade, 


245.  Appointed  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, 256.  Succeeds  Lord  Clive  as  Governor  of 
Bengal,  ibid.  His  regulation  of  bill  remittances,  266. 
Resigns,  ibid. 

Vicramaditya,  sovereign  of  the  world,  real  story  of,  I. 
442.    Other  applications  of  the  name,  445. 

Vieta,  lived  in  an  ill-instructed  age,  I.  428. 

Virtue,  English,  reflection  on,  as  arising  from  English 
treatment  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  III.  204,  note. 

Vishnu,  one  of  the  Hindu  gods,  I.  215.  His  various 
incarnations,  216. 

Vizagapatam,  seized  by  Aurungzebe,  I.  73,  note*. 
Taken  from  the  English  by  Bussy,  II.  126. 

Uraad  al  Mulk.     See  Ghazee  ad  Dien. 

Umber,  sovereign  in  Deccan,  wisdom  of  his  goverment, 
I.  561.     Account  of  his  successors,  ibid. 

Ummir  ul  Hind,  title  bestowed  on  Mahomed  Ali,  II. 
270. 

Universe,  account,  from  the  Bhagvat-Geeta,  of  the 
display  of  the  Divine  nature  in  the  form  of,  I.  237, 
note. 

Volconda,  European  troops,  at  the  battle  of,  fly  shame- 
fully from  the  field,  II.  69. 

Volga,  explored  by  Jenkinson,  an  Irishman,  1. 11. 

Volney,  quoted,  on  the  effeminacy  and  indolence  of 
the  Asiatics,  I.  314,  note.  On  the  inference  to  be 
inferred  as  to  the  arts,  from  the  Indian  labyrinths  and 
temples,  335,  note.  His  account  of  the  acquisition 
in  science  of  the  Arabians,  379.  Quoted  on  the 
Caravanseras  of  Syria,  475,  note. 

Voltaire,  quoted,  on  the  lofty  expressions  and  mean 
ideas  of  the  Romans  towards  their  gods,  I.  212,  note. 
On  the  absurdity  of  refining  upon  the  religion  of 
ancient  nntinns,  9Sfi.  note.  On  the  absurdities  of 
the  religious  system  of  Zoroaster,  245,  note.  On 
oblations  and  penances,  269,  note.  On  the  imprac- 
ticability of  legislators  enjoining  a  corrupt  morality, 
278,  note.  Says,  superstitions  are  invariably  those 
of  the  most  horrible  acts  of  wickedness,  309,  note. 
On  the  invention  of  rude  nations  in  the  arts,  352, 
note.  His  character  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  367, 
note,  Quoted  on  Eastern  poetry,  373,  note.  Ex- 
tract from  his  La  Pucelle  d'Orleans,  ibid.  Quoted 
on  the  scanty  attainments  of  the  Egyptians,  479,. 
note.  On  the  dissensions  between  Labourdonnais  and 
Dupleix,  II.  42,  note. 

Voyages,  various,  account  of,  1. 2  to  12. 

Upton,  Colonel,  sent  to  treat  with  the  Poonah  govern- 
ment, II.  366.  His  instructions,  367.  His  conduct 
in  the  negotiation,  368..  Effects  a  compromise  of 
difficulties,  369.  Concludes  a  treaty,  370.  Accuses 
the  Bombay  presidency,  and  answers  for  the  pacific 
designs  of  the  Mahrattas,  403. 

Usbecks,  character  of,  I.  331,  note.  Invade  Trans- 
oxiana,  532.  Invade  the  Eastern  provinces  of  Persia, 
551.  Penetrate  to  Ghisni,  but  compelled  to  retreat, 
557.  Attack  Cabul,  and  are  driven  out  of  the  pro- 
vince, 560.  Beaten  again  in  an  attack  upon  Cabul; 
and  their  own  territories  invaded,  565.  Subdued 
by  Aurungzebe,  but  the  sovereign  reinstated,  ibid. 

Utiuty,  grand  test  of  civilization,  I.  428. 

Waite,  Sir  Nicholas,  accuses  the  London  Company, 
as  thieves  and  confederates  with  piratesj  I.  80*  note ; 
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and  their  servants  at  Surat  of  using  treasonable  ex- 
pressions towards  the  King,  86. 

Wall,  astonishing  one  built  by  the  Tlascalans  as  a  ram- 
part against  their  enemies  the  Mexicans,  I.  336. 

Wallace,  Colonel,  his  operations  against  Holkar,  III. 
680. 

Wallan  Jau9  tkle  bestowed  on  Mahomed  AH,  II.  270* 

Wandewash,  unnecessarily  set  on  fire  by  Colonel  Al- 
dercron,  II.  120.  Taken  by  the  English,  148.  Battle 
of,  149,    Besieged  by  Tippoo  Saib,  505. 

War,  art  of,  among  the  ancient  Hindus,  1. 126.  Wars 
in  Europe  in  1740,  and  1744,  II.  31. 

Ward,  Mr.  quoted  on  the  immoral  influence  of  the 
Hindu  religion,  I.  280,  note.  On  the  little  effect 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments  on  the  Hindus, 
285.  On  the  moral  character  of  the  Hindus,  829. 
On  the  temples  of  the  Hindus,  SS9,  note.  Sup- 
poses the  praises  bestowed  on  the  religion  of  the 
Hindus  to  be  dying  away  from  its  being  better 
known,  407,  note.     Characterizes  the  Hindu  re- 

'  ligion  as  containing  nothing  in  which  a  learned  man 
can  delight,  or  of  which  a  benevolent  man  can  ap- 
prove, 408,  note. 

Ward^  Hev,  W.  quoted  on  the  wretched  state  of  the 
Indian  roads,  1. 462,  note. 

Ware,  Major-General,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Las- 
waree,  III.  641. 

Warehouses,  Committee  of,  at  the  India  House,  its 
nature,  II.  5. 

Waring,  Mr.  Scott,  quoted,  on  the  Hindu  mythology 
and  history,  I.  100,  note.    On  the  pliancy  of  the 

.  Hindu  religion,  234,  note.  On  the  character  of 
the  Persian  women,  804.  His  account  of  the  Hindu 
poem,  entitled  Shah  Namu,  372.  On  the  nature  of 
ancient  Persian  history,  3TO,  note.  On  the  science 
of  the  Persians,  380,  note.  On  the  extent  of  the 
Persian  knowledge  of  astronomy,  398,  note.  On 
the  wretchedness  and  misery  prevalent  in  the  Persian 
annals,  457,  note.  On  the  moral  character  of  tjie 
Persians,  473,  note- 
Watson,  Admiral,  sent  with  a  squadron  under  his 
command  to  India,  II.  85, 101.  Sails  from  Madras 
to  Calcutta,  104.  Takes  Calcutta  in  co-operation 
withClive,  105.    Bombards  Chandernagor,  108. 

Watts,  Mr.  chief  of  the  factory  at  Cossimbuzar, 
made  prisoner  by  Suraja  Dowla,  II.  98. 

Weaving,  skill  of  the  Hindus  in,  to  what  owing,  I. 
341.  Superiority  of  the  Mexicans  in,  342.  Skill 
of  the  Goths  in,  343.  Skill  of  the  Babylonians, 
ibid,  w>te.  Spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing,  familiar 
to  the  Africans,  341,  note.  Art  of  weaving  cotton 
ascribed  to  Sejnjramis,  344.  Skill  of  the  Colchians 
in,  S45,  note. 

Webbe,  Mr.  appointed  with  Mr.  Close  to  depose  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  III.  550. 

Wellealey,  Marquis,  Earl  of  Momington.  See  Morn- 
ington,  Lord. 

Wellesley,  Honourable  Major-General  Arthur,  ap- 
pointed one  of  diplomatic  committee  to  act  as  occa- 
sion may  require  in  the  war  with  Tippoo  Saib,  III. 
429.  His  military  concern  in  that  war,  431,  433. 
Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army,  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  586.  His 
rapid  march  to  Poena,  to  prevent  its  being  set  on 


fire,  587*  Plenipotentiary  powers  of  negotiation 
and  war  given  to  him,  593.  Writes  a  letter  to  Dow- 
lut  Rao  Scindia,  on  the  menacing  position  he  had 
assumed,  596.  Objects  at  which  he  was  to  aim  in 
,the  war  against  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  621. 
'Takes  Ahmednuggur,  642.  Defeats  Scindia  in  the 
battle  of  Assye,  644.  Receives  an  overture  for 
peace,-  646.  In  conjunction  with  Colonel  Stephen- 
son, gains  the  battle  of  Argaum,  648.  Lays  siege 
to  and  takes  Gawilghur,  649.  Negotiates  with  th* 
Rajah  of  Berar,  653,  and  concludes  a  treaty  with 
him,  654.  Ordered  to  commence  hostile  operations 
against  Holkar,  670.  Impeded  in  his  military  opera- 
tions in  Deccan  by  a  famine,  671.  Withdraws  into 
cantonments,  673. 
Wellesley,  Mr.  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
territory  of  Ouae,  III.  501.    His  appointment  ob- 

{'ected  to  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  512.  Confirmed 
>y  the  Board  of  Control,  513.  Resigns  his  situa- 
tion and  returns  to  Europe,  522. 

Wheler,  Mr.  appointed  Governor-General  of  Bengal 
on  the  supposed  resignation  of  Mr.  Hastings,  II. 
394.  Fills  the  vacancy  in  council  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Colonel  Monson,  397. 

Whitehall,  Mr.  President  and  Governor  of  Madras, 
pro  tempore,  II.  464. 

Wigley,  Mr.  opposes  Mr.  Grey's  motion  for  adjourning 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  as  prejudicial  to  the  jus* 
tice  and  character  of  the  House,  III.  134. 

Wilford,  Captain,  auoted,  on  the  Hindu  dynasties,  1495, 
note.  On  the  deficiency  of  the  Hindus  in  historical 
records,  99,  note.  On  the  Hindu  mythology,  ibid. 
On  the  story  of  the  Noah  of  the  Hindus,  102,  note. 
On  the  amount  of  a  year  of  the  Creator,  by  Hindu 
computation,  207,  note.  On  the  Crtshna  of  the 
Hindus,  222,  note.  On  the  contest  of  the  three  gods 
of  the  Hindus  for  superiority,  223.  On  the  reserve 
of  the  Brahmens  respecting  their  god  Deva  or  the 
sun,  235,  note.  Soys  that  neither  the  Hindus  nor 
Egyptians  had  any  work  puroly  historical,  374.  Con- 
siders the  state  of  ancient  history  in  the  East,  as  a 
blank  in  literature,  374,  note.  Ascribes  ignorance 
to  the  compilers  of  the  Puranas,  407,  note.  On  the 
propensity  of  the  Hindus  to  appropriate  every  thing 
of  antiquity  to  themselves,  441.  Gives  the  red 
story  of  the  Vicramaditva  of  the  Hindus,  442. 

Wilkes,  Alderman,  an  advocate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings,  III.  43. 

Wilkins,  Mr.  quoted,  on  a  religious  comment  upon  the 
wanton  odes  of  the  Persian  poet  Hafiz,  I.  236,  note. 
On  the  voluntary  infliction  of  pain  by  the  zealots  of 
India,  272,  note.  On  the  gross  language  of  the 
Hetopadesa  of  the  Hindus,  303.  On  the  qualities 
which  constitute  the  perfection  of  a  language,  391, 
note.  On  the  self-abasement  of  the  Hindus  before 
their  kings,  455,  note. 

Wilks,  Colonel,  on  the  states  into  which  India  was 
divided,  quoted,  1.460.  On  the  state  of  civilization 
of  the  Mahoroedan  princes  of  Deccan,  463,  note.  On 
the  increasing  wretchedness  of  the  Indians  the  further 
they  are  traced  in  antiquity,  466,  note.  Accuses 
Lord  Cornwallis  of  breach  or  faith  with  Tippoo  Saib, 
III.  177.  Affirms  that  Colonel  Floyd  communicated 
intelligence  of  the  motions  of  Tippoo  Saib,  but  was 
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cot  credited,  193.  His  account  of  tbe  assault  on  the 
Pettah,  near  Seringapatam,21 1 :  of  the  distressed  state 
of  the  army  at  the  siege  of  Bangalore,  213:  of  the 
march  of  the  army  from  Arikera  to  Caniambaddy,  2 1 5. 

Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  attempts  a  north-west  passage, 
1.4. 

Winter,  Sir  Edward,  Chief  Company's  servant  at  Fort 
St.  George,  suspected  of  delinquency,  and  recalled, 
I.  60.    Imprisons  his  intended  successor,  ibid. 

Witchcraft,  prevalence  of,  in  India,  1. 320.  Five  persons 
tried  and  executed  for,  in  one  district,  in  1792,  321. 

Women,  condition  of,  with  the  Hindus,  I.  293. 
Qualities  and  faults  ascribed  to  them  in  the  Gentoo 
laws  and  Institutes  of  Menu,  295,  note.  Condition 
of,  with  the  Arabians,  Persians,  and  Tartars,  297. 
note.  With  the  North  American  tribes,  ibid.  Why 
secluded  from  public  view  by  the  Hindus,  300, 
note.  Domestic  community  o£  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  301.  Among  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain, 302,  note.  In  the  province  of  Madura,  ibid. 
Condition  of  women  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  the 
Ladrones,  and  other  places,  ibid.  Hindu  women 
kiss  and  even  adore  the  private  parts  of  the  naked 
Fakeers,  who  travel  in  pilgrimage,  303,  note.  Per- 
sian women  totally  devoid  of  delicacy,  304.  Women 
of  India  represented  as  of  exquisite  proportion,  and 
their  skin  of  a  polish  and  softness  superior  to  that  of 
all  their  rivals  on  the  globe,  311.  Hindu  women 
accustomed  to  do  their  occasions  in  the  public  streets, 
319,  note.  Hands  of  an  Indian  cook-maid  softer 
then  those  of  an  European  beauty,  342,  note. 

Wood,  Col.  attacked  twice-successfully  by  Hyder  Ali, 
11.283,284. 

Woodington,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  takes  Baroach,  III. 
652.    Takes  the  town  of  Champaneer,  653. 

Worship,  of  the  planets,  I.  241,  note.  Of  heroes, 
how  occasioned,  241.  Of  inanimate  objects,  280. 
Of  reptiles,  ibid. 

Wyndham,  Mr.  his  speech  oir^he-lir  treatment  of  the 
managers*  _on_Mr.  ifwctngs's  trial,  III.  133. 

Xenophon,  quoted,  on  Persian  punishments,  L 153,  note. 
On  Eastern  magnificence,  464* 


Year  of  the  Creator,   amount  of,   according  to  the 

Hindu  computation,  1. 207. 
Yogee,  Hindu  penitents  so  denominated,  I.  271. 
Yoni,  obscene  worship  of,  by  the  Hindus,  I.  279. 
York,  Archbishop  of,  proceedings  of  the  House   of 

Commons,  on  his  intemperate  language  during  the 

trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  III.  132. 

Zabita  Khan,  attacked  by  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Em- 
peror, and  all  his  territories  taken  from  him,  II.  327, 
330.  His  territories  restored  to  him  by  the  Mah- 
rattas, 332.  Defeats  the  forces  of  the  Emperor,  and 
evades  the  payment  of  arrears  of  tribute,  ibid. 

Zemaun,  Captain  General  of  the  empire,  his  revolt 
against  Akbar,  1.  543. 

Zemindar,  meaning  and  power  of  the  title,  1. 190,  II. 
314.  Zemindars,  of  the  Northern  Circars,  summoned 
to  Madras,  466.  Further  account  of  their  office  and 
power,  III.  270.  Not  proprietors  of  land,  271*  Their 
system  suggested  by  aristocratical  principles,  272. 
New  arrangement  respecting  them  not  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  ibid.  Their  power  abolished,  290.  Relation 
between  the  Zemindars  and  the  Ryots,  296.  Com- 
pany's war  with  the  refractory  Zemindars  of  Oude, 
520.  Administration  of  justice  not  possible  to  be 
aided  by  the  co-operation  of  Zemindars,  332. 

Zendavesta,  resemblance  of,  to  the  Vedas,  I.  282,  note. 

Zodiac,  of  the  Hindus,  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  and 
other  nations,  1. 402,  403,  note,  423. 

Zillah,  a  district,  III.  280,  and  court  of  iustice,  281. 

Zillah  Judges,  making  them  penal  judges  not  good 
policy,  III.  337. 

Zoroaster*  Tk+ity  k™-  a^^i^k^u^  I.  si  1.  Made  the 
duties  of  agriculture  a  part  of  his  religion,  350,  note. 
Similarity  of  his  religious  system  to  that  of  the  Hin- 
dus, 470. 

Zulfeccar  Khan,  subahdar  of  Deccan,  accompanies 
Shah  Aulum  in  his  wars,  1. 594*  Conduct  of,  to  the 
sons  of  Aulum  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  596. 
Sides  with  Moiz  ad  Dien,  who  succeeds  to  the  throne, 
597.    Is  defeated  by  Feroksere,  598,  and  strangled, 


ADDITIONAL  ERRATA. 

YOI*     I.— Page  404,  line  2,  for  signs  read  sine* 
III.    1*4,  —81,  —  ciwesrvrt  lacs. 


THE  END. 
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